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THE  EFFECTIVENESS  CF  THE  JAPANESE  MILITARY 
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Alvin  D.  Coax 

San  Diego  State  University 


Introduction 

Although  World  War  It  began  years  earlier  for  Imperial  Japan  than 
It  did  for  the  European  powers  or  the  United  States,  the  West  was 
dismally  Ignorant,  In  civilian  as  well  as  military  circles,  of  Japan's 
military  proficency  on  the  eve  of  the  Pacific  War.  Partly,  this  was  due 
to  Japan's  own  siege  mentality  and  excluslonlst  tradition,  evidenced  by 
1 13  strict  prewar  policy  of  limiting  foreign  observation  of  its  armed 

forces,  and  by  Its  conduct  of  tight  police  surveillance  of  residents  and 
travelers .  What  might  have  been  seen  or  read  about  was  further  curtailed 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  Japanese  Ideographic  language  and.  In  the  case 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  Americans'  modest  Investment  In  personnel 
assigned  to  Japan  as  language  officers ,  attaches,  or  exchange  officers. 
In  the  22  years  between  1920  and  1941,  for  example,  the  US.  Army 

assigned  7  attaches  and  42  language  officers  to  Tokyo.  Only  one  of  the 

language  officers  (Rufus  Bratton,  1922-1926 )  ever  became  an  attache  in 
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Japan  < 1933-1937 ).  Sidney  Mashblr,  a  language  officer  In  1922-1924,  was 

able  to  put  his  skills  to  good  use  during  and  after  World  War  II. ^  In 

overall  terms,  US.  military  Intelligence  personnel  were  very  few  In 

number  In  1941,  and  most  were  engaged  In  "human  source  Intelligence."  It 

has  been  estimated  that  ‘less  than  a  dozen  U.s.  Army  and  Navy 

Intelligence  officers  were  qualified  to  make  a  credible  estimate  of  enemy 
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capability  based  upon  what  little  Information  did  arrive." 

Consequently ,  the  Japanese  armed  forces  were  shallowly  evaluated; 
they  were  underrated  at  best,  despised  at  worst.  For  example,  Japanese 
troops  --  characteristically  unshaven  for  days  even  In  peacetime 

seemed  "untidy  and  slovenly,"  an  Impression  reinforced  by  the  sight  of 

‘bool.s  much  patched  and  quite  unpolished,  clothes  badly  fitting  and  badly 
patched,  and  dirty  buttons  ...  the  very  antithesis  of  tidiness,  so  far  as 
...  turnout  Is  concerned."3  Only  the  rare  professional  could  penetrate 
the  surface  and  perceive  that  Japanese  discipline  and  devotion  were 
exceptional ,  and  that  the  Japanese  soldier  was  a  first  class  fighting  man. 

On  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  Western  Ignorance  and  contempt  spawned 
a  stereotype  of  the  Japanese  male  that  was  a  model  of  ethnic 
condescension ,  depicting  him  as  a  slow-witted ,  scrawny  rune  with 
spectacles  and  poor,  protruding  teeth,  a  wretched  shot  by  day  and  blind 
at  night.  The  folklore  lingered  long.  U.S.  Marine  Corps  General  Holland 
M.  Smith  asserts  that  the  battle  of  Tarawa,  fought  In  November  1943,  some 
two  years  after  Pearl  Harbor  "taught  us  more  about  the  character  of  the 

enemy  than  all  the  textbooks  and  Intelligence  reports  at  staff 
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disposal . " 

The  very  success  of  the  Japanese  at  the  outset  of  the  Pacific  War 
had  caused  an  Initial  reversal  In  evaluation  by  the  Allies;  for  a  while. 


the  Japanese  seemed  to  be  "a  kind  of  mechanical  juggernaut."  A  second 
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flip flop  ensued.  General  A.  A.  Vandegrift  reveals  the  exultation  that 
suffused  him  and  his  Marines  after  the  American  victory  at  the  Tenaru  on 
Guadalcanal:  "...  today  we  had  beaten  the  Jap.  The  Jap  no  longer  seemed 

superhuman.  The  Jap  was  a  physical  thing ,  a  soldier  In  uniform,  carrying 

a  rifie  and  firing  machine  guns.  Me  stopped  this  Jap ,  decimated  his 
ranks  ...  . *  * 

One  last  feature  typified  the  war  In  the  Pacific  and  colored  the 

way  It  was  fought  by  the  Allies:  feelings  of  racial  contempt  and  hatred 

that  far  exceeded  those  vented  against  the  Axis  In  Europe.  From  a  vast 

literature ,  the  wartime  remarks  of  a  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  fighter  pilot. 

Colonel  Robert  Scott,  reveal  the  depth  of  emotion  felt  by  foes  of  the 

Japanese  at  the  tac .leal  level.  ’They're  little,  warped-brained  savages, 

with  an  Inbred  pers-  -u’.lon  complex,’  wrote  Scott.  In  a  passage  that  had 

to  be  sanitized  In  pc^twar  editions  of  his  book.  Colonel  Scott  described 

his  joy  at  strafing  enemy  troops  or  ' [blowing]  a  Jap  pilot  to  hell  out  of 

the  sky".  ‘I  just  laughed  in  my  heart  and  knew  that  I  had  stepped  on 
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another  black-widow  spider  or  scorpion." 

At  the  strategic ,  comparative  level,  postwar  observations  by  Air 

Force  General  Carl  spaatz  provide  rare  Insight  Into  the  matter  of  wartime 
7 

U.S.  attitudes: 

...  we  had  not  the  same  urge,  or  the  same  feeling,  as 
far  as  bombing  Germany  is  concerned ,  as  we  had  for  the 
Japs  who  first  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor  ....  Me  didn't 
hear  any  complaints  from  the  American  people  about  mass 
bombing  of  Japan;  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  they  felt 
the  more  we  did  the  better.  That  was  our  feeling  toward 
the  Japanese  at  that  time 
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General  Curds  LeHay  explains  why  the  8-29  offensive  against  Japan 

was  rushed,  unwisely  and  prematurely ,  from  the  China -Burma -India  theater 

in  2944:  "...  our  entire  Nation  howled  like  a  pack  of  wolves  for  an 

attack  on  the  Japanese  homeland.  The  high  cormand  yielded  [though] 

8 

nothing  was  ready." 

In  short,  the  Allied  war  against  Japan  differed  markedly  from  the 
war  In  other  theaters:  objectively ,  In  terms  of  the  time  frame; 

subjectively ,  In  terms  of  the  perception  of  and  attitudes  toward  the 
enemy.  Involving  a  mixture  of  complacency  and  preconception,  hatred  and 
disdain,  underestimation  and  overestlmatlon ,  chauvinism  and  sheer 
racism.  It  is  against  this  backdrop  that  we  proceed  to  assess  the 
military  organizational  effectiveness  of  the  one  Aslan  power  examined  In 
this  volume  -  that  of  the  Japanese  military  establishment  In  World  War 
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II  or,  as  the  Japanese  styled  It  officially ,  the  Greater  East  Asia  War. 
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1.  Poll tlcal  Effectiveness 


To  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  military  or jan  ration  could 
assure  Itself  of  a  significant  and  regular  share  of  the  national  budget. 
It  Is  Important  to  note  that ,  in  the  case  of  Japan,  the  country  had 
entered  a  period  of  domestic  military  domination  de  facto.  If  not 
dictatorship  de  1  ure ,  by  the  year  1941 .  Invocation  of  the  magic  formula 
of  ‘operational  necessity’  stifled  public  debate.  Neither  the 
parliamentary  organs  (the  Imperial  Diet)  nor  the  civilian  ministers  of 
state  (the  Prime  Minister  and  the  civilian  members  of  the  cabinet )  were 
In  a  position  effectively  to  control  or  oversee  the  activities  of  a 
military  organization  that  possessed  and  prided  Itself  on  unique 
attributes:  the  right  of  direct  access  to  the  Commander -ln-Chlef  (the 
Emperor) ,  and  the  ability  to  make  or  break  governments  by  a  "majority  of 
one"  In  cabinets  --  that  Is,  by  authorizing  or  withholding  approval  of 
the  military  or  naval  members  of  cabinets  (ministers  of  Army  and  Navy, 
always  uniformed  officers  of  at  least  lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral 
rank  In  this  period) . 

To  all  Intents,  political  parties  had  been  suppressed  or  eliminated 

as  a  significant  moderating  element.  The  prime  minister  and  the  cabinet 

were  barred  from  consideration  of  strategic  matters.  Asked  about  the 

effect  of  the  Diet  In  military  administration,  one  former  War  Minister, 

Field  Marshal  Hata  Shunroku,  replied  In  gist  "Nil" .  For  Its  part,  the 

Army  brought  down  the  Tonal  Cabinet  by  wl  thdrawlng  Hata  as  war 
10 


minister . 
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Within  the  fiscal  framework  of  the  government' s  general -accounts 
budget  (which  Diet  cormlttees  could  address  In  strictly  technical  terms), 
the  parameters  were  essentially  those  dictated  by  the  over-all 
availability  of  national  funding.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  the  Diet 
dared  to  reduce  the  annual  appropriations  level  In  peacetime  below  that 
demanded  by  Che  services ,  such  action  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
contravention  of  the  Imperial  prerogative ,  specifically  Article  12  of  the 
Meljl  Constitution ,  which  stated  that  ‘ the  Emperor  determines  the 
organization  and  peacetime  standing  of  the  Army  and  Nav y.*^  In  time 
of  emergency  or  of  actual  war.  It  was  unthinkable  that  the  Diet  would 
spurn  the  demands  of  "national  necessity." 

As  in  all  authoritarian  states,  fiscal  data  on  Japanese 
national -defense  expenditures  were  masked.  To  cite  but  one  example:  In 
a  special  allocation  made  by  the  Diet  in  February  1942,  the  Army  got 
9,600  mil  lien  yen,  but  a  further  600  million  yen  earmarked  for  the  Army 
are  found  embedded  in  the  Finance  Ministry" s  reserve  account  In  a 
representative  fiscal  year  ( 1939-1940) ,  the  published  figures  show  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  general -account  budget  for  Che  Army  as  about 
16  percent  and  the  Navy  as  more  than  19  percent.  But  It  was  admitted  by 
Finance  Ministry  authorities  that,  starting  In  1939-1940 ,  the  "Temporary 
War  Expenditure  Special  Accounts'  (Introduced  In  September  1937)  exceeded 
ordinary  accounts  for  Che  first  time.  In  the  case  of  the  Army,  this 

excess  for  1939-1940  amounted  to  314  percent  of  Its  ordinary  budget,  for 

12 

the  Navy ,  98  percent. 

The  Temporary  War  Expenditure  Special  Accounts  continued  to  rise  as 
the  Pacific  War  approached  and  then  erupted:  allne^t^  jn  1940  -  a 
two-service  and  reserve  budget  tctallinq  4,460  million  yen;  In  1941  - 
four  supplements  totalling  12,480  million  yen.  Starting  In  1942,  all  the 
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customary  general  accounts  for  military  and  naval  expenses  were 
transferred  to  the  Temporary  War  Expenditure  Special  Accounts .  with 

certain  exceptions.  The  special  account  for  the  two  services  In  1942 
amounted  to  18,000  million  yen ;  In  1943  --  27,000  million  yen;  In  1944  - 
two  supplements  totalling  63,000  million  yen;  and  In  February  194S  --  a 
final  85,000  million  yen.** 

Reducing  these  complicated  figures  to  simple  percentages ,  we  find 

that,  ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  In  China  in  1937,  Japan's 

totai  military  and  naval  budget,  as  a  fraction  of  over-all  governmental 

expenditures ,  never  was  less  than  60  percent  per  year.  In  1938-1939,  it 

was  75.4  percent;  In  1939-1940 ,  72.5  percent;  in  1940-1941,  65. 9 

14 

percent.  wartime  data  are  hard  to  come  by,  but  the  best  estimates 

are  61  percent  for  1941-1942;  66  percent  for  1942-1943 ;  73  percent  for 

1943-1944;  and  a  staggering  85  percent  for  1944-1945  * 5 

Perusal  of  a  typical  IJA  budget,  the  one  for  1941  - 1942 ,  reveals  the 

emphasis  on  new  military  expenses.  The  lion's  share  (65  percent)  went  to 

build  up  armaments  output.  Another  21  percent  was  assigned  to  the 

expansion  of  productive  capacity:  7  percent,  to  support  for  military 

personnel;  and  4  percent,  for  economic  controls .  The  remaining  3  percent 

was  allocated  to  trade  enhancement,  encouragement  of  science  and  technol - 

ogy ,  and  Improvement  of  maritime  transportation  and  civil  aviation.  In 

the  1942-1943  budget,  the  categories  of  new  expenses  Included  not  only 

the  expansion  of  productive  capability  but  also  the  limitation  of  costs 

and  the  reorganization  of  production,  as  well  as  the  storage  of  vital 

16 

resources  and  a  relatively  small  traction  for  air  defense. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  enormous  wartime  expenditures, 
loyally  and  expeditiously  approved  by  the  Diet,  had  to  be  supported  by 


deficit  financing,  and  that  the  public  debt  scared  accordingly.  The 
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military  budget  of  1943  was  five  times  larger  than  that  of  1938,  and  ten 

times  larger  than  budgets  preceding  the  China  conflict .  By  1944,  national 

17 

war  expenditures  were  double  the  total  of  national  Income. 

Foreign  observers  had  long  predicted  that  Japanese  public  .finances 
could  not  weather  protracted  hostilities  on  such  a  scale,  but  the 
Japanese  financial  authorities  somehow  kept  the  ship  afloat  to  the  end, 
and  did  their  best  to  meet  the  services'  requests  for  funds.  The  Finance 
Ministry  devised  clever  ways  of  recycling  capital,  stressing  the  control 
of  Inflation,  exchange  rate  stability,  economies  In  consumption ,  and 
‘extraordinary  tax  adjustments . ‘  Encouraged  by  a  national  policy  that 
called  for  materl  .  r  .Ices  to  be  borne  by  people  not  serving  at  the 
front,  the  armed  f>  had  only  each  other  to  contend  with  In  striving 

to  carve  a  favorable  slice  from  the  “ pie '  of  national  resources.  First, 
the  Individual  service  determined  Its  fiscal  desiderata  through  Its  own 
Internal  channels;  then  it  struggled ,  via  general  staff  and  service 
ministry  officers,  to  maximize  its  share  of  fading  during  unofficial  and 
official  conferences  with  the  other  service  (and  eventually  with  Finance 
Ministry  officials )  .  According  to  one  IJA  Insider,  at  the  Inter service 
negotiations  ‘each  side  sounded  out  the  other,  entangling  Itself  In  ‘the 
Ideology  of  parity'  and  face,  and  grappling  with  matters  of  budget  and 

amassment  of  materials.  In  the  course  of  which,  many  a  dirty  trick  was 

,  .  .18 
played. 

In  short,  there  was  almost  no  public  scrutiny  of  the  military 
orgemlzatlon' s  system  for  converting  resources  Into  militarily  useful 
forms.  The  basic  effectiveness -research  for  highest-level  deliberation 
was  performed  by  agencies  which.  In  practice.  were  detached  from 
political  control  and  were  Instruments  of  the  military.  In  particular , 
the  ( Cabinet )  Planning  Board  ( Klkakuln )  had  the  ostensible  mandate  of 
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evaluating  the  national  requirements  for  mobilization  of  resources. 
Retired  Lt .  General  Suzuki  Tellchl  became  the  head  of  this  bureau  in 
April  1941.  Within  the  Ha r  Ministry ,  the  Consolidation  Bureau 
( Selblkyoku )  had  responsibility  for  military  assessments.  The  preceding 
organs  had  significant  input  in  the  secret  examination  of  areas  of 
budget ,  industrial  and  technological  resources,  and  manpower. 

As  for  the  extent  to  which  the  military  organization  has  access  to 
industrial  and  technological  resources  necessary  to  produce  the  equipment 


1 1  needs , 

the 

Industrial 

revolution  in  modern 

Japan  had. 

from  1 ts 

beginnings 

in 

the  19th 

Century,  always  been 

fostered  by 

military 

necessl ty . 

In 

terms  of 

productive  value,  the 

manufacturing 

industry 

became  the  biggest  enterprise ,  by  1937  accounting  for  78  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  output  of  all  industries ,  up  250  percent  in  one  decade.  But 
since  the  development  of  heavy  industry  was  patently  insufficient  at  the 
time  the  China  conflict  broxe  out  in  1937,  the  civilian  authorities 
worked  closely  with  the  armed  forces  to  restructure  the  economy  and 
generate  new  emphases.  From  1938  governmental  control,  in  the  service  of 
the  needs  of  national  defense,  became  more  and  more  evident,  attending 
the  passage  of  the  Temporary  Fund  Adjustment  Act,  the  Temporary  Export 
and  Import  Control  Act  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  General 
Mobilization  Law.  While  strict  efforts  were  made  to  stem  the  flow  of 
materials,  capital,  and  labor  into  what  were  regarded  as  nonessential 
industries  (such  as  rayon,  paper,  spinning,  and  cement ).  government 
sponsored  legislation  stimulated  the  aggregate  productive  capacity  of 
war-related  producers  of  motor  vehicles ,  rolling  stock,  iron  and  steel, 
petroleum,  metals  and  minerals,  machine  tools,  vessels  and  aircraft  The 
avowed  purpose  of  these  programs  was  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  vital 


categories  and  avoid  dependence  on  sources  outside  of  Japan,  Manchukuo , 
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and  occupied  China. 

The  scale  of  Che  projected  buildup  of  the  Japanese  Military- 

Industrial  Complex  Is  suggested  by  the  targets  set  for  the  close  of  1941, 

as  a  percentage  of  the  production  levels  of  1938:  synthetic  gasoline,  up 

3,000  percent;  alcohol,  up  1,300  percent;  magnesium,  up  1,000  percent; 

and  motor  vehicles,  up  670  percent.  By  1942,  heavy  Industry  reached  73 

19 

percent  of  total  Industrial  output,  up  from  38  percent  In  1930. 

The  Improvement  In  the  actual  level  of  production  In  war-related 
Industries  was  considerable  in  relative  terms,  especially  when  viewed 
against  the  limited  resources  available .  Compared  to  an  output  of  44 5 
aircraft  In  1930,  and  1,181  In  1937,  Japan  turned  out  5,100  planes  In 
1941,  8,900  In  1942,  16.700  in  1943,  and  a  peak  of  28,200  In  1944. 
Whereas  1,100  aircraft  engines  were  produced  In  1937,  the  figure  for  1940 
was  5.500;  for  1941,  12,200;  for  1942,  17,000;  for  1943,  28,600;  and  for 
1944,  46,500.  These  achievements  are  particularly  Impressive  because  the 
wartime  planes  were  heavier  and  of  Improved  performance,  while  the  ratio 
of  combat  aircraft  Increased  vs.  trainers  and  transports;  for  example.  In 

the  peak  year  of  1944,  the  combat  fraction  of  airplane  production 
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amounted  to  75  percent. 

Only  500  motor  vehicles  were  manufactured  In  Japan  In  1930.  Not 
until  1938  did  domestic  output  (30,900  trucks,  cars,  and  buses )  exceed 
Imports  (18,600  vehicles,  still  representing  40  percent  of  the  total 
number! .  Theie  was  no  further  Importation,  and  domestic  production 
Increased  from  41,300  in  1939  to  a  peak  of  47,900  In  1941  Military 
requirements  accounted  for  about  two- thirds  of  motor -vehicle  manufacture 
from  1942.  * 

In  1934,  only  16,800  total  tons  of  naval  ship  construction  were 
delivered  to  the  Japanese  Na ' y.  By  1941  the  figure  was  225,200  tons,  and 
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the  peak  of  408,400  tons  was  achieved  In  1944.  Steel  merchant-ship 
construction ,  which  had  dwindled  to  20,000-30,000  tons  per  year  In  the 
1920s  and  was  still  only  85,000  tons  In  1931 ,  reached  442,000  tons  In 
1937.  After  falling  off  again  until  1942,  annual  deliveries  grew  to  a 
peak  of  1,600,000  tons  In  1944. 23 

A  few  other  representative  annual  figures  provide  evidence  of  the 
enhanced  productive  capacity  of  Japan,  In  comparative  terms,  by  the  year 
1943:  aluminum-ingot  production  --  141,100  tons  (19  tons  In  1933);  Ingot 

steel  --  7,800,000  tons  (1,800,000  In  1931);  coal  --  55 ,600 ,000  tons 

(27,900,000  In  1931).  As  early  as  1940,  organic  high  explosives  were 
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being  turned  out  In  greater  amounts  than  In  the  Jnlted  States. 

The  armed  forces'  requirements  for  clothing ,  foodstuffs ,  and 

medical  supplies  were  largely  addressed  by  civilian  factories  operating 
under  military  contract.  Military  ordnance  was  turned  out  by  a 
combination  of  government -owned  and  civilian  facilities .  Like  the  Navy, 
the  Japanese  Army  possessed  an  extensive  array  of  arsenal  districts  and 
supporting  factories.  By  1944,  civilian  factories  accounted  for  55 
percent  of  the  manufacture  of  weapons.  Civil -mil  1 tary  responsibilities 
for  output  varied  per  product.  Government  arsenals  and  factories 
fabricated  69  percent  of  the  artillery ,  63  percent  of  light  and  automatic 
weapons,  94  percent  of  the  gunpowder ,  and  97  percent  of  special  military 
vehicles .  But  civilian  factories  turned  out  67  percent  of  the 

ammunition,  91  percent  of  signal  equipment,  85  percent  of  optical 
Instruments  for  navigation  purposes,  and  100  percent  of  the  military 
trucks .  Data  for  1945  follow,  exclusive  of  six  research  Institutes  and 


of  Installations  In  Manchukuo  and  Korea. 
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Name  of 

Arsenal 

Number  of 
Factories 

Number  of 
workers 

Main  Production  Items 

Tokyo  No. 

1 

7 

53,000 

aimunltlon ,  fuzes,  optical 
and  signal  equipment 

Tokyo  No. 

2 

11 

31 .000 

gunpowder 

Sagami 

2 

15,000 

shells,  bombs,  special 
vehicles 

Nagoya 

8 

43,000 

rifies,  machine  guns, 
artillery,  anwnunitlon 

Osaka 

6 

74.000 

artillery .  fuzes, 
anwnunl  Lion 

Kokura 

5 

41 .000 

automatic  machine  cannon, 
rifles,  ammunition 

Total 

39 

257.000 

The  land  area  of  the  1JA  ordmmce  manufacturing  facilities  totalled 
fifteen  million  square  tsubo  (0  3.952  square  yards  per  tsuboj ,  and  the 
building  space  amounted  to  1.1  million  square  tsubo .  Main  machines 
numbered  about  56  000.  There  were  also  1,030  civilian  tactorles, 
including  those  facilities  designated  for  military  production  and  others 
under  direct  IJA  control .  Some  350,000  workers  were  employed  In  the 
civilian  factories,  which  contained  55 ,000  machines.  The  Finance 
Ministry's  special -account  expenditures  for  IJA  arsenals  rose  from  69.3 
million  yen  in  1937-1938  to  1,510.9  million  yen  in  1940-1941 . 

Comparable  figures  for  expenditure  on  naval  dockyards ,  explosives 

factories ,  and  fuel  depots  Increased  from  84.3  million  yen  In  1937-1933 

to  302 .9  million  yen  In  1940-1941  In  the  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven 

shipyards  engaged  In  naval  ship  construction  during  the  war,  a  total  of 

162,400  workers  were  employed  on  average  in  1941,  and  312,000  -  almost 
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twice  as  many  --In  1944. 
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As  for  military  aviation,  the  Army  operated  air  arsenals  only  for 

the  purpose  of  prototype  manufacture,  and  depended  entirely  on  civilian 

factories  for  serial  production,  l.e.,  the  Mitsubishi ,  Nakajlma,  Hitachi, 

Kawasaki,  Tachlkawa,  and  Nihon  Kokusal  KokO  Kogyo  plants.  Of  these,  the 
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first  three  were  shared  with  the  Navy. 

In  sum,  the  factor  of  access  to  industrial -technical  resources 
posed  no  obstacles  per  se  for  the  Japanese  armed  forces.  The  Jr 
unyielding  problem  in  this  regard  centered  on  the  country's  limited 
economic  foundations ,  and  this  fact  caused  a  serious  degree  of 
lnterservlce  competition  and  squabbling ,  as  will  be  seen.  But  the  rapid 
improvement  In  the  base  of  the  Japanese  economy,  most  apparent  in 

militarily  critical  production  sectors,  had  enormous  domestic 
ramifications .  Not  only  was  heady  self-confidence  fostered  at  the 
national  level,  but  the  prosperous  development  of  Income  and  output  also 
' cemented  firmly  the  union  between  the  conservative,  big  business  wing  of 

Japan's  political  life,  and  the  aggressive  radical  elements  of  the  army 
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and  navy."  Despite  later  protestations  of  duress  and  coercion,  the 
civilian  component  of  Japan's  Military-Industrial  Complex  went  to  the 
altar  not  entirely  unwillingly . 

In  terms  of  access  to  manpower,  the  Japanese  armed  forces  were 

able,  until  close  to  the  end  of  the  war,  to  squeeze  optimum  numbers  of 

men  from  the  country's  demographic  pool.  They  started  with  a 

self -perceived  edge,  unabashedly  trumpeted  by  the  prewar  and  wartime 

authorities:  "...  the  unique  nature  of  the  Japanese  polity  and  the 

peculiar  psychology  of  the  Nipponese  people  who  are  not  only  willing,  but 

deem  It  the  highest  honor,  to  serve  in  the  army  and  the  navy.' 

Draft-dodging  was  never  a  significant  problem.  Opposition  to  wartime 
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policy  was  individual  and  sporadic . 
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The  national  census  of  1940  put  the  population  of  the  Japanese 

homeland  at  73 ,114 ,000 .  of  whom  SO  percent  ( 36 ,566 .000)  were  males.  The 

Navy  had  311,000  personnel  on  active  duty  at  the  time  the  Pacific  Nar 

broke  out  In  1941.  In  the  Army,  2.287.000  men  were  In  service  at  tl)e 

same  time,  deployed  as  follows:  In  Japan  and  Formosa  --  5 12.000;  In 

Korea  --  120,000;  In  Manchuria  --  649,000;  In  China  --  612,000;  and, 

poised  to  stzlke  In  the  South  --  394,000.  Another  4 ,680 ,000  men  were  In 
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Army  reserve  status. 

According  to  conscription  records  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1942- 1943 , 

from  649,000  men  scheduled  to  take  the  medical  examination.  It  was 

expected  that  60  percent  would  be  approved  for  active  duty.  339,000  for 

the  Army ,  S3. 000  for  the  Navy.  Addition  of  the  next  category  -  men 

Judged  to  be  qualified  as  conscript-replacements  --  would  bring  the  total 

passed  to  5 08,000,  or  more  than  three-fourths  of  those  reporting  from  the 
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class  of  1942-1943  for  the  draft  physical. 

Navy  records  reveal  the  ratio  of  IJN  enlisted  volunteers  to  the 
grand  total  of  men  enrolled  per  year.  Between  1937  and  1941  Inclusive , 
about  one  third  of  the  new  sailors  were  volunteers ;  the  rest  were 
draftees .  Once  the  Pacific  War  was  underway .  not  only  were  many  more  men 
Inducted  annually,  but  the  number  of  volunteers  also  Increased 
dramatically ,  especially  among  those  opting  to  enter  the  naval  air 
corps.  In  1942,  54.1  percent  (63,629)  of  the  Navy's  total  of  enlisted 
inductees  (117,667/  were  volunteers ,  Including  8,100  aviation  aspirants . 
The  figures  for  1943  were  67.8  percent  volunteers  ( 111  ,739 ,  Including 
42,339  aviation )  from  a  total  of  164,739  new  men.  In  1944,  the 
volunteers  numbered  60.6  percent  (208,660,  Including  106,660  aviation) , 
among  a  total  of  344,640  enlisted  men.  The  last  year  of  the  war, 
truncated  by  capitulation,  saw  a  volunteer  Increment  of  66.9  percent 
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(177,600  Including  88,600  air  force),  from  a  grand  total  of  265,600  new 

..  31 
sailors . 

The  national  census  for  the  Japanese  homeland  in  1944  gave  the 
civilian  population  as  74 ,433 .000 .  The  number  of  males  had  dropped  to 
**,440.000  (46.3  percent).  But  the  Navy  had  been  built  up  to  a  strength 
of  1,295,000.  On  active  duty  in  the  Army  there  were  1.479,000  regulars 
and  2,600,000  draftees ,  for  a  total  of  4 ,079 ,000  1JA  troops,  actually 
100,000  over  authorized  strength. 

Next  year .  at  war's  end  In  1945,  the  population  In  the  homeland 

(excluding  both  Okinawa  and  the  Northern  Islands)  had  declined  to 

72 ,147 ,000 ,  of  whom  47.2  percent  ( 34,054 .000)  were  males.  The  final 

overall  strength  of  the  Navy  was  1,693.000;  of  the  Army,  5,500,000 
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men . 

The  peak  figure  for  Japanese  military  and  naval  manpower 
mobilization  therefore  comes  to  some  7,200,000  men  by  the  close  of  the 
war  10  percent  of  the  national  population ,  or  21  percent  of  the  total 
male  component  in  the  homeland.  Germany,  with  approximately  the  same 
male  population  as  Japan,  had  mobilized  a  top  strength  of  10,200.000  In 
the  armed  forces  --  over  40  percent  higher  than  the  Japanese  peak 
figure.  In  military  casualties ,  the  Germans  sustained  enormously  larger 
losses  than  the  Japanese.  The  most  conservative  estimates  of  Cerman 
leases  are  in  the  range  of  10.100,000  military  dead  and  wounded.  IJA 
losses  have  been  given  as  1,466,200  killed  and  53,028  wounded  --a  total 
of  1,519,228;  IJN  losses  as  457 ,800  killed  and  13,342  wounded  --a  total 
of  471,142.  Thus  Japan's  military  and  naval  losses  amounted  to  a  grand 
total  of  1 ,990 , 370  men 

The  most  useful  point  to  be  made  In  presenting  the  Japanese  and 


Cerman  mobilization  and  casualty  figures  was  to  compare  the  wartime 
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scales  of  effort  Invested  and  cost  Incurred  by  the  main  Axis  powers. 
Only  recently  has  It  become  possible  to  obtain  Inside  documentation 
providing  fuller  comprehension  of  the  extent  of  the  tribulations 
encountered  by  the  Japanese  military  organization ,  despite  a  number  of 
successes.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  securing  access  to  indigenous 
manpower  resources. 

For  example,  it  is  not  widely  known  that  the  drafting  process, 

whether  It  produced  conscripts  for  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  was  always  under 

the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Nar  Ministry  and  the  Home 

Hlr.is~ry;  local  details  were  handled  by  the  regimental  recruitment  zone 

coimander .  This  meant.  In  practice,  that  the  Navy  could  not  stipulate 

the  number  of  conscripts  It  wanted.  The  Navy  Minister  would  have  to 

obtain  the  War  Minister's  concurrence  with  the  Navy's  proposal.  But  the 

Army  did  not  need  to  consult  the  Navy  or  establish  the  latter's 

Intentions  In  the  peacetime  period  before  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict 

in  China,  this  system  posed  no  acute  problem;  but  later,  when  the  Army 

underwent  a  giant  increase  from  500,000  men  In  193 7  to  2,100  000  In  1941 

and  3,100,000  In  1943,  It  proved  very  difficult  for  the  Navy  to  compete 

for  the  still -finite  base  of  manpower.  Though  the  two  services  expended 

much  time  and  energy  in  trying  to  reach  accormodatlon  of  their  positions, 

the  Navy  representatives  typically  came  away  dissatisfied  and  tended  to 

think  in  makeshift  terms.  The  vigorous  program  of  volunteer  enlistment , 

mentioned  earlier,  was  one  approach;  but  that  source  of  manpower  was  not 

unlimited,  and  it  was  always  necessary  to  come  back  to  the  conscription 

,  «  34 
device . 

Manpower  demands  accelerated  greatly  from  early  1944.  in  an  effort 
to  meet  the  rising  recruitment  needs  of  the  armed  forces  while 
maintaining  the  number  of  workers  required  by  Industry ,  the  Japanese 
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authorities  tinkered  with  broader  age  limits ,  lower  criteria  for 
Induction,  and  consolidated  categories  of  service.  As  early  as  April 
1940 ,  the  Army  had  been  encouraging  the  training  of  youngsters  to  become 
noncommissioned  officers  In  specialized  elements  such  as  the  alt  force, 
military  police,  tank  corps,  and  military  bands.  At  the  end  of  1943,  a 
system  of  recruiting  'special  military  cadets,'  between  the  ages  of  IS 
and  20,  was  lnstl tuted ,  with  emphasis  on  technical  branches  Involving 
aviation,  shipping,  and  communications.  Accelerated  proiuotlons  were 
prescribed  for  the  better  lads. 

The  Military  Service  Law  was  revised,  effective  from  April  1941,  to 
terminate  the  system  of  a  'second  replenishment  service.'  In  late  1943, 
the  effective  conscription  age  for  Japanese  males  was  lowered  from  20  to 
19,  starting  from  1944,  and  the  upper  age  limit  was  raised  to  45  from 
40.  Medical  standards  were  also  eased.  But  It  was  In  the  hitherto 
sacrosanct  precincts  of  higher  education  that  the  most  dramatic  change 
was  decreed  on  l  November  1943.  the  abolition  of  student  deferments  from 
military  service.  The  authorities  expected  that  the  new  source  of 
manpower  would  yield  9 6,000  Individuals  of  draft  age  and  would  breed 
hlgh-qual Ity ,  well-educated  officers  for  both  services,  buttressing  Che 
air  forces  In  particular 

It  had  become  evident  that  the  Japanese  armed  forces  were  suffering 
from  a  number  of  deep-seated  qualitative  problems.  The  beneficial  but 
long-range  effects  of  the  lowered  draft  age  would  not  be  felt  until  after 
the  autumn  of  1944,  when  a  huge  number  of  young  conscripts  would  enter 
service  from  a  double-size  class  of  1,400,000  nineteen-  and 
twenty-year-olds  first  eligible  for  examination.  Until  then,  the 
military  regarded  the  age  of  Its  regulars  and  reservists  as  too  high. 
Training  was  desperately  behind  schedule.  Of  the  more  than  seven  million 
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men  In  the  Armed  forces  In  1945,  It  was  estlmAted  that  only  About  one 
million  were  fully  trAlned.  There  were  particular  shortages  of  men  In 
categories  where  Job  skills  were  most  urgent,  such  as  Antiaircraft , 
signal,  shipping,  and  aviation  units. 

Officers  were  In  especially  short  supply  In  the  armed  forces,  at 
the  very  time  that  the  services  were  larger  and  more  complicated  than 
ever.  Of  a  potential  pool  of  123,000  Army  officers,  95,000  were  in 
uniform  in  1945.  But  the  Army's  tables  of  organization  called  for 
142,000  officers  --  102,000  In  line  assignments  and  40,000  on  desk  duty. 
Yet  there  was  only  a  sprinkling  of  regular  officers  -  -  34,000,  Including 
15.700  commissioned  from  the  Military  Academy ,  and  6,000  probationary 
second  lieu tenan ts . 

In  IJA  line  units  there  were  merely  enough  regular  officers  to  fill 
20  percent  of  the  posts;  for  desk  work,  30  percent.  One  result  was  the 
servicewide  need  to  fill  officers'  slots,  starting  with  those  of  major 
generals ,  from  the  next  lower  rank.  Fifteen  percent  of  line  colonels' 
posts  were  held  by  lieutenant  colonels;  forty  percent  of  lieutenant 
colonels'  by  majors;  and  seventy  percent  of  majors'  by  captains.  As  a 
result,  the  Army  was  short  of  26,000  captains  -  about  eighty  percent  of 
the  authorized  number.  Most  line  companies  had  to  be  commanded  by  first 
lieutenants.  As  for  the  staffs  of  the  ground  divisions,  a  mere 
thirty-five  percent  were  products  of  the  Army  War  College. 

The  situation  was  even  more  troublesor,*.  In  desk  posts,  where  there 
was  a  shortfall  of  50  major  generals  and  where  the  reliance  on 
lower -ranking  officers  was  becoming  chronic.  lieutenant  colonels  filled 
sixty  percent  of  billets  calling  for  a  colonel;  majors,  ninety  percent  of 
lieutenant  colonels'  posts;  captains,  eighty-five  percent  of  majors'; 
lieutenants,  ninety  percent  of  captains' .  The  healthiest  situation  was 
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that  of  slots  for  second  and  first  lieutenants  In  line  or  desk  work, 

since  there  was  adequate  Input  at  that  rank  from  the  Military  Academy  and 
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from  the  promotion  of  seasoned  noncommissioned  officers. 

There  were  numerous  well -trained  ex-servicemen  In  the  Zaloo  Gunlln 

association ,  but  they  were  often  locked  Into  crucial  war  Jobs.  In 

December  1941 ,  270.000  of  4,680,000  ex-servicemen  were  listed  as 

dr^t-def  erred;  in  November  1944,  the  figure  was  1,683,000  deferments 

among  S, 855,000  ex-servicemen.  Admittedly .  many  of  the  veterans  were 

elderly  or  In  111  -health ,  but  the  Army  found  Its  own  manpower  needs 

obstructed  by  the  fact  that,  as  of  1944,  eighty-seven  percent  of 

draft-age  males  were  classified  as  vital  to  the  war  effort,  especially 
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those  engaged  In  food  production  and  munitions  manufacture . 

After  the  war,  American  analysts  pointed  out  that  ‘the  demands  of 

the  [Japanese]  armed  forces  were  the  primary  factor  conditioning  the 

labor  supply  up  to  the  spring  of  1945,  both  In  regard  to  quality,  and  in 

1944  and  1945,  In  quantity."  Though  critics  charge  that  'the  Japanese 

had  not  drawn  their  manpower  belt  tightly  at  all,"  It  Is  admitted  that 

‘an  outcry  arose  from  Industry  during  1944  that  production  could  not 

continue  If  able-bodied  and  skilled  men  continued  to  be  taken  [by  the 

armed  forces]  In  such  numbers."  Under  these  pressures,  the  authorities 

began  to  view  students  and  females  as  the  last  realistic  sources  of  labor 

potential .  The  female  share  of  the  labor  force  did  Increase  moderately 

from  thirty-five  percent  In  1930  to  forty-two  percent  In  1944.  By  the 
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end  of  the  war,  over  3  ,000 ,000  students  were  shifted  Into  Industry . 

By  1945.  the  armed  forces  had  retreated  from  their  old  policy  of 
Indiscriminate  conscription.  About  850,000  permanent  and  1,600,000 
temporary  deferments  were  Issued.  Indeed,  some  skilled  workers  were  even 


released  from  military  service  and  allowed  to  enter  essential  war 
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wo rk.  Tt  was  apparent  that  serious  contradictions  existed  in  the 
manpower  requirements  of  Japan's  national  defense,  pitting  the  claims  of 
the  tortured  economy  against  those  of  the  reeling  military  organization . 
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II .  Strategic  Effect! veness 


Japanese  national  goals  were  devised  essentially  by  the  military- 

naval  component  at  the  decisionmaking  level.  In  practice,  they  were  the 

shapers,  not  the  tools  of  political  policy.  As  one  foreign  observer 

discerned  In  the  1930s,  ’the  Army  acts  not  as  an  Instrument  of  state 

policy,  subservient  to  the  will  of  any  civilian  government ,  but  In  theory 

under  a  direct  delegation  of  power  from  the  Emperor  --  its  conmander-ln- 

chlef.'  The  more  vehement  Army  officers  considered  politicians  to  be  "no 
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better  than  so  many  'frogs  In  the  well.’’  A  Japanese  publicist  wrote 

before  the  war:  ‘Our  soldiers  ...  stand  outside  the  pale  of  contemptible 

politics.  They  are  responsible  directly  to  the  Emperor,  In  no  sense 

obligated  to  heed  the  barkings  of  the  Diet  or  the  snobberies  of  the 
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administration . 

Repeatedly  during  the  approach  to  hostilities  In  1941,  the 
tractable  approach  of  a  moderate  prime  minister  f such  as  Konoe)  or 
foreign  minister  (such  as  Togo )  would  collide  with  the  hawkish  attitudes 
of  a  uniformed  service  minister .  The  latter's  resolve  ordinarily  carried 
the  day,  ostensibly  to  achieve  the  larger  political  objectives  of  the 
country.  *C  a  conference  held  on  30  June  1941,  General  Tojo  --  then  war 
minister  --  expressed  his  unhappiness  with  what  he  called  the  ‘ abstract " 
proposals  he  was  hearing.  During  a  cabinet  conference  on  14  October, 
Tojo  gave  vent  to  his  exasperation ,  decrying  the  government' s  policy  of 
trying  to  negotiate  the  unnegotlable  with  the  Americans .  Compromise 
after  compromise,  he  argued,  amounted  to  disgraceful,  unilateral 
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capitulation ,  not  diplomacy.  Tojo  wanted  the  parleys  to  be  terminated , 
preparations  for  early  hostilities  to  continue,  and  the  cabinet  to 
resign.  Prime  Minister  Konoe' s  position  was  rendered  untenable  by  the 
Uar  Minister's  obduracy,  which  presumably  mirrored  the  final  stand  by  the 
senior  Army  leadership .  in  fact,  dialogue  between  Konoe  and  To  Jo  became 
impossible .  It  is  said  that  Tojo  refused  to  converse  with  Konoe  again 
because  ‘If  I  see  him,  I  may  not  be  able  to  control  myself."  Konoe  gave 
up  on  16  October  and  resigned.  His  private  secretary ,  Ushlba,  told  an 
American  diplomat  that  civilian  statesmen  -  even  If  there  were  any  of 
sufficient  eminence  --  would  not  assume  the  post  In  which  Konoe  had 
failed  On  18  October,  Tojo  announced  the  new  government  which  he  had 

been  Invited  to  form.  some  felt  that  his  cabinet  'reeked  of 

.  . 4 2 

gunpowder . 

The  military  organization's  Jumbling  of  strategic  objectives  with 

domestic  political  considerations  ran  counter  to  the  ostensible  credo  of 

the  armed  forces  themselves,  as  expressed  In  the  constantly  reiterated 

Imperial  Precepts  of  1882  addressed  to  all  soldiers  and  sailors.  Yet.  by 

all  accounts,  the  Army  In  particular  strayed  from  the  Emperor  Seiji's 

admonitions.  IJN  staff  officers  are  especially  Insistent  their  service's 

contribution  to  national  policy  was  far  Inferior  to  that  of  the  Army,  at 

least  until  late  In  the  war.  Captain  Ohmae,  attached  to  the  Naval 

General  Staff  In  January  1945 ,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  ‘the  Navy  had 

no  voice  In  the  formulation  of  national  policies ;  the  Army  had  the  most 

Influence."  Ohmae  attributed  this  predominance  until  1941  to  the 
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previous  IJA  successes  In  Manchuria  and  China  Admiral  Toyoda ,  who 

served  both  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Combined  Fleet  (May  1944)  and 

Chief  of  the  Naval  General  Staff  (May  194 5) ,  agreed  that  It  was  the  Army 
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which  possessed  ‘great  political  power.'  Japan  s  last  prewar 
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ambassador  to  the  United  States ,  Admiral  Nomura ,  shared  the  view  that  the 

Army  was  "much  stronger  than  the  Navy  in  politics . ’  Nomura  provided  the 
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following  explanation : 

[The  Army]  had  organizations  of  men  stationed  throughout 
the  country.  In  every  cun  ( county 1,  city  and  village, 
and  had  direct  Influence  on  prefectural  governments  and 
even  down  to  the  local  police.  The  Navy,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  centered  In  a  few  locations  such  as  at 
Yokosuka  and  /Cure,  and  didn't  have  much  to  do  with  the 
government  of  the  prefecture . 

They  kept  their  hands  out  of  politics.  Therefore,  upon 
comparison  I  feel  that  the  Army  had  far  more  Influence 
on  public  opinion  and  In  politics. 

Army  staff  officers  have  generally  responded  that  the  Navy  is  too 
modes t  about  Its  Input  into  policy  decisions,  and  that  in  the  climactic 
year  of  1941  Navy  leaders  were  far  more  aggressive ,  or  at  least  more 
acquiescent  with  Army  views,  than  was  claimed  after  the  war.  This  mutual 
recrimination  reflects  the  fundamental  fact  that  In  case  of  war  the  two 
services  always  envisaged  different  main  national  enemies  Russia  and/or 
China  vs.  the  Army;  the  United  States  and/or  Britain  vs.  the  Navy.  In 
other  words,  the  Army's  prospective  foes  were  deployed  primarily  on  the 
land  mass  or  Asia,  while  the  Navy's  hypothetical  enemies  were  great  sea 
powers.  Under  the  circumstances ,  the  naval  outlook  came  to  be 
characterized  as  "defense  In  the  north,  advance  Co  the  south." 

As  a  result  of  the  Navy's  growing  prewar  Interest  In  the  resources 


of  Southeast  Asia,  the  British  were  added  to  the  list  of  national  enemies 
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In  the  revision  of  Che  masCer  plan  In  1936.  Chough  operaClonal  details. 
Involving  Che  neutralization  of  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore ,  were  not 
articulated  until  1939.  Anti -Dutch  operations  In  the  area  of  the  East 
Indies  were  not  included  In  the  contingency  plans  until  1941.  As  for  the 
Army,  It  was  obliged,  after  1939 ,  to  devote  greater  attention  to  the 
United  states,  but  Its  operational  planning  did  not  progress  beyond  the 

visualization  of  attacks  against  the  Philippines  and  Guam,  basically 
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designed  to  command  the  waters  of  the  western  Pacific. 

“ Risk as  a  correlate  of  strategic  objectives,  stakes,  and 
consequences,  is  not  a  word  that  one  finds  In  the  ordinary  vocabulary  of 
the  Japanese  military .  At  a  liaison  meeting  on  1  November  1941,  Finance 
Minister  Kaya  repeatedly  Cried  to  get  the  IJN  Chief  of  Staff  to  say 
whether  he  thought  the  U.S.  Fleet  wouJd  sortie  against  Japan  In  three 
years  --  if  peace  could  be  maintained  Chat  long ;  and  whether  the  Japanese 
Navy  would  prevail  If  the  Americans  did  come.  The  military  secretary  at 
that  meeting  wrote  In  his  notes:  '[Kaya]  could  not  very  well  ask  the 

Supreme  Command  whether  we  would  lose.'  But  the  evasive  responses  which 
the  Finance  Minister  elicited  do  not  mean  that  the  military  organization 
plunged  heedlessly  Into  hostilities  In  1941.  The  balance-of -strength 
equation  was  very  much  on  the  minds  of  the  Army  and  Navy  planners .  "hie 
would  not  have  gone  to  war,'  says  an  ACS  Operations  staff  officer,  'if  we 


had  been  convinced 

beforeheknd 

that 

we  were 

going  to 

lose .  * 

The 

highest- level  secret 

discussions 

of 

the  summer 

and  fall 

of  1941 

are 

replete  with  references  to  psychological  as  well  as  tangible  concerns 
on  12  July  Foreign  Minister  Matsuoka  asserted  that  the  united  states  was 
regarding  Japan  as  'either  her  protectorate  or  her  dependency ;  it  is 

characteristic  of  Americans  to  be  hlgh-uanded  toward  the  weak.  .  I 
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thlr.k  there  Is  no  hope  ...  .'  That  time  was  working  against  Japan  - 


another  oft-heard  theme 


implies  that  there  were  consequences  of 


failure.  On  24  July  Admiral  Nagano,  the  IJN  Chief  of  Staff ,  tellingly 
presented  the  Navy's  outlook  on  the  prospects  for  a  war  against  the 
United  States: 

Although  there  Is  now  a  chance  of  achieving  victory,  the 
chances  will  diminish  as  time  goes  on.  By  the  latter 
half  of  next  year  [1942]  )t  will  already  be  difficult 
for  us  to  cope  with  the  United  States ;  after  that  the 
situation  will  become  increasingly  worse.  The  United 
States  will  probably  prolong  the  matter  until  her 
defenses  have  been  built  up,  and  then  try  to  settle  It. 
Accordingly ,  as  time  goes  by,  the  Empire  will  be  put  at 
a  disadvantage .  If  we  could  settle  things  without  war, 
there  would  be  nothing  better.  But  If  we  conclude  that 
conflict  cannot  ultimately  be  avoided  then  I  would  like 
you  to  understand  that  as  time  goes  by  we  will  be  In  a 
disadvantageous  position. 

Home  Minister  Hlranuma  had  already  given  his  opinion,  on  12  July, 
that  "if  we  let  things  go  on  this  way,  we  will  be  fighting  on  two 
fronts.  Our  resources  will  be  exhausted,  and  we  will  probably  be  unable 


to  continue  a  great 

war .  ‘ 

The 

AGS 

Operations 

staff 

officer 

agrees : 

" Probably  there  would 

have 

been 

no 

war  If  the 

Uni  ted 

States 

had  not 

Inflicted  embargoes  on 

Japan 

-  . 

the 

freezing  of 

funds , 

restrictions  on 

the  export  of  petroleum,  and  a  cutoff  of  shipments  of  Iron  and  steel 
scrap.  "To  put  matters  In  strongest  terms:  Ue  went  to  war  because  our 


material  stocks  were  being  used  up.  Japan  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
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arms.*  The  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Army  General  Staff  wrote  privately  on  1 

November.  "One  reaches  the  unavoidable  conclusion  that  we  must  go  to 
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war . 

The  factor  of  national  Interests  at  stake,  as  perceived  by  the 

military  organization,  came  to  overwhelm  detached  appraisal.  On  7 
September  1941,  Tojo  said  that  peace  on  American  terms  would  mean  the 
gradual  impoverishment  of  Japan,  without  a  doubt,  whereas  war  offered  at 
least  a  50-50  possibility  of  victory.  That  would  be  better,  argued  Tojo, 
than  to  be  "ground  down  without  doing  emythlng ."  In  the  famous  exchange 
on  14  October  between  Tojo  and  Premier  Konoe .  the  former  asserted  that  "a 
man  sometimes  must  dare  to  leap  boldly  from  the  towering  stage  of 

Klyomlzu  Temple."  Konoe  retorted  that  nations  dared  not  endanger  their 
existence  rashly.  On  30  October,  It  was  concluded  In  essence  that  the 
cost  of  proceeding  wl  thout  war  was  prohibitive  In  terms  of  Japan's 
long-term  position.  Admiral  Nagano  Insisted  at  the  17-hour  marathon 

liaison  meeting  of  1  November  that  "the  time  for  war  will  not  come 

later!"  when  the  Imperial  Conference  of  5  November  convened,  Tojo 
observed  that,  though  the  early  stages  of  hostilities  posed  no  problem 
for  Japan,  by  1943  there  would  be  no  petroleum  for  military  use,  and 
ships  would  stop  moving.  There  was  "no  end  of  difficulties."  but  T6)o 
could  think  of  no  other  method ,  under  the  circumstances .  "I  fear,"  he 
said,  "that  we  would  become  a  third-class  nation  after  two  or  three  years 
If  we  merely  sat  tight."  When  the  decision  for  war  was  finalized  at  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1  December,  To}3  asserted  that  the  United  States 
had  "not  only  belittled  the  dignity  of  our  Empire  and  made  It  Impossible 
for  us  to  harvest  the  fruits  of  the  China  Incident ,  but  also  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  our  Empire."  In  view  of  the  enormous  and 

increasing  economic  and  military  pressure  being  applied  to  Japan  by  the 
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United  States,  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  China,  war  was  the  only 

answer  ‘In  order  to  resolve  the  present  crisis  and  assure  survival . “ 
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Japan  was  quite  prepared  for  a  long  war,  concluded  To Jo. 

The  edge  of  shrillness  that  appeared  In  Japan's  final  decision  is 

reflected  in  the  exasperation  with  the  American  stance,  as  expressed  by 

tiara,  the  President  of  the  Privy  Council.  ‘The  United  States,'  he  said, 

‘is  being  utterly  conceited,  obstinate,  and  disrespectful.  It  is 

regrettable  Indeed.  tie  simply  cannot  tolerate  such  an  attitude 

Foreign  Minister  Togo  used  the  word  'carefree"  to  describe  the  attitude 

SO 

of  the  High  Command  once  the  fateful  decision  had  been  reached. 

Several  observations  become  relevant  at  this  point:  (11  The 

ancient  Way  of  Che  Warrior  ( Hagakure >  exhorted  the  samurai  to  “dash 

forward  bravely  and  with  Joy  when  meeting  difficult  situations.  ...  ‘The 

more  the  water,  the  higher  the  boat  '  “  And:  ‘No  matter  what  it  is, 

there  is  nothing  that  cannot  be  done.  If  one  manifests  the  determination , 

[one]  can  move  heaven  and  earth.'  After  all,  ‘Common  sense  will  not 

accomplish  great  things.  Simply  become  desperate  and  ' crazy  to 
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die . 


(2)  It  has  been  said  that  the  Japanese  suffer  from  a  “siege 


psychology'  (tolo  ahlnrll  -■  'a  prevalent  impression  that  Japan  is  under 
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attack  by  other  countries.'  (3)  As  a  Japanese  editor  once  told 

American  writer  Robert  Christopher :  'You  always  have  to  remember  Chat  wc 
Japanese  are  hysterics  .'  Though  Christopher  regards  this  as  an  overstate¬ 
ment,  he  notes  that  'there  is  undeniably  a  traditional  highly  emotional 
Japanese  response  to  a  continuing  pattern  of  slights  and  injuries .  That 
response  is  to  bear  one's  grievances  quietly,  even  courteously ,  for  a 
prolonged  period  .  .  .  and  then  to  explode  in  a  frenzy  of  destructive  rage 
with  no  heed  for  consequences .  (4)  In  the  finai  analysis  the  notion 

of  victory  or  defeat,  to  the  Japanese,  transcended  logic  and  embraced 
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filth  and  fatalism.  A  veteran  IJA  general  officer  observed  that 

commanders  strove  to  do  their  best  first ,  but  then  * prayed  for  the  grace 
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of  Heaven  and  divine  Intervention . ’ 

With  respect  to  the  military  organization' s  ability  to  communicate 
with  and  Influence  the  political  leadership ,  it  can  be  said  with 
confidence  that  Japanese  military  goals  essentially  equalled  national 
goals:  "What  was  good  for  the  military  was  good  for  the  country.’ 

neither  the  nominal  ( Rmperor)  nor  executive  (Premier  and  Cabinet )  nor 
parliamentary  (Dletl  authorities  Infused  much  subs tantlve  Input  Into  what 
were ,  for  all  practical  purposes,  predetermined  mllltary-naval  strategic 
decisions .  For  a  decade  since  1931,  Japan  lived  in  an  era  of  constant 
crisis  Justifying  Invocation  of  the  all-powerful  dictum  of  ’national 
security."  Given  the  historical  Independence  of  the  Supreme  Command 
Prerogative ,  the  military  organization  needed  only  to  petition  the  Throne 
for  sanction  of  the  most  Important  matters  affecting  the  general  staffs 
and  ministries  of  the  two  services.  Usually  It  was  not  difficult  for  the 
services  to  obtain  the  desired  funding  authorizations  from  the  Diet,  as 
we  saw.  Rarely  did  a  parliamentarian  ( such  as  Ozakl  Yuklo )  ever  dare  to 
stand  up  to  the  military  openly. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  governmental  and  command  structure  for 
consultation  and  for  the  certification  of  decisions.  In  the  period 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  deliberative  bodies  which  figure  most 
prominently  are  the  Imperial  Conferences  held  In  the  presence  of  the 
monarch  (Cozen  KalQl)  and  the  IGHQ-Government  Liaison  Conferences 
( Dalhon' el  Selfu  Renraku  Kalal ) .  Between  July  1941  and  the  attack  on 
Hawaii,  working  Liaison  Conferences  met  about  forty-two  times ;  largely 
pro-forma  Imperial  Conferences,  three  times.  Although  both  bodies 
Included  uniformed  members,  consensus  always  dominated  the  decisionmaking 
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process . 

But,  until  the  greet  Army  mutiny  of  February  1936,  the  military  had 
another  way  of  Influencing  the  political  leadership .  by  murdering  or 
threatening  to  murder  objectionable  public  figures  --  what  has  been 
termed  Government  by  Assassination.  Sven  after  the  Control  Group 
(Tdsel -ha]  In  the  Army  brought  most  outrages  under  control,  the  threat  of 
direct-action  suasion  continued ,  to  the  point  that  the  lives  of  Prince 
Konoe ,  Admiral  Yamamoto,  and  even  Tojo  were  threatened  at  various  times 
before  and  during  the  war.  The  armed  forces  had  their  own  terms  of 
generalized  opprobrium  for  those  they  disliked:  parasitic  businessmen, 
opportunistic  politicians,  and  weak-kneed  diplomats.  As  Haoakure  put  It, 
‘Calculating  people  are  contemptible  .  .  ■  [for]  calculation  deals  with 
loss  and  gain,  and  the  loss  and  gain  mind  never  stops.  Death  Is 
considered  loss,  and  life  Is  considered  gain.  Thus ,  death  Is  something 
that  such  a  [wretched]  person  does  not  care  for  ...  Furthermore , 

scholars  and  their  like  are  men  who  with  wit  and  speech  hide  their  own 
true  cowardice  and  greed. 

The  result  of  such  an  atmosphere  was  that  in  practice,  as  admitted 
by  an  IJA  lleutemmt  colonel  who  served  for  many  years  on  the  Planning 
Board  and  In  the  Munitions  Ministry,  ‘all  the  civilian  ministries  were 
utterly  blind  regarding  trends  In  the  war  situation  and  military 
strategy.'  Yet ,  if  the  civilian  ministries  needed  to  undertake  a  program 
of  their  own,  especially  during  the  later  stages  of  the  war  when  there 
were  grave  shortages  of  transportation  and  material  for  civil  use,  those 
ministries  had  to  beseech  the  Army  and  Navy  for  assistance .  The 
above-mentioned  IJA  lieutenant  colonel  wrote  after  the  war.  'From  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts,  we  prayed  for  a  great  statesman  to  appear,  one  who 
would  be  able  to  [balance  the  demands] ,  integrate  political  and  military 
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strategy,  and  handle  material  mobilization  suitably ;  but  our  prayers  were 
never  answered."  Prime  Minister  Konoe  constantly  complained  about  being 
left  out  of  the  picture  by  the  armed  forces. 

According  to  Admiral  Yonal ,  who  was  Deputy  Prime  Minister  as  well 

as  Navy  Minister  In  1944-1945 ,  even  the  Jushln  (Senior  Statesmen  - 

former  Premiers )  were  "told  nothing  as  to  what  is  going  on  In  the 

government"  or  the  High  Cotrmand ;  "consequently ,  whether  the  trend  of  the 

country  Is  toward  war  or  against  It,  the  so-called  Senior  Statesmen  are 

In  no  position  to  know."  Others  have  charged  that  even  the  Emperor  was 

misled  by  the  armed  forces  on  a  number  of  occasions ,  and  was  chronically 

bereft  of  military  Intelligence .  Overweening  domination  over  the 

civilian  ministries  by  the  military  organization  Is  attested  to  by 

Foreign  Minister  Togo,  who  long  remembered  his  ‘fields  of  combat  by 

disputation,"  such  as  ‘heated  confiicts  with  miii tarlsts"  in 

November -December  1941,  and  a  three-hour  altercation  with  Tojo  In 
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September  1942  These  lnstewces  do  not  bespeak  a  substantial 

Interface  or  communallty  between  the  military  organization  and  the 
political  leadership  In  terms  of  mutual  communication  and  influence . 

Illustrative  of  the  military  organization's  realistic  modelling  ol 
force  size  and  structure  to  achieve  national  objectives  are  the  Japanese 
war  plans  ot  1941.  That  year,  the  entire  Japanese  Army  numbered  51 
divisions  and  138  air  squadrons.  To  conquer  the  Philippines ,  Guam,  Hong 
Kong,  Malaya,  Burma,  Java,  Sumatra,  the  Celebes,  Borneo,  the  Bismarck 
Islands,  and  Timor,  a  basic  strength  of  eleven  ground  divisions,  nine 
tank  regiments ,  two  air  groups,  and  three  directly-attached  brigades  was 
assigned  to  the  IJA  core  force  --  General  Terauchl  Hlsalchl's  Southern 
Army,  based  In  Saigon.  Under  Terauchl ,  the  25th  Army  was  given  the 
mission  of  reducing  Malaya;  commanded  by  Lt .  General  Yamashlta  Tomoyukl , 
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it  had  the  first  priority  of  the  campaign.  The  14  th  Army  (under  Lt . 
General  Homma  M asaharu)  would  operate  against  the  Philippines ;  the  16th 
Army  (Lt.  General  Imeunura  Hitoshl) ,  against  the  Dutch  Bast  Indies;  the 
25th  Army  (Lt.  General  Ilda  Shojlro) ,  against  Burma,  as  well  as 
'maintaining  stability'  in  Thailand  and  Indo-Chlna.  The  3rd  Air  Wing 
(under  Lt .  General  Sugawara  Mlchlo )  lent  support  with  430  planes  --  four 
fighter,  one  scout,  three  light  bomber,  and  three  heavy  bomber  groups. 
The  5th  Air  Ring  (Lt.  General  Obata  Blryo)  deployed  another  150  airplanes 
--  two  fighter,  one  scout,  three  light  bomber,  and  two  heavy  bomber 
groups.  One  Infantry  division .  loaned  by  Japanese  forces  In  China,  would 
be  committed  to  the  Hong  Kong  operation.  Against  Guam  and  the  Blsmarcks , 
a  South  Seas  Detachment  would  be  formed,  built  around  three  Infantry 
battalions .  After  seizing  Rabaul ,  the  Detachment  would  shift  its  efforts 

against  the  area  of  Palau.  The  main  logistic  base  for  the  southern 

operations  was  Indo-Chlna;  the  intermediate  relay  base  was  Taiwan;  the 
ancillary  relay  facility  was  the  Canton  area. 

The  Army  was  determined  to  conduct  the  operations  planned  against 
both  Malaya  and  the  Philippines,  even  If  the  Japanese  Combined  Fleet  had 
to  Intercept  the  main  U.S.  Fleet.  In  the  event  the  Soviet  Union  entered 
the  war,  alone  or  in  concert  with  the  United  States ,  necessary  Japanese 
reinforcements  would  be  rushed  to  Manchuria  from  the  homeland  and  from 

China.  The  powerful  Kwantung  Army  in  Manchuria ,  which  had  been  built  to 

a  peak  of  readiness  since  July  1941,  still  possessed  six  army  corps, 
thirteen  Infantry  divisions ,  a  tank  corps,  various  garrison  and 
supporting  units,  and  an  air  division.  The  neighboring  Korea  Army 
Included  two  ground  divisions.  All  the  while,  Japanese  military 
operations  would  continue  against  China,  where  twenty-one  divisions , 
twenty-one  brigades,  and  many  other  ground  and  air  units  were  deployed. 
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Indeed,  it  was  argued  that  success  In  Insular  and  continental  Southeast 
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Asia  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  settlement  of  the  China  conflict . 

On  5  November  1941.  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Suglyama  Gen, 
provided  the  timetable  for  the  projected  operations :  to  complete  the 
Philippines  campaign  --  SO  days;  Malaya  --  100  days ;  East  Indies  --  SO 
days.  The  entire  operation  should  be  over  within  five  months  after  the 
opening  of  hostilities .  In  case  of  an  American  Navy  sortie  or  an 
unlikely  Soviet  Intervention ,  the  timetable  would  " probably  have  to  be 
extended."  In  the  worst  case,  army  corps  would  be  transferred  to  the 
south  from  Japan  and  the  china  theater. 

As  for  the  Navy,  the  IJN  ratio  of  strength  against  that  of  the 

United  States  was  estimated  at  7  1/2  to  10;  but  40  percent  of  the  U.S 

fleet  was  In  the  Atlantic.  Though  existing  elements  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in 

the  Pacific  might  be  able  to  interfere  with  Japanese  operations  in 

Southeast  Asia,  enemy  strength  would  undoubtedly  be  Insufficient  to 

engage  in  a  decisive  battle  until  naval  reinforcements  arrived  from  the 

Atlantic,  and  that  would  take  considerable  time.  Britain  might  be  able 

to  send  a  small  flotilla  to  Singapore,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  lack 

confidence  In  victory,  should  the  Anglo-Saxon  Powers  combine  their 

forces.  Even  if  the  enemy  navies  were  destroyed  In  decisive  battle, 

however,  the  war  would  continue  for  a  long  time  after  t he  operations  in 

the  south.  The  Navy  was  prepared  to  Incur  considerable  losses.  Apart 

from  sinkings  of  merchant  ships,  there  might  be  losses  of  aircraft  as 
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great  as  one  -  third  or  one-half 

Regarding  the  composition  and  prospects  of  the  IJN  strike  force 
against  Pearl  Harbor,  map  exercises  were  conducted  by  a  special  study 
team  at  the  Naval  War  College  in  Tokyo  in  mid-September  1941  Admiral 
Yamamoto' s  scheme  was  gamed  with  Inconclusive  results  Once  the  hypothet- 
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leal  raid  proved  successful .  A  second  time,  the  results  were  poor  and 
the  attackers  lost  two  of  six  carriers  sunk  and  two  damaged,  and  127 
planes  shot  down.  Yamamoto  had  to  threaten  to  resign  before  serious  IJN 
resistance  to  the  plan  was  overcome;  the  admiral  got  to  keep  all  six 
fleet  carriers  that  he  had  wanted  for  the  operation:  the  large  carriers 
Akagl  (flag)  and  Kaga .  the  light  carriers  Soruu  and  Hlru u.  the  brand-new 
Shokaku  and  Zulkaku.  Bach  carrier  bore  about  70  aircraft ;  183  planes 

participated  in  the  first  wave,  167  In  the  second  wave,  39  flew  combat 
air  patrol  over  the  carriers ,  and  40  were  held  In  reserve.  The  rest  of 
the  task  force  Included  two  screening  battleships ,  three  cruisers ,  nine 
destroyers,  and  three  patrol  submarines.  Sent  ahead  were  twenty-seven 
submarines ,  five  of  which  carried  midget  subs,  and  eleven  of  which  bore 

launch- planes .  After  refuelling  the  task  force,  eight  tankers  were  sent 
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back. 

The  phenomenal  scope  and  speed  of  IJA  and  IJN  operations  by  land, 

sea.  eind  air  In  the  Pacific  between  December  1941  and  the  spring  of  1942 

are  well-known.  The  successful  strike  against  Pearl  Harbor  cost  the 

Japanese  a  total  combat  loss  of  nine  fighters,  fifteen  dlvebombers ,  and 

five  torpedo  planes,  largely  In  the  second  wave.  Of  all  the  IJN  aircraft 

which  returned  from  the  raids,  74  had  been  holed.  Fifty  planes  crashed 

on  landing,  of  which  twenty  were  destroyed .  Operations  In  Southeast  Asia 

proceeded  so  well  that,  as  early  as  the  end  of  1941,  General  Suglyama  was 

able  to  step  up  his  schedule  for  the  Invasion  of  Java  by  one  month.  Only 

In  the  Philippines  could  U .S . -Filipino  forces  put  up  sufficient 

resistance  to  hold  the  last  bastions  at  Bataan  and  Corregldor  until 

Aprll-May  1942,  a  slowdown  of  IJA  plans  that  cost  General  Hoirna  his 

cormand  but  did  not  seriously  delay  the  acquisition  of  Japan's  main 
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objectives  In  the  south. 
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with  Allied  opposition  so  rapidly  crushed,  and  with  the  Russians 
refusing  to  enter  the  Pacific  War  while  fighting  for  survival  In  Europe, 
the  Japanese  High  Cormand  had  no  need  to  Increase  Its  force  levels. 
Indeed,  forces  were  withdrawn  from  the  south  In  early  1942  and  shifted  to 
Manchuria  and  China.  Only  with  the  reversal  In  Japan's  fortunes  starting 
with  the  battles  of  the  Coral  Sea  In  May  1942  and  Midway  in  June  did  the 
redeployment  and  reconstitution  of  Japanese  forces  begin.  In  1944  and 
1945,  the  once  ell  te  Kwantung  Army  was  bled  of  men  and  equipment  for  the 
benefit  of  other  theaters.  The  firepower  of  the  forces  left  In  Manchuria 
was  cut  by  a  half  to  two- thirds . 

Loss  of  aircraft  and  veteran  pilots  and  shortages  of  fuel  led  to  a 

reliance  on  suicidal  Kami kaze  units  by  1944,  made  up  largely  of  green, 

111 -trained  aviators  and  a  melange  of  planes.  By  1944-1945 ,  the  Japanese 

were  finally  obliged  to  dip  deeply  Into  their  manpower  barrel  In  order  to 

replace  casualties  and  create  new  formations,  especially  In  the  Army. 

All  men  In  the  lowest  physical  category  of  the  non-exempt,  and  above, 

were  now  being  drafted.  Whereas  before  the  war,  60  percent  of  :.rmu 

enlisted  men  were  regulars ,  by  194 5  the  figure  had  fallen  below  15 
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percent . 

The  Japanese  Army  had  had  many  hopes  of  quantitative  as  well  as 
qualitative  Improvement  to  cope  with  strategic  goals.  For  example, 
armored  formations  began  to  attract  more  serious  attention  after  193 7, 
and  a  mechanized  headquarters  was  finally  set  up  In  April  1941  There 
was  Calk  of  forming  ten  fully -equipped  tank  divisions  on  a  crash  basis. 
The  Moloch  of  the  Pacific  War,  however,  and  the  many  defeats  after  1942 
prevented  the  attainment  of  almost  all  such  expansionary  programs  Not 
one  armored  division  had  been  activated  by  December  1941. 
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By  wat's  end,  though  the  Navy  had  been  shattered,  Japan  still 
possessed  a  very  Impressive  number  of  men  and  planes.  In  August  1945  the 
core  of  the  Army  was  made  up  of  169  Infantry  divisions ,  four  tank 
divisions ,  and  fifteen  air  divisions ,  Including  air  divisions  established 
from  training  units.  Total  personnel  strength  approximated  S ,500 ,000 
officers  and  men.  Including  2,350,000  In  Japan.  There  were  some  9,000 
Army  and  Navy  aircraft.  Including  6,000  for  use  In  the  defense  of  the 
homeland. 

In  Manchuria  In  1945,  the  Kwantung  Army  possessed  the  largest  (but 

qualitatively  weakest )  number  of  Infantry  divisions  In  Its  40-year -old 

history:  24  divisions  Intended  to  bluff  the  Russians.  Personnel 

strength  was  780,000  but  there  were  only  fifty  first-line  planes.  Seven 

more  divisions  and  260,000  men  were  stationed  In  Korea.  Forces  In  China 

numbered  1,050,000,  grouped  In  one  air  force,  one  tank,  and  twenty-two 
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Infantry  dlvlsons. 

Drawing  upon  their  force  level  of  1945,  the  Japanese  High  Command 
devised  operational  plans  designed  to  exact  a  fearsome  price  from  the 
expected  lnvadeis  of  the  homeland.  Both  Japanese  and  Anglo  Arne  cl  cart 
sources  agree  that  the  landings  would  have  been  extremely  costly  for  both 
sides,  as  already  foretold  by  the  fierce  battles  for  Japanese  held  island 
bastions  In  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific.  Eventually ,  Allied  Invasion 
of  japan  proved  unnecessary .  In  Manchuria  the  antlcllmactlcal  Soviet 
Irruption  of  August  1945  was  more  a  promenade  than  a  combat  campaign .  To 
this  day,  the  Japanese  say  that  the  the  Kwantung  Army  therefore  achieved 
lt3  primary  mission,  almost  till  the  end  of  Its  existence.  fending  off 
the  Russians  and  preventing  the  Communlzatlon  of  Northeast  Asia. 

The  most  Irrational  aspect  of  the  Japanese  military  organization's 
approach  to  war  Is  found  In  the  Incompatibility  of  strategic  objectives 
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with  the  logistical  infrastructure  and  national  industrial  -  technical 

base.  An  overpopulated,  have-not  country,  Japan  possessed  a  pygmy 

economy  by  the  standards  of  advanced  industrial  powers,  and  little 

appreciation  of  the  totality  of  modern  war  in  coping  with  the  huge  civil 

and  military  requirements  it  set  for  Itself.  Productive  capacity, 

vulnerable  and  essentially  unenlarged ,  was  insufficient  to  support 

wartime  demand,  the  military  services  never  obtained  Chelr  main 

productive  targets.  An  AGS  planner  has  remarked  that  the  Pacific  War 

began  with  Japem' s  need  for  raw  materials  and  ended  the  same  way.  It  has 

been  argued  that  the  real  cause  of  the  war  can  be  traced  to  one  crucial 

shortage:  oil.  vice  Admiral  Hoshlna,  chief  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Bureau 

in  194 5,  said  as  much.  Without  oil  Imports,  Japan  could  not  win  the  war 
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against  China  or,  for  that  matter,  survive  as  a  nation. 

Among  the  oil-producing  countries  of  the  world,  Japan  ranked 
twenty  -  second .  In  1941,  4,000  domestic  wells  produced  1,941.000  barrels, 
scarcely  0.1  percent  of  the  global  total.  The  United  States'  400,000 
wells  were  producing  1,403,784.000  barrels  --  more  than  7 00  times  Japan's 
total.  Japanese  oil  production  never  matched  the  peak  year  of  193  7 
(2,470,000  barrels)  and  output  continued  to  decline  throughout  the  war. 
In  fact,  Japan  was  importing  approximately  80  percent  of  its  crude  oil 
(in  increasing  amounts)  and  refined  stocks  (In  decreasing  amounts)  from 
the  United  States.  Another  10  percent  came  from  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  In  1940,  Japan  managed  to  import  a  record  total  of  37 ,160 ,000 
barrels,  but  there  were  few  dependable  outside  sources  that  could  be 
drawn  upon:  the  Sakhalin  concession  --  316,000  barrels  per  year, 

terminated  by  Che  Russians  in  /larch  1944 ;  and  Taiwan  --  a  mere  37,000 


barrels  annually. 
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Heroic  domestic  economies  were  Instituted  by  the  Japanese  as  soon 
as  1938 ,  when  the  government  Imposed  gasoline  rationing .  Next ,  civilian 
use  of  motor  gasoline  was  stopped,  and  allocations  of  fuel  and  lubricants 
were  cut  back  for  civil  factories.  Almost  all  civilian  motor  vehicles. 
Including  busses  and  taxis,  were  removed  from  the  roads;  operators  of 

essential  services  were  obliged  to  Install  wood  or  charcoal.  The  result 
was  that  civilian  consumption  of  gasoline  went  down  from  6 ,323,000 
barrels  In  1940  to  1,583,000  In  1941.  Manufacturing  of  passenger  cars 
was  stopped  In  1944. 

The  refining  capability  went  up  during  the  war  but  ambitious  plans 
for  synthetic  oil  production  proved  very  disappointing .  These 
considerations ,  however,  were  entirely  secondary  to  the  oil  riches 
expected  to  be  brought  to  Japan,  once  the  Dutch  and  British  were 

defeated,  from  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo.  These  Islands  had  a  prewar 

combined  production  capacity  of  an  average  180.000  barrels  of  crude  oil 
per  day,  and  a  refining  potential  of  197,000  barrels  a  day.  Japan's 

early  successes  in  Southeast  Asia  caused  Premier  Tojo  to  tell  the  cabinet 
in  February  1942  that  the  country' s  oil  supplies  had  been  secured  and  the 
home  oil  industry  could  no  longer  be  termed  an  ' essential  Industry.' 

Nhlle  home  production  virtually  stagnated  thereafter,  the  N.E.I. 
received  prime  attention  as  the  Japanese  sought  to  create  an  autarkic 
position  in  oil.  Production  of  crude  oil  In  the  Southern  Zone,  which  had 
amounted  to  65 ,100,000  barrels  In  1940  but  to  only  25,927,000  In  1942, 
rose  tv  a  peak  of  49,614,000  barrels  In  1943  and  then  fell  off  to 
39 ,916 ,000  in  1944  and  6 ,545 ,000  In  the  first  seven  months  of  1945. 
Refinery  output  was  less  impressive :  1940  -  63 ,955 .000  barrels,  1942  - 

13,870,000,  1943  -  28,398,000;  1944  -  26,845,000;  1945  -  4,448,000. 

Whereas  the  10 ,524 ,000  barrels  of  oil  that  were  hauled  to  Japan  In  1942 
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constituted  40  percent  of  the  production  of  the  Southern  Zone,  the 

14 ,500 ,000  barrels  Imported  In  1943  amounted  to  29  percent.  By  1944  the 

figure  was  only  13.5  percent.  Almost  no  oil  got  through  from  the  South 

in  194 5.  Tojo's  early  assurances  had  given  way  to  a  situation  wherein, 
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as  was  often  said ,  oil  became  more  precious  than  blood. 

Central  to  the  importation  of  resources  from  Southeast  Asia  was  the 
need  for  a  giant  merchant  fleet  and  open  sea  lanes  to  the  homeland . 
Neither  prerequisite  could  be  met  as  the  wartime  years  went  by.  Since 
Japan  had  6 ,350,000  tons  of  available  merchant  shipping  In  1941  -  double 
the  minimum  amount  deemed  necessary  -  new  construction  remained 
relatively  low.  By  the  end  of  1942,  about  1,250,000  tons  had  already 
been  lost  to  enemy  action,  a  scale  of  decrease  which  grew  steadily 
worse:  2,560,000  tons  were  lost  In  1943,  3,480,000  tons  In  1944.  By 

war's  end,  Japan  had  only  1,600,000  tons  of  shipping  left,  of  which 
one- third  was  unserviceable.  According  to  A'Jmlcal  Toyoda,  commander  of 
the  Combined  hleet,  "By  the  time  of  the  Saipan  operation  [in  1944],  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  the  drafting  of  the  operation  plans  was  the  tact 

that  we  did  not  have  sufficient  tankers  to  support  it."  At  most  the 

Japanese  had  834,000  tanker  tons  afloat  In  December  1943,  by  the  end  of 
the  war,  only  248,000 ,  despite  new  construction.  Premier  Hlgashlkunl 
told  the  Imperial  Diet  in  September  1945  that  ‘ the  basic  cause  of  defeat 
was  the  loss  of  transport  shipping."  As  U.S.  Strategic  Bombing  Survey 

analysts  said,  the  Japanese  oil  Industry  was  "already  defunct"  because  of 
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a  lack  of  crude  oil  by  the  time  the  B-29  s  began  their  raids  In  1944. 

The  declining  fate  of  the  vital  oil  Industry  was  largely  replicated 
across  the  board  In  terms  of  basic  materials ,  throughout  the  war  years, 
whether  reference  Is  made  to  Iron  ore ,  aluminum,  ferro-alloy  ores, 

organic  glass,  magnesium,  crude  rubber,  superphosphates ,  copper,  zinc. 
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lead,  Cln,  coal,  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  chlorine ,  or  oxygen,  etc.  One 

statistic  dramatizes  the  realities.  In  1939,  Japan  was  able  to  Import 

2 ,555 ,000  tons  of  scrap  steel  and  Iron;  In  1945 ,  1,000  tons.  In  1939, 

there  was  a  stockpile  of  5,7 91,000  tons  of  scrap;  In  1945  a  mere  308,000 
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tons . 

The  most  direct  consequences  of  Japan's  economic  and  demographic 

constraints  were  found  in  the  levels  of  ammunition ,  ordnance,  arm3 ,  and 

equipment  that  could  be  fabricated  against  the  armed  forces'  desiderata . 
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Selected  categories  follow,  providing  peak  figures  and  end -of -war : 

Smokeless  powder.  February  1945  --  2,344  tons  (peak); 

July  1945  --  1,369  tons. 

Organic  high  explosives •  March  1945  --  4,279  tons;  July 
1945  --  1,720  tons.  (Comparative  figures:  Japan,  1944 
--  44,000  tons;  USA.,  1944  -  1,143,000  tons.  Japan, 

194 S  --  9,000  tons,  USA..  1945  --  55 1,000  tons . ) 

Explosives.  March  1945  -  6,535  tons;  July  1945 

3,089  tons. 

The  Navy  took  delivery  of  a  peak  annual  output  of  468,000  tons  of 
warships  between  April  1944  and  March  194 5.  In  the  last  reporting  period, 
Aprll-July  1945,  the  figure  was  67 ,000  tons.  In  major  categories,  2 
battleships  were  delivered  during  the  war  (none  In  1944- 1945) ;  18 
carriers  (4  in  1944-1945 );  6  cruisers  (1  In  1944- 1945) ;  70  destroyers  (37 
In  1944-1945);  and  132  submarines  (59  in  1944-1945)  .  But  In  1944-1945, 
special  attack  vessels  (suicide  boats,  small  submarines ,  and  manned 
torpedoes )  were  first  delivered:  5,121  In  1944;  1,733  In  the  last  year 


of  the  war. 
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Production  of  armored  fighting  vehicles  for  the  Army  reached  an 
annual  peak  of  5 44  medium  tanks  in  1943,  and  70S  light  tanks  in  1940; 
final  output  was  89  medium  and  5  light  tanks  In  194 5.  The  Army  possessed 
the  miniscule  number  of  62,500  organic  motor  vehicles  In  1941.  More  than 
95  percent  of  finished  vehicle  production  flowed  from  three  civilian 
companies.  Including  Nissan  and  Toyota. 

Japanese  aircraft  production  peaked  In  1944:  13,811  fighters, 

5,100  bombers,  2,147  scouts,  6,147  trainers,  and  9 75  miscellaneous  planes 
(Including  flying  boats,  transports,  and  kamikaze);  total  for  year 
28,180.  In  1945 ,  aircraft  output  amounted  to  5,474  fighters,  1,934 
bombers,  0 55  scouts,  2,523  trainers ,  and  280  miscellaneous ;  total  for 
year  11,066  planes. 

inevitably ,  then,  the  military  organization's  strategic  objectives 
were  degraded  by  the  country's  unsubstantial  logistical  Infrastructure 
and  Industrial -technical  base.  Over  the  long  haul,  Japan  could  hardly 
hope  to  compete  militarily  against  a  superpower  like  the  United  States  In 
crucial  sectors  (to  mention  only  two )  such  as  munitions  manufacture, 
where  the  adverse  ratio  was  1:10  at  best ,  and  steel  and  coal  production 
was  perhaps  1:13.  Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  armed  forces  Invested 
Immense  effort  In  the  production  of  vital  armaments  such  as  aircraft . 
American  analysts  generously  concluded  after  the  war  that  'the  results 
were  not  Inconsiderable.  ...  In  view  of  the  essential  limitations  within 
which  the  Japanese  economy  had  to  operate,  this  achievement  cannot  be 
minimized . 

The  Japanese  were  unsuccessful  in  Integrating  their  strategic 
objectives  with  those  of  their  allies  In  World  War  II  Japan's  allies 
were  her  partners  In  the  Anti -Comintern  Pact  and  Tripartite  Alliance 
Nazi  Germany  the  senior  European  member  of  the  Axis,  Fascist  Italy  the 


Junior  member.  Germanophtle  elements  in  the  Japanese  Army  were  the 
driving  force  behind  the  partnership .  The  Navy  was  far  less 
enthusiastic ,  though  some  IJN  officers  shared  the  overestlmatlon  of 
German  power  and  hoped  that  the  Germans  would  not  only  knock  England  out 
of  the  war  but  would  also  seriously  divert  the  United  States  from 
applying  Its  strength  to  the  Far  East. 

The  Japanese -German  relationship  was  a  failure  In  terms  of  the 

integration  of  strategic  objectives .  Hitler  would  have  liked  Japan  to 

attack  Siberia  at  various  times ,  but  he  provided  only  oblique  hints  of 

his  intention  to  invade  the  Soviet  Union  In  June  1941.  For  their  part , 

the  Japanese  did  not  let  the  Germans  Into  their  operational  plans  for 

attacking  the  western  Powers  in  the  Pacific  In  December  of  the  same 

year.  The  Japanese  thrust  to  the  south ,  although  it  engaged  the  Western 

European  enemies  of  Germany ,  did  nothing  to  further  Hitler's  anti -Soviet 

campaign.  The  nearest  that  the  Japanese  came  to  correlating  objectives 

was  the  rather  academic  notion  of  linking  operational  spheres  in  the  area 

of  South  Asia ,  with  the  Japanese  Invading  India  while  the  Germans  took 

the  Suez  Canal  under  attack  from  two  directions  -  from  Egypt  and  the 

Caucasus.  In  January  1942  representatives  of  the  three  Axis  navies  did 

agree  to  draw  an  operational  line  of  demarcation  west  of  Bombay  affecting 

mainly  submarine  activities.  Powerful  Japanese  naval  task  forces  did 

sweep  the  Bay  of  Bengal  but  had  to  be  diverted  to  the  western  Pacific  to 
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cope  with  the  resurgent  U.S.  Navy. 

Serious  efforts  were  made  to  exchange  Intelligence,  techniques , 
equipment,  and  commodities .  The  Germans  required  raw  materials  available 
from  Japanese  occupied  Southeast  Asia,  such  as  rubber,  quinine,  tin , 
wolfram,  tungsten ,  and  molybdenum ,  as  well  as  hemp,  hides,  and  vegetable 
oil  .  The  Japanese  also  sent  sophisticated  oxygen  torpedoes  and  launching 
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tubes,  but  needed  scientific  know-how  and  the  advanced  technology  of  the 
Third  Reich,  Including  such  varied  items  as  Industrial  diamonds,  Atabrlne 
drugs ;  lead  and  mercury;  ball  bearings  and  ground  radar;  blueprints  of 
rockets,  a  gilder  bomb,  recoilless  weapons,  antitank  and  antlalrcrtft 
guns,  machine  pistols,  and  rifles;  acoustic  buoys,  engines,  aerial 
cameras,  ciphering  machines,  and  torpedoes. 

The  Allies,  however,  largely  by  their  success  In  breaking  the  Axis 

codes,  were  able  to  shatter  the  malnly-German  surface  blockade- runner 

operations  from  Europe  to  Asia.  Between  August  1942  and  March  1943,  only 

four  of  fifteen  westbound  ships  reached  their  destination;  more  than 

93,000  tons  of  ‘special  cargo'  were  lost.  The  Germans  then  went  over  to 

cargo-carrying  submarines .  Again,  the  Allies  were  able  to  wreck  the 

effort.  Of  fifty -six  cargo  submarines  that  engaged  in  the  traffic  from 

1942  or  1943,  twenty-nine  were  sunk,  three  abwdoned  their  voyages,  and 

one  was  Interned.  A  full  one  way  trip  was  thus  completed  by  twenty- three 

submarines ,  but  nine  were  then  sunk ,  two  Interned ,  and  seven  taken  over 

by  or  given  to  the  Japanese .  This  means  that  only  five  submarines  were 

able  to  make  it  to  their  home  port  Again,  the  losses  of  special  cargo 
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were  severe. 

Five  large  Japanese  cargo-carrying  submerslbles  were  used  on  the 
route  to  Germany.  The  Japanese  say  they  were  particularly  pleased  with 
the  information  they  obtained  from  the  Germans  regarding  anti -radar 
devices  and  methods.  But  four  of  the  five  IJN  cargo  submarines  were 
eventually  lost,  and  by  1944  (after  having  possessed  a  glut  of  raw 

materials  at  the  outset  of  the  war)  the  Japanese  had  nothing  further  to 
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send.  A  number  of  German  and  Japanese  technical  experts  and 

diplomats ,  and  even  the  Indian  nationalist  Chandra  Bose,  did  get  through 
by  submarine ■  The  technicians  Included  radar,  ordnance,  and  antiaircraft 
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specialists  and  engineers ,  but,  as  one  writer  put  it,  "this  was  the  small 

change  of  a  relationship  which,  theoretically ,  should  have  produced  .  .  . 
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enormous  practical  benefits  for  the  two  partners.' 

Japanese  confidence  In  German  victory  In  Europe  was  slow  to  erode. 

A  team  of  officers  from  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  accompanied  by  a  Foreign 

Ministry  official,  visited  Germany  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1943. 

They  concluded  that  German  national  strength  was  lower  than  anticipated . 

Still,  the  most  that  Japanese  Army  officers  In  the  homeland  would  say  was 

that  they  were  ' somewhat  Inclining  to  pessimism"  so  far  as  Germany  was 

concerned.  Objective  IJA  analyses  of  German  capabilities  did  not 

commence  till  the  autumn  of  1943.  It  was  too  late,  says  Colonel  Hayashl 

--  "like  sighting  a  lighthouse  after  your  ship  has  been  wrecked.  The 

Japanese  Army  committed  a  great  error  by  placing  excessive  confidence  In 

Germany."  Only  after  D-Day  In  Normandy  In  June  1944  and  the 

assassination  plot  against  Hitler  In  July  did  the  Japanese  Army 

leadership  finally  conclude  that  " Germany  possessed  scant  prospects  for 
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victory . 

As  an  IJN  admiral  stated,  concrete  joint  operations  between  Japan 
and  Germany  were  nearly  Impossible .  There  was  no  particular  Joint  policy 

other  than  a  broad  notion  of  collaboration  envisaging  mutual  checking  of 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  powers,  accomplished  by  waging  two  separate  wars. 
Germany  and  Italy  were  Ideologically  compatible  with  Japan,  but  the 
European  and  Aslan  partners  were  a  world  apart,  geographical ly  and 
practically  speaking. 

One  tends  to  take  greater  risks  against  an  enemy  who  Is  despised . 
Though  the  Japanese  Navy  never  lost  Its  admiration  for  the  British  Navy 
and  certainly  did  not  denigrate  the  U  S.  Navy,  the  Japanese  Army  had 
little  use  for  all  its  actual  and  potential  foes.  In  general  they 
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regarded  the  Chinese  Army  as  little  better  than  bandits  In  uniform;  the 
Soviet  Russians  as  sluggish ,  unmotivated  successors  to  the  Tsars'  clods; 
the  British ,  French ,  and  Dutch  as  gln-and-tonlc  warriors  best  at  chasing 
Zulus  and  Moroccans  In  the  Riff;  and  the  Americans  as  reckless  on  the 
attack  but  helpless  on  the  defense.  'The  eunateurlshness  of  other  armies 
--  except  the  Cerman  Army,"  remarks  a  British  observer ,  'never  ceased  to 
astound  the  Japanese .'  It  was  not  difficult  to  draft  strategic  plans  and 

set  objectives  that  set  a  low  value  on  hostile  armies  In  the  field  and  on 
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enemy  powers  of  recuperation . 

Japanese  Intelligence  knew  that ,  since  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 

In  Europe ,  the  Allies  had  been  Increasing  the  number  of  troops  and 

aircraft  stationed  In  the  Far  East.  As  of  5  Wovcmber  1941,  the  manpower 

buildup  was  estimated  at  600  percent  in  Malaya,  400  percent  In  the 

Philippines ,  and  2S0  percent  In  Burma.  But  the  fighting  ability  of  those 

armies  was  Inferior  In  general,  for  they  contained  only  thirty  percent 

white  soldiers  from  their  homeland,  the  rest  being  made  up  of 

Ill-educated  and  poorly  trained  natives.  One  good  thing  could  be  said  of 

them.  they  were  thoroughly  adapted  to  tropical  conditions .  Enemy  air 

forces  were  undoubtedly  better  than  the  ground  elements,  for  aircraft 

quality  was  excellent  and  the  pilots  were  'comparatively  skillful .'  The 

appraisal  of  the  air  dimension  Is  significant.  the  Americans  had  only 

200  combat  planes  In  the  Philippines ,  of  which  two- thirds  were 

operational .  Admiral  Tomloka  later  admitted  that  'If  MacArthur  had  an 

air  force  of  5 00  planes  or  more,  we  would  not  have  ventured  to  strike  the 

Philippines .  Long  experience  had  taught  us  that  a  3  to  1  ratio  was 
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necessary  to  attain  air  supremacy.' 

Reports  of  further  Allied  ground  reinforcements  sent  to  Singapore , 
Hong  Kong,  and  Burma  by  l  December  1941  did  not  faze  the  Japanese  High 
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Command.  'We  have  assumed  In  our  planning  .  .  .  that  something  like  this 

would  occur,"  General  Suglyama  assured  the  imperial  Conference .  “it 

will  have  no  effect  on  our  operations ,  since  we  have  set  up  everything  In 

such  a  way  that  an  Increase  of  this  magnitude  will  be  of  no  consequence.' 

Similarly ,  NGS  Chief  Nagano  asserted  that  although  the  British  were  known 

to  be  sending  battleships  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  there  was  no  call  for 
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Japanese  redeployment',  ‘It  will  have  no  effect  on  our  operations 

Whenever  the  slightest  negativism  appeared  as  to  the  strength  of 

the  military  organization,  the  greater  inflictions  of  the  enemy  were 

propounded.  Toj5  felt  that  Prince  Konoe  was  excessively  pessimistic , 

“probably  because  he  knew  the  weaknesses  of  Japan  extremely  well;"  but 

one  should  not  forget  that  the  United  States  had  weaknesses  too.  At  a 

liaison  conference  on  12  November  1941,  Tojo  argued  that  the  Americans 

would  never  have  agreed  to  converse  with  the  Japanese  unless  they  had 

some  serious  weaknesses  of  their  own:  forces  split  between  two  oceans, 

"Incomplete  domestic  setup,"  and  only  enough  war  materiel  to  last  a 
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year . 

Less  known  is  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  leadership  In  1941  gave 
particular  credence  to  reports  of  alleged  disunity  within  the  United 
States,  especially  regarding  support  for  England.  Congressional 
opposition  supposedly  Included  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans, 
expressed  In  bitter  opposition  to  the  policies  of  President  Roosevelt. 
Gallup  polls  were  reassuring  to  the  Japanese ,  Indicating  that  the 
American  man- In- the  street  opposed  Involvement  In  any  overseas  conflict 
In  the  presidential  race  of  1940,  both  Roosevelt  and  Wendell  Wlllkle  had 
even  made  statements  that  were  discouraging  to  the  British  and 
encouraging  to  the  Axis.  The  Japanese  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
pronouncements  of  reportedly  influential ,  “hard-headed ,"  and  highly  vocal 
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prewar  ‘leaders’  such  as  Charles  Lindbergh,  Herbert  Hoover,  and  Senators 

wheeler,  Taft,  and  Nye.  Financial  panic  was  deemed  near  within  an 

Isolated  and  Isolationist  United  States,  which  was  dominated  by  a 

business -as -usual  outlook  rather  than  a  determination  to  fight.  Lastly, 

the  Japanese  entertained  exaggerated  views,  undoubtedly  encouraged  by 

Nazi  German  counsel ,  of  American  racial  and  minority  divisions.  Tokyo 

conveyed  Instructions  to  Its  agents  in  the  United  States  to  exploit  these 

rifts,  especially  among  workers  In  war  Industries  In  Southern 

California.  American  counterintelligence  agencies  were  kept  busy,  but 

the  war  effort  was  never  slowed.  After  the  U  S.  crackdown  on  known  or 

suspected  Japanese  agents  In  December  1941,  Japanese  intelligence  relied 

to  a  large  degree  on  Spanish  operatives ,  whose  transmissions ,  as  we  now 
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know,  were  largely  penetrated  by  Allied  cryptoanalysts 
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The  Japanese  armed  forces  were  no  better  Integrated  between  1941 

and  2945,  despite  limense  wartime  stresses ,  than  they  had  been  before  the 

war.  They  visualized  different  enemies  and  fought  different  wars. 

Although  a  shadowy  Imperial  General  Headquarters  ( Dalhon ' el )  had  been 

re-established  In  1937,  the  lack  of  cooperation  between  the  services  was 

critical.  The  Army ,  as  we  saw ,  struggled  to  prevent  the  Navy  from 

devouring  the  finite  fiscal  and  material  resources  of  the  country.  The 

Navy  was  determined  to  maintain  a  co-equal  stance  In  every  way,  while 

preventing  the  Army  from  going  Its  own  way  < dokuso)  or  running  wild 

< boso ) .  Prime  Ministers  were  helpless,  and  the  Emperor  did  not 

Intervene ,  though  some  in  the  Army  felt  that  the  sovereign  showed  marked 

favoritism  toward  the  Navy.  Again  and  again,  the  services  clashed  over 

questions  of  allocation  of  raw  materials  and  mai.jfactures .  In  1943,  for 

example,  the  Navy  Minister  threatened  to  resign  If  he  could  not  have  the 
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mere  50,000  tons  of  steel  the  Navy  needed. 

During  the  war  there  was  repeated  discussion  of  uniting  the  two 
services.  “This  was  a  problem  of  long  standing ,“  says  Colonel  Hayashl , 
“but  due  to  the  old  conventions  of  both  parties,  the  solution  had  been 
deemed  almost  hopeless."  As  the  decisive  campaign  to  defend  the  homeland 
neared  In  1945,  the  question  was  resurrected  with  pressing  relevance, 
especially  since  the  Navy  had  been  largely  reduced  to  men  without  ships, 
and  the  Army’s  main  force  was  still  Intact.  The  last  Uar  Minister, 
General  Anaml ,  and  his  staff  argued  for  combining  the  High  Command,  but 
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were  Milling  to  leave  the  War  and  Navy  ministries  as  they  Mere,  Mlthout 

being  transformed  Into  a  National  Defense  Ministry.  If  possible,  the 

portfolios  of  Minister  and  Vice  Minister  should  be  held  concurrently  by 

either  the  War  Minister  or  the  Navy  Minister.  Anaml  said  he  Mould  be 

content  to  serve  as  Vice  Minister;  Admiral  Yonal  could  be  Navy  Minister 

and  Nar  Minister  at  the  same  time.  No  progress  toward  bridging  the 
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differences  was  made,  reportedly  because  of  Yonal  s  opposition. 

Today,  one  Japanese  military  analyst  Is  attempting  to  explore  the 

history  of  IJA-IJN  Joint  operations.  ' There's  nothing  much  to  study,'  he 

complains.  ‘It's  like  a  desert  country,  where  they  have  no  word  for 

umbrella'  since  it  never  rains.  The  same  thing  can  be  said  for  ‘Joint 

operations'  In  wartime  Japan."  Cases  of  significant  subordination  of 

forces.  In  practice,  can  be  counted  on  one  hand ■  the  Southeast 

Detachment  (Nankal  Shltal)  went  under  the  8th  Fieet  in  the  Solomons ;  the 

31st  Army,  under  the  Combined  Fleet  In  the  Central  Pacific ;  the  6th  Air 

Force,  under  the  Combined  Fleet  In  the  Okinawa  campaign;  and  the  5th  Air 

Force,  under  the  same  Fleet,  In  the  homeland .  One  disgusted  IJA  officer 

called  the  Incidence  of  lnterservlce  conflict  and  disagreement ,  'the 

worst  in  the  history  of  the  world.'  After  the  war.  Admiral  Yonal 

provided  the  following  explanation  for  the  failure  to  unify  the  air 
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forces  In  1944  --  on  UN  terms: 

I  felt  that  the  Navy  was  superior  to  the  Army  In  all 
phases  of  air  activity,  and  therefore  felt  that  It  would 
be  to  mutual  advantage  for  the  Navy  to  take  control  of 
all  aspects  of  air  effort  ....  I  think  it  bolls  down 
to  a  question  of  [Army]  pride.  They  didn’t  like  to  give 
up  part  of  their  own  forces  to  the  Navy.  I  believe  that 
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there  were  numerous  Instances  when  the  Navy  felt  that 
this  or  that  should  be  the  principal  objective  of  a 
combined  air  attack.  The  Army  would  disagree, 
considering  that  some  other  point  should  be  made  the 
butt  of  a  combined  air  attack;  and  because  the  chain  of 
command  of  the  two  forces  was  completely  divided,  the 
Navy  could  not  persuade  the  Army  to  bring  their  air 

force  to  support  the  Navy  effort,  and  vice  versa. 

Under  such  circumstances ,  one  can  conclude  that  on  occasion  each 
service  was  capable  of  rising  to  the  challenge  of  mobility  and 

flexibility  at  the  operational  level.  They  were  most  comfortable, 
however ,  while  operating  separately . 

The  previously-discussed  fiscal  and  material  realities ,  coupled 
with  a  general  backwardness  In  science  and  technology ,  Imposed  very  real 
limits  on  the  implementation  of  operational  concepts  and  decisions 

Though  the  Japanese  did  good  work  In  the  areas  of  torpedo  fabrication 
(the  famous  Long  Lemce) ,  Diesel -engine  application  Co  armored  fighting 
vehicle  construction ,  and  the  design  and  arming  of  superbattleships ,  they 
were  very  anxious  to  obtain  advanced  information  from  Germany  on  such 
top-secret  projects  as  guided  missiles ,  radar,  and  rocket  propulsion .  It 
required  an  order  by  Hitler,  In  January  1945,  to  get  the  Information 

released,  but  few  of  the  belated  consignments  ever  reached  the  Far  East. 
Complete  specimens  and  details  of  the  HE- 163  rocket  fighter  were  to  be 
sent  to  Japan,  but  only  undetailed  information  ever  got  there.  In  1944 
the  Germans  shewed  Interest  In  acquiring  anything  useful  from  Japan  to 
counter  Allied  bomber  aircraft  In  Europe ,  but  the  Japanese  ‘had  no 
suggestions  of  any  kind  to  offer.“  The  Germans  anticipated  little 
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technical  assistance ,  and  In  fact ,  beyond  torpedo  technology ,  the 

Japanese  could  contribute  little  more  than  raw  materials . 

Development  of  a  Japanese  nuclear  program  for  military  use  was 

seriously  underfunded  and  ultimately  unsuccessful.  A  thermal-ray  project 

also  failed.  IJA  submarines ,  from  which  much  had  been  expected ,  were  not 

used  much  against  merchant  shipping,  and  proved  to  be  a  dismal  failure; 

the  U.S.  Fleet  was  always  deemed  "the  one  logical  target."  IJA  tanks 

were  not  In  the  same  league  as  their  Russian,  German,  or  American 

counterparts .  Japanese  notions  of  developing  a  very  long  range  heavy- 

bomber  of  their  own  that  would  be  capable  of  striking  North  America  did 

not  advance  beyond  prototype  design  late  in  the  war.  Apart  from  the  raid 

on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  best  the  Japanese  could  do  was  to  send  carrier 

planes  against  Darwin  and  Townsville  in  Australia  and  against  Colombo  and 

Trlncomalee  In  Ceylon ;  a  few  submerslbles  against  Sydney  Harbor  and  Santa 

Barbara;  and  swarms  of  strange  little  balloon  bombs,  carrying  Incendiary 

devices,  against  the  forests  of  North  America.  The  feebleness  ot 

technology  and  Che  desperation  of  the  strategists  are  demonstrated  by  the 

wasteful  and  Indecisive  commitment  of  thousands  of  kaml kaze  pilots  In  the 
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Operations  was  paramount  In  Japanese  staff  work.  The  other  staff 
elements  were  theoretically  of  equal  Importance ,  but  that  was  paper 
equality  In  practice.  In  the  area  of  operations ,  the  German  Influence  on 
the  Army  was  particularly  pronounced ,  in  the  form  of  almighty  staff 
officers  wearing  the  braided  cord.  The  role  of  logistics ,  ‘ ungl amorous 
was  secondary.  At  least  until  the  early  Showa  era  of  the  1920s  and 
1930s,  Japanese  Military  Academy  cadets  typically  opted  first  for  the 
sabers  and  the  smart  uniforms  of  the  horse  cavalry,  though  there  were 
usually  three  times  as  many  volunteers  for  this  branch  as  there  weie 
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openings.  There  Is  a  certain  connection  between  planning  weaknesses  in 

logistics  and  the  fact  that ,  In  the  Navy,  perhaps  the  greatest 

shortcoming  was  a  dearth  of  fuel  and  ammunition.  It  has  been  suggested 

that  ‘the  ( Japanese ]  Navy  s  confidence  In  a  quick  victory  In  a  decisive 

fleet  encounter  contributed  to  Its  ultimate  lack  of  an  adequate, 
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sustained  support  force.’ 

The  Army,  too,  was  chronically  pragued  by  ammunition  shortages , 

coupled  with  problems  of  communication  and  transportation,  apart  from 

Inferiority  of  firepower .  This,  it  Is  often  said,  s termed  from  the 

absence  of  Important  combat  experience  In  World  War  I,  and  even  a  lack  of 

top-notch  reporting  of  the  little  that  had  been  observed  of  that  war.  An 

IJA  Southern  Army  staff  officer  In  the  Imphal  campaign  in  1944  reportedly 

remarked  bitterly  that  the  Japanese  army  commander  in  Burma  'would  fling 

his  troops  anywhere  If  he  thought  it  would  bring  him  publicity .  How  they 
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are  to  be  supplied  he  only  thinks  about  afterwards ■  " 

Intelligence  was  another  area  to  be  accorded  a  secondary  role . 
Like  logistics  officers ,  Intelligence  people  worried  Coo  much.  With  rare 
exceptions ,  only  'plodders'  went  Into  Intelligence  Collection 
activities  were  generally  better  than  analysis  and  estimation .  Much  of 
the  reason  for  the  low  estate  of  Intelligence,  like  logistics ,  was  the 
tendency  to  equate  prudence  with  timidity;  Impetuousness  and  zeal,  with 
heroism  and  strength  of  character.  The  historian  finds  It  difficult  to 
separate  aggressiveness  from  recklessness . 

Communications  were  chronically  poor  In  the  Army.  wheeled  and 
tracked  transportation  was  scant  and  primitive  by  western  standards  The 
medical  service  was  plagued  by  a  wartime  shortage  of  drugs,  a  wretched 
system  for  casualty  evacuation,  and  indeed  a  cavalier  attitude  toward  the 
non-ambulatory  soldier,  who  was  regarded  as  having  lost  his  raison  d'etre. 
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The  Army's  lack  of  modernization ,  however,  did  not  produce 
unacceptable  costs.  It  was,  after  all,  "a  naval  war,m  as  Admiral  Yonal 
later  claimed.  Once  again,  the  differing  approaches  of  the  two  services 
thwarted  correlation  of  operational  concept  with  strategic  objectives . 
Lieutenant  General  Kawabe,  the  last  chief  of  the  Army  General  Staff, 
provided  a  frank  and  Illuminating  explanation  of  High  Command  mind-set, 
seen  through  IJA  eyes. 

very  basically ,  the  general  plan  for  the  defense  of  the 
nation  was:  where  the  Continent  was  concerned  it  was 
the  Army's  duty,  and  where  the  Pacific  was  concerned  It 
was  the  Navy's  duty.  Both  from  the  standpoint  oi  desire 
and  from  effort.  It  was  always  well  known  by  most  people 
that  Japan  couldn't  carry  out  war  on  the  scale  that  It 
actually  did.  It  was  materially  Impossible  to  employ 
our  entire  Army  on  the  Continent  while  at  the  same  rime 
using  our  entire  Navy  In  the  Pacific.  That  such  a 
situation  should  not  be  allowed  to  arise  w&s  one  of  the 
basic  principles  From  the  Army  man's  standpoint,  I 
felt  that  any  kind  of  a  campaign  on  the  Continent  could 
be  carried  out  entirely  by  the  Army  alone,  that  we 

.eeded  no  cooperation  or  assistance  from  the  Navy. 

Since  both  the  Straits  of  Shlmonosekl  and  the  Tsugaru 

Straits  were  quite  freely  navigated,  we  didn't  have  to 
call  on  the  Navy  at  all  to  carry  on  Continental  warfare, 
but  If  war  was  to  be  carried  out  In  the  Pacific,  we 

would  leave  that  entirely  to  the  Navy.  I  felt  that  with 
the  Japanese  naval  strength  the  Western  Pacific  could  be 
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adequately  held  by  the  Japanese  Navy  alone;  that  is, 
strictly  the  Western  Pacific;  I  don't  knot*  about 
anything  further.  This  war  was  the  kind  of  war  which 
should  have  been  avoided  at  all  cost  according  to 
theory.  But  right  after  the  opening  of  the  war,  the 
Navy  did  rush  down  very  fast  and  obtain  all  that  area, 
and  so  I  felt  that  I  was  Justified  in  my  eariier  belief 
that  the  Navy  did  have  the  strength  necessary  to  look 
out  for  the  whole  Western  Pacific.  So  after  the  first 
line  was  established ,  I  thought  It  was  the  wisest  thing 
to  stop  there.  Moreover,  I  thought  that  was  the  plan, 
that  they  were  going  to  stop  there  and  stabilize  their 
position,  consolidate  their  position  and  build  up 
defenses.  Then  after  that,  when  they  started  such 
things  as  the  Midway  Campaign  and  the  Solomons  Campaign , 
I  personally  was  very  much  suprlsed .  Then  when  the  sort 
of  a  turning  point  came,  when  they  started  to  retreat, 
they  didn't  have  any  position  consolidated  enough  on  the 
original  line  that  they  could  hold  and  carry  out 
successful  defensive  warfare.  I  feel  that  the  naval 
losses  that  were  suffered  during  that  time  had  a  great 
effect  on  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  war.  If 
the  Army  had  had  a  bit  more  strength ,  If  they  had  been 
able  to  pour  In  more  troops  and  more  strength  in  New 
Guinea  and  all  those  Vc  lous  Island  bases,  possibly  they 
would  have  been  able  to  hold  that  perimeter .  If  I  were 
to  try  to  say  who  was  responsible ,  the  Army  or  the  Navy, 
for  the  finai  defeat,  I  would  say  it  was  mutual.  They 
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boU >  didn't  have  the  power  to  carry  out  the  war  to  a 
successful  termination .  I  feel ,  looking  back  on  1 t  now, 
that  had  Japan  been  ptepe.L^d  for  the  eventuality  of  such 
a  war  on  the  scale  of  thl:  -  then  we  might  have  had  a 
better  chance.  The  national  potential  wouldn't  allow 
Japan  to  build  up  a  military  force  adequate  for  a  war  on 
this  scale,  so  the  bold  beginning  at  the  outbreak  of 
this  war  was  just  a  very  unfortunate  thing. 

General  Kawabe's  remarks  point  up  the  disharmony  between  Japanese 

wartime  strategic  objectives  and  operational  concepts  -  ■  the  language  of 

perimeters  vs.  the  reality  of  overextension.  The  capitulation  of  Italy 

in  September  1943,  presaging  the  release  of  Allied  forces  to  the  Far 

Bast ,  caused  IGHQ  to  reconsider  Its  estimates  of  enemy  counter-offensive 

capabilities .  An  Imperial  Conference  decided  on  new  operational 

guidelines  on  September  30.  The  most  noteworthy  change  was  apparent  in 

the  high  command' s  delimitation  of  an  Absolute  National  Defense  Sphere 

for  the  first  time.  It  encompassed  the  Kuril  Islands,  the  Bonlns ,  the 

Inner  South  Sea  Islands,  western  New  Guinea,  the  Sunda  Islands,  and 

Burma.  The  most  pressing  problems  were  regarded  as  the  reinforcement  of 

the  zone  of  absolute  national  defense,  holding  operations  around  the 

Northern  Solomons  and  New  Guinea,  and  preparations  for  counteraction 

north  of  Australia .  The  Americans  were  designated  the  primary  national 
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enemy . 

The  shift  to  this  strategic  posture  cannot  obscure  the 
overconfidence  that  continued  to  affect  Japanese  leadership  They 
continued  to  assume  that  the  hostilities  could  be  resolved  by  military 
action,  not  by  diplomacy .  It  had  not  been  until  the  end  of  August  1943 
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C hat  Premier  Tojo  even  considered  feelers  toward  Chungking  or  efforts 
toward  mediating  the  German-Soviet  war.  The  Japanese  government  and 
military  chiefs  were  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  Admiral  Yamamoto' s 
scheme  of  1941  had  only  been  designed  to  buy  time  for  Japan  -  -  time  to 
construct  a  defensible  zone  and  to  negotiate  a  settlejnent  of  hostilities 
favorable  to  Japan ,  not  time  to  fight  a  long  war.  Tojo' s  response  to 
Japanese  reverses  was  to  redouble  his  efforts,  tighten  his  control, 
promote  optimism,  and  suppress  dissent.  As  General  Homma  later  said, 
"Tojo  believed  that  he  could  win  such  a  complicated  modern  war  simply  by 
Intensifying  the  people's  spirit  or  by  enhancing  morale. 

For  the  most  part,  the  final  two  years  of  the  Pacific  War  were 
characterized  by  Japanese  strategic  passivity .  The  military  Initiative 
had  shifted  to  the  Allies.  Enemy  counteroffensives  were  developing 
sooner  and  were  far  better  articulated  than  ICHQ  had  anticipated .  The 
enormous  economic  and  Industrial  resources  of  America  began  to  have  an 
overpowering  impact  on  the  fighting .  Whereas  the  Japanese  were  unable  to 
replace  the  four  fleet  carriers  lost  at  Midway  In  1942,  American 
shipyards  were  turning  out  dozens  of  fleet  carriers  which  became  the  core 
of  task  forces  assaulting  Japanese  bastions  across  the  Pacific.  The  US. 
strategy  also  surprised  the  Japanese  high  command  by  choosing  to  bypass 
certain  well  defended  islands,  to  leap-frog  across  the  Central  and 
Southwest  Pacific,  and  to  let  Isolated  Japanese  garrisons  like  those  at 
RabauJ  and  Truk  wither  on  the  vine. 

The  Japanese  outer  perimeter  in  the  South  Pacific  began  to  collapse 
in  the  sumner  of  1943  after  the  disengagement  from  Guadalcanal  and  the 
Aleutians .  In  the  Central  Pacific  the  Islands  of  Makln  and  Tarawa  in  the 
Gilberts ,  though  fiercely  contested,  were  lost  In  November  1943. 
Kwaj  aleln  and  Rol  In  the  Marshall  islands  fell  In  February  1944.  The 
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high  command  was  especially  unnerved  by  the  powerful  U.S.  air  and  naval 

bombardment  of  Truk  that,  month ,  for  it  proved  that  IJN  aviation  was  no 

longer  a  match  for  the  enemy.  For  the  first  time  In  the  Pacific  war . 

ICHQ  ordered  divisions  pulled  out  of  the  Kwantung  Army  In  Manchuria  and 

transferred  to  the  south.  As  Kawabe' s  coimentary  has  suggested,  JJA 

leaders  blamed  the  Navy  for  lack  of  concern  about  ground  warfare  and  for 

a  narrow  outlook  on  Jurisdiction  In  the  Pacific,  whose  defense  was  a 

naval  responsibility .  Symbolic  of  the  enfeebled  Japanese  hold  of  Pacific 

areas  was  the  U.S.  ambush  of  Admiral  Yamamoto's  aircraft  during  an 

Inspection  tour  of  Bougainville  in  April  1943.  Guided  by  Intercepted 

Intelligence ,  American  P-38  fighter  planes  shot  down  and  killed  Japan's 
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most  audacious  strategist . 

If  defense  of  Isolated  atolls  and  Islands  posed  Insuperable 

logistical  difficulties  and  precluded  maneuver,  land  operations  seemed  to 

offer  some  hope  of  success.  In  1944  the  high  command  focused  new 

attention  on  the  China  theater,  where  the  Nationalist  regime  remained  cut 

off  but  where  U.S.  air  power  was  growing  more  active,  even  posing  a 

threat  of  B-29  raids  against  the  Japanese  homeland.  By  May  1944  the 

Japanese  succeeded  In  linking  the  northern  arid  central  fronts,  and  a 

number  of  U.S.  air  Installations  were  overrun  In  the  summer.  But  It 

proved  impossible  to  neutralize  B-29  long-range  bomber  bases  in  Szechwan, 

and  the  American  bombers  struck  at  targets  In  northern  Kyushu,  South 

Manchuria ,  and  Korea,  until  the  B-29's  could  be  transferred  to  bases  In 
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the  Marianas,  nearer  to  Japan,  In  2945. 

Some  ICHQ  staff  officers  saw  prospects  for  victory  In  the  Burma 
theater.  The  Japanese  planners  were  thinking  of  seizing  Indian  territory 
In  the  Imphal  area,  establishing  a  puppet  government,  and  undermining  the 
British  raj..  The  Burma  Area  Army  Headquarters  was  formed  under  General 
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Kawabe  Masakazu  In  Hatch  1943,  and  the  15th  Army  was  assigned  the 
offensive  mission,  which  got  under  way  In  early  March  1944.  Making  light 
of  the  enemy  and  almost  Ignoring  logistics ,  the  15th  Army  Commander,  Lt . 
General  Mutaguchl  Kenya ,  had  hoped  to  achieve  his  primary  objectives  in 
two  weeks  but,  after  Initial  progress,  the  offensive  bogged  down  within 
sight  of  lmphal  by  early  April.  Soon  afterward,  torrential  monsoon  rains 
began.  Having  lost  half  of  Its  personnel  en  route  to  the  front,  the  15th 
Army  ran  short  of  ammunition ,  supplies,  and  food.  Mutaguchl  ordered  the 
troops  to  devour  their  pack  oxen  and  eat  grass,  and  he  sacked  all  three 
of  his  division  commanders  for  a  lack  of  fighting  spirit.  The 
Anglo-Indian  forces,  ably  commanded  by  General  Slim  and  well  supported  by 
aerial  resupply,  cleared  the  road  from  lmphal  and  smashed  the  Japanese  on 
every  front  In  Burma.  The  15th  Army  disintegrated  from  sickness,  hunger, 
lack  of  ammunition  and  antitank  weapons,  and  Inadequate  air  support. 

The  Japanese  commanders.  Generals  Kawabe  and  Mutaguchl,  deserve 

blame  for  Inflexibility,  unwillingness  to  withdraw,  and  reckless, 

emotional ,  and  mediocre  conduct  of  operations.  ICHQ  Is  also  to  be 

censured  for  lack  of  resolution ,  especially  after  lt  had  become  clear 

there  was  no  hope  of  success.  The  Japanese  were  routed  in  Burma  by  the 

time  they  lost  Rangoon  In  early  May  1945.  The  Burma  campaign  of 

1944-1945 ,  one  of  the  worst  debacles  of  the  Pacific  War,  cost  Kawabe  more 
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then  100,000  men. 

If  euphoria  described  the  mood  of  Japan  during  TSjo' s  early  days  as 
prime  minister ,  then  disillusionment  bordering  on  despair  characterized 
lt  by  1944.  The  Americans  continued  to  land  at  will  on  Japanese  held 
Islands  In  the  Pacific.  In  April  1944,  U.S.  forces  came  ashore  In 
western  New  Guinea,  seizing  the  best  air  bases  on  the  lsleuid.  Trying  to 


shuffle  forces,  1GHQ  appeared  to  lack  an  overall  plan  and  meddled  In 
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operational  details.  u.s.  landings  on  Blak  Island  enabled  the  Americans 
to  dominate  the  skies  over  Halmahera ,  the  Strait  of  Molucca,  and  the 
Makassar  Channel . 

At  the  time,  the  Japanese  Army  and  Navy  high  cotmands  had  been 
giving  serious  thought  to  checking  the  Allied  advance  by  a  decisive 
battle  In  the  zone  of  the  Marianas ,  the  western  Carolines ,  and  New 
Guinea.  As  soon  as  Blak  Island  was  attacked ,  the  Navy  shifted  sizable 
air  strength  to  that  sector,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Army.  With 
Blak  lost,  Saipan  and  Tinian  In  the  northern  Marianas  were  Invaded  In 
June  1944  and  overwhelmed  by  early  July.  At  the  end  of  a  hard-fought 
defense,  the  Japanese  commander  reported  that  his  men  had  not  eaten  for 
days  but  were  fighting  to  the  end,  devouring  tree  roots  and  snails. 

The  defeat  of  the  Japanese  Navy  In  June  1944  In  the  Battle  of  the 

Philippine  Sea,  also  known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Marianas,  contributed  to 

the  Isolation  and  destruction  of  the  Japanese  garrison  on  Saipan,  which 

Tojo  had  foolishly  called  Impregnable .  Army  war  direction  officers  now 

reached  the  conclusion  that  the  war  was  lost  and  that  hostilities  must  be 

ended  soon,  particularly  since  Germany ' s  days  were  numbered.  Despite  a 

reputation  as  a  human  dynamo,  the  narrowminded  and  overconfident  Tojd 

could  not  cope  with  the  pressures  of  supreme  cormandshlp  and  of 

fundamental  national  weakness.  Plans  to  unify  the  Army  and  Navy  air 

forces  came  to  naught,  as  did  plans  to  consolidate  the  two  services  under 

a  single  commander.  To)5  struggled  cunningly  to  retain  power,  but  he 
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finally  resigned  as  prime  minister  on  July  18,  1944. 

During  the  succeeding  administration  of  General  Kolso  and  Admiral 
Yonal ,  IGHQ  sought  to  strengthen  sea  defenses  from  the  Philippines  to 
Taiwan,  the  Ryukyus ,  the  homeland,  and  the  Kurils;  to  combine  Army,  Navy, 
and  air  strength  to  engage  an  enemy  offensive  against  any  of  those 
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districts;  to  continue  offensive  operations  In  China  and  to  offset  the 
uncertain  maritime  routes  by  using  transportation  facilities  on  the  Aslan 
Continent;  and  to  select  offshore  sea  routes  to  protect  shipping.  Battle 
plans  were  prepared  to  fend  off  attacks  against  the  Philippines ,  the 
Talwan-Ryukyu  area,  and  the  home  Islands.  Landings  In  Japan  were 
envisaged  at  such  places  as  South  and  southwest  Kyushu,  southern  Shikoku, 
and  a  number  of  sites  In  Honshu. 

when  US.  forces  overwhelmed  the  garrisons  at  Morotal  and 

Pelellu-Angaur  In  mid-September  1944,  the  high  command  concluded  that  the 

next  enemy  objective  would  be  the  Philippines ,  and  Army  commands  were 

established  to  meet  the  threat.  In  a  fierce  air  war,  U.S.  Navy  planes 

whittled  down  the  air  strength  the  Japanese  were  feeding  Into  the 

Philippines  theater.  General  MacArthur' s  main  landings  began  at  Leyte  on 

October  20.  The  biggest  naval  engagement  ensued  --  the  naval  and  air 

clashes  known  as  the  Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf.  When  the  combat  was  over,  the 

tJA  carrier  fleet  had  been  destroyed,  and  other  major  elements  had  been 

crippled  The  once  mighty  Japanese  Navy  would  never  again  play  an 
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important  role  in  the  Pacific  War. 

The  Japanese  ground  command  In  the  Philippines  was  brand  new; 
General  Yeunashlta,  the  recently  appointed  14th  Area  Army  convnander ,  only 
reached  Metnlla  on  October  6.  Defense  of  the  region  was  continuously 
complicated  by  disagreements  among  IGHQ,  the  Southern  Army,  and 
Yamashlta' s  Area  Army.  huddled  planning  was  worsened  by  logistical 
weakness.  For  example,  eighty  percent  of  Japanese  shipping  bound  for  the 
Philippines  had  been  sunk  since  the  summer  of  1944. 

The  fate  of  Leyte  was  virtually  sealed  when  Ormoc  fell  on  Decem¬ 
ber  11.  U.S.  forces  landed  on  Mindoro,  northwest  of  Leyte ,  four  days 
later.  Yamashlta 's  defense  of  Leyte  delayed  the  American  Invasion  of 
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Luzon  at  Llngayen  by  about  three  weeks ,  until  9  January  2945.  By 

February  3  the  U.S.  troops  were  outside  Manila.  Much  of  the  city  was 

destroyed  In  the  one-month  battle  that  followed.  Cocregldor  fell  to  the 

Americans  by  February  26.  Manila  harbor  was  open  to  shipping  by 

mid-March.  Yamashlta's  mauled  units  fell  back  Into  the  mountains.  The 

Americans  were  basically  In  control  of  Luzon  by  mid- June .  In  the 

campaign  for  the  Philippines  In  1944-194 5,  the  Japanese  lost  much  of 

their  air  strength  and  most  of  their  navy ,  and  also  Incurred  at  least 
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317,000  casualties. 

By  early  1945 ,  IGHQ  began  to  subordinate  all  strategic  considera¬ 
tions  to  the  defense  of  the  homeland .  Once  the  Americans  had  retaken  the 
Philippines ,  It  was  thought  that  they  would  proceed  to  Okinawa,  or  would 
occupy  the  Bonlns  and  strike  at  Okinawa  or  Taiwan.  The  nearness  of  the 
island  of  Iwo  to  Japan  --  660  miles  to  Tokyo  --  marked  It  as  a  likely 
early  objective.  After  laying  down  severe  naval  and  air  bombardments, 
the  Americans  began  landing  on  Iwo  In  mid-February  194 5.  By  March  26  the 
remnants  of  the  garrison  were  annihilated ,  at  great  cost  to  both  sides. 

with  the  seizure  of  Two,  U.S  fighter  planes  were  able  to  escort 
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Tlnlaji-based  B-29  s  bound  for  Japan. 

Unsure  where  the  Americans  would  strike  next,  IGHQ  decided  to  build 
up  the  garrison  on  Taiwan,  even  weakening  Okinawa  for  that  purpose.  But 
It  was  Okinawa  which  was  Invaded  on  1  April  1945,  provoking  the  largest 
ground  campaign  fought  In  the  Insular  Pacific .  By  the  time  the  Americans 
broke  through  to  the  southern  edge  of  Okinawa  on  June  21,  Japanese 
casualties  reached  about  135,000.  In  defending  the  Ryukyus ,  the  Japanese 
had  assigned  new  emphasis  to  the  use  of  Special  Attack  ( Tokko )  units,  the 
suicidal  attack  forces  which  first  saw  service  in  the  Philippines 


campaign.  Known  as  Kamikaze  or  Divine  wind,  these  attackers  struck  In 
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spectacular  and  massive  force.  The  Americans  counted  896  air  raids 

against  Okinawa  and  another  1.000  against  the  fleet,  especially  destroyer 

and  escort  pickets  and  anchored  aircraft  carriers.  In  all,  the  U.S.  Navy 

lost  36  ships  sunk  and  366  damaged,  as  well  as  763  planes  knocked  out  by 

all  causes.  The  grand  total  of  Japanese  aircraft  downed  Is  estimated  at 

7 ,830 .  Additionally .  the  Japanese  Navy  sacrificed  the  last  of  its 

surface  strength:  the  72,000  ton  superbattleship  Yamato .  one  light 

cruiser,  and  four  of  eight  destroyers  that  had  sortled  In  a  vain,  one  way 
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operation  of  largely  symbolic  Import. 

Kolso  stepped  down  as  premier  In  early  April  1945 ,  to  be  succeeded 

by  Japan's  last  wartime  prime  minister.  Admiral  Suzuki  Kantaro.  Though 

Nazi  Germany  was  falling,  the  Supreme  War  Direction  Council  agreed 
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formally  on  April  30  to  continue  hostilities.  Reason  played  no  part 


in  this  decision.  B-29 

Incendiary  raids 

were 

in 

the  process 

of 

devastating  66  congested , 

flammable  cities; 

wl  th 
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low  level  night  raids,  blind  bombing  had  supplanted  attacks  against 
strictly  military  targets.  ICHQ  was  expecting  enemy  offensives  against 
Central  and  perhaps  South  China ,  Taiwan,  Hainan ,  South  Korea,  and  the 
Kurils.  Japan  Itself  was  being  choked  off  from  the  Aslan  Continent  and 
Southeast  Asia,  and  the  attrition  of  production  resources  had  coimenced 
The  main  naval,  air,  and  field  forces  were  being  engaged  and  destroyed, 
and  the  homeland  was  within  range  of  warships  and  land-based  fighters 
too.  Defensive  preparations  in  the  homeland  were  deplorable.  Interser- 
vlce  controversy  complicated  the  situation,  particularly  concerning  air 
defense  operations .  The  best  IGHQ  could  do  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
194S  was  to  activate  new  ground  and  air  units,  drawing  on  the  dregs  of 
manpower  and  materiel;  to  bring  some  forces  home  from  the  Kwantung  Army, 
and  to  transfer  others  from  China  to  Korea  and  Manchuria;  to  husband 
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precious  fuel  and  planes ;  and  to  try  to  Improve  fortified  belts.  A 
proposal  from  the  Japanese  expeditionary  army  In  China  to  be  allowed  to 
launch  a  ’last  push “  against  Chungking  was  turned  down. 

There  was  much  talk  of  a  “bamboo  spear  psychology’  and  the 
fostering  of  a  metaphysical  will ,  above  all  a  vigorous  spirit  of  attack. 
The  public  was  exhorted  to  pit  flesh  against  Iron,  spirit  against 
material.  In  the  Japanese  tradition  despising  surrender.  Defensive  plans 
centered  on  the  mass  use  of  special -attack  tactics  by  regulars  and 
guerrillas ,  and  aggressive  beachllne  defense  and  death-defying  combat. 
If  by  welding  together  the  entire  population,  the  Japanese  could  force 
the  Americans  to  comprehend  the  tremendous  metnpower  costs  of  Invasion,  It 
might  be  possible  to  end  the  war  on  terms  better  than  unconditional 
surrender.  After  all,  the  home  Islands  were  not  the  little  atolls  that 
had  already  cost  the  enemy  dearly.  The  Japanese  military  knew  every 
cranny  In  the  homeland  and  could  prepare  In  depth  beforehand  against  a 
foe  of  questionable  stamina  whose  supply  lines  would  be  stretched  to  the 
maximum. 

Public  pessimism  was  taboo,  but  privately  Japanese  military  leaders 
were  far  from  sanguine.  Despite  boasts  about  chances  for  a  successful 
defense,  they  had  no  real  confidence  of  defeating  second  and  third  waves 
launched  continuously,  even  If  the  Initial  US  landing  could  be 
frustrated.  When  they  appraised  conditions  objectively ,  Japanese  staff 
officers  sensed  that  it  would  be  Impossible  to  beat  off  an  Invasion 
because  Japan  lacked  weapons,  ammunition,  fuel,  and  foodstuffs .  Indeed, 
they  realized  that  only  one  battle,  the  struggle  for  Kyushu,  could  be 
waged  In  practice .  The  Army  actually  feared  most  that  the  enemy  would 
not  Invade,  and  would  instead  strangle  the  country  by  bombardment  and 
blockade.  But  although,  by  the  summer  of  1945,  the  high  command 
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comprehended  that  national  strength  and  combat  effectiveness  were 

Insufficient  to  go  on  with  the  war,  the  authorities  In  Tokyo,  intimidated 

by  the  military,  dared  not  move  rapidly  to  terminate  hostilities ,  even 

after  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  China  Issued  a  last  warning  from 

Potsdam  on  July  26  demanding  unconditional  surrender.  A  false  hope  was 

even  nurtured  that  the  Soviet  Union,  which  had  not  co-authored  the 
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Potsdam  Declaration .  might  serve  as  honest  broker  and  intermediary . 

The  consequences  were  calami  tous  for  the  Japanese.  Whether  from 

misunderstanding  or  from  search  or  a  pretext,  both  the  Americans  and  the 

Russians  seized  upon  the  presumable  rejection  of  the  Potsdam  ultimatum  to 

Justify  unlimited  violence  unleashed  against  tottering  Japan.  On  August 

6,  a  single  B  29  aircraft  dropped  the  world's  first  atomic  bomb  on 

Hiroshima.  The  city  was  obliterated .  On  the  9th,  the  Russians  Invaded 

Manchuria ,  and  the  Americans  dropped  a  second  atomic  weapon,  this  time  on 

Nagasaki .  Even  then,  the  Japanese  military  was  averse  to  the  acceptance 

of  demeaning  terms  from  the  Allies.  But  the  Emperor,  desirous  of  peace 

in  order  to  preserve  the  national  polity  and  to  save  the  population  from 

extinction ,  managed  to  exact  compliance  from  the  senior  Army  and  Navy 

officers.  On  the  night  of  August  14,  the  monarch  signed  and  affixed  his 

seal  to  the  rescript  ending  the  war.  Despite  an  attempted  coup  that 

night,  next  day  at  noon  the  voice  of  the  Emperor  was  broadcast  to  the 

nation,  conveying  to  the  public.  In  elliptical  language,  word  of  the 

decision  to  lay  down  arms  Instead  of  defending  the  country  to  the  death. 
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V-J  Day  was  2  September  1945 . 
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IV .  Tactical  Effectiveness 


Japan's  national  policy  had  been  expansionist  and  anti-Cormunist  on 
the  Aslan  Continent,  into  the  1930s,  emd  strongly  southward  from  1940, 
when  the  Western  empires  in  Southeast  Asia  crumbled.  In  support  of  these 
strategic  objectives ,  both  the  Japanese  Army  and  Wavy  were  geared  to  the 
tactical  offensive .  The  methods  employed  were  simple  (e.g.,  main  thrust 
plus  diversion )  and  repetitive .  Battles  fought  during  Che  China  conflict 
and  the  Pacific  War  are  eerily  reminiscent  of  the  wars  of  1894-95  and 
1904-1905.  What  was  effective  against  the  Romanov  and  Chlng  dynasties 
ought  to  be  similarly  effective  against  the  foes  of  the  mld-20th  Century, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  Improved  materiel  to  supplement  the  platoon 
leader  leading  the  charge  with  saber  In  hand  or  the  fighter  pilot 
engaging  In  dogfights  like  Richthofen  and  Cuynemer . 

The  services  built  their  tactical  concepts  upon  demonstrated 

operational  capabilities .  Tacticians  and  planners  could  be  sure  that 

their  tough  forces  would  always  obey  any  order  that  was  Issued  to  them 

without  a  whimper.  In  the  knowledge  that  ‘duty  is  heavier  than  any 

mountain ;  death,  lighter  than  a  feather."  Air  ace  Sakai  saburo, 

regarding  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  subordinate,  said  that 

"We  never  dared  to  question  orders,  to  doubt  authority ,  to  do  anything 

but  Immediately  carry  out  all  the  commands  of  our  superiors .  We  were 
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automatons  who  obeyed  without  thinking." 

By  land,  sea,  and  air,  the  Japanese  forces  relied  on  notions  of 
"spiritual  strength"  and  cold  steel  --  often  termed  * the  alpha  factor"  -- 
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to  make  up  for  material  deficiencies .  in  combat ,  the  Japanese  were  known 
for  such  psychologically-tinged  tactics  as  banzai  charges ,  kamikaze 
sacred  warriors  of  the  Divine  Hind,  and  nlkudan  (human  bullets ). 
Operational  capabilities  were  predicated  on  ’faith  In  certain  victory" 
(hlssho  no  shlnnen) . 

Air-ground  cooperation  was  rudimentary ,  partly  because  of  poor 
communications  and  partly  because  pilots  were  still  enthralled  with  the 
one-on-one  combat  of  the  ancient  warrior.  Team  combat  tactics  were  slow 
to  be  accepted.  Artillery  support  of  ground  actions  was  generally  poor, 
largely  because  of  quantitative  weakness ,  modest  firing  range,  and 
ammunition  shortages .  small  raiding  parties  were  sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute  for  counter -battery  fire.  Armored  forces  were  feeble  In 
tank-vs . -  tank  combat  (which  did  not  figure  in  the  conflict  In  China 
anyhowl ,  and  lacked  the  striking  power  of  Western  armies.  Tank 
tacticians  found  it  difficult  to  work  closely  with  the  IJA  "Queen  of 
Battle ,"  the  infantry.  Typically,  the  foot  soldier  still  fought  with  his 
obsolescent  Type  38  ( Sanpachl )  rifle,  machine  guns,  and  grenades 

without  significant  air  or  artillery  support  and  without  trucks.  His 
American  enemy  faulted  the  tendency  for  "unity  of  command  ...  to  break 
down  In  larger  attacks  because  of  lack  of  coordination  between  units." 
The  Japanese  simply  did  not  have  the  time  to  "work  out  many  of  the 
practical  details  of  such  highly  Involved  questions  as 
Inf antry- tank-artillery  liaison,  control  by  higher  conwnanders ,  and 
logistics  of  mechanized  forces. 

Melding  historical  traditions  and  the  supposedly  unique  "quail  ties 
of  the  race,"  the  Japanese  armed  forces  emphasized  surprise  attacks, 
approach  with  secrecy  and  stealth,  and  battle  at  dusk,  dawn,  and  night. 
The  restricted  US.  Army  handbook  on  the  Japanese  military ,  issued  In 


October  1944.  stressed  t hat  “Surprise  Is  a  cardinal  principle  of  all 

Japanese  action.  It  Is  accomplished  through  rapidity  of  advance. 

deception  of  all  kinds,  and  Infiltration  and  demonstrations  in  the  enemy 

rear;  in  short,  all  means  available  are  utilized ,  and  speed  Is  greatly 
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emphasized . * 

These  prescriptions  apply  not  only  to  the  Japanese  Army  but  also  to 

the  Navy,  as  the  Pearl  Harbor  strike  demonstrated .  Though  the  plans  for 

and  course  of  the  raid  need  not  be  retold  here.  It  s  >l  lid  be  noted  that 

Admiral  Yamamoto  expressed  early  concern  lest  no  differentiation  be  made 

between  the  achievement  of  surprise  and  the  launching  of  an  attack 

warning .  Sven  In  a  night  assault  during  feudal  days,  the  Japanese 

samurai  warrior  would  never  have  lopped  the  head  of  a  sleeping  enemy;  he 

would  at  least  have  awakened  him  by  kicking  his  pillow.  Not  until  29 

November,  little  more  than  a  week  before  the  Navy  struck  Oahu,  was  X  Day 

revealed  reluctemtly  to  Foreign  Minister  Togo  by  the  Navy  Command.  The 

Japanese  envoys  and  attaches  In  Uashlngton  were  deliberately  sacrificed 
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to  the  need  for  secrecy;  they  were  told  nothing  specific  In  advance. 

As  for  IJA  tactical  practice  In  surprise  attack,  the  ground 
frontage  was  usually  narrow,  the  objective  limited  and  well  defined ,  and 
the  direction  preferably  uphill.  But.  weak  In  motorization  and  mechani¬ 
zation,  the  Army's  dreams  of  pursuit  were  larger  than  the  capability  In 
practice.  Troops  have  to  break  through  before  they  can  get  Into  the 
open  The  Japanese  were  much  better  at  the  painful  process  of  point 
penetration  than  they  were  at  the  heady  task  of  exploitation,  which  they 
stressed  In  theory. 

The  fundamental  precepts  laid  down  by  the  Emperor  Meiji  told  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  that  “the  supreme  command  of  Our  forces  Is  In  our 
hands,  and  although  Ue  may  entrust  subordinate  commands  to  Our  subjects , 
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yet  Che  ultimate  authority  We  Ourself  shall  hold  and  never  delegate  to 
any  subject.  ...  We  are  Your  supreme  Commander-ln-Chlef.  ...  We  rely 
upon  you  as  Our  limbs  and  you  look  up  to  Us  as  your  head.  . . .  Inferiors 
.1 iould  regard  the  orders  of  their  superiors  as  Issuing  directly  from  Us." 

The  Japanese  services  never  shook  off  entirely  the  character  of 

being  the  private  forces  of  the  monarchy ,  partly  by  historical  accident 

but  largely  by  design.  By  linking  all  ranks  to  the  Son  of  Heaven,  a 

blind  and  mystical  obedience  could  be  Invoked  In  both  the  Army  and  the 

Navy  --  the  "teeth  and  claws  of  the  Royal  House."  The  ethics  textbooks 

pointed  out  that  the  Emperor  ‘cherished  His  subjects  as  though  they  were 

His  children."  Even  the  lowliest  saw  omnipresent  evidence  of  the 

Imperial  presence  In  the  royally  bestowed  regimental  colors  ( gunkl ) .  In 

the  dally  recitations  of  Heljl's  Precepts,  In  the  compulsory  obeisance  in 

the  direction  of  the  Imperial  Palace  In  Tokyo,  wherever  one  might  be 

stationed ,  and  In  the  orders  emanating  from  anybody  higher  in  the  chain 

of  command.  To  abuse  a  rifle  (which  bore  the  Imperial  Ins ignla)  was 

regarded  as  ‘a  desecration  of  the  military  spirit  and  ■  an  act  of 
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Irreverence  toward  the  Emperor." 

Inside  the  military  organization,  there  were  many  unpleasant 
developments .  Impersonal  duty  was  marked  by  iron  discipline  and  cruel 
physical  punishments  for  the  smallest  Infractions .  Particular  butts  of 
the  vicious  "hazings'  were  new  soldiers  and  alleged  misfits  such  as 
physically  and  psychological ly  weak  Intellectuals.  Critics  spoke  of  the 
mechanical  and  Isolated  life  of  the  military,  which  stifled  originality, 
ruined  initiative,  and  was  characterized  by  unreality  and  nonsense.  Most 
of  this  carplnq  was  of  course  voiced  privately,  and  the  resistance  was 
passive,  but  It  became  the  practice  before  the  war  to  oblloe  every 


entering  recruit  to  sign  and  stamp  an  oath  of  absolute  and  unquestioning 
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obedience  to  superiors'  orders.  The  few  recalcitrants  were  soon 

persuaded .  Sakai  remembers  noncoms  who  were  "absolute  tyrants’  and 
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sadistic  brutes'  who  treated  enlisted  men  as  "human  cattle  ' 

Sensitive  to  the  dangers  of  excess  In  such  a  pyramldlcal  system, 

the  better  leaders  In  the  military  organization  argued  that  ’true 

military  discipline  cannot  be  sustained  unless  the  surroundings  are  warm 

and  fraternal."  A  "homelike  atmosphere"  was  Imperative  In  the  barracks . 

In  the  Army,  company  commanders  were  likened  to  fathers,  HCO' s  to 

mothers,  and  drill  Instructors  to  older  brothers.  Before  their  unit  went 

to  the  front,  good  commanders  often  saw  to  it  that  their  men  wrote  to 

their  parents  and  prepared  last  wills  and  testaments.  Indeed,  it  has 

been  argued  that  such  paternalism  generated  an  abnormal  psychology ,  In 

that  commanders  did  not  mind  sacrificing  subordinates  although  they  were 

"as  dear  to  them  as  their  children  ’  A  kaml kaze  commander  is  quoted  as 

saying  to  his  men.  "I  always  regard  you  with  deep  affection ,  as  a  parent 

cares  for  his  children,  often  thinking,  what  dears  they  are.'  I  have 

always  thought  of  y o<  and  tried  to  find  s  9 ood  oppcitunlty  for  you  to 

make-  ■■■".>*  .ves  useful.’  On  a  happier  note,  superior  officers  might 

etve  as  go-betweens  In  matchmaking  or  even  assist  wlti:  ;,t  of 

men  honorably  discharged  from  the  service.  It  should  not  be  .  ..prising. 

then ,  that  there  was  a  pronounced  tendency  toward  disorganization  in 
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combat  situations  whenever  a  commander  became  a  casualty. 

The  military  organization  Invested  enormous  effort  to  train 
officers  and  men.  So  one  wh<  met  the  Japanese  soldier  In  action  ever  put 
him  down  a:,  a  fighting  man  hat3hal  Zhukov  said  the  IJA  Croc,  he  saw  In 
'omtat  were  "well  trained,  especlall  /  fur  fighting  at  close  guarters 
They  were  "weji  disciplined,  dogged  In  combat,  especially  In  defense 
Junior  commanding  officers  are  well  trained  and  fanatical ly  rei slstent  in 
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battle.'  " The  strength  of  the  Japanese  Army  lay,"  according  to  Marshal 

Slim,  "not  in  Its  higher  leadership  .  .  .  but  In  the  spirit  of  the 

Individual  Japanese  soldier.  ...  It  was  (the]  combination  of  obedience 

and  ferocity  that  made  the  Japanese  Army,  whatever  its  condition,  so 

formidable ,  and  which  would  make  any  army  formidable .  It  would  make  a 
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Buropeem  Army  Invincible . " 

All  of  the  points  of  Inculcation  already  mentioned ,  and  others, 
came  together  In  c.’;°  training  cycles.  hand-to-hand  fighting  skills; 
exploitation  of  degrees  of  darkness;  total  obedience;  physical 
hardiness.  IJA  tactical  training  emphasized  expected  themes-.  security , 
envelopment,  polnt-penetratlon,  meeting  engagements,  raids.  The  features 
most  particular  to  Japanese  training ,  however,  centered  on  the  policy 
prohibiting  surrender  and  the  emphasis  on  the  offensive .  With  respect  to 
the  former,  a  memorable  corrment  was  voiced  by  the  British  In  Burma. 
" Everyone  talks  about  fighting  to  the  last  man  and  last  round,  but  only 
the  Japanese  actually  do  It."  As  Cor  the  latter,  there  Is  a  reverse  side 
of  the  coin.  the  Japanese  detested  the  defensive  an  attitude  that 

suffused  their  teachings  Defense  was  deemed  to  be  a  "negative"  type  of 
combat,  and  one  Co  be  avoided  particularly  because  It  allowed  an  enemy  to 
concentrate  heavy  t Irepower  that  they  themselves  lacked.  On  many 
occasions ,  IJA  soldiers  would  leap  from  their  positions  and  charge  the 

attacking  enemy  with  their  bayonets .  The  Japanese  system  of  defense 

,  108 
stressed  counterattack ,  maneuver ,  and  surprise. 

Despite  being  criticized  as  arbitrary,  narrow,  Inflexible,  and 
stifling  of  originality ,  IJA  training  was  recognized  even  by  their  foes 
as  "progressive .  thorough,  and  modern."  The  thorough  training  of  the 
soldiery  --  who  held  up  well  till  the  debacles  of  J944-194S  -  was 

attributable  to  the  similarly  thorough  training  of  their  officers  and 
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noncoms .  Nevertheless.  the  well  developed  system  of  service 

academies  and  war  colleges  did  not  yield  the  best  of  generalship ,  as 
three  senior  Allied  coimanders  In  world  War  II  agree.  During  the 
climacteric  of  the  Pacific  War ,  In  September  1944 ,  General  HacArthur 
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remarked : 


Japanese  troops  still  fight  with  the  greatest  tenacity. 

The  military  quality  of  the  rank  and  file  remains  of  the 
highest.  Their  officer  corps,  however,  deteriorates  as 
you  go  up  the  scale.  It  Is  fundamentally  based  upon  a 
caste  and  feudal  system  and  does  not  represent  strict 
professional  merit.  Therein  lies  Japan's  weakness.  Her 
sons  are  strong  of  limb  and  stout  of  heart  but  weak  lr. 
leadership.  Gripped  inexorably  by  j  military  hierarchy , 
that  hlerachy  Is  now  falling  the  nation.  It  has  had 
neither  the  Imagination  nor  the  foreslghted  ability  to 
organize  Japanese  resources  for  a  total  war. 

Marshal  51. '  felt,  that  Japanese  commanders  had  ‘an 

unquenchable  m:  ,  which  rarely  allowed  in  their  narrow 

administrative  ma:g*r>.  *ur  any  setback  or  delay  .  This  was 

especially  dangerous  for  the  Japanese,  since  ... 

the  fundamental  fault  of  [IJA]  generalship  was  a  lack  of 
moral,  as  distinct  from  physical ,  courage.  They  were 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  they  had  made  a  mistake,  that 
their  plans  had  misfired  and  needed  recasting.  ... 

Rather  than  confess  that,  they  passed  on  to  their  subor- 
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dlnates ,  unchanged,  the  orders  they  had  themselves 
received,  veil  knowing  that  with  the  resources  available 
the  tasks  demanded  were  Impossible .  Time  and  again  this 
blind  passing  of  responsibility  ran  down  a  chain  of 
disaster  from  the  cormander  In  chief  to  the  lowest 
levels  of  leadership.  ...  The  hardest  test  of  general¬ 
ship  is  to  hold  [a]  balance  between  determination  and 
flexibility .  In  this  the  Japanese  failed.  They  scored 
highly  by  determination;  they  paid  heavily  for  lack  of 
flexibility. 

From  what  Zhukov  had  observed  of  the  Japanese  In  combat,  their  officers, 
‘especially  senior  officers  ...  lack  Initiative  and  are  apt  to  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cr aimed  rulebook .  ' 112 

Swlnson  sums  matters  up  neatly:  The  Japanese  martial  system  not 
only  ‘produced  courage  and  loyalty,  but  also  stupidity  and  rigidity.  It 
led  to  great  daring  and  the  acceptance  of  risks  but  al3o  to  bad  staff 

work  and  administrative  blunders.  It  led  also  to  a  form  of  'double 

,„2i3 
talk.  " 

Support  capabilities  constituted  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Japanese 
armed  forces.  We  have  already  noted  the  grievous  lacks  in  line  support, 
with  rare  exceptions.  But  tactical  systems  cannot  function  effectively 
without  the  provision  of  dally  maintenance  requirements .  Rations  and 
ammunition,  of  course,  are  vital.  The  IJA  field  ration  was  around  four 
pounds  per  day  -  about  two-thirds  of  the  American  ration.  The  dally  IJA 
ammunition  requirement  In  the  Southwest  Pacific  was  as  low  as  one  pound 
per  day,  even  for  ‘active  operations."  Other  deficiencies  of  an 
Irreducible  nature  are  often  overlooked ,  however ,  such  as  fuel  stocks. 
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medical  and  veterinary  care  (Including  aid  stations  and  casualty  clearing 
centers )  ,  road  and  runway  maintenance ,  bridging .  land  and  sea 
transportation . 

On  paper ,  the  Japanese  possessed  a  full  array  of  support  services 

and  extremely  detailed  regulations  governing  their  use.  In  practice,  the 

quantity  of  support  was  scant  or  nonexistent .  and  the  quality  varied  from 

satisfactory  to  abominable.  The  Japanese  were  always  willing  to  accept 

an  exorbitant  rate  of  casual  ties ,  causing  their  enemies  to  regard  them  as 

contemptuous  of  life.  As  the  U.S.  Army's  technical  manual  phrased  it: 

' They  place  a  low  value  on  human  life  and  do  not  count  the  cost  In  taking 

an  objective .  *  The  loss  rate  Incurred  by  the  Japanese  as  the  result  of 

their  tactical  system  was  worsened  enormously  and  eventually  fatally  by 
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the  Insufficiencies  of  support. 

A  c  the  level  of  tactical  effectiveness ,  the  Japanese  Navy  did  not 
underrate  the  British  and  the  Americans .  but  the  Army  had,  or  professed 
to  have,  a  veritable  ‘scoring  system'  to  Indicate  the  level  of  contempt 
they  felt  for  their  enemies.  This  was  expressed,  subjectively  of  course, 
by  the  number  of  Chinese,  Russians,  Americans,  Britons,  or  Dutchmen  that 
one  Japanese  soldier  could  thrash  In  battle.  To  have  admitted  to 
Inferiority  was  unthinkable  to  the  Japanese.  IJA  officers  who  fought  In 
China  told  how  one  Japanese  regiment  could  maul  a  Chinese  division  The 
latter  was  numerically  small,  but  even  Chinese  sources  confess  to  the 
validity  of  the  early  IJA  claims.  During  World  War  II,  when  the  Japanese 
began  to  suffer  defeats,  they  usually  rationalized  their  reversals  by 
references  to  superior  Allied  materiel  The  most  that  a  Japanese  veteran 
might  admit  was  that  an  enemy  fought  well  enough  to  be  compared  favorably 
to  the  Japanese .  Such  an  outlook  at  the  tactical  level  conceived  only  of 


adversaries'  weaknesses  and  friendly  strengths. 


Despite  elements  of  truth  In  such  appraisals .  the  net  result  was  to 

attempt  to  achieve  objectives  that  were  Impossible  by  universal  standards 

of  military  reality.  The  reason  for  the  reliance  on  the  offensive ,  often 

launched  In  uncoordinated  and  piecemeal  fashion,  and  In  Inferior  numbers , 

was  to  enhance  the  morale  of  friendly  units  while  unnerving  and  unhinging 

a  contemptible  ana  unworthy  opponent ,  who  could  be  expected  to  "weep  and 

flee ’  once  the  gleaming  blade  of  a  Japetnese  sword  appeared.  In  short, 

the  mystical  typically  dominated  the  loglstl -  cal  In  Japanese  tactical 

philosophy .  Put  another  way,  Japanese  commanders  concentrated 

chronically  on  determining  how,  with  the  men  available,  they  could  carry 

out  an  order,  rather  than  coolly  calculating  the  probability  of 
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success . 
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Conclusion 


Assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Japanese  armed  forces  In 
World  War  II  is  affected  by  a  number  of  overriding  features.  After 
easily  winning  the  early  rounds  (Including  the  superbly  executed 
operations  against  Hawaii  and  Southeast  Asia).  Japan  fell  to  one  knee  and 
suffered  a  technical  knockout  by  the  time  the  fight  was  over.  The 
thrashing  was  administered  by  a  global  coalition ,  whereas  Japan  fought 
essentially  alone.  There  was  an  appalling  disparity  between  ends  and 
means.  While  It  is  figuratively  true  that.  In  demographic  and  economic 
terms,  have  not  Japan  wa3  somehow  able  to  squeeze  blood  from  a  turnip,  it 
is  also  true  that  strategy  and  politics  featured  grandiosity, 
fragmentation ,  and  unreality .  Operational  quality  was  generally 

undistinguished  and  unimaginative ,  Intelligence  estimation  was  often 

self -hypnotized  and  Ill-founded,  and  commandshlp  puerile  and  unscientific . 

Nevertheless ,  the  human  stuff  with  which  the  Japanese  military 
organization  had  to  work  was  first-rate .  "Strong  of  limb  and  stout  of 
heart,"  as  MacArthur  aptly  put  It,  the  Japanese  fighting  man  was  fond  of 
the  tactically  dramatic  and  seemingly  Inhuman  In  his  tenacity ,  valor,  and 
willingness  to  die.  The  shortage  of  raw  materials  and  the  feeble 

productive  capacity  were  undoubtedly  driving  forces  behind  national 
policy,  but  they  also  generated  tactics  that  drew  upon  values,  attitudes , 
and  behavior  unique  to  Japanese  society.  For  example,  a  people 

accustomed  to  treat  life  cheaply  must  Inevitably  spawn  a  military  that 
regards  men  as  expendable,  death  as  a  sublime  rebirth,  and  spiritualism 
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and  determination  as  superior  to  conventional  human  Intellect.  These 
prescriptions  smack  more  of  rationale  than  doctrine .  Reaffirmation  of 
faith  in  moral  attributes  and  psychological  drives  amounted  to  a  callous 
evasion  ( but  not  total  Ignorance)  of  the  realities  of  modern  firepower, 
mechanization ,  and  aviation.  From  this  evasion  flowed  the  Japanese 
Invention  of  an  * alpha  factor’  emphasizing  assets  cheaper  than  materiel: 
absolute  obedience,  strict  training ,  superb  fighting  spirit  and  teairwork, 
spiritual  endurance ,  self-confidence ,  and  reliance  on  surprise  and  night 
tactics . 

Japanese  performance  In  World  War  II  was  characterized  by 
calculated  risk,  :ultlon,  and  poorly  defined  objectives ,  as  well  as  by 
a  lack  of  flexibility  and  resilience .  One  cultural  factor  of  moment  was 
the  tendency  of  the  Japanese,  Island  dwellers  Inhabiting  a  land  more 
famous  for  crags  than  for  plains,  to  "think  small,"  and  to  project  their 
delicate  17th  Century  thinking  onto  mighty  Industrial  and  technological 
adversaries  of  the  20th  Century.  Indeed,  In  the  sense  of  being  alien  to 
proper  historical  time,  the  Japanese  military  organization  of  World  War 
II  was  in  many  ways  an  anachronism .  From  our  examination  of  Its 
effectiveness ,  we  cannot  quite  escape  the  Impression  that  we  have  been 
dealing  with  medieval  samurai  warriors  masquerading  as  practitioners  of 


modern  military  science. 
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MILITARY  ORGANIZATIONAL  EFFSCTIVSNESS 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AHMED  FORCES  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 
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Introduction 

The  effectiveness  of  the  United  States  armed  forces  reflected  the 
complex  factors  that  shaped  American  national  security  policy  before 
1945.  The  United  States  believed  that  Its  geographic  Isolation  between 
the  world's  two  largest  moats  and  Its  relative  economic  self-sufficiency 
allowed  It  to  avoid  alliances  and  other  cotmltments  to  foreign  nations. 
Its  peacetime  military  policy  provided  only  for  small  naval  and  military 
constabulary  forces  designed  to  police  Its  national  domain ,  to  patrol 
Its  continental  borders ,  to  provide  a  small  base  for  wartime  expansion, 
and  to  protect  Its  diplomats  and  merchant  fleet  abroad.  Historically , 
the  United  States  chose  to  avoid  the  political  and  economic  costs  of 
large  standing  forces  and  assume  the  risks  of  Its  basic  policy:  to  rely 
upon  Its  large  population  and  Industrial  capacity  to  provide  the 
resources  for  military  forces  mobilized  after  the  nation  went  to  war. 
World  War  II  proved  no  exception  to  this  policy,  only  Its  most  dramatic 
expression  played  on  a  global  stage. 

in  world  war  II  the  policy  of  mobilization  for  a  simultaneous  war 
against  Japan  and  the  German -I  tall  an  alliance  created  the  parameters  for 
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organizational  effectiveness .  The  American  war  effort  foil  Into  three 
broad  phases,  each  characterized  by  different  official  and  public 
perceptions  of  the  military  challenge  and  the  requirements  for  successful 
American  policy.  Although  the  United  States  made  some  effort  at 
rearmament  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  It  did  not  make  an 
appreciable  change  In  military  emphasis  until  after  the  Cerman  Invasion 
of  Poland  In  September,  1939.  In  fact,  the  fall  of  France  proved  a 
greater  stimulus  to  American  mobilization  In  the  pre-belligerency  period, 
limited  by  both  political  will  and  Industrial  Inefficiency,  extended  only 
about  eighteen  months,  July  1940  to  December  1,  1941.  Still  hoping  that 
It  could  avoid  open  warfare,  the  United  States  In  terms  of  Its  eventual 
military  effectiveness  lost  eleven  months'  work  In  preparing  Its  armed 
forces  for  war  despite  the  fact  that  In  1940  It  went  to  ‘full 
mobilization,"  l.e.  the  mobilization  of  Its  existing  reserves  and  a 
dramatic  effort  to  man,  train,  and  equip  Its  expanded  regular  forces  . 

The  period  of  active  belligerency  should  be  divided  Into  two 
phases,  the  first  from  December,  1941  until  the  end  of  1943  and  the 

second  from  early  1944  until  the  end  of  the  war  against  Japan  In 
September,  194 5.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States  went  to  'total 
mobilization'  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  American  war  effort  proceeded  for 

another  eighteen  months  before  the  nation's  political  and  military 

leadership  could  see  a  reasonably  clear  picture  of  the  political , 
strategic ,  operational  and  trtlcal  requirements  for  eventual  victory. 
Between  December,  1941  and  the  winter  of  1943-1944 ,  the  United  States 

faced  a  pyramiding  set  of  problems  that  limited  its  military 
effectiveness  at  almost  every  level.  The  fundamental  sources  of  the 
nation's  partial  effectiveness  were  three-fold.  Axis  military  operations 
in  1942-1943 ,  which  pinned  the  United  States  to  the  Western  Hemisphere . 
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Great  Britain ,  and  the  peripheral  theaters  of  the  South  Pacific  and  the 
southern  rim  of  the  Eurasian  land  mass;  the  demands  of  the  principal 
allies ,  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union ,  that  the  United  States  accept 
their  definitions  of  strategic  priorities  and  the  reality  that  their 
priorities  were  incompatible;  and  the  self-imposed  constraints  that 
retarded  American  mobilization .  These  domestic  constraints  spread  their 
influence  throughout  the  American  war  effort  and  Included  organizational 
and  priority  confusion  among  the  civilian  agencies  managing  the  war 
effort ,  defects  In  Interservice  and  Internal  military  organization  both 
In  the  United  States  and  In  the  field,  technical  and  physical  limitations 
In  producing  war  material  In  the  quantity  and  quality  the  war  demanded, 
and  public  Illusions  about  the  degree  of  sacrifice  In  lives  and  treasure 
that  victory  required. 

A  series  of  events  In  1943  brought  the  American  war  effort  Into 
clearer  focus  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  major  campaigns  of  1944- 
2945  that  represented  the  apogee  of  the  American  war  effort.  In  early 
1943  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  announced  the  " unconditional 
surrender'  formula,  which  committed  the  United  States  to  a  coalition  war 
that  would  destroy  the  Axis  political  systems  and  armed  forces  through 
conquest  and  occupation.  Through  complex  politico-military  negotiations 
culminating  with  the  Tehran  Conference  (November,  1943) ,  the  American 
armed  forces,  represented  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  staff,  won  allied 
approval  and  presidential  support  for  their  two  principal  strategic 
concepts:  ( 1 )  a  strategic  bombing  campaign  against  Industrial  Germany 

and  an  Anglo-American  air-ground  campaign  against  the  Uehrmacht  In 
northwestern  Europe  and  (2)  a  war  of  air-sea  economic  strangulation  and  a 
naval  campaign  In  the  central  Pacific  against  Japan.  In  more  precise 


terms  the  American  war  effort  In  1944  focused  on  the  combined  Bomber 
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Offensive  In  Europe ,  the  Invasion  and  liberation  of  France  and  the  Low 
Countries ,  a  submarine  and  bomber  offensive  against  the  economy  of  the 
Japanese  empire ,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Marianas  and  the  Philippines , 
which  produced  the  end  of  conventional  Japanese  air  and  naval  operations . 
These  campaigns ,  in  concert  with  the  Red  Army's  drive  to  the  borders  of 
prewar  Germany ,  should  have  ended  the  war ,  but  unanticipated  changes  In 
the  Axis  war  effort  (e.g.,  the  Ardennes  Counteroffensive  and  the 
Introduction  of  the  kaml kazeJ  and  the  structural  weaknesses  of  the 
American  war  effort  < eg .,  the  Inadequate  numbers  of  ground  combat 
divisions  and  the  uneven  performance  of  American  weapons )  prolonged  the 
ware  for  almost  another  year.  V-E  and  V-J  Days  came  Just  ahead  of  a 
potential  wave  of  war-weariness  and  diminished  military  effectiveness. 

Although  any  comparative  statistical  analysis  of  America's  major 
wartime  mobilizations  must  be  qualified,  World  War  II  remains  the 
nation's  most  demanding  war  effort  in  scope.  Comparing  the  last  year  of 
prewar  military  effort  with  the  maximum  wartime  year  of  military  effort 
for  the  Civil  War  and  the  two  World  Wars,  the  United  States  In  World  War 
II  increased  its  military  spending  800  percent  and  the  size  of  its  armed 
forces  350  percent.  Only  the  wartime  expansion  of  the  Union  armed  forces 
(370  percent )  is  comparable. 


Federal  Spending 

Manpower 

Civil  War 
( Jnlon  only ) 

$28  million  (I860) 

$1 .5  billion  (1865) 

27,000  (1860) 

1  million  (1865) 

World 

War 

I 

$30 5  million  (1916) 

$13. 5  billion  (1919) 

180,000  (1916) 

2.9  million  (1918) 

World 

War 

II 

$1  billion  (1939) 

$82  billion  (1945) 

334,000  (1939) 

12  million  (1945) 
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The  pace  and  scope  of  t he  American  war  effort  does  not  full y 
explain  the  decree  of  complexity  that  shaped  the  nation's  military 
effectiveness  Unlike  Its  two  principal  allies,  the  United  States  waged 
massive  military  campaigns  against  both  Its  major  enemies  on  a  wide 
variety  of  battlefields :  two  oceans,  the  skies  over  the  Pacific  and  the 
European  continent,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Its  African  and  European 
littoral.  Pacific  Islands  of  varied  size  and  topography,  and  the  cities 
and  wooded  farmlands  of  northwestern  Europe,  unlike  the  civil  war  It  had 
to  conduct  operations  thousands  of  miles  from  North  America.  Unlike 
World  War  I  it  had  to  send  military  forces  of  greater  size  and  complexity 
simultaneously  to  different  theaters  and  against  appreciably  different 
enemy  armed  forces.  Except  for  the  possible  exception  of  the  British 
Conwnonwealth  armed  forces,  no  military  establishment  fought  In  so  many 
different  environments  so  far  from  Its  homeland,  and  British  operations 
outside  Europe  did  not  approach  American  operations  In  scope.  In 
addition ,  the  United  States  fought  as  a  late-arrlvlng  member  of  an  allied 
coalition ,  and  one  of  tiiose  allies.  Great  Britain,  had  a  major  Influence 
on  American  policy,  strategy ,  and  military  organization  In  the  war 
against  Germany .  Last,  the  American  armed  forces  fought  within  a 
domestic  political  context  that  stressed  consistent  civilian  control  by  a 
democratic  government  In  which  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
shared  the  responsibility  of  shaping  policy,  an  emphasis  upon  the 
quantitative  and  qualitative  exploitation  of  Industrial  technology  as  a 
substl tute  for  human  lives,  and  the  conviction  that  even  World  War  II  did 
not  demand  the  militarization  of  American  civilian  Institutions  and 


values . 
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I.  Political  Effectiveness 


Historically ,  the  American  armed  forces  starve  In  peacetime  and 
gorge  In  wartime,  and  World  War  II  proved  no  exception .  On  the  eve  of 
the  war  the  process  of  military  budgeting  followed  Its  routine  pattern; 
the  Uar  Department  and  Navy  Department  produced  annual  estimates  based  on 
a  rough  calculi >,  of  the  military  threat  facing  the  nation  and  some 

consideration  of  what  the  economy  and  political  climate  would  bear.  The 

President  --  meaning  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  --  would  routinely  reduce 
the  request ,  which  would  be  trlimed  again  by  Congress  despite  the  careful 
advocacy  of  the  service  secretaries  and  the  service  chiefs.  The  force 
requirements  of  the  Joint  Army-Navy  Board's  contingency  plans  of  the 
1910' s ,  especially  for  a  war  with  Japan,  had  little  political 
persuasiveness  despite  the  shocks  of  war  In  China  (1917),  the  Munich 
Crisis  (1918),  and  the  German  Invasion  of  Poland  (1919).  In  1919  the 
United  States  spent  about  two  percent  of  Its  GNP  on  the  armed  forces,  a 
figure  comparable  to  most  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  nation 

existed  In  splendid  military  Isolation  from  all  but  Canada  and  Mexico. 

The  growing  world  crisis,  however,  did  produce  one  Important 
development:  the  conversion  of  President  Franklin  D.  Poosevelt  to 

rearmament  and  close  consultation  with  his  service  secretaries  and 

service  chiefs.  Invoking  his  constitutional  powers  as  commander  -  In -chi et 
In  July,  1939,  Roosevelt  issued  Military  Order  No.  1,  which  transferred 
the  Joint  Army-Navy  Board,  the  Joint  Army-Navy  Munitions  Board,  and  some 
related  joint  procurement  agencies  to  the  Bxecutlve  £>f/ice  of  the 
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President .  in  practical  terms ,  the  reorganization  allowed  the  service 
chiefs  greater  freedom  to  discuss  their  financial  needs  with  FDk .  Access 
did  not ,  however,  produce  dramatic  Increases  of  military  spending,  only  a 
sense  of  heightened  anxiety  In  the  service  chiefs.  General  George  C. 
Marshall  and  Admiral  Harold  A.  Stark.* 

Even  with  the  President  more  sympathetic  to  the  Army  and  Havy's 
definition  of  their  needs,  the  gap  between  the  requirements  of 
hemispheric  and  colonial  defense  and  defense  spending  widened  after  the 
outbreak  of  war.  In  1939-1940  the  United  States  spent  about  $5  billion 
for  defense,  but  after  and  Fall  of  France  both  the  public  and  Congress 
supported  higher  spending,  and  In  1941  the  services  spent  $20  billion. 
By  contrast,  the  two  major  statements  of  military  needs  on  the  eve  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  "Two-Ocean  Havy  Act"  (1940)  and  the  Wat  Department's 
"Victory  Program"  (1941),  would  have  required  spending  In  excess  of  $100 
billion.  In  1941  the  federal  government  still  spent  more  of  Its  budget 
for  domestic  programs  and  debt  service  than  It  did  for  defense. 

After  December  7.  1941,  the  Army  and  Havy's  budget  requests 

acquired  instant  political  legitimacy ,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  war 
the  two  service  departments  were  swamped  with  appropriations.  For  the 
first  time  defense  spending  exceeded  government  domestic  spending  and  did 
so  by  a  factor  of  five.  As  the  armed  forces  rapidly  expanded  In  1943  and 
Industrial  mobilization  matured ,  defense  spending  reached  high  and  stable 
levels:  $75  billion  (1943)  and  $82  billion  (1944  and  194S) .  At  war's 

end  the  federal  government  was  spending  42  percent  of  GNP  on  the  war 
effort  In  setting  military  spending  levels  and  receiving  broad  latitude 
on  how  they  managed  their  appropriations .  the  service  departments 
received  broad  discretion  from  both  the  President  and  Congress .  The 


result  was  a  fiscal  "honeymoon"  unknown  In  American  military  history. 
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made  no  less  dazzling  by  Its  short  duration. 

The  broad  legitimacy  of  military  spending ,  however ,  rested  upon 

some  special  characteristics  of  the  American  economy  and  political 

atmosphere  as  well  as  public  policy.  In  1939  the  United  States  remained 

In  an  economic  depression  with  agricultural  prices  severely  depressed  and 

farm  Income  low ,  some  nine  million  people  unemployed,  and  plant  capacity 

only  half  In  use.  The  war  effort  set  off  an  economic  boom  --  fueled  with 

federal  dollars  --  that  more  than  doubled  GNP  In  five  years,  unlike  the 

other  belligerents  whose  homelands  suffered  the  direct  ravages  of  the 

war,  the  United  States  actually  Increased  consumer  spending  during  the 

war  despite  the  limitation  upon  durable  goods,  home  construction,  and 

some  types  of  food  and  clothing.  Wage  levels  remained  well  ahead  of 

Inflation,  and  fully  a  third  of  American  families  moved  from  near  poverty 

Into  the  middle  class  In  terms  of  family  Income.  Unemployment  among  the 

employable  virtually  disappeared ,  and  nearly  eight  million  new  workers 

entered  the  labor  market.  Public  policy,  forged  by  the  executive  branch 

and  Congress ,  ensured  that  a  mix  of  rationing,  taxation,  price  controls, 

and  borrowing  protected  the  civilian  population  and  economic  structure 

from  Intolerable  deprivation  and  unwanted  change.  Even  though  the  United 

States  paid  for  Its  part  In  World  War  II  ($316  billion)  with  the  highest 

percentage  of  current  revenues  In  Its  history  ( some  40  percent ),  the 

government  borrowed  the  remainder  from  the  public,  thus  creating  a  level 

of  savings  and  deferred  demand  unusual  In  American  economic  history.  In 

sum,  the  armed  forces  fought  the  war  within  a  public  atmosphere  of 

economic  optimism  that  temporarily  eliminated  the  classical  * guns  or 

butter’  arguments  so  conwnon  to  American  political  discourse .  If 

anything.  World  War  II  probably  left  the  armed  forces  with  unreasonable 

2 

fiscal  expectations. 
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As  the  United  States  learned  in  1917-1918 ,  high  promises  and  fast 
appropriations  did  not  convert  easily  Into  military  capability ,  but  the 
lesson  had  to  be  relee^ned  In  1939-1943.  Although  the  Nar  and  Navy 


departments 

eventually 

had 

full  access 

to 

the  Industrial 

and 

technological 

capacl ty 

and 

creativity  of 

the 

United  States, 

the 

departments  and  their  suppliers  went  through  several  painful  experiences 
In  reaching  full  effectiveness  in  equipping  the  armed  forces.  Some  of 
the  problems  stemmed  from  the  military  department's  attitudes  and 
organization ,  but  the  basic  difficulties  occurred  outside  the  military 
Influence  and,  given  American  devotion  to  civilian  control,  could  not  be 
corrected  by  the  armed  services  alone.  At  the  heart  of  the  moblllza.  +on 
problems  were  Inherent  political  conflicts:  the  rivalry  of  the  president 
and  Congress,  the  volatile  state  of  public  opinion,  the  aggressiveness  of 
special  interest  lobbies,  and  the  question  of  centralized  power  within 
the  exe  :urlve  branch  and  within  the  federal  government .  The  traditional 
clash  of  Jeffersonian  values  and  Hamiltonian  values  did  not  end  with 
Pearl  Harbor 

The  very  nature  of  the  American  economy  --  so  fruitful  if  erratic 
In  peace,  so  hard  to  move  In  war  --  ensured  that  the  armed  forces,  not 
noted  for  their  admiration  of  corporation  executives  and  labor  leaders, 
would  find  It  Impossible  to  dominate  Industrial  mobilization ■  As 

Secretary  of  War  Henry  stlmson  observed,  * If  you  are  going  to  try  to  go 
to  war,  or  to  prepare  for  war.  In  a  capitalistic  country,  you  have  got  to 
let  business  make  money  out  of  the  process  or  business  won't  work.’* 
Coalition  war  did  not  make  the  problem  of  military  procurement  easier, 
for  the  American  armed  forces  shared  $50  billion  of  foreign  military 
sales  and  Lend-Lease  assisted  with  the  allies,  .-eluctaj/ti y  so  In  the 
war's  early  stages.  Even  though  war  materiel  received  the  highest 
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priority,  military  production  and  distribution  never  operated  under  the 

4 

autonomous  control  of  the  military  departments . 

Before  the  collapse  of  the  Allied  position  In  western  Europe  In 
1940,  the  federal  government  did  little  to  face  the  economic  Implications 
of  increased  mi ii Cary  spending.  Still  bound  by  bureaucratic  routine  and 
legal  restrictions  on  contracting ,  the  Nar  and  Navy  departments  conducted 
t heir  procurement  business  through  their  existing  technical  services 
(Army)  and  bureaus  (Navy).  The  services'  primary  concerns  were 
coordinating  their  own  procurement  through  the  Joint  Army-Navy  Munitions 
Board  and  winning  some  relief  from  competitive  bidding.  As  the  gap 
between  raw  material  availability ,  appropriate  plant  capacity,  and 
escalatiny  military  orders  widened  --  exacerbated  by  aid  to  the  allies 
and  continued  domestic  consumption  --  the  administration  created  one 
after  another  civilian  agency  to  attack  each  emerging  problem.  Although 
the  Office  of  Production  Management  (1940)  was  supposed  to  provide 
centralized  coordination ,  In  truth  neither  PDR  nor  Congress  could  abide 
the  prospect  of  concentrated  economic  power,  despite  warnings  from  the 
Army  and  Navy  that  even  worse  confusion  lay  ahead.  By  the  end  of  1941 
the  military  departments  faced  a  coalition  of  competitors :  the  Office  of 
Production  Management,  which  was  supposed  to  stimulate  Industrial 
conversion  to  war  work;  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply  and  the  Supply  Priorities  and  Allocation  J9oard,  which  guarded 
domestic  interests ;  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation;  and  the  Office 
of  Lend-Lease  Administration.  The  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development  pushed  past  the  services  in  leading  the  nation's 
technological  pioneering  in  military  technology  and  engineering,  largely 
by  irjLj.lj.iung  the  nation's  academic  and  corporate  laboratories  with 
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contracts  and  protected  civilian  personnel . 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  FDR  and  Congress  faced  the  obvious  need  for 
greater  economic  regulation ,  and  Congress  gave  the  President  wide 
authority  over  the  economy  In  the  First  ( December ,  1941)  and  Second 

(March,  1942)  Har  Powers  Acts.  The  President,  however,  did  not  in  turn 
pass  his  authority  to  the  Har  and  Navy  Departments,  but  empowered  a  new 
agency,  the  Har  Production  Board,  to  manage  mobilization .  In  fact,  the 
services  had  also  recognized  that  their  own  procurement  houses  were  not 
in  order.  The  Army  In  1942  created  a  Service  of  supply  (subsequently 
retitled  the  Army  Services  Forces)  on  a  co-equal  status  with  the  Army 
Ground  Forces  and  Army  Air  Forces  and  gave  it  the  rr sponslblll  ty  to  bring 
central  direction  to  the  Army's  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  government 
and  Its  suppliers.  Centralization  In  the  Navy  Department  did  not  move  as 
far  since  the  new  Convnandez  In  Chief  US.  Fleet  and  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Ernes t  j.  King,  wanted  to  consolidate  the  bureaus  under  his 
control.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox,  ably  assisted  by  Under 
Secretary  James  V.  Forres tal ,  organized  an  Office  of  Procurement  and 
Material,  but  kept  out  of  King's  hands  --  with  FDR's  explicit  blessing. 
For  another  year  the  recrganlzatlonal  circus  continued  --  but  not  to 
enhance  the  power  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Hhen  the  HPB  proved  limited  In 
Its  ability  to  Integrate  military  and  civilian  requirements ,  FDR  created 
the  Office  of  Har  Mobilization ,  another  civilian  agency  directed  by  a 
former  senator  and  Supreme  Court  Justice,  James  F.  Byrnes.  Military  war 
managers  worked  as  collaborators  In  the  mobilization,  not  commanders . 

The  basic  sub^>taj)tlve  features  of  the  industrial  mobilization  did 
not  fit  the  prewar  military  models,  whether  that  model  was  the  Har 
Department' s  highly-centralized  Har  Resources  Administration  or  the 
Navy's  decentralized  bureau-driven  model.  Instead,  market  Incentives  -- 
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not  military  cormands  --  spurred  the  economy.  The  government  shifted 
almost  completely  to  negotiated  contracts  that  guaranteed  suppliers  a 
profit  above  production  costs ,  generous  provisions  for  tax  relief  and 
debt  amortization ,  the  establishment  of  public  corporations,  and  the 
development  of  government -owned  and  privately-operated  factories .  The 
Controlled  Materials  plan  (1943),  designed  to  bring  order  to  the 
allocation  of  scarce  raw  materials ,  placed  the  services  In  a  competitive, 
not  dominant  position  In  deciding  which  requirements  would  be  filled 
first  and  how  fast.  The  critical  problem  of  shipping  Involved  not  just 
the  Navy  Department ,  but  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and  the  War 
Shipping  Administration .  Any  Army  plan  to  use  compulsory  national 
service  or  a  labor  draft  to  drive  workers  Into  war  factories  (such  plans 
existed  In  1939  in  the  Industrial  Mobilization  Plan)  died  In  the  arena  of 
public  and  l^or  politics  By  and  large  the  armed  forces  had  their  hands 
full  with  their  own  procurement  problems  and  had  no  taste  for  running  the 
national  economy  even  If  they  had  such  an  opportunity.  Although  the 
military  leaders  generally  received  what  they  requested  --  if  time  and 
cost  considerations  are  Ignored  --  they  did  not  believe  that  the  nation 
had  surrendered  any  serious  control  of  the  economy  to  the  armed  forces  . 

Largely  because  of  the  enormity  of  the  Industrial  mobilization  and 
their  self-imposed  restraint  In  defining  their  human  needs,  the  American 
armed  forces  accepted  rather  than  dictated  political  decisions  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  men  and  women  who  served  In  uniform  In  World 
War  II.  The  services,  especially  the  Army,  might  have  been  more 
assertive  In  estimating  and  filling  their  manpower  needs,  but  without  any 
central  authority  other  than  FDR  and  Congress  to  make  definitive  final 
decisions  about  human  resources,  the  armed  forces  had  to  persuade  and 
negotiate  for  personnel.  Civilian  agencies  --  principally  the  War 
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Production  Board,  the  Nar  Manpower  Commission,  and  the  Selective  Service 
System  --  competed  with  the  military  In  defining  what  the  armed  forces 
could  expect  In  manpower  strength  from  the  nation's  adult  male 
population.  (The  ISO, 000  women  who  served  did  so  as  volunteers.)  Like 
the  fluid  estimates  on  Industrial  production,  civilian  agencies  guessed 
that  military -suitable  males  available  for  service  ranged  between  10  and 
16  million  or  about  one-third  of  the  36  million  who  registered  for  the 
draft,  1940-1945.  The  major  limitations  on  the  available  manpower  pool 
were  age,  physical  fitness,  occupational  deferments  for  essential  war- 
work,  and  family  dependency.  since  the  number  of  Americans  who 
eventually  served  In  uniform  (16.1  million)  approached  the  upper  limit  of 
the  estimated  availeible  male  population ,  military  requirements  seem  to 
have  received  hlg’  st  priority.  But  the  Army  and  Navy  seldom  shaped 
their  estimates  fro?  of  what  they  imagined  manpower  limitations  to  be,  so 
the  manpower  picture  is  far  more  complex . 5 

Military  manpower  plans  developed  In  concert  with  materiel 
readiness  projections  and  strategic  plans.  Only  the  Army's  "Victory 
Program "  (September,  1941)  attempted  to  project  service  needs  for  a 
two-front ,  coalition  war  that  would  last  several  years,  and  In  rough 
terms  the  "Victory  Program’  proved  accurate.  The  Army  planners  estimated 
a  majclmum  troop  celling  of  8.4  million  with  6.7  million  In  Its  ground  and 
service  forces  and  2  million  In  the  Army  Air  Forces  (AAF) .  At  war's  end 
the  Army  numbered  8.2  million  with  5.9  million  In  the  ground  forces  and 
2.3  million  In  the  AAF.  To  meet  these  force  levels  11.2  million  soldiers 
donned  uniforms  during  the  war.  The  Army  staff ,  however,  in  1943 
estimated  that  It  could  prosecute  the  war  with  fewer  than  8  million 
soldiers  and  maintained  this  estimate  even  though  Congress  wondered  If 
Che  numbers  were  sufficient.  The  Navy  Department's  projections  proved 
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even  mote  elusive  since  both  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  continued  to 
increase  their  requirements  Into  1944  when  they  settled  on  ceilings  of 
3.2  million  sailors  and  55 9,000  Marines.  At  war's  end  the  navy  numbered 
3.4  million  and  the  Marine  Corps  484,000,  force  levels  that  meant  that 
4.8  million  fought  the  war  In  the  two  naval  services.  Of  those  who 
served  about  10  million  went  through  the  Selective  Service  Induction,  and 
6  million  enlisted  In  the  regular  forces  nr  their  reserve  components 
until  voluntary  enlistments  were  ended  by  law  In  late  1942. 

The  Important  factor  In  manpower  mobilization  was  not  who  served, 
but  who  didn't.  Almost  5  million  men  could  not  meet  the  armed  forces' 
physical  standards ,  *hich  were  Judged  far  too  rigorous  by  civilian 
manpower  experts.  Of  the  4-Fs  (medically  unfit)  the  majority  of  2.7 
million  who  failed  their  examinations  were  disqualified  for  poor  teeth, 
hernias,  eyesight  problems,  flat  feet,  deafness,  and  other  minor  and 
correctable  defects.  Another  1.5  million  men  failed  examinations  to  test 
their  "emotional  stability"  and  Intelligence .  Not  until  1943  did  the 
Selective  Service  System  accept  Illiterates .  In  sum ,  exaggerated 
physical  requirements ,  especially  for  a  force  In  which  onlu  one-quarter 
of  the  men  actually  did  the  fighting ,  exempted  a  third  of  the  manpower 
pool  even  though  manpower  experts  estimated  that  only  500,000  men  were 
absolutely  disqualified  from  service.  The  armed  forces  established  the 
physical  and  mental  standards  and  resisted  any  attempt  to  liberalize  them 
until  1943  when  manpower  shortfalls  of  all  sorts  became  critical. 

The  most  obvious  way  to  find  troops  was  to  cut  Into  other  protected 
categories ,  primarily  occupational  and  dependency  deferments .  The  former 
by  1943  numbered  1.1  million,  the  latter  15  million.  Another  change  -- 
advocated  by  the  armed  forces  --  allowed  the  services  to  enlist 
seventeen-  year-olds  and  draft  elghteen-year-olds ,  but  the  fear  of  public 
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disfavor  of  such  a  policy  restrained  the  Army  (but  not  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps )  from  accepting  youths  and  sending  them  into  combat.  The 
major  target  for  making  up  manpower  shortages  became  not  the  deferred 
fathers,  but  young  workers  (first  26  and  under,  then  the  26-29  group ) 
with  occupational  deferments.  The  Uar  and  Navy  Departments  advocated 
this  policy,  but  their  demands  withered  under  the  counterarguments  of 
Industrial  planners.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  managed  to  work  towards 
their  force  goals  by  manipulating  the  Selective  Service  System  and 
setting  up  attractive  training  programs  for  Junior  officers  and  enlisted 
technicians,  but  the  ground  Army  found  Itself  bedeviled  by  the  AAF's 
quantity  and  quality  requirements  and  Its  own  personnel  management 
problems.  In  the  war's  closing  year  the  Uar  Department  had  a  real  need 
for  more  men,  but  Its  early  optimism  about  Its  needs  and  Its  profligate 
use  of  service  troops  reduced  the  Army's  abiJity  to  enlarge  Its  ranks 
from  the  remaining  manpower  pool.  Neither  Admiral  King  nor  General 

Marshall  felt  as  If  the  services'  true  needs  received  adequate  attention 
from  FDR  and  his  civilian  advisers,  and  both  worried  that  their 

credibility  In  manpower  matters  had  diminished ,  not  Increased,  as  the  war 
progressed . 6 

America's  participation  in  World  Uar  II  brought  the  political 
effectiveness  of  the  armed  forces  to  a  new  wartime  high.  Measured  by  the 
gap  between  the  military's  own  estimated  resource  needs  and  the  federal 
government' s  willingness  to  meet  military-defined  requirements ,  the  war¬ 
time  mobilization  consistently  gave  the  military  leadership  what,  it 
requested  --  but  not  completely  or  thoughtlessly  so.  The  sources  of  the 
military' s  success  are  not  difficult  to  Identify.  At  least  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  government ,  the  public,  and  the  armed  forces  shared  a  similar 
sense  of  risk  from  the  Axis  powers  and  shared  a  similar  determination  to 
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end  the  threat  with  military  victory.  Mo  one  knew  exactly  what  the  cost 
of  victory  would  be,  but  the  planning  staffs  of  the  Army  and  Navy  had 
given  their  resource  needs  greater  thought  them  anyone  else,  and  in  the 
lnterwar  period  they  had  developed  a  methodology  that  at  least  gave  their 
estimates  some  rational  structure.  The  combination  of  contingency 
planning,  war-gaming ,  force -structuring ,  and  doctrine-writing  gave  the 
military  a  persuasive  method  of  assessing  the  probable  result  of  future 
operations  or,  at  least,  identified  the  unknowns  and  range  of  probable 
outcomes.  uhat  Is  significant  about  the  development  of  ‘ military  and 
naval  science"  In  the  twentieth  century  Is  not  whether  military  planning 
could  be  truly  scientific  --  it  could  not  but  that  the  responsible 
civilian  politicians  recognized  that  military  expertise  did  exist. 

The  political  force  of  military  advice,  however,  also  depended  upon 
the  self-denial  of  broad  political  power  by  the  nation's  senior  officers. 
After  world  war  I  the  only  general  or  admiral  who  entertained  political 
ambition  was  Douglas  Mac  Arthur .  During  the  war  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (Marshall ,  King,  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy,  and  General  H. 
H.  Arnold )  avoided  political  partisanship ,  assisted  by  the  fact  that 
their  civilian  superiors  In  the  service  departments  were  either 
Republicans  or  conservative-internationalist  Democrats.  significantly , 
the  executive  branch  allowed  the  services  to  carry  on  ambitious  public 
relations  programs,  which  also  translated  Into  political  power.  Although 
the  "public  Information"  programs  the  armed  forces  developed  had  multiple 
purposes  --  to  legitimize  the  nation's  war  alms  and  sacrifices ,  to 
support  recruiting  and  conscription,  and  to  enhance  the  Image  of  the 
armed  forces  --  the  JCS  profited  from  the  generally  Improved  reputation 
of  the  professional  officer  corps  that  flowed  from  the  public  relations 
effort.  The  JCS  used  its  political  Influence ,  however,  within  functional 
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areas  that  it  desired  and  the  nation's  poiiticaJ  leaders  approved. 
Resource  allocation  was  not  one  of  those  areas  In  which  the  JCS  sought  a 
dominant  role.  Instead  the  JCS  saw  Itself  as  a  partner  In  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  process  and  believed  that  its  access  to  officials  In  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  was  sufficient  for  its  purposes ,  even  If  the 
process  could  be  time-consuming  and  frustrating . 

Sven  If  the  JCS  had  sought  greater  political  effectiveness.  It 
would  have  faced  Insurmountable  barriers.  Neither  FDR  nor  Congress 
shewed  any  Inclination  to  surrender  their  constitutional  responsibilities, 
either  to  the  JCS  or  to  the  other  branch  of  government.  Moreover,  the 
organizational  pattern  FDR  approved  within  the  executive  branch  caused 
the  multiplication  of  civilian  agencies  and  the  diffusion  of  administra¬ 
tive  power,  which  forced  the  service  departments  Into  a  restricted, 
adversarial  position  In  the  search  for  resources.  The  absence  of  a 
single  department  of  defense  and  a  single  civilian  secretary  --or  single 
military  chief  -  contributed  to  the  sharing  of  political  power.  The  JCS 
also  faced  a  formidable  competitor  In  the  British,  who  linked  the 
personal  magnetism  of  Nlnston  Churchill  with  -he  arrogewt  assertiveness 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  Cormlttee .  Throughout  the  war  the  JCS  found  Its 
requirements  scrutinized  by  the  British,  who  often  offered  alternative 
evaluations  of  such  matters  as  merchant  and  amphibious  shipping 
construction ,  the  allocation  of  food  and  petroleum ,  and  the  size  and 
structure  of  the  American  armed  forces.  The  British  were  not  the  only 
alternative  military  voices,  for  the  military  co/mand  system  the  Allies 
developed  for  a  global,  coalition  war  also  positioned  the  Joint  and 
combined  theater  conwnanders  as  potential  sources  of  political  challenge . 
Fortunately ,  the  only  rogue  general  was  MacArthur ,  but  Generals  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower  and  Joseph  V.  Stllwell  might  have  complicated  the  role  of  the 
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JCS  If  they  had  chosen  to  exploit  their  access  to  foreign  leaders. 
Negotiating  with  cheater  coimanders  on  operations  proved  such  an  arduous 
process  that  the  JCS  had  reduced  energy  in  dealing  with  resource 
allocation  Issues.  Instead  It  focused  on  strategic  and  operational 
problems,  which  clearly  fell  within  Its  professional  expertise. 
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II .  Strategic  Effectiveness 


The  strategic  effectiveness  of  the  American  armed  forces  In  World 
War  II  Increased  with  the  parallel  translation  of  national  policies  Into 
military  operations  against  the  Axis ,  the  growth  of  the  American  armed 
forces,  and  the  mounting  professional  skill  and  persuasiveness  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  staff.  Although  the  JCS  never  escaped  Presidential 
review  of  Its  plans  or  Its  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  British,  Its 
success  In  strategic  planning  mounted  between  1943  and  1945  In  direct 
fj.oportlon  to  the  size  and  type  of  forces  it  directed.  In  two  earlier 
periods  --  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  era  of  support  for  the  Allies  (1939-1941) 
and  the  era  of  British  strategic  dominance  (1942-1943)  --  the  American 

military  had  few  successes,  and  those  successes  normally  conformed  to 
preferences  held  Independently  by  the  British  and  by  FDR,  whose  own 
attitudes  were  shaped  by  Churchill's  advice,  domestic  moblllzatlc  i,  and 
partisan  politics.  As  early  as  1940-1941  Army  and  Navy  military  planners 
developed  their  own  strategic  preferences  for  victory  over  the  Axis, 
expressed  In  varied  form  In  RAINBOW  5,  Plan  "Dog,"  Air  war  Plans  Division 
1,  and  the  coalition  strategic  memorandum  of  understanding,  ABC-1 .  The 
essence  of  these  plans  centered  on  the  problem  of  fighting  two  wars 
simultaneously  In  two  widely  separated  theaters,  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 
As  the  most  dangerous  member  or'  the  Axis  coalition,  Germany  would  receive 
primary  attention  as  a  foe  with  Italy  and  Japan  attacked  as  opportunities 
and  forces  developed.  The  planners  assumed  that  Germany  would  have  to  be 


attacked.  Its  armed  forces  destroyed,  and  its  government  replaced  In 
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order  for  the  Allies  to  meet  their  war  alms.  Offensive  campaigns, 
mounted  from  secure  bases  In  England  or  other  enclaves  on  or  near  the 
continent,  seemed  essential.  Army  air  and  ground  planners  predicted  that 
some  cosiblt.atlon  of  strategic  bombing  and  a  major  ground  campaign  would 
defeat  Germany ,  hut  they  disagreed  about  the  relative  Importance  of  these 
campaigns . 7 

‘Germany  First “  did  not  mean  ‘Germany  Only'  for  the  JCS.  When 
Japan  expanded  Its  Aslem  war  to  the  Pacific ,  the  United  States  accepted 
Its  six  months  of  defeat  as  a  temporary  setback,  not  the  preliminary  for 
a  negotiated  peace.  Again,  the  JCS  stressed  an  offensive  campaign  -- 
largely  naval  and  air  --  to  destroy  the  Japanese  armed  forces,  to  sever 
Japan  from  Its  sources  of  raw  materials ,  and  to  force  unconditional 
surrender  through  some  combination  of  economic  blockade ,  strategic 
bombardment,  and  Invasion.  For  several  reasons,  the  JCS  did  not  attach 
much  Importance  to  a  major  land  campaign  In  Asia  against  the  Japanese 
army.  For  one  thing,  the  Allied  coalition  had  little  strength  In  the 
theater,  for  Britain  and  Russia  had  more  than  enough  problems  with 
Germany.  Nationalist  China  could  not  muster  the  political  will  or  mili¬ 
tary  capacity  to  do  more  than  defend  Its  Inland  enclaves.  American 
Interest  In  Asia  steimed  from  China's  potential  as  a  base  for  bomber 
operations  against  Japan  and  more  tangential  operations  like  rescuing 
pilots,  collecting  weather  Information .  and  harassing  Japanese  divisions 
with  part:  n  operations .  Although  the  war  against  Japan  did  not  develop 
as  prewar  planners  anticipated  In  terms  of  timing  and  geographic  setting, 
the  combination  of  public  outrage  after  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  services' 
traditional  Interest  In  a  war  In  the  Pacific  tended  to  give  the  Japanese 
military  threat  more  Importance  than  might  have  been  Justified  In  purely 
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A  strategy  of  offensive  campaigns  outside  the  western  hemisphere 
carried  serious  risks ,  although  the  United  States  was  not  in  limedlate 
danger  of  military  attack  and  occupation.  Of  all  the  belligerents  only 
the  United  States  did  not  risk  the  prospect  of  total  defeat ,  a  condition 
that  may  explain  the  generally  prudent  approach  of  PDA  and  the  JCS .  For 
all  the  problems  of  massing  forces,  choosing  theaters,  timing  operations, 
and  assessing  enemy  actions,  the  United  States  did  not  cast  Its 
Irrevocable  'strategic  dice'  until  the  Marianas  and  Hormandy  campaigns  of 
1944.  The  sole  exception  to  this  pattern  of  strategic  prudence  was  the 
coimltment  to  the  Combined  Bomber  offensive  against  Germany  In  1943.  The 
other  major  gamble  was  the  effort  to  begin  the  build-up  In  England, 
Operation  BOLERO,  In  1942  before  the  war  against  the  German  U-boat  force 
had  been  won,  but  Britain's  desperate  condition  seemed  to  make  this  risk 
unavoidable .  Even  potentially  desperate  measures  --  like  the  plan  to 
Invade  France  In  1942  In  order  to  open  an  eleventh-hour  "Second  Front '  If 
Russia  appeared  defeated  --  would  have  Involved  so  few  American  forces 
that  In  the  physical  sense  a  defeat  would  not  have  been  catastrophic. 

Nevertheless ,  minimal  strategic  risk  may  not  translate  Into  minimal 
political  risk.  FDR,  for  example ,  remained  keenly  aware  that  early  signs 
of  failure  that  could  not  be  explained  by  America's  lack  of  preparedness 
( e.g .,  the  loss  of  the  Philippines )  might  force  a  fundamental  change  In 
strategy.  FDR  Insisted  that  American  forces  enter  the  European  war  In 
1942  --  even  In  minimal  form  --  so  that  he  could  bring  greater  urgency  to 
industrial  mobilization  and  avoid  public  pressure  for  a  'Japan  First" 
strategy.  With  less  justification,  the  president  also  thought  an  Anglo- 
American  campaign  In  1942  would  convince  the  Soviets  to  fight  on  in  the 
face  of  Germany's  second  successful  offensive  In  Russia.  fin  retrospect, 
Stalin  had  no  other  choice  If  the  Comnunlst  regime  was  to  survive.)  By 
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and  large,  the  JCS  understood  FDR's  Insistence  that  coalition  diplomacy 
and  domestic  politics  took  precedence  over  strategic  theory,  even  If  it 
meant  taking  more  risks  than  the  JCS  liked. 

The  relative  caution  of  strategic  planning  had  its  roots  In  the 
military's  disconcerting  experiences  with  FDR  In  1939-1940  when  General 
Marshall  and  Admiral  Stark  found  themselves  continuously  overruled  by  the 
president .  The  basic  Issues  were  support  for  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
and  the  conflicting  Imperatives  of  hemispheric  defense.  Throughout  1940 
and  1941 ,  the  president  approved  plans  largely  suggested  by  the  British 
or  his  civilian  advisers  that  he  thought  would  deter  Japan  and  support 
the  Allies.  In  many  cases  FDR's  decisions  actually  reduced  real  military 
readiness,  much  to  his  service  tnlefs'  dismay.  Among  these  short -of -war 
measures  were  sharing  aircraft  production  equally  with  Britain,  the 
Introduction  of  Lend-Lease,  the  occupation  of  Iceland,  the  exchange  of 
Atlantic  bases  for  destroyers ,  the  permanent  transfer  of  the  Fleet  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  operational  assistance  to  the  British  In  the  U-boat  war, 
and  the  formation  and  reinforcement  of  United  States  Army  Forces  Far 
Bast,  MacArthur's  command  In  the  Philippines.  FDR's  harshest  critics 
among  his  senior  officers  thought  his  pre-Pearl  Harbor  decisions  actually 
hastened  war;  more  moderate  officers  believed  that  his  policies  slowed 
military  mobilization  and  dispersed  those  forces  that  might  be  needed  for 
deployment  to  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America.  The  rapid  expansion  of 
the  armed  forces  In  1941,  propelled  by  the  execution  of  the  1940  draft 
and  national  Guard  mobilization  and  the  growth  of  the  Fleet,  made  It 
difficult  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  man  and  equip  those  forces  their 
contingency  plans  required  and  those  cormitted  to  FDR's  * military 
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Once  the  united  states  entered  the  war,  the  JCS  became  more 
successful  in  winning  FDR's  approval  for  its  plans  to  defeat  the  Axis, 
hut  its  persuasiveness  depended  upon  Its  ability  to  negotiate  with  the 
British,  until  1943  FDR  and  his  cxvlllan  advisers,  like  Harry  Hopkins, 
gave  Allied  strategic  preferences  greater  attention  than  the  JCS's,  and 
throughout  the  war,  the  JCS  had  to  pay  special  attention  to  Integrating 
its  plans  with  those  of  the  Allies.  The  JCS's  persuasive  powers  grew  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  American  armed  forces  and  the 
military' s  ability  to  present  more  attractive  strategic  alternatives  than 
those  presented  by  the  Allies.  Fart  of  the  JCS's  success  stemmed  from 
the  forcefulness  of  Cenerei  Marshall  and  Admiral  King,  part  from  the 
competence  of  its  two  principal  subordinates.  General  Dwight  D.  Elsen¬ 
hower  and  Admiral  Chester  W.  Hlmltz.  Military  staff  skill  Increased  JCS 
effectiveness,  particularly  the  work  of  the  Joint  and  combined  comnlttees 
who  had  to  balance  strategic  proposals  with  force  availability .  Despite 
his  haphazard  leadership  style,  FDR  understood  strategic  analysis,  and  he 
had,  too,  the  advantage  of  two  skilled  tutors,  his  personal  chief  of 
staff  (Admiral  william  D .  Leahy )  and  the  senior  British  liaison  officer 
(Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Dill) ,  who  generally  supported  the  JCS. 

Inter -coalition  strategic  Integration  varied  from  theater  to 
theater,  campaign  to  campaign,  and  from  ally  to  ally.  Anglo-American 
Integration  developed  rapidly,  largely  through  British  Insistence .  When 
* Germany  First'  had  to  be  translated  Into  long-range  plans  for  offensive 
operations ,  the  British  showed  scant  enthusiasm  for  a  premature  Invasion 
of  France.  Although  less  enamored  than  Churchill  with  a  strategy  of 
bombardment,  limited  operations  along  the  periphery  of  Fes  tune  Buropa, 
subversion ,  and  economic  warfare,  the  British  military  planners  dominated 
the  bargaining  of  1942  and  1943.  Two  early  plans,  the  Combined  Bomber 
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Offensive  and  the  sea  control  battle  In  the  Atlantic ,  received  early 
approval  because  they  attracted  coalition  support  at  the  political 
(PDR-ChurchlllJ  and  the  military  ( USAAP-RAF ,  USN-RN)  levels.  Army 
conmanders  also  approved  since  they  recognized  that  control  of  the  air 
and  sea  were  essential  prerequisites  for  any  major  land  campaign.  The 
third  plan  --  the  expansion  of  the  British  campaign  to  control  the 
Mediterranean  and  to  eliminate  Vichy  France  and  Italy  from  the  war  --  did 
not  strike  the  JCS  as  any  more  than  political  and  strategic  opportunism 
that  would  slow  the  eventual  climactic  campaign  against  the  Uehrmacht . 
FDR,  however,  approved  the  North  African  campaign  because  he  wanted  Co 
stop  the  pull  of  the  Pacific  war,  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  main 
task  of  defeating  Germany  and  to  open  a  ‘Second  Front'  even  If  strategic 
bombing  and  a  Mediterranean  campaign  did  not  Impress  Stalin.  The  JCS  did 
not  fight  the  decision  for  varied  reasons,  principally  because  Italian 
bases  might  contribute  to  the  air  war,  the  Army  ground  forces  were  not 
yet  well  enough  trained  for  a  major  campaign,  and  the  submarine  threat 
still  made  the  build-up  In  England  prohibitively  costly.  Admiral  King 
had  an  additional  reason:  the  delay  In  the  Invasion  of  France  improved 
the  prospects  of  a  larger  war  against  Japan. 

The  war  against  Germany  In  1941  reflected  the  Anglo-American 
compromises  of  1942  and  the  renaissance  of  the  Russian  armed  forces, 
which  shifted  to  the  strategic  offensive  after  the  Stalingrad  campaign. 
It  also  showed  the  Improvement  In  convoy  security,  the  growth  of  the 
Army's  ground  and  air  combat  formations  And  logistical  base  In  England, 
and  the  Navy's  confidence  that  It  could  mount  amphibious  operations 
without  serious  naval  and  air  opposition .  By  the  end  of  1943  the 
Anglo-American  planners  had  convinced  themselves  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
cross-Channel  Invasion  and  land  campaign  In  northwestern  Europe.  FDR 
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and  Stalin  Insisted  that  a  ’real’  Second  Front  could  no  longer  be 

deferred  In  favor  of  additional  operations  In  Italy  or  the  Balkans ,  and 

the  only  American  concession  to  the  British  was  that  a  second  Invasion  of 

Prance  from  the  south  would  have  to  wait  since  shipping  shortages  would 

prohibit  simultaneous  allied  Invasions.  Nevertheless,  the  JCS  received 

FDR's  blessing  for  DRAGOON,  the  Riviera  Invasion,  which  may  have  been  the 

ultimate  test  of  its  strategic  persuasiveness  since  the  military 

rationale  for  the  Invasion  was  Just  as  tenuous  as  many  of  the  earlier 

British  proposals  that  the  JCS  had  challenged .  Although  the  JCS  doubted 

that  British  proposals  for  Invasions  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  or  In 

the  Balkans  would  destroy  German  forces  that  would  not  be  otherwise 

neutralized  by  Russian  operations ,  It  profited  from  FDR’s  reluctance  to 

assume  any  American  responsibility  for  the  political  future  of  eastern 

Europe.  In  this  case,  American  political  and  military  preferences 

coincided  with  Soviet  Interest  in  dominating  postwar  eastern  Europe,  a 

8 

coincidence  fully  appreciated  by  some  American  planners  at  the  time. 

Interallied  strategic  plans  Integration  reached  Its  highest  level 
of  development  In  the  war  with  Germany,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
would  not  allow  more  than  the  general  coordination  of  offensive  campaign¬ 
ing  .  In  the  war  with  Japan  the  Allies  did  far  less  to  cooperate,  largely 
because  the  American  approach  to  the  war  varied  In  both  war  alms  and 
strategic  approaches  from  the  other  major  participants ,  Britain  and 
Nationalist  China.  Actually,  the  United  States  and  Russia  shared  the 
coman  strategic  vision,  a  direct  assault  upon  the  Japanese  armed  forces 
on  mainland  northern  Asia  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  but  the  Russians  did  not 
enter  the  war  until  It  was  virtually  over.  The  British  strategy  had  Its 
roots  in  Churchill's  conviction  that  the  war  should  reestablish  the  ra± 
In  India,  Burma,  and  Malaya,  but  the  war  against  Germany  did  not  allow 


much  strategic  initiative  in  Asia.  The  Nationalist  Chinese  position  was 

even  more  unpalatable ,  and  by  the  end  of  194 3  FDR  had  (he  thought ) 

disabused  Chlang  Kai-Shek  of  the  notion  that  China  had  some  special  draw 

upon  Allied  resources.  Nationalist  armies  had  proven  so  uncooperative 

that  American  military  coimanders  (General  Claire  Channault  excepted)  saw 

little  profit  in  arming  a  government  that  showed  less  inclination  to 

fight  the  Japanese  than  its  warlord  and  Coimunist  rivals.  In  the  long 

run,  the  United  States  was  the  only  power  that  had  the  resources  to  mount 

major  offensives  against  Japan,  and  it  chose  to  do  so  in  the  theater  (the 

Pacific  ocean )  that  bore  the  least  political  risk  and  maximized  the 

effect  or  America  naval  and  air  power.  In  this  case,  the  lack  of  Allied 

strategic  cooperation  reflected  the  diversion  of  political  goals  and 

9 

military  capabilities . 

The  JCS  strategic  preferences  remained  sensitive  to  the  size  and 
structure  of  the  American  armed  forces  throughout  the  war,  but  the 
ultimate  relationship  between  plans  and  forces  proved  uneven  and  ripe 
with  risk  in  1944  aid  1945,  the  very  time  the  United  States  expt^cted  to 
dominate  the  war  against  the  Axis.  The  eventual  match  between  plans  and 
forces  for  the  war  with  Japan  proved  far  superior  to  the  match  in  the  war 
with  Germany,  an  Ironic  reversal  of  strategic  priorities.  At  the  heart 
of  the  problem  of  the  strategy-forces  mismatch  was  the  different 
cheuracter  of  the  offensive  campaigns  the  JCS  envisioned ,  not  the 
permutations  of  strategy  created  by  the  South  Pacific  and  Mediterranean 
conmltments  of  1942-1943.  when  evaluated  by  service,  the  Navy's  war 
against  both  Germany  and  Japan  showed  less  need  for  adaptation  --  and 
room  for  error  --  because  of  the  different  nature  of  the  enemy's  military 
power  and  geographic  position.  Even  though  the  Navy  had  to  divert 
resources  from  Its  air  and  surface  combat  forces  in  order  to  fight  the 
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U-boats,  the  fleet  expansion  building  programs  In  place  In  December,  1941 

continued  to  produce  Essex-class  fast  carriers,  light  and  escort 

carriers.  North  Carolina-class  fast  battleships,  and  new  classes  of 

cruisers  and  destroyers  built  and  armed  for  anti -air  fleet  defense  as 

well  as  traditional  missions.  The  Navy's  most  serious  misestimate  of  its 

needs  came  in  the  area  of  amphibious  shipping,  especially  the  whole 

family  of  beaching  ships  and  craft  so  essential  to  putting  mechanized  and 

heavily-armed  amphibious  forces  ashore.  (The  shortage  in  LSTs  bedeviled 

planners  throughout  the  war  and  proved  critical  in  reorganizing, 

postponing,  and  cancelling  several  amphibious  operations .)  The  combat 

element  of  the  Marine  Corps  --  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  --  eventually 

expanded  to  the  six  divisions,  corps  troops,  and  four  aircraft  wings  it 

10 

needed  for  its  pacific  operations . 

The  Army  had  larger  organizational  problems  that  eventually  caused 
it  more  difficulties  in  the  war  with  Germany  than  the  war  with  Japan.  In 
the  Pacific  theater  the  Army  provided  twenty -one  combat  divisions  and 
fifty-four  USAAP  air  groups  adequate  for  all  its  operations  in  two  major 
campaigns,  MacArthur' s  return  to  the  Philippines  and  the  central  Pacific 
campaign  that  ended  at  Oki nawa.  whether  it  would  have  provided  adequate 
forces  for  the  invasion  of  the  Home  Islands  is  a  matter  of  honest  debate; 
certainly  it  could  not  have  invaded  Japan  without  a  major  redeployment  of 
forces  from  Europe.  Although  the  Army  modified  its  force  structure 
throughout  the  war,  its  first  major  estimate  for  a  two-front  coalition 
war  (the  "Victory  Program’  of  September,  1941 )  demonstrated  an  expert 
appreciation  of  the  Army's  likely  needs  for  both  ground  and  air  combat 
formations .  The  air  force  requirements  proved  the  most  stable.  In  1941 
the  Army  thought  it  would  need  19 5  groups,  and  it  ended  the  war  with  243 
groups.  The  internal  estimate  of  types  of  groups  proved  equally 
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stable;  the  54  estimated  fighter  groups  of  1941  Increased  to  71  In  May, 
1 94S,  and  the  107  bomber  groups  of  all  types  Increased  to  12S  In  the  same 
period.  Army  ground  forces  requirements ,  however,  fluctuated 
dramatically  and  eventually  proved  a  major  problem  In  the  war  with 
Germany.  Although  the  ‘Victory  Program’  envisioned  a  ground  combat  force 
of  213  divisions  --  roughly  the  size  of  the  German  army  --  the  Army 
Ground  Forces  eventually  fielded  only  elghty-nlne  divisions,  all  but  one 
of  which  had  been  In  combat  at  War's  end.  Basing  its  plans  on  1943 
assumptions  that  the  USAAF  and  the  Russian  army  had  made  a  large  ground 
army  unnecessary  the  War  Department  adopted  a  ninety-division  program 
that  It  maintained  Into  1945 

Several  measures  suggest  that  the  War  Department  badly  misjudged 
the  requirements  of  a  major  land  campaign  In  Europe  and  Its  ability  to 
manage  personnel.  The  distribution  of  Army  personnel  demonstrates  the 
relative  deprivation  of  the  Army  Ground  Forces,  a  condition  recognized 
and  deplored  by  the  conwnander  of  the  AGF,  Lt.  Gen.  Leslie  J .  McNair: 


Army  Personnel  Distribution 
(Rounded  percentages ) 


December,  1942 

May.  194 5 

Ground  Porces 

36X 

23 X 

Service  Forces 

34 

22 

Air  Forces 

24 

28 

Other * 

06 

27 

“Other"  Includes  personnel  In  training,  transit,  and  otherwise  not 
accountable  In  units.  Most  of  these  soldiers  could  be  located  In 
'administrative  overhead’  In  the  United  States  and  overseas  theaters. 


When  measured  by  the  numbers  of  all  ground  troops  to  the  numbers  of 
troops  In  comparable  divisions ,  at  the  .American  ‘division  slice"  In  world 
War  II  numbered  67,201  soldiers  or  about  a  1:4  ratio  between  active 
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combatants  and  support  troops.  No  other  force  except  the  Canadian  army 
had  a  larger  "division  slice."0* 

If  the  Army's  limited  divisions  had  been  the  well-trained ,  superbly 
manned,  and  optimally -equipped  forces  that  General  Marshall  thought  they 
would  become  the  ground  force  structure  gamble  might  have  succeeded ,  but 
In  manpower  policy  alone  the  Army's  ground  forces  lost  a  series  of 
important  battles.  Throughout  the  war  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Army  Air  Forces  received  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  quality 
manpower  that  donned  uniforms.  Just  how  Individual  servicemen  entered  a 
particular  service  and  a  particular  Job  within  each  service  depended  upon 
a  complex  set  of  variables ;  the  principal  criteria  were  age,  physical 
fitness,  civilian  occupational  skills,  and  mental  aptitude. 


00  By  counting  only  theater-level  troops  and  excl udlnq  pooled  corps  - 


controlled  combat  units,  the  "division  slice’  falls  to  32,000. 
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Bven  though  volunteering  officially  ended  in  December ,  1942,  the 
AGP  still  received  a  meager  share  of  the  best  men,  for  the  Navy  and  AAF 
argued  that  their  emphasis  upon  technical  skill  and  high-stress 
assignments  (e.g.,  flying,  submarine  duty )  demanded  superior  personnel. 
Through  a  variety  of  programs,  the  AAF,  for  example,  skimmed  off  a 
majority  of  the  most  intelligent  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  for  aircrew  or 
maintenance  assignments .  The  Marine  Corps ,  on  the  other  hand,  set  age 
and  physical  criteria  for  enlisted  personnel  that,  fused  with  ell  test 
attractions,  also  cut  Into  the  pool  of  potential  combatants.  Bven  though 
the  Army  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  relationship  between  Intelligence 
and  combat  skills.  General  McNair  correctly  predicted  as  early  as  1943 
that  Army  combat  divisions  not  only  had  too  few  trained  replacements ,  but 
that  their  substandard  enlisted  personnel  would  limit  their  combat  power 
and  Increase  their  casualties.  Not  until  late  1944,  having  suffered 
prohibitive  casualties  In  Prance,  did  the  Army  cull  some  2S0,000  high 
quality  personnel  from  other  assignments  and  place  them  In  combat 
billets.  Only  draconlem  reassignments  kept  the  Infantry  and  armored 
divisions  In  Burope  competitive  with  the  German  army.12 

Unlike  their  battle  with  the  Japanese,  the  American  ground  forces 
did  not  have  any  appreciable  superiority  In  weapons  In  their  battle  with 
the  Germans.  For  an  army  that  had  built  Itself  for  a  major  ground 
campaign  In  northern  Burope,  the  American  divisions  did  not  enjoy 
gun-for-gun  advantages  except  In  rifles.  In  terms  of  effectiveness, 
German  crew-served  weapons  (machlneguns  and  mortars) ,  submachine  guns, 
anti-tank  weapons,  artillery ,  self-propelled  guns,  and  tanks  proved  more 
destructive  than  their  American  counterparts .  Only  In  field  art) llery 
employment  did  American  divisions  prove  superior  to  the  Germans,  and 
professional  evaluations  by  the  Allies  and  the  Germans  emphasized  that 
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American  divisions  could  not  attack  successfully  without  overwhelming 

artillery  barrages  on  frontline  units  and  al rs trikes  on  German  reserves 

unless  they  enjoyed  local  Infantry  superiority  of  eu:ound  4:1.  In  other 

words.  Army  ground  combat  divisions  depended  on  the  advantage  of  numbers. 

numbers  they  did  not  always  enjoy  In  the  European  Theater  of 
13 

Operations . 

If  the  Army  Ground  Forces  proved  a  flawed  Instrument  for  Its 

strategic  tasks  In  Europe,  the  USAAF  strategic  bombing  campaign  on 

Germany  proved  equally  debatable,  for  It  threw  the  cream  of  the  USAAF 

aircrews  and  heavy  bomber  force  into  a  battle  won  only  at  the  highest 

cost,  some  40.000  dead  airmen ,  6,000  destroyed  aircraft,  and  $43 

billion.  In  fact,  the  usAAF's  overestimation  of  the  results  of  strategic 

bombardment  and  Its  underestimation  of  Its  eventual  cost  may  be  the  most 

serious  gap  In  the  strategy -force  structure  balance.  On  the  one  hand, 

the  bombers  of  the  8th  and  ISth  Air  Forces  forced  the  German  armed  forces 

to  divert  a  significant  portion  of  their  alrcri^t  and  flak  units  to  air 

defense/  stripping  the  ground  battlefields  of  Luftwaffe  squadrons  by  the 

end  of  1943;  pilot  losses  proved  Irreplaceable;  the  destruction  of 

petro-chemlcal  resources  and  the  German  transportation  system  worked  real 

hardship  on  the  Wehrmacht .  On  the  other  hand,  the  USAAF's  Combined 

Bomber  offensive  has  never  been  subjected  to  a  convincing  cost 

effectiveness  analysis,  only  the  most  ardent  bomber  enthusiasts  have 

14 

argued  that  the  campaign  fulfilled  its  strategic  promise. 

The  force  structure  for  the  Pacific  war.  however,  fitted  the 
strategy  of  a  naval  campaign  designed  to  destroy  the  Japanese  naval  and 
air  forces  and  to  subject  the  Japanese  people  to  the  twin  ravages  of 
economic  blockade  and  strategic  bombing.  After  reducing  Japanese  forces 
In  a  war  of  attrition  In  the  South  Pacific  (1942-1943),  a  campaign  that 
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eliminated  the  Japanese  base  system  south  of  the  Equator ,  the  American 
armed  forces  opened  a  dual  drive  that  carried  MacArthur ‘ s  Joint  command 
to  the  Philippines  and  Nimltz's  Joint  comtand  to  Okinawa.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Navy's  submarine  force  attacked  the  Japanese  merchant  fleet 
with  increasing  effectiveness ,  supplemented  in  1944  by  USAAF  tactical 
aviation  and  the  Navy's  carrier  forces.  After  the  seizure  of  bases  in 
the  Marianas,  the  USAAF  opened  its  strategic  bombing  campaign  *1  th 
long-range  B-29s  in  late  1944,  a  campaign  that  ended  with  two  nuclear 
weapons  in  August,  194 5.  The  Navy's  air  and  surface  forces  destroyed  the 

Imperial  Japanese  Fleet  while  Army  and  Marine  Corps  Infantry  divisions 

mounted  one  successful  amphibious  operation  after  another,  thus  opening  a 
base  system  for  more  operations  to  the  west.  Tactical  air  and  submarines 
played  havoc  with  Japanese  efforts  to  reinforce  and  resupply  their 
Isolated  bases.  The  interdiction  and  isolation  campaign  proved 
especially  productive  in  destroying  high  quality  Japanese  army  divisions 
without  meeting  them  in  ground  combat;  drowning  and  starvation  killed  as 
surely  as  bullets  and  demanded  fewer  American  lives.  Even  though 

inter-theater  disputes  and  lnterservlce  conflict  in  each  theater  gave  the 
American  war  effort  an  unpleasai ~c  tinge,  the  strategic  concepts  the 
United  States  applied  to  Japan  proved  well -matched  to  American 

capabilities  and  Japanese  vulnerabilities 

American  strategic  preferences  required  the  projection  of  military 
forces  across  two  oceans  and  thousands  of  miles  Into  four  major  theaters 
of  war  (two  against  Germany  and  Italy,  two  against  Japan )  and  to  do  so  in 
the  face  of  two  serious  threats.  The  first  threat  wa:  the  German  U-boat 
force,  which  extracted  heavy  losses  on  trans -Atlantic  convoys  into  1943. 
The  second  threat  was  climatic  and  geographic ,  for  the  battlefields  of 
equatorial  South  Pacific  (mountainous ,  volcanic  Islands  covered  with 
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thick  rainforests )  put  enormous  strains  on  the  armed  forces'  logistical 
capacity.  In  addition ,  port  facilities  In  the  Pacific  and  Mediterranean 
defied  efficient  unloading  operations ,  even  without  battle  damage,  Nlth 
the  exception  of  the  base  system  In  the  United  Kingdom ,  the  American 
armed  forcej  had  to  create  their  own  bases  as  they  moved  outside  the 
western  hemisphere ,  and  before  the  end  of  the  war  they  had  created  3 ,000 
overseas  bases  and  depots.  Another  logistical  challenge  at  the  strategic 
level  was  the  scarcity  of  materials  for  foreign  purchase;  with  the 
exception  of  some  food.  Middle  Eastern  oil,  and  some  construction 
materials,  the  armed  forces  had  to  take  everything  with  them,  largely  by 
ship.  Last,  the  American  emphasis  on  air  and  naval  warfare  -•  and  mobile 
land  warfare  rich  with  artillery  fire  --  created  staggering  logistical 
requirements.  For  example,  the  Army  estimated  that  it  had  to  ship  4.5 
tons  of  materiel  for  each  soldier  deployed  overseas  and  one  ton  a  month 
thereafter  to  support  him;  the  250,000  vehicles  In  the  American  army  In 
France  consumed  more  than  7,000  tons  of  gas  a  day;  the  105-ntn.  howitzers 
of  each  Infantry  division  could  fire  48,000  shells  a  month  In  moderate 
combat.  Navy  warships,  depending  on  their  size,  could  consume  between 
200  and  1,000  gallons  of  oil  a  day  In  normal  cruising.  Procurement  and 
maintenance  created  complementary  demands,  for,  despit ^  Che  impression 
that  the  United  States  created  a  'throw  away '  military  In  Norld  War  11 , 
the  armed  forces  struggled  to  keep  their  weapons  In  operating  condition , 
simply  because  It  was  so  t  ve-consumlng  and  costly  to  ship  replacements 
abroad.  m he  Army,  for  example.  In  1942-1944  spent  t  $2  billion  a 

month  for  procurement,  $ 1  billion  a  month  for  maintenance  for  a  force 
that  included  83,000  tanks  and  2.5  million  motor  vehicles.  The  Navy 
alone  procured  over  80,000  aircraft  before  the  war  ended  and  created  a 
multi-million  dollar  requirement  for  new  facilities  and  spares  from  Adak 
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to  Bora  Bora.  Although  enemy  coimanders  might  disparage  the  fighting 

qualities  of  American  combat  formations .  they  uniformly  testified  to  the 

16 

awesome  quality  of  American  logistics . 

Strategy  and  logistics  for  the  United  States  meant  meeting  Its 
shipping  requirements  for  overseas  deployment.  The  war  was  across  the 
oceans.  As  Churchill  pointed  out  to  FDR,  the  Atlantic  and  pacific  had 
once  been  America's  greatest  defenses,  giant  moats  that  confounded 
potential  enemies.  But  these  same  oceans  would  be  prisons  unless  the 
Allies  won  the  war  against  the  U-boat  and  greatly  Increased  ship 
construction .  Both  challenges  ended  in  an  Allied  victory  In  which  the 
united  States  played  the  decisive  role.  In  December,  1941,  the  Allied 
merchant  marine  (less  tankers )  could  carry  45  million  deadweight 
tons .only  12  million  In  American  vessels;  despite  crippling  losses  to  the 
Germans,  the  Allied  merchant  marine  In  194 5  reached  66  million  deadwe  ght 
tons.  39  million  American.  Eighty  percent  of  new  wartime  construction  of 
ships  and  tankers  came  from  American  yards.  The  tanker  force,  for 
example,  increased  from  5,600  to  15,000  vessels.  The  shipping  success 
became  evident  In  the  great  campaigns  of  1944  just  as  shipping  shortages 
shaped  tlje  campaigns  of  1942-1943.  The  Army,  whose  shipments  used  half 
of  all  Allied  shipping  1944,  sent  almost  2  million  tons  a  month  to 
Europe,  while  the  Navy  shipped  half  a  million  tons  of  supplies  a  month  to 
the  Pacific  In  the  same  year. 

As  the  war  progressed  the  JCS  showed  Increased  expert  appreciation 
of  the  time-space  factors  that  shaped  the  war's  logistical  requirements . 
Initially ,  however,  the  armed  forces  probably  held  an  exaggerated  vie*  of 
the  productivity  of  American  Industry,  shipping  requirements ,  and  basing 
needs.  The  armed  forces  consistently  underestimated  their  engineering 
and  construction  requirements.  Inventory  control  remained  a  lost  art. 
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Even  by  their  own  profligate  standards ,  the  armed  forces  did  not  suffer 
from  shortages  at  the  strategic  level  once  Industrial  production  hit  Its 
peak  In  1943.  Logistics  was  one  of  the  armed  forces'  stronger  elements 
In  strategic  effectiveness. 

American  strategic  plans  generally  tried  to  match  the  predicted 
strengths  of  the  U.  S.  armed  forces  against  Axis  vulnerabilities  in  the 
geo-political  sense.  Keenly  aware  that  the  militaristic  traditions  of 
Japan  and  Germany  and  the  power  of  a  police  state  would  make  It  unlikely 
that  the  Axis  armed  forces  (less  Italy )  would  collapse  for  morale 
reasons,  the  JCS  saw  few  alternatives  to  destroying  them  In  battle.  The 
other  basic  option  was  to  attack  the  enemy's  Industrial  capacity  through 
air -sea -under sea  economic  Interdiction  and  strategic  bombing  and  thus 
’disarm'  the  enemy  In  the  material  sense.  A  war  upon  the  Axis  industrial 
plant  seemed  especially  appropriate  since  It  exploited  American 
technological  prowess  In  building  and  employing  naval  and  air  forces, 
manned  by  elite  personnel.  The  concept  of  global  exploitation  of  air  and 
naval  power  also  reflected  some  geo-political  realities:  that  the  U.  S. 
would  have  to  cross  two  oceans  to  win  Its  war;  that  Its  own  Industrial 
and  agricultural  capacity  (and  the  work  force  to  run  it)  was  critical  to 
Allied  success;  that  the  United  States  could  meet  the  logistical 
requirements  of  a  global  war,  but  probably  not  the  political  test  of  the 
human  casualties  on  the  same  proportional  scale  accepted  by  the  other 
major  belligerents ;  and  that  it  would  take  probably  two  years  to  raise, 
train,  and  equip  a  ground  army  capable  of  destroying  the  heart  of  the 
Axis  armies  on  the  battlefield. 

The  American  strategic  predispositions  --  formally  expressed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  --  fit  the  war  with  Japan  better  than  they  did  the 
war  with  Germany.  By  attacking  Japanese  aviation  and  the  Imperial 
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Japanese  fleet  --  and  bases  upon  which  both  depended  --  Che  American 
armed  forces  opened  Japan  to  a  devastating  campaign  of  economic  Isolation 
and  destruction  from  the  air  and  sea.  Interdiction  also  limited  the 
redeployment  of  Japanese  ground  forces  from  Asia  to  the  Pacific;  only  In 
the  Philippines  and  Okinawa  did  the  United  States  face  field  armies  of 
major  proportions.  The  Pacific  war  exploited  American  material 
excellence  In  air  and  naval  war  and  limited  the  need  for  extended  ground 
combat,  in  which  the  Americana  were  comparatively  less  superior. 

The  American  war  with  Germany  proved  less  satisfactory  at  the 
strategic  level  for  two  major  reasons,  the  exaggerated  commitment  to  the 
Combined  Bomber  Offensive  and  the  Brltlsh-lnsplred  diversion  to  the 
Mediterranean  theater.  German  civilian  morale  and  Industrial  production 
held  firm  through  1944,  and  the  Allied  strategic  air  effort,  which  cost 
around  80 ,000  lives  and  10,000  aircraft,  used  high-value  resources  that 
might  have  been  applied  to  tactical  aviation,  which  proved  to  be  a  major 
force -multiplier  against  the  wehrmacht.  The  Invasion  of  North  Africa  led 
"logically"  to  a  major  campaign  on  the  Italian  peninsula  that  provided 
few  dividends  other  than  bases  for  the  Combined  Bomber  Offensive .  As  the 
Russians  argued ,  the  Italian  campaign  did  not  hurt  the  German  army  even 
to  the  degree  that  the  Combined  Bomber  Offensive  punished  the  Luftwaffe . 
The  American  Insistence  upon  a  major  campaign  In  northern  Europe 
reflected  a  correct  estimate  that  the  Germans  would  have  to  be  destroyed 
on  the  battlefield,  but  for  a  number  of  reasons  --  personnel  planning, 
training,  numbers  of  divisions,  and  ordnance  decisions  -  the 
Anglo-American  armies  of  1944-194 5  experienced  a  campaign  of  operational 
feast  or  famine  until  the  Germans'  losses  on  the  Eastern  Front  and  In  the 
Ardennes  counter  offensive  ended  any  chance  of  a  negotiated  peace.  Given 


the  cohesiveness  and  capacity  for  suffering  of  the  Nehrmacht  and  the 
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German  people  --  whether  voluntary  or  coerced  by  the  Nazi  regime  --  there 
was  no  real  alternative  to  a  war  of  attrition  In  Europe.  Although 
victory  In  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  and  Allied  excellence  In  amphibious 
operations  opened  the  door  to  the  Third  Reich,  the  whole  house  of  Nazi 
Germany  had  to  be  fought  for  room  by  room. 
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III.  Operational  Effectiveness 


Given  the  varlet y  of  enemy  forces  ana  physical  environments  they 
faced ,  the  United  States  armed  forces  must  be  Judged  by  criteria  more 
diverse  than  the  state  of  mobilization  at  the  time  a  particular  campaign 
occurred.  It  Is  tempting  to  relate  operational  effectiveness  to  the 
size,  state  of  training,  armament,  and  experience  of  the  American  armed 
forces  In  World  II  and  to  assume  that  as  the  mobilization  mounted,  so  too 
did  operational  effectiveness .  For  the  United  States  military  In  World 
war  II,  the  reality,  however.  Is  far  more  complex.  Although  the  relative 
balance  between  Axis  and  American  combat  power  In  1942  to  a  large  degree 
ensured  that  the  first  American  operations  would  be  relatively 
Ineffective,  particularly  In  the  first  six  months  of  the  Pacific  war,  the 
shift  of  combat  power  toward  the  United  States  In  1943  did  not 
necessarily  produce  across-the-board  improvements  In  military 
effectiveness .  In  some  cases,  material  weakness  obscured  doctrinal  and 
organizational  problems.  Sven  when  operational  flaws  became  obvious,  the 
armed  services  did  not  necessarily  correct  them,  often  because  they  felt 
that  the  shock  of  change  might  be  more  severe  than  the  cost  of  pursuing  a 
second  best,  but  known  operational  doctrine.  As  the  combat  pcsver  of  the 
Axis  forces  dwindled,  the  price  the  American  armed  forces  paid  for  their 
operational  problems  diminished  In  relation  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
battle.  If  not  always  to  Its  proportionate  coses.  Even  when  military 
comtanders  were  keenly  aware  of  their  operational  limitations ,  they 
tended  to  minimize  them  for  fear  of  opening  their  strategic  choices  to 


equal  criticism. 


As  American  commanders  learned.  World  War  11  required  operational 
force  Integration  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  modern  military  history  at 
the  campaign  level.  Just  as  strategy  is  sometimes  difficult  tc  separate 
from  policy  and  war  alms,  the  boundary  between  strategy,  operations,  and 
tactics  also  may  appear  Indistinct ,  but  operations  or  doctrinal  concepts 
can  be  regarded  as  the  how  of  strategy  or  the  way  In  which  armed  forces 
execute  strategic  plans  by  fighting  a  major  enemy  force  (or  target  system 
in  the  case  of  bombing)  over  extended  periods  of  time,  over  extended 
areas,  and  over  many  separate  engagements.  For  the  American  armed  forces 
In  World  Wju  II,  military  operations  In  varying  degrees  required  not  Just 
single  service  arms  Integration  (e.g..  Infantry-artillery  coordination) 
but  combined  (Interallied)  and  lolnt  ( Inter  service)  force  Integration. 
The  campaigns  against  Germany  required  a  high  degree  of  Allied  Interoper¬ 
ability  within  the  already  difficult  problem  of  Joint  operations.  The 
war  with  Japan  demanded  less  coalition  Interoperability ,  largely  because 
of  the  Allies'  strategic  preferences,  force  size,  and  characteristics . 
Theater  separation  reduced  the  potential  benefits  and  risks  of  combined 
force  Integration.  Nevertheless ,  geography,  topography,  and  technology 
made  every  major  campaign  the  United  States  fought  an  air-sea  operation 
or  a  land-air  operation.  Since  every  major  American  offensive  campaign 
started  with  an  amphibious  landing,  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of 
the  American  war  at  the  operational  level  was  Its  demand  for  air  force- 
ground  force-naval  Cnrce  Integration ,  whether  those  forces  came  from  one 
or  several  nations. 

Anglo-American  force  Integration  varied  widely  and  fits  no  easy 
theater  or  service  pattern.  The  least  Integration  occurred  In  the 
Combined  Bomber  Offensive  despite  the  fact  that  the  dominant  leaders  of 
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the  RAF  and  USAF  shared  a  coimon  faith  In  strategic  bombardment. 
Doctrine  and  force-structure,  however,  limited  cooperation,  for  Bomber 
Conmand  waged  a  nlght-bomblng  war  against  urban  area  targets  designed  to 
destroy  German  civilian  morale  while  the  8th  and  15th  Bomber  Coimands 
attacked  the  German  Industrial  system  with  daylight  raids.  Although  the 
two  bomber  forces  shared  weather,  enemy  air  defense,  and  target 
Information,  they  did  not  vary  from  their  basic  operational  concepts, 
even  though  the  bomber  conwnanders  pressured  each  other  to  change.  Since 
both  forces  suffered  with  equal  grievousness  from  German  air  defenses, 
loss  reduction  provided  no  persuasive  evidence  for  change,  and  the 
criteria  for  bombing  destructiveness  (Imprecisely  measured  at  best )  were 
so  different  that  neither  bomber  force  accepted  the  other's  doctrine 
except  as  a  temporary  measure.  The  closest  Integration  of  Allied  bombers 
came  In  operations  neither  the  RAF  nor  the  USAAF  sought:  the  bombing  of 
German  submarine  bases,  the  pre-D-Day  bombing  of  the  German  and  French 
rail  and  road  transportation  systems,  and  the  carpet-bombing  that  opened 
several  Allied  ground  offensives  In  northern  Europe.  in  fact,  air 
operations  that  either  complemented  the  Combined  Bomber  Offensive  or 
supported  the  ground  war  produced  greater  force  Integration .  Building  on 
their  lackluster  performance  In  the  early  stages  of  the  /mediterranean 
campaign,  Anglo-American  tactical  aviation  forces  --  eventually  organized 
under  a  coimon  air  cormander  --  shared  the  responsibilities  for  air 
superiority  operations ,  theater  and  battlefield  Interdiction , 
reconnaissance ,  and  airborne  and  aerial  resupply  operations.  Neither  the 
RAF  nor  the  USAAF  relished  close  air  support  missions ,  and  the 
coimunl cat  Ions  and  organizational  problems  of  air-ground  operations 
virtually  dictated  that  each  force  support  Its  own  armies  rather  than 
attempt  true  Interoperability .*7 


Anglo-American  naval  and  ground  force  operational  integration 
followed  a  similarly  mixed  pattern  with  relatively  more  naval  integration 
than  ground  force  integration.  Since  the  Royal  Navy  had  neutralized  the 
Axis  surface  threat  by  1942.  the  principal  coalition  missions  became 
convoy -protection  and  amphibious  landings.  The  Allied  anti-submarine  war 
In  the  Atlantic  produced  close  USN-RN  cooperation  In  all  Its  operational 
aspects.  The  reasons  for  such  Interoperability  were  many:  the  shared 
values  and  skills  of  all  mariners,  high  level  political  and  military 
agreement  on  the  nature  of  the  German  threat,  common  experience  In  Nor Id 
War  I  against  the  same  enemy,  the  cooperative  dispositions  (less  Admiral 
King)  of  the  principal  Allied  admirals,  and  a  common  awareness  of  the 
Importance  of  ASN  technology,  operational  analysis.  Intelligence 
assessment,  and  the  synergistic  relationship  between  air  patrols,  surface 
escorts,  and  friendly  submarine  operations.  Only  In  the  value  of 
* hunter-killer ‘  offensive  operations  did  the  two  navies  differ  --  and 
then  not  much  as  the  u.  S.  Navy  learned  Its  limitations.  In  amphibious 
operations,  coalition  naval  cooperation  benefited  by  pre-TORCH  British 
experience,  most  of  It  unhappy.  Questions  like  air  superiority ,  naval 
gunfire  support,  single  command,  the  technical  requirements  of  the 
shlp-to-shore  movement,  and  amphibious  engineering  and  beach  management 
received  powerful  validation  at  Narvik  and  Dieppe,  and  the  lessons 
coincided  concern,  dramatized  by  his  creation  of  the  Joint  Directorate  of 
Combined  Operations ,  ensured  high-level  political  Interest  in  force 
Integration .  For  example,  the  two  navies  shared  In  the  design  and 
construction  of  a  family  of  beaching  ships  and  assault  craft  that  ranged 
In  size  from  the  4 ,000-ton  Landing  Ship  Tank  (LST)  to  the  390-ton  Landing 
Craft  Infantry  (LCI)  as  well  as  specialized  shore  bombardment  vessels 
like  the  * monitor ‘  battleship  and  the  rocket-firing  LSR.  Even  In 
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operational  concepts  that  they  eventually  abandoned  --  e.g .,  the  efficacy 

of  Che  night  landing  --  Che  navies  shared  dual  responsibility .  In  more 

traditional  naval  operations ,  however,  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  Royal  Navy  had 

its  awn  procedures  well  developed  and  forced  the  Royal  Navy  to  conform  to 
18 

Its  doctrine. 

Anglo-American  ground  forces  Integration  at  the  operational  level 
is  difficult  to  assess  because  of  the  dominant  role  of  Field  Marshal 
Bernard  L.  Montgomery  In  every  major  coalition  ground  campaign  except  the 
Italian  campaigns  of  1944-194 5.  In  the  organizational  sense ,  Anglo- 
American  ground  forces  at  one  time  or  another  served  with  each  other  at 
the  corps ,  army ,  and  army  group  level  and,  occasionally ,  in  smeller 
special  units  (e.g.,  the  1st  Special  Service  Force).  At  the  doctrinal 
level  little  separated  the  two  armies.  They  both  favored  offensive 
operations,  heavy  artillery  support,  the  use  of  armored  forces  in  Both 
the  attack  and  exploitation  phases  of  offensive  operations,  the  utility 
of  airborne  operations  to  complement  ground  offensives ,  and  the  value  of 
close  air  support.  Neither  proved  very  skilled  at  night  operations 
(although  the  British  probably  had  the  edge),  and  neither  showed  much 
adeptness  In  sophisticated  mobile  defensive  operations .  From  the 
Tunisian  campaign  to  the  final  drive  Into  Western  Germany,  however.  Army 
field  coimanders  faced  Montgomery's  compulsion  to  offer  * alternative ' 
operational  concepts.  The  phenomenon  Is  too  complex  to  fit  neatly  into 
* broad ’  front  or  ’ narrow '  front  approaches  or  ’set-piece"  battle  or 
' opportunistic ’  exploitation  since  Montgomery’s  operational  concepts 
Involved  his  own  unique  personality ,  the  honor  of  his  army,  and  his  wide 
swings  from  caution  (the  Sclclllan  campaign  and  the  Normandy  landing)  to 
risk-taking  (GOODWOOD  and  MARKET -GARDEN .  The  power  of  Montgomery ' s 


patrons 


Churchill  and  CIGS  Lord  Alanbrooke 
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reputation  In  Great  Britain  forced  the  Americans  to  take  him  more 

seriously  than  he  deserved ,  and  this  concern  for  Montgomery' s  views , 

which  he  forced  relentlessly  on  the  overdlplomatlc  Elsenhcwer , 

complicated  ground  for cooperations  throughout  the  European  war.  The 

American  and  British  armies  seemed  to  have  worked  best  In  emergencies 

(e.g.,  containing  German  counter-offensives )  rather  than  planned 

offensives,  when  Montgomery's  arrogance  and  obdurance  too  often 

prevailed .  Although  some  American  generals,  notedly  Patton  and  Stllwell, 

made  coalition  Integration  occasionally  difficult,  neither  had 
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Montgomery' s  power  to  shape  ground  operations  at  the  theater  level. 

Interallied  operational  cooperation  posed  Its  share  of  challenges 
and  the  Chinese  Nationalists  surpassed  the  British  as  a  reluctantaly  -- 
but  the  American  armed  forces  also  faced  a  wide  range  of  problems  at  the 
interservice  and  lntraservlce  level,  a  condition  that  put  heavy 

responsibilities  upon  joint  conwnanders .  In  the  war  with  Germany  the 
USAAF  made  force  Integration  difficult  after  it  won  pre-war  doctrinal 
approval  of  its  position  that  ground  and  air  war  should  be  co-egual  In 
Importance.  Since  resources  consumed  by  the  Combined  Bomber  Offensive  by 
definition  affected  the  capabilities  of  the  tactical  air  forces,  tactical 
air  cormanders  argued  that  their  scarce  units  be  directed  by  a  theater 
air  commander  answerable  only  to  the  theater  cotmander .  Force 
integration  occurred  only  where  both  these  senior  officers  agreed  on  the 
priority  of  al.r  functions .  Ground  and  air  generals  could  agree  on  the 
importance  of  air  superiority;  they  could  argue  but  often  agree  on  the 
importance  of  interdicting  the  movement  of  reinforcing  Axis  conhat  units; 
they  could  argue  and  often  disagree  about  the  value  of  Interdicting  enemy 
supply  systems;  and  they  could  disagree  with  fervor  about  the  value  of 
close  air  support,  a  function  the  USAAF  performed  only  under  duress  and 
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hedged  with  complex  preconditions  on  procedure  and  mission  control.  Army 

and  USAAF  planners  also  viewed  airborne  operations  from  different 

operational  perspectives ,  but  In  this  Instance  Army  ground  views 

prevailed ,  which  accurately  reflected  the  rather  low  political  power  of 

the  troop  carrier  coimands  within  the  tactical  air  forces.  Sven  in 

airborne  operations  the  Army's  view  --  which  held  that  elite ,  but 

lightly-armed  airborne  divisions  should  be  used  only  when  a  ground 

link-up  was  imminent  --  became  compromised  by  a  penchant  for  night-drops. 

a  sure  way  to  maximize  both  air  and  ground  confusion  that  was  not 

abandoned  until  September,  1944.  In  the  case  of  close  air  support,  an 

Army  lntraservlce  dispute  complicated  coordination ,  for  artillery 

officers  at  the  division  and  corps  level  Insisted  that  they  rather  than 

G-3s  (normally  Infantry  or  armor  officers )  control  fire  support 

coordination,  on  the  other  hand,  there  Is  little  evidence  that  ground 

coimanders  designed  their  own  operations  In  order  to  maximize  the  damage 

tactical  aviation  might  do  to  moving  enemy  units.  Such  opportunities 

surely  occurred  In  Europe,  but  nxjst  often  as  a  happy  by-product  of  a 

successful  ground  defense.  e.g.,  the  Hortaln  operation  and  the 
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elimination  of  the  Ardennes  ’bulge.' 

Ironically ,  the  best  air-ground  operational  Integration  occurred  In 
the  theater  of  least  strategic  Importance  --  the  Southwest  Pacific  -- 
under  a  commander  who  had  the  least  Integrated  headquarters  and  who 
argued  that  his  genius  was  strategic ,  not  operational  --  Douglas 
MacArthur .  From  the  American  perspective  --  Australians  do  not  remember 
their  extended  jungle  mop-ups  with  much  affection  --  MacArtnur 
orchestrated  air  superiority  and  Interdiction  operations  with  amphibious 
landings  and  limited  land  campaigns  with  exemplary  skill.  If  not 
modesty.  Even  when  he  faced  significant  Japanese  forces  on  Leyte  and 


Luzon ,  MacArthur  still  managed  operations  with  such  expertise  that  his 
forces  Inflicted  the  most  favorable  ratio  of  enemy  casualties  to  friendly 
losses  in  the  entire  war.  MacArthur' s  success  came  not  from  some  divine 
personal  gift ,  but  his  willingness  to  follow  the  advice  of  Lt.  Gen. 
George  C.  Kenney ,  his  combined  and  Joint  air  c oimander.  MacArthur' s 
operations  developed  standard  characteristics  that  held  until  the 

invasion  of  Leyte  In  October,  1944.  His  landbased  air  forces  seized  air 
superiority  over  the  projected  area  of  ground  operations,  which  seldom 
exceeded  the  range  of  allied  fighter-bombers;  tactical  air  forces 
interdicted  the  objective  area  and  Intercepted  Japanese  air  and  sea 
reinforcements ;  allied  amphibious  operations  proceeded  without  serious 
Japanese  opposition  except  on  the  ground,  where  AZJied  ground  forces 
ultimately  prevailed .  Air  and  naval  forces  ensured  that  bypassed 

Japanese  bases  received  no  succor,  and  MacArthur  could  claim  that  more 
Japanese  drowned  or  starved  In  his  theater  than  they  did  in  the  central 
Pacific.  MacArthur,  of  course,  enjoyed  some  advantages  he  did  not  always 
publicize.  The  large  Islands  of  Melanesia  provided  him  with  his 
alternative  objectives  since  the  anchorages  and  bases  the  Japanese  could 
use  -  -  and  that  he  could  use  --  were  more  numerous  than  they  were  In  the 
central  Pacific.  At  the  same  time  the  Japanese  had  to  contest  the  area 
since  MacArthur ‘ s  axis  of  advance  menaced  the  oll-rlch  Dutch  Bast  Indies 
and  the  sea  routes  to  Southeast  Asia.  In  addition,  after  Its  fleet  and 
air  losses  in  the  Solomons,  the  Japanese  Navy  did  not  challenge  the  7th 
Fleet,  MacArthur ' s  special  purpose  amphibious  naval  force.  In  sum, 

MacArthur' s  optimai  use  of  his  available  forces  (never  enough,  he  said) 

proved  that  relative  force-deprivation  might  Inspire  skilled  force 

,  21 
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At  the  service  level  the  Army  Ground  Forces  and  Army  Air  Forces 

experienced  other  problems  of  force  Integration.  Although 

artillery-infantry  and  artillery -armor  coordination  received  generally 

high  marks  from  friend  and  foe  alike ,  tank  and  Infantry  cooperation  In 

Infantry  divisions  showed  chronic  defects  In  the  European  theater  of 

operations.  Part  of  the  difficulty  was  organizational ,  for  Infantry 

divisions  had  neither  organic  tank  nor  tank  destroyer  battalions  and  the 

process  of  * pooling ’  and  then  ’attaching"  tank  battalions  never  satisfied 

the  standards  of  operational  and  communications  comparability  such 

operations  required.  Armored  force  officers  also  felt  a  general  distaste 

for  working  with  Infantry,  which  they  regarded  as  undependable  and 

expendable.  They  Insisted  that  shock  action  and  mobility  --  the  ’cavalry 

heritage’  --  was  their  true  metier,  not  the  role  of  rolling  pillbox. 

Interestingly,  tank-infantry  cooperation  In  the  Pacific  theater  by  both 

soldiers  and  Marines  reached  high  standards  of  performance,  probably 

because  of  the  limited  opportunities  offered  by  the  Jungles  of  Few 

Georgia  and  the  sands  of  Iwo  Jlma  for  armored  drives.  (The  only  such 

operation  was  the  1st  Cavalry  Division' s  race  for  Manila )  On  the  other 

hand ,  Army  armored  divisions  --  especially  after  the  1st  Armored 

Division's  fatal  ’charges"  In  Tunisia  --  did  appreciate  the  Importance  of 

combined  arms  operations  as  long  as  the  infantry  and  artillery  were 

mechanized ,  called  ’armored,'  and  Included  In  the  armored  division' s 
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organic  structure . 

The  air  war  against  Germany  provided  other  force  Integration  Issues 
at  the  lntraservlce  level .  The  Combined  Bomber  Offensive  provided  the 
most  dramatic  example,  8th  Air  Force's  eventual  adoption  of  P-47  and  P-51 
fighter -bombers  as  long-range  bomber  escorts.  Stunned  by  Its  losses  In 
October  1943,  during  deep  penetration  raids  Into  Germany,  8th  Air  Force 
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limited  Its  subsequent  raids  until  ic  could  provide  adequate  fighter - 
escorts  for  Its  bojsber  force.  In  a  technical  sense ,  belly-tanks  extended 
the  fighters  range ,  but  an  institutional  crises  provided  the  energy  for 
doctrinal  adaptation,  for  bomber  aircrews  had  reached  a  level  of 
attrition  and  demoralization  that  endangered  the  USAAF' s  thirst  for 
victory  and  Independence.  Under  the  whip  of  none  other  than  Gen.  H.  H. 
Arnold,  commander  of  the  USAAF,  the  fighter -escort  problem  for  the  first 
time  received  highest  priority  In  research  and  development,  allocation  of 
pilots  and  aircraft,  materiel  attention,  and  doctrinal  approval.  The 
change  of  emphasis  returned  dividends  In  March,  1944.  when  USAAF  fighters 
drove  the  Luftwaffe  over  the  edge  toward  destruction  In  air-to-air  combat 
while  8th  Bomber  Contnand' s  change  In  target  priorities  to  the  petro¬ 
chemical  Industry  ensured  In  part  that  Luftwaffe  pilots  could  not  receive 
enough  solo-time  In  training  to  match  their  American  counterparts.  Yet, 
the  escort-fighter  episode  was  basically  an  Internal  USAAF  problem, 
solved  through  the  collaboration  of  senior  offlcrs  who  had  matured 
together  In  the  Army  Air  Corps.  After  the  debacle  of  Pearl  Harbor,  one 
can  honestly  wonder  If  the  fundamentally  untested  collaboration  of  the 
USAAF  and  the  Army's  anti-aircraft  corps,  an  AGF  organization ,  would  have 
proved  as  successful.  The  German  V-l  attacks  on  Allied  ports  In  Europe 

and  England  suggest  that  they  might  have,  but  Anglo-American  air  defense 
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remained  principally  a  British  operational  responsibility . 

The  American  naval  services  had  their  greatest  success  In  force 
Integration  In  the  naval  campaign  against  Japan ,  but  they  too,  produced 
an  uneven  record.  At  the  operational  level,  the  submarine  t*  r  against 
the  Japanese  merchant  fleet  required  the  least  Integration ,  and  the 
Pacific  submarine  force  carried  on  Its  commerce  raiding  without  Ignoring 
Its  skirmishing  and  scouting  role  In  fleet  engagements .  The  submarine 
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force ,  however,  did  not  fully  exploit  its  assets  for  offensive  mine 
warfare  In  restricted  Japanese  waters ,  one  of  Its  most  effective  but 
marginal  efforts.  In  the  campaign  against  the  Japanese  combined  Fleet, 
the  U.  S.  Navy  depended  primarily  upon  Its  carrier-based  aviation  for 
offensive  striking  power  and  upon  aircraft  and  anti-aircraft  escort  ships 
for  fleet  defense.  Until  the  kamikaze  attacks  of  2944-2945,  fleet 
defense  showed  a  high  degree  of  force  effectiveness ,  superior  In  many 
ways  to  the  Navy's  offensive  operations .  If  anything,  the  3d  and  5th 
Fleets  became  too  airplane-dependent.  with  the  exception  of  night 
engagements  In  the  Solomons  ( largely  tactical  defeats )  and  In  the  Battle 
of  Leyte  Gulf  (a  major  success ),  the  fleet  did  not  exploit  the  potential 
power  of  Its  surface  warships,  particularly  Its  fast  battleships  and 
heavy  cruisers.  Instead,  It  preferred  to  keep  all  Its  vessels 
concentrated  In  carrier  groups  for  defensive  purposes  and  to  engage  the 
Japanese  with  dive-bomber  and  torpedo-plane  attacks.  Offensive 
operations  thus  depended  largely  upon  the  fighting  power  of  carrier  air 
groups,  aircraft  ranges,  weather  conditions ,  and  daylight .  The  U.S.  Navy 
enjoyed  a  special  advantage:  after  the  close-run  naval  campaign  In  the 
Solomons  and  before  the  Introduction  of  the  kamikaze.  It  fought  a 

mirror -Image  enemy  who  could  not  eventually  match  It  In  trained  manpower 
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and  operational  warships. 

For  the  Narine  Corps  the  war  with  Japan  brought  twenty  years  of 
planning,  training,  and  doctrinal  development  to  fruition.  Even  though 
the  Pacific  war  was  the  only  war  it  fought--a  distinct  advantage  over  the 
other  services- -the  Fleet  Marine  Force,  which  eventually  fielded  two 
amphibious  corps  of  six  divisions  and  an  aviation  force  of  four  aircraft 
wings,  had  Its  own  force  Integration  problems.  Although  Its  aviation 
component  was  supposed  to  be  optimized  for  the  assault  phase  of 
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amphibious  operations ,  the  PMF  had  to  depend  upon  fleet  aviation  because 

Marine  squadrons  were  not  equipped  and  trained  for  carrier  operations  -- 

and  the  Navy  would  not  create  special  purpose  close  air  support  carriers 

until  the  war's  closing  stages.  Part  of  the  difficulty ,  which  also 

affected  the  ground  TUP,  steimed  from  the  fact  that  doctrine  for  a  naval 

campaign  assigned  Marines  the  role  of  base  defense.  Well  Into  1944the 

PMF  provided  aviation  groups ,  ground  defense  forces,  and  anti-aircraft 

battalions  to  advanced  naval  bases  In  the  Pacific ,  bases  that  faced  a 

rapidly  diminishing  threat  from  the  Japanese.  The  special  demands  of  the 

amphibious  assault,  however,  forced  the  PMF  to  specialize  In  Integrating 

the  fire  and  maneuver  of  ground  combat  divisions ,  naval  gunfire,  and 

close  air  support.  The  FMP  carried  its  doctrine  and  techniques  Into 

extended  ground  combat,  supporting  not  only  Marine  divisions ,  but  also 

Army  divisions  In  the  Philippines  and  In  the  battle  for  Okinawa  with 

close  air  support.  The  Wavy  and  Marine  Corps  also  made  naval  gunfire 

support  a  potent  weapon  --  within  the  range  and  ballistic/ordnance 

characteristics  of  ships  guns.  The  critical  problem  for  both  close  air 

support  and  naval  gunfire  was  communication  and  training  --  and  service 
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conviction  that  both  provided  essential  fire  support. 

Combined  and  Joint  force  Integration  demanded  a  high  degree  of 
organizational  mobility  and  flexibility.  The  American  armed  forces  In 
World  War  II  performed  with  greater  physical  mobility  than  they  did 

Intellectual  flexibility,  but  they  did  show  substantial  adaptiveness 
throughout  the  war.  Physical  mobility ,  thanks  to  the  full  Industrial 
exploitation  of  the  marine  steam  and  Internal  combustion  engines ,  became 
especially  impressive  at  the  global  and  theater  levels.  Physical 
mobility,  especially  the  exploitation  of  sea  avenues -of -approach ,  created 
an  operational  tempo  that  became  the  equivalent  of  surprise  at  the 
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Cheater  level .  (The  massing  of  forces  and  obvious  planning  factors  1  ke 
aircraft  ranges  and  topography  made  strategic  surprise  difficult .)  h‘ ■ 
development  of  a  global  radio  and  radio-telegraphic  system  made  It 
possible  for  the  JCS  and  theater  coimanders  to  control  their  forces  at 
great  distance  on  a  dally  basis,  especially  during  the  planning  phase  of 
an  operation.  Theater  and  theater  service  component  staffs  shotted  great 
skill  In  the  managerial  sense  In  moving  forces  Into  contact  with  the 
enemy.  American  force  deployment  reached  a  level  of  excellence  that, 
compared  with  the  work  of  Its  allies  and  enemies,  rivaled  the  advantages 
the  Hapoleonlc  armies  held  over  their  opponents  a  century  and  a  half 
earl ler . 

Porce  employment  at  the  operational  or  doctrinal  level  proved  less 
Impressive  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  One  barrier  to  doctrinal 
adaptiveness  stemmed  from  the  phenomenon  of  mobilization  and  the  early 
diversion  of  forces  to  the  South  Pacific  and  Mediterranean  campaigns. 
Military  commanders  often  believed  that  the  operational  trials  they 
experienced  came  from  the  relative  weakness  of  their  forces ;  more  units 
would  make  questionable  doctrine  work.  Although  the  USAAF  strategic 
bombing  forces  In  Europe  provide  the  most  striking  example  of  a  doctrinal 
faith  sustained  by  the  ’too  few  forces'  rationale,  the  8th  Air  Force  did 
not  monopolize  this  American  trait.  Surface  warship  admirals  and 
airborne  generals,  for  example ,  found  force  structure  explanations  for 
their  operational  problems  In  the  war's  early  stages.  Another  barrier  to 
adaptation  was  the  military's  fears  that  theater-specific  forces  (e.g., 
divisions  trained  and  organized  for  desert,  jungle,  and  mountain  warfare) 
and  elite  units  formed  for  narrowly  specialized  functions  (amphibious 
assaults  and  major  raids)  would  prove  less  effective  than  'standard' 
formations .  In  practice,  the  Marine  Corps  and  Army  created  special 
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purpose  units  --  in  pert  to  satisfy  FDR  end  the  British,  In  pert  to  meet 
pressing  operational  requirements  --  but  field  coimonders  normally  erred 
In  the  opposite  direction .  Marine  raider  battalions  and  Army  airborne 
divisions  and  regiments  spent  too  much  time  In  combat  for  their  manning 
and  equipping  levels  to  sustain.  Another  coimon  falling ,  based  upon 
logistical  prudence  and  a  penchant  for  centralized  planning ,  was  the 
armed  forces'  Inability  to  exploit  operational  success  In  a  timely 
fashion.  The  number  of  major  decisions  to  exploit  success  are  few  enough 
to  be  memorable:  the  opening  stages  of  the  South  Pacific  campaign , 
Nlmltz's  decision  to  strike  directly  at  Enlwetok,  MacArthur' s 
cancellation  of  the  Mindanao  landing ,  Bradley's  decision  to  exploit  the 
Remagen  bridgehead.  There  are  equally  notable  examples  of  great 
caution:  Spruance's  conduct  of  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea, 
Bradley's  reluctance  to  turn  east  from  Brittany  ,  the  conduct  of  the 
Anzlo  operation,  and  the  failure  to  trap  German  forces  on  Sicily. 
Operational  opportunism  did  not  characterize  the  Amerlcem  war  effort, 
especially  In  Europe  where  Allied  coordination  also  complicated 
operations . 

Operational  caution  reflected  senior  cotmanders'  awareness  that  the 
expanding  force  structure  of  1943-1944  would  reduce  future  risk,  even  in 
areas  where  doctrine  had  already  proved  sound.  In  some  areas,  the  armed 
forces  properly  decided  that  high-risk  operations  (e.g.,  night  amphibious 
landings  and  airborne  assaults )  did  not  bring  proportional  results  and 
exacerbated  the  normal  tensions  of  joint  operations.  Another  inhibition 
In  the  1944-1945  campaigns,  particularly  In  northern  Europe,  was  that  the 
state  of  training  of  replacements  and  newly-arrived  divisions  reduced  the 
likelihood  of  mounting  offensive  operations  that  required  a  high  degree 
of  operational  Initiative.  Both  In  the  Pacific  and  Europe  the  ground 


force  casual  ties  of  1944  also  Induced  caution  and  persuaded  coimanders  to 

rely  on  Indirect  fire  support  even  where  It  could  not  be  of  much  help, 

(e.g.,  Iwo  Jlma)  or  to  avoid  schemes  of  maneuver  that  complicated  fire 

support  planning  (e.g.,  the  10th  Army's  failure  to  turn  Japanese  defenses 

In  southern  Okinawa  with  an  amphibious  assault).  Operational  planning  In 

the  war's  late  stages  became  Inflicted  with  eleventh-hour  proposals  to 

take  places  like  Berlin  and  Korea  that  might  play  a  role  In  postwar 

relations  with  the  Russians.  The  difficulty  for  American  coimanders  was 

that  presidential  direction  faltered  in  194 5  as  FDR  failed  and  Harry  S. 

Truman  recovered  from  the  shock  of  his  succession .  civilian  turnover  In 

the  Departments  of  State,  War,  and  Navy  contributed  to  the  vacuum,  and 

the  military  quite  properly  avoided  operations  that  might  bring 
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politically  unapproved  changes  In  strategy. 

The  American  armed  forces  recognized  that  their  operational  options 
In  the  war's  early  stages  would  be  limited  by  the  relative  obsolescence 
of  their  deployed  weapons,  but  they  believed  that  the  weapons  they  had  In 
prototype  or  In  the  earliest  stages  of  distribution  would  eventually  give 
them  a  technological  edge  over  their  enemies.  Certainly  they  expected  to 
have  the  arms  and  equipment  to  wage  war  against  any  enemy  In  any 
operational  environment .  In  fact,  nost  of  the  weapons  with  which  the 
United  States  fought  World  War  II  already  existed  In  developmental  form 
or  had  entered  production  before  Pearl  Harbor,  Including  the  B-29  and  the 
atomic  bomb.  If  anything,  the  armed  forces  probably  had  an 
overoptlmlstlc  view  of  the  nation's  ability  to  develop  superior  military 
technology .  In  some  areas,  the  armed  forces  were  already  competitive  on 
a  global  basis  because  of  their  prior  military  production  In  peacetime; 
the  Navy,  for  example,  believed  Its  warship  design  and  construction 
matched  the  British  and  Japanese.  In  some  cases,  peacetime  civilian 
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applications  assisted  development ;  trucks  and  multi-engine  aircraft  fit 

this  category.  Wartime  access  to  British  technology  proved  valuable, 

although  the  Army ,  for  example ,  probably  did  not  fully  exploit  British 

combat  engineering  technology.  By  the  end  of  the  war  all  the  services 

had  deployed  an  awesome  range  of  weapons  and  equipment:  heavy  bombers, 

fighter -at tack  aircraft,  air  transports,  surface  warships, 

alrcraftcarrlers,  amphibious  assault  ships  and  craft,  small  arms,  motor 

vehicles,  field  and  anti-aircraft  artillery ,  bridging  equipment , 

ordnance ,  radar,  and  electronic  warfare  Instruments .  The  demands  of 

force  expansion  Inhibited  the  willy-nilly  adoption  of  equipment  that 

pushed  state-of-the-art  technology ,  and  the  armed  forces  did  not  depend 

on  "super  weapons'  as  the  Germans  did.  Powerful  new  coalitions  of 

civilian  and  military  technical  experts  In  the  service  departments  and 

Industry  ensured  that  the  armed  forces  remained  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
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technol ogl cal  1 nnova tlon. 

The  operational  characteristics  of  American  weapons,  however,  did 
not  show  uniform  superiority  for  offensive  operations .  Some  shortcomings 
came  from  the  assumption  that  American  factories  could  outproduce  the 
Axis  --  event  without  strategic  bombing.  Another  factor  was  haste,  to 
accept  some  technological  disadvantages  In  favor  of  quick,  mass 
production  and  to  put  equipment  In  the  hands  of  Inexpert  troops  that  they 
could  use  and  maintain.  On  a  global  scale,  this  approach  worked.  In  one 
area  --  armored  and  anti  -armored  combat  operations  --  It  did  not  for 
reasons  that  still  defy  simple  explanation .  The  Army  began  and  ended  the 
war  behind  the  Germans  In  the  development  of  tanks,  other  armored 
fighting  vehicles,  and  anti-armor  weapons.  Certainly  the  Germans 
profited  from  their  own  operational  experience  In  1940-1943  and  moved  to 
heavier  guns  and  armor  sooner  than  the  western  Allies,  but  the  structure 
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of  the  Army  Ground  Forces  and  the  doctrinal  preferences  of  the  AGF 

commander,  General  McNair ,  probably  Inhibited  armor  and  anti-armor 

development  because  armored  force  of fl cers  did  not  have  the  voice  they 

deserved  In  the  War  Department .  In  the  field  the  Army  fought  with  the 

M-4  “ Sherman ‘  and  the  M-10  “Wolverine"  tank  destroyer ,  neither  of  which 

matched  the  1944-1945  family  of  panzers  and  laadpanzers  the  Germans 

employed.  The  Army's  90im  anti-aircraft  gun,  which  might  have  equalled 

the  German  88mm  gun  as  a  tank  killer ,  did  not  appear  at  the  front;  Army 

towed  anti-tank  guns  proved  too  light  for  German  armor  while  German  Pak 

guns  opened  Allied  tanks  like  tin  cans;  and  American  infantry  preferred 

the  panzerfaust  to  their  own  2.36-lnch  bazooka.  Before  the  appearance  of 

the  M-26  “Pershing'  and  its  90rm  gun  In  194 5,  the  only  Allied  adaptation 

of  significance  (made  first  by  the  British)  was  to  regun  the  ' Sherman ‘ 

with  a  high-velocity  17 -pounder  gun  rather  than  the  standard  75/tutj  or  76mm 

short  gun.  Such  equipment  deficiencies  probably  reinforced  the  Army's 

operational  caution  In  northern  Europe,  the  one  theater  where  the  Army 
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really  wanted  to  conduct  offensive  operations . 

Mother  technological  limitation  that  Influenced  mobile  operations 
by  ground  forces  was  the  design  of  radio  equipment .  To  coordinate  the 
maneuver  of  mobile  units  with  effective  fire  support  required  time -urgent 
and  secure  radio  coimunl cat Ions  since  wire  laying  parties  (and 
alternative  means  like  messengers )  seldom  could  keep  pa<  e  with  armored 
unite.  In  the  days  of  the  vacuum  tube  and  the  weak  chemical  battery, 
ground  units  had  difficulty  reporting  their  stetus  and  position , 
especially  when  they  also  faced  a  considerable  German  skill  In  Janwnlng 
and  electronic  target-acquisition .  (A  radio  transmission  that  exceeds 
thirty  seconds  Invites  a  deluge  of  artillery  fire  on  any  CP  within 
range.)  Complicated  by  the  limitations  of  VHP  frequency  range  and 
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llne-of -sight  transmissions ,  operational  communications  did  not  allot* 
easy  inter-unit  coordination.  The  alternative  means,  which  dated  from 
World  War  I,  focused  on  pre-arranged  plans  that  Inhibited  flexibility: 
time  schedules ,  boundaries,  and  phase-lines .  Some  coimanders  used  their 
coimunl  cat  Ions  problems  to  advantage  and  seized  the  operational 
Initiative  while  pleading  Ignorance  of  their  superiors'  orders.  In  the 
U.  S.  Arm y  such  rare  generals  and  colonels  did  so  at  their  own  risk. 

The  American  armed  forces  often  compensated  for  their  operational 
flaws  with  logistical  abundance.  They  proved  especially  adept  at 
building  fixed  depots  and  dumps  or  finding  appropriate  substitutes  like 
the  Navy's  service  squadrons  --  or  ' fleet  train *  --  that  could  either 
work  at  an  anchorage  or  conduct  underway  replenishment .  USAAF  and  naval 
aviation  units  employed  base  support  groups  and  engineer  units  with  great 
effect,  and  Navy  aviation  technicians  could  perform  a  full  range  of 
maintenance  tasks  In  their  hanger-deck  shops.  With  the  passing  of  the 
threat  of  enemy  Interdiction  In  1943  the  armed  forces  felt  reasonably 
certain  that  theater  and  Inter-theater  shipping  would  put  equipment  and 
supplies  close  to  the  site  of  active  operations .  where  airfields  or 
drop-zones  could  be  fashioned ,  aerial  resupply  operations ,  usually  to 
meet  some  emergency  call  for  ammunition,  gave  coimanders  additional 
flexibility.  The  most  formidable  support  problems  occurred  In  ground 
operations  where  battle  damage  and  terrain  created  barriers  to  railroad 
and  truck  systems ,  so  essential  to  major  operations .  Often  supply 
distribution  became  a  matter  of  scale,  not  difficulty .  For  example, 
amphibious  operations  in  every  theater  suffered  from  the  scarcity  of 
equipment  adequate  to  move  supplies  across  the  beaches  to  Inland  dumps; 
too  many  men  worked  along  the  surf,  scattering  supplies,  slowing 
vehicles,  and  offering  attractive  artillery  and  air  targets.  Jungles. 
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deep  sand,  heavy  surf,  and  cliffs  only  compounded  Che  problems.  At/are  of 
Che  dlfflculcies  of  beach  unloading ,  ml  Heavy  planners  looked  for  easy 
access  Co  pores,  which,  of  course,  11ml Ced  operacional  planning.  The 
abundance  of  American  supplies,  however ,  heartened  American  c roops  and 
demoralized  t he  enemy. 

The  logisClcal  effort,  neverCheless ,  placed  great  strain  on 
personnel  planners  and  service  force  organizers,  who  never  quite  caught 
up  with  Cheater  demands  for  more  people  and  bases.  The  failure  to  open  a 
major  port,  e.g.,  Antwerp  in  1944,  could  place  Inordinate  demands  upon 
service  organizations ,  exacerbated  by  Che  fact  the  operacional  comnanders 
seldom  fully  appreciated  logistical  problems.  For  example,  the  Army's 
dependence  upon  truck-borne  supplies  In  France  carried  with  it  a 
complementary  demand  to  create  pipelines  since  the  truck  fleet  rapidly 
exhausted  the  very  gas  it  was  supposed  to  be  carrying  to  stalled  armored 
divisions .  Trucks  that  carried  only  gas,  of  course,  could  not  carry 
ammunition  and  spare  parts,  and.  Indeed,  the  V.  S.  1st  Army  went  through 
several  shell  shortages .  In  addition,  the  elaborate  system  of  dumps  and 
maintenance  shops  tended  to  shift  the  logistical  momentum  toward  the  rear 
echelons  who  had  the  most  motor  transport ,  not  forward  to  the  Infantry 
divisions ,  who  had  the  fewest  trucks.  In  one  area  --  casualty  evacuation 
and  emergency  treatment  --  the  Army  and  Navy  medical  services  performed 
excellent  work,  but  frontline  units  still  bore  the  major  responsibility 
of  getting  their  wounded  back  to  the  Jeep-ambulances .  Ay  World  War  I 
standards,  however,  American  wounded  had  a  higher  chance  of  survival,  a 
humane  policy  that  enhanced  morale  and  also  Improved  effectiveness  since 
many  of  the  wounded  could  be  treated  and  returned  to  duty.  The  medical 
services  also  turned  a  corner  in  their  battle  against  disease:  for  the 
first  time  the  armed  forces  lost  fewer  dead  ( 113,842 )  to  disease  and 
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accidents  than  to  the  enemy  (291. 5571.  Medical  services,  of  course. 

29 

required  an  elaborate  logistical  organization . 

Although  the  American  operational  co/manders  required  different 
sorts  of  intelligence  for  different  missions,  all  of  them  had  scone 
requirement  for  information  about  enemy  intentions  and  capabilities  .about 
terrain  and  hydrography,  and  about  the  weather  and  light  conditions. 
They  also  needed  to  know  what  their  parallel  and  superior  commanders  were 
pi  aiming ,  a  process  sometimes  more  demanding  than  forecasting  the  weather 
or  estimating  a  sea  state.  The  scarcity  of  information .  like  the 
scarcity  of  supplies,  seemed  to  grow  with  proximity  to  the  enemy.  The 
higher  the  headquarters .  the  greater  the  perceived  need  for  Information 
and  access  to  the  instruments  of  collection :  humem  agents,  radio 

Intercept  and  analysis  units,  aerial  photography  squadrons,  meterologlcal 
and  topographical  agencies,  skilled  Interrogators  and  document  analysts, 
and  cryptographic  specialists .  Intelligence  analysis  tended  to  flow 
laterally  at  higher  headquarters  rather  than  down  to  corps  and  divisions . 
bomber  wings,  and  naval  task  groups.  Part  of  the  constricted  flow  of 
Information  steamed  from  security  concerns,  some  from  the  technical 
limitations  Inherent  In  distributing  Information  In  the  pre-computer  and 
micro-circuit  era.  Part  of  the  problem  was  Institutional .  Neither  the 
Army  nor  Navy  had  given  much  emphasis  to  Intelligence  activities  before 
the  war,  and  Intelligence  experts  ( especially  communications  intelligence 
and  forelgn-lemquage  specialists)  were  few  In  number  and  more  eager  for 
line  commands  than  staff  duties.  The  true  professionals  tended  to 
collect  at  the  theater  level,  which  helps  explain  a  recurring 
phenomenon:  the  enemy  seldom  surprised  theater  cormanders  (especially 

those  blessed  with  * Ultra '  and  'Magic"  Intercepts) ,  but  they  shocked  the 
operational  units  they  first  attacked.  After  Pearl  Harbor,  Clark  rield. 
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Savo  Island,  and  Kasserlne  Pass ,  It  Is  understandable  why  operational 
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commanders  favored  cautious  courses -of -action. 

For  the  most  part ,  American  theater  coimanders.  strategic  bombing 
commanders,  and  major  army,  air  force ,  and  fleet  connanders  used  their 
forces  for  the  operations  for  which  they  were  designed  and  consistent 
with  the  strategies  adopted  by  the  JCS.  Of  course ,  American  strategies 
reflected  the  operations  the  JCS  --  as  a  consul  ttee  of  service  chiefs  - 
thought  their  forces  should  and  could  perform.  There  were  adaptations , 
some  more  inspired  than  others.  For  example.  Pacific  submarine 
commanders  preferred  commerce-raiding  to  attacking  Japanese  warships, 
their  doctrinal  targets.  So  did  Admiral  Nlmltz ,  a  submariner  who 

appreciated  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  submerged  attacks.  A  less 
successful  operational  concept  was  the  use  of  heavy  bombers  against 
Japanese  Invasion  fleets.  Although  It  had  lobbied  for  the  role  and 

sincerely  believed  In  Its  efficacy,  the  USAAF  abandoned  the  role  In  1942 
after  a  series  of  futile  missions,  but  the  Navy  Insisted  that  It  send 
bombers  to  the  Pacific  for  this  function  Into  1943.  When  the  United 
States  shifted  to  offensive  operations ,  ground  and  naval  conwnanders 
argued  that  heavy  bombers  should  be  used  for  Interdiction  and  close  air 
support  missions  for  which  they  were  slightly  more  suitable.  Bomber 
coimanders  In  Europe  objected  strenuously  against  such  diversions .  In 
the  Pacific  the  arguments  were  less  heated  because  the  bombers  could  not 
reach  Japan  until  1944  and  by  then,  tactical  aviation  coimanders 
preferred  air  superiority  and  Interdiction  missions  to  close  air  support, 
even  In  the  Pleet  Narine  Force.  Another  force-mission  mismatch  occurred 
In  the  European  theater  where  army  and  army  group  commanders  coimltted 
special  operational  forces  ( e.g .,  airborne  divisions,  ranger  battalions, 
the  one  mountain  division )  to  extended  and  conventional  ground  combat ; 


I 
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the  same  phenomenon  occured  in  the  CBI  where  one  long-range  penetration 
regimental  combat  team  {’Merrill's  Marauders ")  collapsed  after  Its 
exhaustion  In  conventional  offensive  operations. 

By  and  large,  hcxtevez ,  the  United  States  armed  forces  used 
operational  concepts  that  matched  their  strategy ,  in  part  because 
military  operational  doctrine  {’the  principles  of  war’)  tended  to  define 
strategic  concepts  as  much  or  more  than  political  guidance.  In  broad 
terms  American  operations  against  Japan  matched  strategic  preferences 
better  than  operations  against  Germany.  Although  It  is  easier  to  wax 
rhapsodic  /tf>out  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  German  army  than  to 
question  Army  and  USAAP  force  structure  and  operational  practice  or  to 
argue  that  the  British  lead  the  Americans  astray ,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Army's  senior  commanders  allowed  the  USAAF' s  strategic  bombing 
offensive  to  starve  both  tactical  aviation  and  the  ground  forces  of 
quality  personnel  and  equipment.  (For  example ,  probably  three-quarters 
of  the  USAAF' s  combat  deaths  worldwide  occurred  In  the  8th  and  ISth  Air 
Forces.)  The  fighting  quality  of  American  ground  combat  divisions  In  the 
STO  with  a  few  notable  exceptions  did  not  match  the  Germans.  The 
critical  factor  was  the  limited  number  of  divisions.  Allowed  too  little 
time  to  absorb  replacements  and  to  train  between  major  offensive 
cornnl  tments- -an  advantage  both  Army  and  Marine  divisions  enjoyed  In  the 
Paclflc--the  divisions  of  the  BTO  suffered  more  pain  than  they  Inflicted 
until  194 5.  The  valor  of  American  soldiers  Is  not  in  question.  What  can 
be  questioned  Is  the  skill  of  the  officers  who  organized,  equipped, 
trained,  and  led  them  In  battle. 

American  operational  doctrine  and  practice  sought  to  exploit  enemy 
weakness ,  largely  by  maintaining  a  high  operational  tempo  and  destroying 
high-value  enemy  units  (especially  naval  and  air  forces)  with  such 
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rapidity  and  thoroughness  that  Axis  military  capability  would 
disintegrate .  The  demoralization  and  subversion  of  Axis  political 
leadership  (Italy  excepted )  and  the  moral  collapse  of  enemy  units  and 
civilians  did  not  characterize  American  operational  alms.  Given  the 
military  prowess  and  dedication  of  the  German  and  Japanese  forces,  any 
alternative  to  battlefield  destruction  appeared  unlikely  to  all  senior 
military  commanders  except  the  leaders  of  the  USAAF.  For  most  planners 
--  even  some  officers  In  the  USAAF  -  the  attack  upon  the  Axis  industrial 
base  and  domestic  economy  appeared  complementary  to  the  war  between  the 
rival  armed  forces.  Basically ,  the  United  States  knew  that  Germany  and 
Japan  faced  irretrievable  shortcomings  in  manpower  and  modern  materiel 
and  would  lose  a  war  of  attrl tlon .  Although  American  ground  force 
performance  might  have  been  better,  air  and  naval  operations .  except  Che 
Combined  Bomber  offensive ,  worked  as  they  were  designed  after  Che 
predictable  defeats  and  frustrations  of  1942.  To  be  sure,  the  tension 
between  Hitler  and  his  generals  and  the  operational  arrogance  of  the 
Japanese  sometimes  played  into  American  hands,  but  in  the  long  run  the 
United  States  had  no  easy  alternative  to  taking  the  war  to  the  enemy  and 
ending  the  Axis  coalition  through  battlefield  victory,  whatever  Its  cost. 
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IV.  ggcticaJ  gffecti veness 


Although  American  tactical  performance  In  land ,  air,  and  sea  combat 
produced  mixed  results,  the  doctrinal  emphasis  upon  attacking  enemy 
forces  (J.e.,  holding  the  Initiate  In  time  and  place  and  the  advantage 
of  superior  forces  at  the  point  at  which  an  engagement  begins)  coincided 
with  the  offensive  orientation  of  American  strategic  and  operational 
concepts.  Fighting  on  the  defensive  usually  Indicated  a  temporary 
disadvantage  In  combat  power  or  an  effort  to  conserve  forces  for  attacks 
In  other  locations.  Operational  doctrine  viewed  defensive  battles  as 
transitional  periods  between  attacks ,  not  as  a  more  effective  way  of 
destroying  enemy  mobile  units.  All  the  services  planned  to  take  the 
fight  to  the  enemy.  In  theory,  they  believed  that  they  had  Impressive 
advantages:  Intelligent  and  well-trained  officers  and  men  who  would  show 

initiative  and  vaior  in  battle ■  superior  weapons;  logistical  support  that 
would  ensure  that  American  units  would  never  suffer  material 
disadvantages;  effective  contnand  through  electronic  coimunl cations  and 
Information  processing  (eg.,  radar);  and  the  massed  application  of 
shocking  firepower .  Like  the  Axis  forces  they  faced,  the  American  armed 
forces  believed  that  the  operational  Initiative  demanded  an  emphasis  on 
the  attack  at  the  tactical  level. 

Theoretical  coherence  and  logical  consistency  do  not  always  provide 
happy  results  In  the  real  world  of  military  operations ,  for  the 
character  of  the  enemy's  forces  and  the  limitations  of  one's  own  units 
may  confound  doctrine.  In  World  War  II  the  United  States  military 
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services  fond  their  tactical  doctrine  defective  In  several  ways.  Some  of 
the  defects  could  be  remedied  during  the  war .  Others  could  not.  The 
easiest  problems  to  solve  were  doctrinal  and  technological ;  the  least 
tractable  were  defects  In  personnel  assignment  policy  and  force 
structure .  Although  the  rapidity  and  scope  of  the  American  mobilization 
in  1942-1944  could  excuse  some  of  the  tactical  defects ,  not  all  of  the 
problems  can  be  tied  directly  to  the  relationship  between  the  dramatic 
Increase  In  the  armed  forces'  size  and  technical  complexity.  Instead 
they  emerged  from  the  actual  test  of  battle  and  revealed  a  need  for  rapid 
adaptation  that  the  armed  forces  could  not  easily  perform  within  a 
strategic  context  that  stressed  a  raising  crescent  o  of  offensive 
operations.  The  pace  of  combat  against  both  Germany  and  Japan  In  1944 
meant  that  casualties  among  American  ground  combat  divisions  made 
tactical  Improvement  a  difficult  task :  for  air  and  naval  forces  the 
challenge  was  less  dramatic ,  but  nevertheless  real,  especially  after  the 
Japanese  Introduced  kamikaze  operations  in  the  western  Pacific. 
Ironically ,  the  American  armed  forces  showed  the  most  skill  In  defensive 
tactics  and  least  skill  In  offensive  tactics,  the  sine  Qua  non  for 
offensl ve  opera tlons . 

The  American  armed  forces  all  recognized  In  theory  that  successful 
attacks  required  the  combining  of  arms,  but  they  were  more  successful  In 
Integrating  arms  readily  available  within  their  own  services  than  In 
coordinating  the  use  of  weapons  employed  by  sister  services  or.  In  some 
cases,  weapons  used  by  different  arms  of  the  same  service.  The  arms 
Integration  problem  was  most  acute  In  ground  combat  In  every  theater. 
Tactics  for  Army  and  Marine  Infantry  regiments  stressed  that  direct  and 
Indirect  fire  crew-served  weapons  (machlneguns  and  mortars)  should 
provide  the  fire  superiority  required  for  successful  assaults  by  rifle 
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companies .  The  most  persistent  problem  In  Infantry  tactics  was  ensuring 

that  riflemen  used  their  weapons;  Army  studies  Indicated  that  only  a 

minority  of  Infantrymen  actually  did  any  shooting  In  a  flreflght.  Combat 

leaders  --  Junior  officers  and  NCOS  --  carried  an  Inordinate  burden  in 

battle  as  they  attempted  to  mass  fire  on  targets ,  encourage  and  control 

their  men,  and  fire  their  own  weapons.  Their  exposure  to  battle  produced 

crippling  casualties  among  the  leaders  of  Infantry  battalions ,  whether 

those  battalions  fought  In  the  Hurtgen  Pores t  or  among  the  caves  of  Iwo 

Jlma.  Over  the  course  of  the  war  American  Infantry  units  employed  larger 

numbers  of  automatic  weapons  In  order  to  Increase  their  firepower . 

Nevertheless ,  they  still  required  substantial  assistance  from  supporting 
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weapons . 

Artillery  fire  gave  American  Infantry  units  the  edge  over  their 
opponents,  and.  If  anything,  they  became  too  artillery-dependent .  The 
key  development  In  artillery  use  was  the  employment  of  the  frontline 
ground  forward  observer  and  the  airborne  artillery  spotter,  both  of  whom 
used  reasonably  reliable  radios  to  contact  artillery  fire  direction 
centers.  By  the  end  of  the  war.  Infantry-artillery  Integration  had 
reached  highly  efficient  levels.  To  ensure  maximum  integration.  Infantry 
battalions  formed  fire  support  coordination  centers  ( FSCC)  that  worked  In 
concert  with  the  battalion  operations  officer.  The  artillery  representa¬ 
tive  tended  to  dominate  FSCC  operations ,  but,  depending  upon  the  attached 
units,  the  FSCC  might  Include  tank,  anti-tank,  naval  gunfire,  and  air 
representatives.  The  difficulty  with  artillery  was  that  it  sometimes 
could  not  overcome  Its  limitations  in  range,  trajectory ,  and  ordnance 
effects.  For  example,  enemy  field  fortifications  often  defied  Indirect 
fire  weapons  and  had  to  be  assaulted  with  tanks,  self-propelled 
artillery ,  anti-tank  guns,  bazookas,  flamethrowers,  satchel -charges ,  and 
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hand  and  rifle  grenades.  All  of  these  weapons  required  that  Infantry 

close  with  the  objective.  Not  all  Infantry  units  had  the  requisite  skill 

or  ardor  to  do  so,  at  least  not  until  more  artillery  had  been  called.  In 

triple-canopy  Jungle  rainforests .  steep  hills  pocked  with  caves  and 

bunkers ,  and  masonry  villages,  .tlllery  fire  often  had  little  effect, 

which  the  Cermans  and  Japanese  fully  appreciated.  Attacks  on  fortified 

positions  often  cost  American  Infantry  dearly  because  such  attacks 

required  precisely  timed  fire  and  maneuver.  Tank-Infantry  cooperation, 

for  example,  became  a  premium  skill  In  such  attacks,  and  often  the  units 

had  not  trained  together  for  such  attacks.  Another  persistent  problem  In 

fire  support  coordination  stermed  from  the  fact  that  American  forces  In 

1943-1945  were  most  often  In  the  attack ,  which  Increased  the  likelihood 

that  friendly  artillery  concentrations  and  air  strikes  would  strike 

advancing  Infantry  and  armor.  'Amlclde,"  which  may  have  caused  as  many 

as  two  percent  of  all  American  casualties  In  World  War  II,  was  twice  as 

likely  to  occur  during  offensive  operations,  and  the  attendant 

demoralization  of  such  Incidents  often  halted  attacks  and  dampened  the 
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willingness  of  frontline  troops  to  request  fire  support. 

Close  air  support  for  ground  operations  Improved  during  the  war, 
but  still  proved  leas  successful  than  ground  officers  hoped.  The 
examples  of  accurate,  timely  close  air  support  for  ground  attacks  were 
few  enough  to  be  memorable:  the  support  by  XIX  Tactical  Air  Command  for 
the  U.S.  3d  Army  In  1944;  the  attacks  by  Narine  air  on  Pelellu;  the 
Marines'  support  for  the  U.S.  6th  and  8th  Armies  In  the  Philippines . 
Part  of  the  problem  was  that  the  air  components  of  every  service  ranked 
close  air  support  behind  air  superiority  and  Interdiction  operations  when 
they  organized  and  trained  their  fighter -bomber  and  dive  bomber 
squadrons.  Air-ground  communications  posed  additional  problems, 
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especially  In  Identifying  targets  and  friendly  troops'  positions .  In  an 
Institutional  sense  the  only  service  that  paid  persistent  attention  to 
Improving  communications  and  deploying  trained  forward  air  controllers 
was  the  Marine  corps ,  primarily  because  Marine  leaders  appreciated  the 
limitations  of  naval  gunfire  in  the  amphibious  assauit.  Army  air-ground 
operations  depended  primarily  upon  the  effectiveness  of  airborne 
controllers  provided  by  the  USAAF.  By  and  large ,  Navy  and  usaaf  air 
commanders  ensured  that  their  central  agencies  for  directing  air 
operations  did  not  relinquish  any  operational  control  of  aviation  units 
to  ground  commanders ,  which  In  practice  meant  that  close  air  support 
attacks  could  not  be  requested  with  the  same  surety  as  artillery 

bombardments H 

The  other  major  variant  of  ground  combat  --  armored  warfare  at  the 

tactical  level  --  had  Its  limitations  In  the  attack  because  of  the 

technical  Inferiority  in  1944-1945  of  American  tanks  and  tank 

destroyers .  Mission  confusion  and  a  development  process  plagued  by  false 

starts  doomed  Army  armored  units  to  battle  the  Germans  with  inferior 
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armor  and  ordnance.  Since  the  M-4  ’Sherman"  and  M-10  “wolverine"  did 
not  have  gyro-stablllzed  guns  and  relied  upon  direct  optical  ranging, 
firing  while  moving  produced  few  compensatory  dividends.  Moving  by 
bounds  and  covered  by  artillery ,  American  tanks  still  proved  vulnerable 
to  German  tank  and  anti-tank  fire.  Crews  often  abandoned  their  vehicles 
after  the  first  hit  since  thin  American  armor  and  gas  aimunltlon  storage 
problems  meant  that  few  hits  would  really  be  trivial.  Even  German 
infantry,  who  were  armed  with  the  panzerf aus  t  and  supported  by  the 

PAK-fanilly  AT  guns  as  well  as  the  ubiquitous  88mm  high  velocity  gun, 

could  blunt  an  American  armored  attack.  Japanese  armored  vehicles  gave 
American  tanks  and  AT  guns  few  problems,  and  the  Japanese  soon  resorted 
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to  human  demolitions  teams  to  stop  American  vehicles.  The  Germans ,  on 
the  other  hand,  preferred  the  use  of  landmines  and  AT-barrlers ,  which 
caused  American  Infantry  and  combat  engineers  severe  problems.  As  in 
infantry  combat,  armored  attacks  succeeded  best  when  numerical 
superiority  was  assured  and  accurate  artillery  fire  could  be  delivered  In 
massive  volumes.  These  requirements  virtually  eliminated  night  attacks 
and  made  Improvised  exploitation  or  Infiltration  attacks  Impossible 
except  for  the  most  skilled  troops. 

American  ground  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  tenacious  In 
defensive  operations ,  even  when  outnumbered  and  outgunned  by  their  foes. 
Bxcept  for  the  Battle  of  Kasserlne  Pass,  American  combat  units  proved 
that  they  could  stop  and  delay  enemy  attacks  with  skilled  defensive 
battles,  uslr.g  both  artillery  and  every  direct  fire  weapon  they  could 
employ.  The  number  of  examples  of  desperate  and  successful  stands  are 
legion.  Against  the  Germans  they  Include  the  defense  of  the  beaches  of 
Sicily,  Salerno,  and  Anzlo  and  the  defeat  of  the  Mortaln  and  Ardennes 
counterattacks .  In  the  Pacific  war  they  range  from  the  defense  of  Bataan 
to  the  stands  on  Guadalcanal,  Saipan,  Guam  and  Okinawa  agalns +  banzai 
charges.  when  the  Germans  and  Japanese  relied  primarily  upon  the 

positional  defense  --  as  they  did  at  Casslno ,  Iwo  Jlma,  and  along  the 
Siegfried  Line  --  they,  too.  Inflicted  heavy  losses,  which  suggests  that 
for  all  the  physical  mobility  the  gas  engine  gave  World  War  II  armies 
positional  defense  still  remained  the  strongest  tactical  option. 

In  aerial  combat  USAAF,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  pilots  proved  very 
adept  In  the  tactical  sense  as  soon  as  they  received  aircraft  that  could 

compare  with  the  best  fighters  flown  the  the  Japanese  and  Cermaris .  Using 

loose  formations  based  on  flights  of  four  anu  lead-wlngman  pairs, 
American  pilots  showed  their  prowess  as  early  as  the  Solomons  and 
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Mediterranean  campaigns.  In  the  European  theater  the  USAAF  reached 
technical  parity  with  the  Luftwaffe  In  fighter  types  In  1944  with  the 
modification  of  both  the  P-47  " Thunderbolt ‘  and  the  P-51  "Mustang"  for 
air  superiority  operations.  Adopting  fighter  tactics  appropriate  to 
their  aircraft,  USAAF  pilots  shot  down  their  German  foes  at  a  ratio  of 
3:1  in  air-to-air  combat.  Auxiliary  tanks  extended  the  fighters'  range, 
and  Increased  numbers  of  fighters  allowed  the  Americans  to  range  far  from 
the  bomber  formations  they  escorted,  their  principle  mission  In  the  air 
campaign.  Able  to  engage  the  Luftwaffe  at  altitudes  and  positions 
favorable  to  surprise  attacks  (most  pilots  never  saw  the  enemy  that  shot 
them  down),  USAAF  fighter  squadrons  acquired  a  broad  competence  In 
dogfighting  and  aerial  gunnery  that  confounded  even  German  jet-fighters 
late  In  the  war- -and  did  so  with  loss  rates  that  USAAF  training  commands 
could  easily  overcome.  in  the  Pacific  war  the  U.s.  Navy's  fighter 
squadrons  received  a  superior  aircraft,  the  Grunnan  F6F  "Hellcat,'  In  mid 
1943.  The  "Hellcat"  proved  nearly  Invincible  in  aerial  combat  and  easy 
to  maintain.  The  “Hellcat"  helped  modify  a  reality  of  air  combat:  while 
many  can  fly,  only  some  can  fly  and  shoot.  ( The  Navy's  thlrty-slx 
leading  aces  destroyed  448  Japanese  aircraft,  losing  only  one  of  their 
number  K2A.)  The  “Hellcat"  allowed  Navy  pilots  to  survive  ninety  percent 
of  an  estimated  5,000  dogfights  In  1943-1945 ,  Insuring  that  the 
experience  level  (and  effectiveness)  of  carrier  pilots  wouJ.d  climb  as  the 
war  continued . 

The  most  significant  problems  in  aerial  combat  arose  from  the 
Imprecision  of  optical  bombing  and  the  limited  ability  of  heavy  and 
medium  bombers  to  defend  themselves  from  fighters  and  to  avoid  ack-ack  at 
lower  altitudes  while  bombing  moving  or  small  area  targets.  Sven  at  the 


end  of  the  war,  the  B-29s  of  XXI  Bomber  Coimand 


escorted  by  fighters 
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-•  took  worrisome  losses  until  they  switched  to  nighttime  flreralds 

against  Japan.  Against  ships ,  level-flight  bombing  proved  too 

Inaccurate .  and  dive  and  skip  bombing  --  not  exactly  the  forte  of  the 
B-17  and  S-24  --  became  the  preferred  technique  for  hitting  moving 

targets .  Low-level  torpedo  attacks  by  carrier  air  did  not  work 
especially  well  either ,  even  after  the  Navy  replaced  the  vulnerable  TBD 
with  the  more  capable  TBP .  USAAP  medium  bombers  and  USN-USMC 
fighter -bombers  and  dive  bombers,  on  the  other  hand,  scourged  merchant 
shipping  and  could  penetrate  naval  ack-ack  to  sink  warships  If  they  were 
spared  the  need  to  fight  enemy  Interceptors.  In  fleet  and  base  defense, 
American  fighters  showed  consistent  superiority  after  the  services 

organized  ground  and  shipboard  radar-based  fighter  direction  centers  that 
could  vector  the  Interceptors  with  speed  and  accuracy. 3 5 

American  naval  tactics  varied  with  the  missions  naval  forces 
performed.  In  fleet  action  the  Navy  became  airplane -dependent  with 
surface  combatants  and  submarines  used  In  a  supplementary  role.  After 
it*  embarrassments  In  1942-1943  In  the  South  Pacific  the  Navy  showed 
considerable  caution  In  engaging  the  Japanese  except  during  daylight 
when  carrier  air  reigned  supreme.  As  elements  of  the  7th  Fleet  proved  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Surlyao  Strait  (October  1944),  radar-directed  gunnery 
gave  the  Navy  a  potent  alternative  to  carrier  air  strikes.  The  least 
successful  offensive  option  the  Navy  attempted  was  the  surface  torpedo 
attack,  whether  delivered  by  destroyers  or  torpedo  boats.  Even  when  the 
guidance  and  detonation  problems  of  American  torpedoes  were  solved  -  a 
difficulty  that  also  plagued  submarines  and  aircraft  --  Navy  cotmanders 
regarded  the  torpedo  attack  as  a  desperate  act  since  the  range  and 
guidance  problems  still  endangered  the  launching  ship  and  boat.  In  the 
war  against  Japanese  shipping,  the  Navy  not  only  enlarged,  but  dlversl- 
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fled  Its  effort.  The  most  effective  tactic  was  for  submarines  to  make 
shallot*  submerged  or  night  surface  attacks  on  merchantmen  and  tankers. 
The  Navy  and  USAAF  made  low-level  air  attacks  on  shipping .Both  submarines 
and  aircraft  laid  mines  in  narrow  waters  that  bedeviled  Japanese  ships, 
in  the  battle  against  German  U-boats ,  aircraft  proved  Indispensable  In 

locating  U-boats  and  made  the  majority  of  U-boat  kills  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 
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None  of  these  tactical  measures  enjoyed  prewar  doctrinal  emphasis. 

The  American  armed  forces  found  It  difficult  to  achieve  tactical 
surprise  or  to  exploit  battlefield  success  for  a  variety  of  reasons ,  and 
what  surprise  they  achieved  came  most  often  In  naval  and  air  warfare,  not 
In  land  battles.  Naval  and  air  combat  benefited  from  the  use  of  radar 
and  radio  Intelligence  as  well  as  aerial  photography.  The  Navy  tracked 
and  located  enemy  fleet  units  with  radio  Intelligence  and  sometimes 
achieved  tactical  surprise  with  air  and  submarine  attacks  that  exploited 
that  Information.  Those  attacks  came  upon  Japanese  convoys,  Japanese 
warships,  and  German  submarines.  The  USAAF  used  the  Inherent  speed  and 
destructiveness  cf  its  medium  bombers  and  fighter -bombers ,  guided  by  air 
Intelligence  staffs'  analysis  of  enemy  positions  and  tremsportatlon 
schedules,  to  strike  enemy  military  targets  and  supply  systems.  Air 
units  also  adopted  radar-guided  bombing  systems  late  In  the  war  and 
employed  metallic  ' chaff *  to  deceive  enemy  radar.  The  radar -activated 
proximity  fuze  ravaged  enemy  air  attacks  and  ground  troops.  In  land 
combat  the  best  example  of  tactical  surprise  was  the  artillery  time  on- 
target  fire  mission,  which  allowed  guns  of  different  calibers  at 
different  locations  to  concentrate  their  fire  on  one  target  with  sudden, 
devastating  effect.  Infantry  and  armored  attacks,  on  the  other  hand, 
seldom  depended  upon  or  sought  surprise  attacks  that  might  reduce  the 


effect  of  preparatory  artillery  fire  and  sacrifice  American  advantages  in 
logistical  support.  The  engineering  problems  that  attended  the  penetra¬ 
tion  of  German  and  Japanese  prepared  positions  also  inhibited  surprise 
attacks ,  especially  at  night.  The  best  example  of  tactical  surprise  in 
land  combat  came  in  the  U.S.  12th  Army  Group's  eventual  skill  in  river 
crossings ,  accompanied  by  the  rapid  emplacement  of  pontoon  and  Bailey 
bridges  for  tanks,  mobile  artillery ,  and  mechanized  Infantry. 

The  tactical  effectiveness  of  the  American  naval  emd  air  forces 
stemmed  from  conditions  of  personnel  assignment ,  training ,  and  employment 
that  enhanced  morale  and  unit  and  crew  cohesion.  War  and  Navy  Department 
personnel  policies  ensured  that  aviation  and  naval  forces  received  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  intelligent,  mature,  physically-fit , 
skilled,  and  motivated  men  who  entered  military  service.  Aircrews  and 
submarine  crews  were  especially  screened  and  trained  for  their  duties  and 
benefited  from  special  duty  pay  and  enhanced  rank  and  promotion 
opportunities .  All  were  essentially  volunteers .  Between  1939-194 5  the 
USAAF  qualified  almost  200,000  pilots,  but  washed  out  forty  percent  of 
its  candidates,  many  of  whom  then  served  at  alrcrewmen .  Pre-employment 
training  for  pilots  lasted  almost  a  year,  including  some  twenty  weeks  of 
operational  training.  The  training  syllabus  for  naval  aviation  personnel 
(about  500 ,000  officers  and  men)  proved  as  rigorous.  At  the  height  of 
the  war  (1944)  American  pilots  had  about  three  times  mors  pre-combat  solo 
time  than  their  German  and  Japanese  counterparts .  Officer  and  enlisted 
relations  in  the  USAAF  and  USN  were  relaxed  by  international  and  American 
pre-war  standards .  largely  because  of  the  shared  conditions  of  service 
and  narrow  gaps  in  skill  and  age.  In  addition,  the  tempo  of  air  and 
naval  operations  allowed  relief  from  combat's  dangers ,  if  not  boredom  and 
discomfort.  The  only  times  the  USAAF  and  USN  had  major  morale  problems 
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came  in  the  1943  strategic  bombing  campaign,  early  submarine  operations 

when  torpedo  failures  plagued  the  pacific  submarine  force,  and  the 

kamikaze  battles  off  Okinawa.  Casualties  to  an  aircrew  or  ships  crews 

tended  to  be  few  or  almost  complete ;  the  USAAF  and  USN  by  and  large 

replaced  crews  as  units  rather  than  Individuals .  Survivors  of  a  sunk 

ship,  for  example,  had  extensive  opportunities  for  leave  and  training 

before  returning  to  sea.  The  USAAF  also  had  a  mission  quota  that 

provided  the  possibility  of  relief  from  combat  when  aircrews  reached 

their  theoretical  limits  of  mental  confidence  and  physical  fitness. 

Creature  comforts  for  air  and  ships  crews  sometimes  approached  civilian 
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s tandards ,  even  In  war  zones . 

For  ground  combat  units,  particularly  Army  and  Marine  Infantry 
regiments,  tactical  effectiveness  became  mortgaged  to  the  perils  of 
battle  and  the  overcoimltment  of  Infantry  and  armored  divisions  In  the 
major  campaigns  of  1944  and  early  194 5.  The  Army  Ground  Forces  faced 
problems  of  major  proportions .  £ariy  In  the  war  Headquarters  ACF  decided 
that  divisions  and  corps  combat  support  units  should  conduct  their  own 
unit  training;  by  the  end  of  the  war  central  AGP  specialist  schools  had 
trained  only  56 9,000  of  the  more  than  6  million  soldiers  that  served  In 
the  Army .  The  length  of  training  that  preceded  assignment  to  an 
operational  unit  was  not  very  long.  Basic  training  averaged  twelve 
weeks,  and  advanced  specialist  training  averaged  about  the  same  except 
for  anti-aircraft  artillery  specialists.  Combat  arms  officer  candidate 
schools,  which  rejected  twenty-five  percent  of  their  students ,  lasted 
about  seventeen  weeks.  Replacement  Training  Centers  put  soldiers  through 
thirteen  weeks  training  beyond  basic  before  sending  their  graduates  to 
units.  Although  combat  leaders  worried  about  the  survivability  of  both 
original  unit  members  and  replacements,  they  generally  thought  that 
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pre-combat  training  was  a2>out  as  good  as  any  training  could  be;  Army 

infantry  officers  In  1944  thought  that  their  troops'  problems  were  three 

times  more  likely  to  come  from  physical  and  mental  exhaustion  and  anxiety 

rather  than  training  defects.  On  the  battlefield.  Army  officers  thought 

that  their  units  performed  poorly  because  of  over -confidence  and  an 

Intrinsic  lack  of  time  for  fire-support  planning  and  adequate 

reconnaissance.  The  real  sources  of  Infantry  combat  effectiveness  were 

more  complicated .  Although  the  Army  did  not  realize  it  uncii  late  In  the 

war,  the  relative  mental  dulines  of  ground  combat  soldiers  doomed 

Infantry  battalions  to  consistent  problems  of  Initiative  and  combat 

motivation .  For  Infantry  replacements  In  the  Pacific  --  whether  Army  or 

Marine  --  the  problems  of  high  losses  In  Junior  officers  and  NCOS  (often 

eighty  percent  In  a  single  campaign)  could  be  redressed  In  post-battle 

training  and  reorganization  since  divisions  often  had  months  between 

amphibious  assaults.  In  the  European  theater  Infantry  and  armored 

divisions  seldom  had  enough  time  to  integrate  replacements  and  restore 

unit  cohesiveness.  The  emotional  ravages  of  a  sustained  combat  were 

magnified  In  terms  of  tactical  effectiveness  because  of  the  difficulty  of 

replacing  junior  leaders,  who  played  a  crucial  role  In  sustaining  unit 

morale  and  setting  high  standards  for  combat  partlclp^i.  ±on .  American 

officers  and  NCOS  led  at  the  front  and  suffered  accordingly;  attltudlnal 

problems  came  from  combat  unit-service  unit  rivalry,  net  of fleer -enlisted 

or  class  and  ethnic  differences.  In  sum,  yround  combat  divisions  still 

played  a  crucial  role  In  battle,  but  did  not  receive  their  full  share  of 

the  human  talent  In  the  armed  forces.  And  their  tactical  effectiveness 
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suffered  accordingly . 

Using  fixed  bases  or  mobile  logistical  units,  American  naval  and 
aviation  units  did  not  suffer  serious  logistical  problems,  but  ground 
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combat  units  had  difficulties  with  amnunltlon  and  gasoline,  especially  in 

northern  Europe,  because  a  truck-based  distribution  system  could  not  keep 

up  with  the  unlt-of-flre  and  dally  allowances  prescribed  for  American 

divisions .  Infantrymen  normally  carried  excessive  loads  in  every 

theater,  principally  ordnance  and  special  equipment.  Tank,  mechanized 

infantry,  and  artillery  battalions  had  adequate  orgeuiic  transportion  to 

carry  consumables  with  them  and  had  mobile  maintenance  units  available 

within  their  parent  divisions  and  corps.  Replacement  vehicles  were 

normally  plentiful.  The  dlsrrl '  _ion  of  supplies  posed  the  most  pressing 

problems  for  Army  and  Marine  Infantry  regiments,  which  had  limited  lift. 

Marine  Corps  problems  were  simplified  somewhat  by  the  relatively  short 

distances  between  beachhead  logistical  support  areas  and  the  front, 

although  the  movement  of  supplies  from  ship  to  shore  could  be  disrupted 

by  weather  and  enemy  action.  In  the  northern  European  theater  the  Army 

adopted  several  expedients.  including  air  delivery  and  special  truck 

routing ,  but  some  organizations  like  the  83rd  infantry  Division  motorized 

themselves  with  vehicles  commandeered  from  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Casualty  evacuation  and  treatment  also  posed  problems  because  of  the  lack 

of  ambulances  near  the  front ,  but  compared  with  World  War  I,  casualty 

handling  became  a  model  of  efficiency .  In  retrospect ,  however ,  combat 

39 

units  lost  too  many  men  in  evacuating  their  own  dead  and  wounded. 
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Conclusion 


rhe  effectiveness  of  the  American  armed  forces  In  World  War  II  has 
been  undervalued  for  several  reasons .  among  them  British  and  German 
military  analysts'  apologies  for  their  own  nations'  military 
performance.  Buropeans  argue  that  the  United  States  Inundated  Its 
friends  and  foes  alike  with  millions  of  men  and  millions  of  tons  of 
materiel ,  which  it  threw  with  primitive  skill  Into  the  air  and  land 
battles  for  Europe.  The  Japanese,  who  have  perhaps  the  best  reason  to 
know,  remain  Impressed  by  American  military  performance  In  every  area. 
Including  the  physical  and  moral  courage  of  Its  fighting  men.  Given  the 
sacrifices  and  confusions  of  the  American  war  effort  In  the 
pre -belligerency  era  and  first  period  of  mobilization,  the  performance  of 
the  united  States  armed  forces  compares  favorably  In  all  areas  of 
activity  and  was  clearly  superior  In  many.  The  United  States  defeated 
Japan  virtually  by  Itself  and  became  the  second  most  Important 
contributor  to  the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany.  Senior  American  military 
commanders  and  mobilization  managers  understood  the  shortcomings  of  the 
war  effort  and  admitted  their  mis  Judgments  and  lack  of  omniscience .  On 
the  whole,  they  demonstrated  considerable  adaptability.  Host  of  the 
operational  shortcomings  were  addressed  before  the  war  ended.  Much  like 
other  American  wartime  forces,  the  World  War  II  military  needed  only 
time,  experience ,  and  the  human  and  material  resources  to  forge  armed 
forces  of  impressive  scope  and  3klll. 
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Introduction 


On  September  3,  1939  Britain  declared  war  on  Nazi  Germany  in 

response  to  the  invasion  of  Poland  and  to  her  belief  that  Hitler  was 

seeking  continental  hegemony.  That  realization  had  begun  to  dawn  on 

Britain's  leadership  in  March  1939  with  the  German  occupation  of  Prague 

in  flagrant  disregard  of  the  Munich  agreement.  The  belated  response 

reflected  the  terrible  shadow  cast  by  world  War  I  --a  shadow  that 

persuaded  British  politicians  that  almost  any  alternative  was  better  than 

war.*  The  memory  of  that  war ,  of  the  Somme ,  of  Ypres,  and  of 

Passchendaele  persisted  through  the  coming  conflict  and  played  an 

Important  role  in  the  formulation  and  execution  of  British  strategy . 

operations  and  tactics  in  World  War  II. 

The  most  direct  Impact  of  political  attitudes  that  regarded  war  as 

unthinkable  was  a  gross  underfunding  of  Britain's  defenses  beginning  In 

2 

the  1920s  and  lasting  well  Into  the  1939s.  Admittedly ,  the  low  level 
of  defense  spending  resulted  from  serious  economic  problems  as  well  as 
from  an  underestimation  of  the  German  danger.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
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impact  was  serious.  The  RAF  suffered  least,  because  the  Chamberlain 
government  forced  the  air  staff  to  buy  the  less  costly  air  defense 
program  rather  than  that  service's  desired  bomber  fleet.  Strategic 
factors  played  little  role  In  the  government' s  decision,  but  the  support 
rendered  Fighter  Cotmand  enabled  It  to  win  the  Battle  of  Britain.  The 
Havy's  financial  difficulties  made  a  serious  strategic  situation  (with 
commitments  In  Far  Eastern,  Mediterranean,  and  European  waters )  worse. 
The  Impact  on  the  Army,  however,  was  catastrophic .  The  government  of  the 
late  1930s  simply  refused  to  prepare  anu  land  forces  for  service  on  the 
continent . 

Yet,  while  much  of  the  blame  for  the  lack  of  preparedness  rests  on 
the  political  leadership,  there  remains  the  question  of  how  well  the 
services  prepared  Intellectually  for  war.  As  Michael  Howard  has 
suggested: 

The  evidence  Is  strong  that  the  Army  was  still  as  firmly 
geared  to  the  pace  and  perspective  of  regimental 
soldiering  as  it  had  been  before  1914;  that  too  many  of 
its  members  looked  on  soldiering  as  an  agreeable  and 
honorable  occupation  rather  than  a  serious  profession 
demanding  no  less  Intellectual  dedication  than  that  of 
the  doctor,  lawyer  or  the  engineer 

For  wartime  leaders  that  truth  was  only  too  obvious.  The  Chief  of  the 
Imperial  General  Staff  (CIGSJ ,  Lord  Alanbrooke  confided  in  his  diary  In 
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Furthermore  it  [ the  military  performance  of  the  Army]  is 
made  worse  by  the  lack  of  > ood  military  coimanders. 

Half  our  Corps  and  Division  Coimanders  are  totally  unfit 
for  their  appointments ,  and  yet  if  I  were  to  sack  them, 

I  could  find  no  better!  They  lack  character, 
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imagination,  drive,  and  power  of  leadership. 

In  a  direct  fashion  the  First  World  War  saw  a  significant  decline 

in  Britain's  economic  and  financial  strength.  As  the  Treasury  warned  in 

April  1939,  Britain's  economic  position  could  not  support  a  long  war  for 

‘the  position  had  radically  changed  for  the  worse  from  1914.’  It  argued 

that  not  only  was  internal  financial  stability  not  as  great  but  also  that 

sufficient  foreign  exchange  and  capital  resources  did  not  exist  to  make 

purchases  similar  to  those  made  in  1915  and  1916  in  foreign  markets * 

Moreover,  the  decline  In  critical  industries  such  as  shipbuilding  was 
6 

clear.  Yet,  World  War  I  may  only  have  masked  an  incipient  decline 

that  had  begun  before  1914  and  which,  given  the  vastness  of  strategic 

7 

consul  tments ,  had  made  the  Empire  a  losing  proposition  In  the  long  run. 

Compounding  British  difficulties  In  the  coming  conflict  was  the 
fact  that  World  War  II  confronted  Britain  with  strategic  threats  In  far 
flung  theaters  on  a  far  greater  scale  than  In  the  previous  war.  In  Woild 
War  I  Britain,  sheltering  behind  the  French  and  Russian  armies  In  1914 
and  1915,  had  been  able  to  gather  her  forces  against  an  onponent  who  was 
largely  confined  to  Central  Europe.  However,  from  the  early  1920s  the 
Royal  Wavy  had  had  to  regard  Japan  as  a  potential  enemy.  That  prospect, 
considering  distances  to  the  Far  Bast,  was  daunting  enough.  After  1933 
with  the  fall  of  the  Weimar  Republic  and  the  emergence  of  an  aggressive 
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Nazi  Germany,  Britain  confronted  a  dangerous  potential  opponent  on  the 
continent.  In  1935  the  shambles  of  British  policy  during  the  Abyssinian 
crisis  completed  the  wreckage.  Britain  now  In  the  late  1930s  confronted 
the  threat  of  Germany  on  the  continent,  a  hostile  Italy  lying  across  her 
lines  of  communication  to  the  Far  Bast,  and  an  aggressive  Japan  at  the 
end  of  those  long  lines.  As  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  susmed  up  the  depressing 
strategic  equation  in  1938:  * Without  ove i.-  King  the  assistance  we  could 
hope  to  obtain  from  France  and  possibly  ether  allies,  we  cannot  foresee 
the  time  when  our  defense  forces  will  be  strong  enough  to  safeguard  our 
territory,  trade,  and  vital  Interests  against  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan 

Q 

simultaneously .  *  while  Britain  never  faced  the  combination  of  Axis 
powers  alone,  the  dark  days  of  1941  certainly  lived  up  to  military 
expectations  as  to  Britain's  strategic  vulnerabilities . 

Given  the  range  of  strategic  problems  and  threats  that  came  with 
the  war,  the  British  did  remarkably  well  In  determining  the  threat, 
allocating  their  scarce  resources,  and  executing  a  sensible  strategy. 
The  conduct  of  the  war  was  a  long  and  painful  one,  but  In  the  end  Britain 
did  see  through  to  victory,  at  admittedly  terrible  cost  but  one  that 
considering  the  alternatives  was  worth  the  price.  The  nature  of  the  far 
flung  threats,  the  paucity  of  resources,  the  lack  of  preparation 
.intellectual  as  well  as  material! ,  and  the  problems  of  mobilizing  a 
democratic  society,  all  suggest  lessons  applicable  to  other  democracies 
In  other  eras.  Britain' a  record  In  this  war  Is  generally  an  effective 
one  --  a  record  that  for  the  most  part  stands  out  as  superior,  at  least 
on  the  strategic  level,  :.  he r  performance  In  the  first  great  war  against 
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I.  Politic al  Effectiveness 

The  general  effectiveness  of  the  British  politics;  military 

response  to  World  War  II  rested  on  one  of  the  most  efficient,  decision 

making  systems  of  the  major  powers  Involved  In  the  conflict .  That  system 

had  emerged  during  world  war  I,  but  had  largely  been  completed  In  the 

lnterwar  period  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey.  Han key’ s  biographer  quite 

Justifiably  credits  his  subject's  bureaucratic  system  as  being  a  major 
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factor  In  Britain's  survival  In  World  War  II.  Moreover,  the  British 
enjoyed  a  political  system  In  which  the  Prime  Minister  controlled  both 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  government,  and  unlike  World  War  I 
the  Prime  Minister  for  most  of  the  war ,  Winston  Churchill,  enjoyed  the 
support  of  a  cohesive,  strong  coalition  --  one  that  allowed  him  to 
present  a  unified,  strong  front  In  dealing  with  the  military. 

on  the  other  hand,  Hankey' s  system  allowed  the  government' s 
military  and  diplomatic  advisors  to  examine  thoroughly  the  strategic 
alternatives  and  the  operational  realities  of  the  Issues  facing  Britain 
during  the  war.  Underneath  the  Prime  Minister  and  War  Cabinet  was  a 
layering  of  committees  with  specific  responsibilities  and  tasks. 
Directly  under  the  Prime  Minister  were  the  War  Cabinet  and  the  Coimlttee 
of  Imperial  Defense.  The  latter  brought  together  military,  economic,  and 
political  centers  of  power  to  provide  guidance  to  the  Cabinet  and  Prime 
Minister.  After  May  10,  1940.  when  Churchill  became  Defense  Minister,  as 
well  as  Prime  Minister,  the  Chiefs  of  St<aff  had  direct  access  to  him  as 
head  of  the  government.  Working  under  the  Chiefs  (the  Chief  of  Air  Staff 
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[CAS];  the  Chief  Saval  staff  [CMS] ,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff  ;])  were  committees  to  examine  In  greater  detail 

strategic  and  operational  problems.  The  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  handled 
clpheral  strategic  problems,  while  the  Joint  Planning  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  chief  planning  officers  of  the  services ,  provided  the 
staff  work  required  to  flesh  out  proposals .  The  system  proved 
particularly  adept  at  examining  the  Empire's  strategic  problems.  It  also 
proved  responsive  and  competent  In  Its  utilization  of  the  intelligence 
provided  by  the  services  and  the  outstanding  cryptological  success  In 
breaking  of  German  codes  (the  so-called  "Ultra"  Information] . 

The  triumph  of  Hankey's  system  owed  much  to  Churchill's  driving 
personality  ar,  1  Intelligence . ^  The  system  had  not  worked  well  before 
the  war,  when  the  Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet  had  lacked  a  depth  of 
knowledge  on  military  and  strategic  matters.  Civilian  Ignorance, 
combined  with  military  sloth,  had  resulted  In  muddle  and  confusion  in 
strategic  decision  making  that  In  effect  allowed  the  Germans  to  escape 
from  their  serious  difficulties  In  the  late  1930s. *  The  Permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office  quite  aptly  summed  up  the  bureaucracy ' s 
penchant  for  choking  Itself  on  a  flood  of  paperwork. 


It  seems  clear  to 

me  that 

all 

the  machinery 

here 

contemplated  will 

lnvol ve 

the 

maximum  delay 

and 

accumulation  of  papers.  Me  surely  do  not  want  any  more 

written  ‘Buropean  Appreciations."  Me  have  been  snowed 

under  with  papers  from  the  Coionlttee  of  Imperial  Defense 

for  years .  Moreover,  this  procedure  by  stages  Implies  a 

certain  lelsurellness  which  la  not  what  we  wjtnt  at  the 
12 


present  moment. 
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Yet,  wJcJi  Churchill  in  control  the  system  worked  with  extraordinary 
efficiency.  With  his  drive,  bureaucratic  sense,  and  Intellectual 
strength  Churchill  hammered  his  advisers  and  the  system  Into  effectively 
allocating  and  utilizing  available  resources  and  Into  making  timely 
decisions. 

The  acquisition  by  the  services  of  the  financial ,  economic,  and 
technological  resources  that  they  required  was  not  initially  a  major 
problem  once  the  war  had  broken  out.  In  response  to  the  seizure  of 
Prague,  public  opinion  had  forced  Chamberlain  to  expand  the  defense 
budget  and  to  provide  the  services  with  resources  that  his  policies  had 
for  so  long  denied  them .**  There  was  considerable  economic  slack  ard, 
at  least  In  1939  and  1940,  substantial  financial  resources  were  available 
to  fund  a  massive  program  of  rearmament.  Nevertheless ,  as  la' a  as  July 

1939,  the  Treasury  was  fighting  a  rear  guard  action  to  s  ■  t .  down 
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Increases  In  defense  spending.  Sir  John  Simon,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  warned  the  Chief  of  Naval  Staff  In  April  1939  that  ml y 
efforts  should  not  Impinge  on  economic  resources  so  as  to  render  Brlta , 
powerless  " through  incapacity  to  command  vital  imports  to  bring  a  long 
war,  or  Indeed  any  war,  to  a  successful  conclusion."**  The  outbreak  of 
war  five  months  later,  of  course,  ended  Treasury's  efforts  to  reduce 
service  requests. 

In  May  1940  Winston  Churchill  came  to  power.  That  fact  combined 
with  the  catastrophe  on  the  continent  to  allow  a  massive  mobilization  of 
all  economic  resources  for  the  defense  effort.  The  fall  of  Fiance,  the 
threat  of  air  attacks  by  the  1m£ twaffe  and  the  possibility  of  an  Invasion 
of  the  British  Isles  allowed  no  other  alternative .  By  late  susrmer  the 
British  production  rate  for  fighter  aircraft,  pushed  upwards  by  pressure 


from  Lord  Beavcrbrook.  was  nearly  twice  the  rate  of  single  engine 
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fighters  produced  by  German  Industry.16  Even  in  tank  and  truck 

production  the  British  were  outstripping  German  production  by  fall 
17 

1940.  Again  the  demand  not  just  to  equip  new  formations  hut  also  to 

make  gooi  the  losses  suffered  in  Prance  helped  to  motivate  the  British. 

Churchill  and  his  advisers  were  clearly  c 'king  a  serious  risk ,  because 

the  financial  well  was  rapidly  running  dry.  but  the  RAP’s  performance  In 

the  air  In  the  Battle  of  Britain  and  the  perforioance  of  the  Navy  and  the 

Army  In  the  Mediterranean  In  the  fall  Justified  such  a  risk.  British 

successes  persuaded  the  American  leadership  that  Britain  was  serious 

about  fighting  the  Germans  to  the  finish.  Churchill  quite  rightly 

described  the  Lend-Lease  program,  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by 

Franklin  Roosevelt  lr  March  1941  as  "so  great  an  event  in  the  history  of 
id 

our  two  nations."  It  substantively  removed  the  threat  of  insolvency 
from  Britain’s  war  effort  and  it  allowed  her  to  complete  the  mobilization 
of  her  resources  and  manpower  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

That  mobilization  of  resources  by  the  British  government  was  the 
most  extensive  of  any  nation  involved  In  the  Second  World  war  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  report  of  late  1944  best 
captures  the  depth  and  extent  of  that  effort: 

The  British  civilian  has  had  five  years  of  blackout  and 
four  years  of  Intermittent  blitz.  The  privacy  of  his 
home  has  been  periodically  Invaded  by  soldiers  or 
evacuees  or  war  workers  requiring  billets.  In  five 
years  of  drastic  labor  mobilization,  nearly  every  man 
and  every  woman  under  fifty  without  young  children  has 
been  subject  to  direction  to  work,  often  far  from  home. 

The  hours  of  work  average  fifty-three  for  men  and  fifty 
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overall;  when  work  la  done ,  every  citizen  who  la  not 

excused  for  reaaona  of  family  circumstances ,  work,  etc. 

has  had  to  do  forty-eight  hours  a  month  duty  In  the  Home 

Guard  or  Civil  Defense.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  have  been 

progressively  limited  by  shipping  and  manpower  shortage; 

the  queue  la  part  of  normal  life.  Taxation  Is  probably 

the  severest  In  the  world,  and  la  coupled  with 

continuous  pressure  to  save.  The  scarce  supplies,  both 

of  goods  and  services,  must  be  shared  with  hundreds  of 

thousands  cf  United  States,  Dominion,  and  Allied  troops; 

In  the  preparation  of  Britain  first  as  the  base  and  then 

as  the  bridgehead ,  the  civilian  has  Inevitably  suffered 

hardships  spread  over  almost  every  aspect  of  his  dally 
19 

life. 

The  statistical  Indicators  for  that  mobilization  stand  as  a  tribute  to 

the  level  of  national  sacrifice  demanded  by  the  government  and  accepted 
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by  the  British  people  (see  Table  I  ) . 

TABLE  Z  (in  million  t) 


1938 

1940 

1941 

1944 

National  Income 

4,707 

6,066 

6,978 

8,310 

Government  Expenditure: 

a.  military 

327 

2,600 

3,643 

4,481 

X  of  national  Income 

6.9X 

42  9X 

5  2.2X 

53.9* 

b .  other 

440 

484 

497 

536 

X  of  national  Income 

9.3X 

8X 

7.  IX 

6.5% 
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The  shift  In  the  distribution  of  the  work  force  from  the  civilian  to  the 
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Military  services  Is  equally  Impressive  (see  Table  II  ). 

TABLE  II 

Allocation  of  Labor  (In  thousands ) 


Mld-1939 

Mld-1943 

Mld-1945 

Total  Labor  Force 

19,750 

22,286 

21,649 

Armed  Forces  and  Civil  Defense 

56  0 

5,085 

5,217 

X  of  Labor  Force 

2 . 8X 

22.  BX 

24.  IX 

Military  Production 

1,270 

5,121 

3,830 

X  of  Labor  Force 

6.4X 

23.  OX 

17. 7X 

Manufacture  for  Export 

1,150 

264 

4  22 

X  of  Labor  Force 

5.8X 

1.2X 

1 . 9X 

If  the  British  were  willing  to  devote  much  of  their  GHP  to  the  war 
effort,  the  problem  of  allocating  those  resources  among  the  service® 
remained.  The  collapse  of  Prance  and  the  threat  to  the  British  Isles  In 
sumner  1940  made  the  Initial  priorities  simple  and  clear.  Thereafter , 
allocation  depended  on  the  discussion  between  service  chiefs  and  their 
supporting  staffs  on  one  hand,  and  Churchill  and  the  Uar  Cabinet  on  the 
other,  to  determine  a  balance  that  considered  the  strategic  and 
operational  realities  along  with  the  means  at  hand.  With  the  benefit  of 
hindsight  one  can  quibble  over  Individual  decisions.  In  particular, 
Churchill  and  the  air  barons  have  received  substantial  criticism  for  the 
costs  of  the  strategic  bombing  offensive .  In  fairness.  In  sumner  1940  no 
one  understood  the  complexities  and  difficulties  that  would  be  Involved 
In  such  a  campaign,  while  Churchill  himself  never  accepted  the  wilder 
hopes  of  some  strategic  bombing  advocates.  In  September  1941  he  minuted 
to  the  Chief  of  Air  Staff  that: 
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It  Is  very  disputable  whether  bombing  by  Itself  will  be 

a  decisive  factor  In  the  present  war.  On  the  contrary , 

all  that  we  have  learned  since  the  war  began  shows  that 

Its  effects,  both  physical  and  moral,  are  generally 

exaggerated.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  British  people 

have  been  stimulated  and  strengthened  by  the  attack  made 

upon  them  thus  far.  Secondly,  it  seems  very  likely  that 

the  ground  defense  and  night  fighters  will  overtake  the 

air  attack.  Thirdly,  in  calculating  the  number  of 

bombers  necessary  to  achieve  hypothetical  and  Indefinite 

tasks.  It  should  be  noted  that  only  a  quarter  of  our 

bombs  hit  the  targets  ...  .  [The]  most  we  can  say  is 

that  It  [the  bomber  offensive]  will  be  a  heavy  and.  I 
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trust,  a  seriously  Increasing  annoyance. 

In  the  long  run  Churchill' s  view  proved  correct  and  the  bombing  campaign 

was  one  of  several  major  factors  In  the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany,  no  more, 
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no  less.  Historians  have  argued  that  a  greater  allocation  of  the 

four  engine  bomber  production  to  the  Atlantic  would  have  won  the  battle 
against  the  submarine  earlier.  That  assertion  Is  unprovable  and  the 

growing  weight  of  evidence  Indicates  that  'Ultra'  was  the  essential, 
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decisive  element  In  the  victory  over  the  U-boat  danger. 

Britain's  resource  allocation  In  World  War  II  reflected  a  conflict 
that  stretched  the  Bmplre  and  the  nation  to  the  breaking  point.  As  Is  to 
be  expected  the  services  were  not  entirely  foreslghted  In  estimating 
requirements.  Thus,  the  Royal  Navy  found  Itself  burdened  In  early  World 
Wax  II  by  pre-war  failure  to  prepare  to  meet  the  submarine  danger. 
Moreover,  it  did  not  shift  resources  quickly  enough  to  meet  that  terrible 
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danger  about  which  Churchill  wrote:  "How  willingly  would  I  have 

exchanged  a  full-scale  Invasion  for  this  shapeless,  measureless  peril, 
expressed  in  charts,  curves,  and  statistics f"3*  But  generally  the 
government  provided  the  military  with  an  adequate  level  of  support 
through  allocation  of  Britain's  own  scarce  resources,  the  Lend-Lease 
provided  by  the  United  States,  and  the  Empire's  contributions.  The 
services  then  with  the  help  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  an  efficient  system 
of  joint  service  responsibility  arrived  at  a  sensible  division  of 
resources . 

What  translated  those  resources  Into  effective  weapons  of  war  was 

the  military ' s  ability  to  draw  on  Britain's  technological  and  Industrial 
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resources.  Here  the  record  was  generally  excellent.  On  the 

Industrial  side,  Britain's  world  position  had  declined  substimtlally  from 

1914.  Therefore,  the  problem  was  more  than  possessing  access  to  the 

nation's  Industrial  resources.  In  some  cases  the  base  was  woefully  weak; 

Britain's  shipbuilding  best  represents  that  significant  decline  in 

Industrial  capacity.  Even  America's  entrance  Into  the  war  only  mitigated 

the  weaknesses  in  that  sector.  Torn  between  the  strategic  demands  of 

building  up  surface  forces,  the  expansion  of  anti-submarine  units  to  meet 

the  growing  U-boat  threat,  the  need  for  replacement  tonnage  for  merchant 

shipping  lost,  and  the  thousands  of  landing  craft  required  for  combined 

operations ,  the  British  Industry  could  simply  not  meet  the  demand.  In 

fact,  most  of  the  landing  craft  burden  had  to  be  shifted  to  American 

industry,  as  much  of  Britain's  capacity  produced  anti-submarine  vessels 
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for  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic.  As  a  result,  the  United  States 
controlled  a  substantial  portion  of  landing  craft  assets  available  to  the 
Allies.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  had  serious  repercussions  in  Lord 
Hountbatten' s  South  Bast  Asia  theater  and  even  more  on  the  British 
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efforts  to  conduct  an  independent  campaign  in  the  Aegean  in  late  2943. 

One  area  of  pre-war  preparation  to  expand  industrial  capacity 

helped  substantially  in  the  production  of  weapons  in  1940.  unwilling  to 

fund  the  RAP's  big  bomber  schemes,  the  Chamberlain  government  devoted 

significant  financial  resources  to  the  creation  of  " shadow "  factories  — 

factories  that  could  rapidly  convert  from  peace  time  purposes  to  aircraft 
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production  when  needed.  Consequently,  the  British  were  able  to 

accelerate  the  production  of  fighter  aircraft  in  1940  Co  nearly  twice  the 

German  rate  and  to  push  bomber  production  up  by  1942  to  the  point  where 

Bomber  Command  could  do  substantial  damage  to  the  Reich. 

In  the  early  war  the  military  had  access  to  an  underutilized 

industrial  capacity  that  allowed  for  rapid  Increases  in  armament 

production .  However,  acquisition  of  sufficient  raw  materials  would  have 

represented  an  unmanageable  problem  without  Lend-Lease  and  American 

financial  baching  to  remove  the  obstacle  of  shrinking  British  financial 

resources.  Nevertheless ,  the  mobilization  of  manpower  for  military  and 

industrial  purposes  and  of  Industry  created  a  situation  by  1943  where  the 

British  held  virtually  no  capacity  to  expand  the  economic  and  military 

effort.  The  government  had  reduced  civilian  demand  to  basic  levels  ( well 
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below  what  Germany  reached  until  late  1944)  Industrial  production 
had  reached  maximum  level  and  virtuaiiy  no  manpower  sources  existed  for 
further  expansion  of  military  forces  or  production .  Ernest  Bevln , 
Minister  of  Labour,  put  it  simply  in  May  1942: 

The  chief  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  these  figures  la 
that  we  have  now  deployed  our  main  forces  and  drawn 
heavily  upon  our  reserves  ...  .  Further  demands  for  the 
Porces  must  in  the  main  be  met  from  production .  To  make 
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this  good  and  maintain  essential  service ,  as  well  as 

Increase  production,  something  can  still  be  obtained 

from  [the]  redistribution  of  labour  within  the  field  of 

industry  and  services,  but  our  stain  reliance  must  be 

upon  increased  efficiency  In  stanagement  to  secure  the 
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best  use  of  the  resources  we  have. 

The  situation  appeared  even  gr  Inner  In  November  1942  when  Sir  John 
Anderson  reported  that  the  cabinet  would  have  to: 

face  the  fact  that  our  manpower  resources  do  not  match 
our  present  prograssoes .  Ue  cannot  at  the  same  time , 
meet  the  essential  needs  of  the  Navy,  build  up  an  Army 
of  100  Divisions  and  expand  the  Air  Porce  to  a  total  of 
over  600  operational  squadrons  ...  .  Since  America's 

entry  Into  the  war „  we  have  now  to  face  the  necessity  of 
supplying  from  our  resources  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
equipment  we  had  expected  to  be  able  to  draw  from  the 
United  States ;  and  we  are  thus  compelled  to  retain  In 
our  munitions  Industry  the  manpower  on  which  we  had 
counted  ...  .  It  follows  that  substantial  cuts  must  be 
made  in  the  present  programmes  of  the  Forces. 
Strategical  considerations  must  determine  where  the 
reductions  should  be  made 

The  manpower  allocations  actually  made  In  1943  compared  to  the  demands 

urged  In  1942  by  Britain's  production  overseers  underline  Bevins  and 
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Anderson's  connents .  (see  Table  III  ). 
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TABLE  III 

Manpower  Allocations  (In  thousands ) 


Industry 

Cuts 

Allocations 

Rev!  sed 

Demands 

December 

Authorized 

Allocations 

July  1942 

1942 

December  1942 

July  1943 

Admiralty  ( Supply ) 

186 

75 

111 

111 

Ministry  of  Supply 

(Arm/) 

148 

226 

-78 

-265 

Ministry  of  Aircraft 

Production  (RAP) 

603 

100 

5 03 

259 

Total  Allocations 

937 

401 

536 

2<?5 

As  Wolfe  noted  before  Quebec,  'War  Is  an  option  of  difficulties 
indeed,  modern  war  with  its  attendant  supply  and  logistic  problems  Is 
doubly  so.  With  an  Intelligent  political  and  military  leadership,  the 
British  performed  excellently  In  allocating  scarce  Industrial  and 
manpower  resources,  but  there  were  real  limits  to  what  was  possible. 

World  War  II  thus  underlines  the  critical  Importance  of  economic 
and  manpower  resources  to  the  conduct  of  war  In  the  modern  world  (as 
World  War  I  had ) .  It  also  suggested  that  technological  resources 
(scientific,  research  and  development ,  and  the  capacity  to  transfer 
scientific  and  R  &  D  conceptions  Into  battlefield  weapons)  were  crucial . 
Here,  the  British  base  In  193 9  was  undoubtedly  Inferior  to  those  of 
Germany  and  the  united  States,  But  Britain  proved  willing  and  able  to 
draw  her  technological  and  scientific  community  Into  the  war  effort,  of 
considerable  aid  were  the  Intimate  relationships  among  British  scientists 
as  well  as  the  Oxford-Cambrldge  connection  with  the  establishment . 
Consequently ,  British  science  was  readily  available  to  the  military  to 
support  the  war  effort. ^  The  British  proved  particularly  adept  at 
Including  the  Intellectual  community  in  the  Intelligence  effort  and  the 


mathematical  and  scientific  communities  provided  crucial  help  In  breaking 

the  German  Enigma  codes  and  then  passing  the  Information  to  the  services 
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In  usable  and  digestible  form. 
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I 

I 

a  XX.  Strategic  Effectiveness 


The  Initial  goals  with  which  Great  Britain  embarked  on  wa *  seemed 
reasonable  considering  the  available  means.  Clearly,  the  Chamberlain 
government  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  removal  of  Hitler  and  his 
replacement  with  a  * less  aggressive"  Nazi  such  as  Goring.3* 

ironically,  as  the  German  tide  was  sweeping  all  before  it  in  May  1940, 
Britain's  new  Prime  Minister,  Winston  Churchill ,  was  enunciating  goals 
for  which  the  means  available  seemed  less  and  less  realistic: 

you  ask,  what  is  our  policy?  I  will  say:  It  is  to  wage 
war,  by  sea,  land  and  air,  with  all  our  might  and  with 
all  the  strength  that  God  con  give  us;  to  wage  war 
against  a  monstrous  tyranny,  never  surpassed  in  the 
dark,  lamentable  catalogue  of  human  crime.  That  is  our 
policy. 

You  ask,  what  is  our  aim?  I  can  answer  in  one  word:  it 

is  victory,  victory  at  all  costs,  victory  in  spite  of 

all  terror,  victory,  however  long  and  hard  the  road  may 
,  36 

The  mismatch  between  British  aims  and  resources,  defiantly 
expressed  by  Churchill  after  the  shattering  collapse  of  France  and  of 
Britan's  continental  strategic  position ,  is  all  too  clear.  But  the 
Prime  Minister's  calculations  rested  on  the  strategic  beliefs  that  the 
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United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  remain  outside  the  European 
struggle  and  that  Hitler  could  not  refrain  long  from  adding  to  his  list 
of  opponents.  For  the  time  being,  Britain  must  resist,  defend  her 
strategic  base  alongside  the  continent ,  and  look  for  strategic  chinks  In 
Germany's  armor.  In  1940  there  was  considerable  wishful  thinking  --  but 
given  the  situation  some  self-delusion  as  to  Nazi  Germany's  weaknesses 
was  necessary  just  to  continue  the  struggle .  The  Air  Staff  hoped  that 
strategic  bombing  represented  a  relatively  easy  means  to  defeat  Germany 
and  that  hope  became  a  significant  element  In  strategic  policy. 
Churchill,  himself,  became  enamored  with  the  twin  ideas  of  hounding  the 
Germans  by  raids  on  the  coastal  periphery  and  by  setting  Europe  erf  Ire 
through  support  extended  to  guerrilla  movements  within  the  conquered 
nations.  Both  Ideas  had  a  long  range  and  beneficial  Impact  on  the  war's 
conduct:  the  first  led  to  creation  of  a  combined  operations  capability , 

the  second  to  the  Special  Operations  Executive  (SOB)  that  supported 
continental  resistance  groups.  But  In  early  1941  both  Ideas  represented 
more  wishful  thinking  than  anything  else. 

The  hopes  required  to  avoid  recognizing  the  mismatch  between  the 

goal  of  overthrowing  Nazi  Germany  and  available  resources  had  serious 

consequences  In  the  Mediterranean  In  2942.  There,  the  disastrously 
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incompetent  Italian  Invasion  of  Greece  In  October  1940  eventually 
enticed  the  British  Into  consulting  sizeable  forces  to  Greece  and  Into 
breaking  off  their  advice  In  Libya  at  precisely  the  moment  that  Roimel's 
Afrl  ka  /Corps  arrived.  Churchill  did  have  Initial  hesitations  and  cabled 
Anthony  Eden  and  General  Sir  Archibald  Wavell  (In  Athens  to  study  the 
extension  of  ground  support  to  the  Gi  eks) :  ’Do  not  consider  yourselves 
obligated  to  a  Greek  enterprise  If  In  your  hearts  you  feel  It  will  only 
be  another  Norwegian  fiasco.  If  no  good  plan  can  be  made,  please  say 
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so.  But  of  course  you  know  hot*  valuable  success  would  be.’  In  the 

end ,  Churchill  and  his  senior  advisers  found  the  attraction  of  supporting 

Greece  Irreslstable  and  consequences  were  lamentable  In  Greece ,  Crete . 

and  North  Africa.  The  decision  was  not  Just  Churchill's  but  was  one  with 

which  senior  advisers  In  London  as  well  as  In  the  Mediterranean 
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concurred.  While  the  results  of  this  move  were  serious  for  the 
strategic  position  In  the  Middle  Bast ,  Germany' s  Balkan  campaign  had 
serious  consequences  for  German  forces  on  the  southern  wing  of 
’Barbarossa . ’ 

with  Germany’s  Invasion  of  Ru3sla,  Britain  faced  a  substantially 

altered  strategic  situation.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  first  underestimated 

the  Red  Army's  capacity  to  withstand  the  Invasion ,  but  ’Ultra’  ( decodes 

of  German  message  traffic}  Information  from  mid  July  on  Indicated  that 
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the  Wehrmacht  had  run  Into  serious  difficulties .  America's  entrance 

further  solidified  the  strategic  situation ,  but  It  also  resulted  In  a 

subtle  shift  In  Britain's  strategic  conduct  of  the  war.  Before  June  22. 

1941  Britain  had  assumed  an  enormously  risky  strategic  position  Just  In 

remaining  In  the  war.  Thus,  both  the  military  and  the  political 

leadership  undertook  some  extraordinary  risks  to  counter  their  opponents' 

superiority.  The  most  obvious  was  the  movement  of  a  substantial  portion 

of  the  armored  strength  In  suimer  1940  from  a  Britain  lying  under  the 

threat  of  Invasion  to  Egypt  to  meet  slow  moving  but  apparently  powerful 

Italian  forces  In  the  desert.  Initial  discussions  for  the  Mediterranean 

reinforcement  took  place  as  early  as  July  and  by  August  the  decision  had 

been  taken.  By  the  end  of  August,  the  convoys  (which  Churchill  had 

wished  sent  directly  through  the  Mediterranean )  were  on  their  way  around 
41 


the  Cape. 
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In  assuming  Chat  strategic  risk  to  remain  in  the  war  after  the 
French  collapse ,  Churchill  recognized  that  In  terms  of  political  values 
and  culture  Britain's  survival  depended  on  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Nazi  regime.  Consequently,  acceding  to  Hitler's  terms  would  be  as  deadly 
to  Britain's  survival  as  fighting  to  the  end.  This  recognition  lay  at 
the  heart  of  Churchill's  opposition  to  Nazi  Germany,  for  he  understood 
that  the  German  danger  was  both  stra tegic  and  moral  .  By  sunsner  1940  the 
British  people  as  well  as  the  political  and  military  leadership  were  In 
substantial  agreement  with  this  perception . 

After  t hi'  entrance  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  there 
was  less  reason  to  assume  strategic  or  operational  risks.  In  the  long 
run,  the  overwhelming  economic  power  of  the  Allies  would  wear  Gervtany 
deem.  Thus,  the  British  became  less  willing  to  take  risks  and  .Tore 
unwilling  to  cotmlt  forces  unless  operations  enjoyed  an  overwhelming 
chance  of  success.  Undoubtedly ,  the  strain  on  manpower  and  economic 
resources  also  Impacted  on  the  willingness  to  take  risks.  one 
explanation  of  Montgomery's  hesitant  and  careful  conduct  of  operations  In 
Normandy  lies  In  the  fact  that  his  Army  represented  the  last  of  Britain's 
field  armies. 

Britain  had  by  1944  reached  the  bottom  of  the  manpower  barrel.  So 

short  of  trained  Infantry  replacements  was  the  Army  during  the  Normandy 

campaign  that  at  the  end  of  August,  the  Twenty-First  Army  Group  had  to 

break  up  the  5  9th  Infantry  Division  to  provide  soldiers  for  other 
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divisions ;  in  October  the  50th  Division  was  likewise  broken  up.  In 
addition,  the  desperate  shortage  of  Infantrymen  In  1944  forced  the  RAF  to 
agree  to  considerable  transfers  of  airmen  to  the  Army:  1,500  from  the 

RAF  regiment  In  May  1944;  5,000  In  July;  and  a  further  20,000  In 
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December . 
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The  manpower  problem  had  another  manifestation  in  terms  of  the 
quality  of  soldier  at  the  sharp  end  --  combat.  So  many  of  the  best  and 
most  Intelligent  were  drawn  off  to  fight  and  support  the  technological 
side  of  the  British  war  effort  that  the  quality  of  manpower  available  to 
the  Infantry ,  as  In  the  case  of  the  United  States ,  showed  serious 
deficiency .  The  result  as  noted  by  Major  General  James  Billot,  a  world 
War  II  division  commander,  was  a  very  high  level  of  'battle  absenteeism. ‘ 

The  subject  of  Battle  Absenteeism  was  of  profound 
Interest  to  all  British  divisions  who  saw  lengthy 
periods  of  fighting  In  Afrli:a  and  Europe.  Casualties 
from  this  source  were  higher  than  killed  and  sometimes 
even  higher  than  wounded  for  Individual  actions.  It  was 
at  times  common  for  some  20  men  In  a  Battalion  to  become 
Battle  Absentees  In  a  given  section.  About  400  men  were 
Battle  Absentees  In  the  average  division  In  1943-1944  In 
a  period  of  6  months.  When  It  Is  realized  that  these 

men  came  almost  entirely  from  the  rifle  companies  of 
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Infantry  battalions ,  the  numbers  became  serious. 

After  the  war  Billot  described  the  ‘ Battle  Absentees'  as  men  'who 
go  absent  with  Intent  to  avoid  service ;  from  the  man  who  goes  absent  from 
a  draft  going  up  to  a  unit  to  the  man  who  disappears  In  the  middle  of 
action ;*  he  broke  the  Battle  Absentees  Into  the  following  categories: 
'(a)  men  recently  joined,  put  into  battle  too  quickly,  10%;  (b)  put  back 
Into  battle  too  quickly,  4X;  (c)  good  men  worn  thin,  10 X;  (d)  men  with 
low  standards  and  weak  characters,  56 X;  (e)  whole  sklimers,  20X."  The 
last  two  groups  consisted  of  Individuals,  Billot  estimated,  whose 
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upbringing  had  ’ not  given  them  a  high  standard  of  responsibilities  to 
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others  or  to  themselves .  *  The  appearance  of  such  large  numbers  of 

men  In  front  line  Infantry  units  directly  reflected  national  manpower 

priorities  that  led  Billot  In  April  1944  to  contnent  In  the  following 

terms  on  the  quality  of  Infantry  being  sent  out  to  his  division:  * these 

men  have  always  been  the  worst  paid  In  the  Army  and  drawn  from  halfway 

down  the  entry.  Some  men  now  Joining  the  Infantry  are  pitiful 
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specimens . " 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  did  not  encourage  the  taking  of  strategic 
risks.  And  there  were  strategic  opportunities .  However ,  a  combination 
of  the  pressures  of  alliance  strategy  ( particularly  In  the  Mediterranean) 
and  the  conservatism  of  the  military  leadership  did  not  lend  Itself  to  a 
complete  exploitation  of  Germany's  strategic  weaknesses. 

Churchill ,  of  course ,  possessed  a  fertile  mind  that  saw  strategic 
opportunities  and  did  not  shrink  from  action.  If  the  balance  between  risk 
emd  gain  were  right.  The  relationship  between  his  overpowering 
personal) ty  and  the  government's  military  advisers  Is  critical  to  an 
understanding  of  British  strategic  effectiveness  in  the  war.  Between 
Prime  Minister  and  military  advisers,  there  was  mutuaJ  respect,  although 
not  necessarily  affection .  Hastings  Ismay  provided  much  of  the  oil  that 
smoothed  the  relationship  between  Churchill  and  the  military.  As  he  told 
Claude  Auchlnleck,  the  new  commander -ln-chlef  of  the  Mediterranean,  about 
Churchill  in  1941 : 

The  Idea  that  he  was  rude,  arrogant ,  and  self-seeking 
was  entirely  wrong.  He  was  none  of  those  things.  He 
was  certainly  frank  In  speech  and  writing,  but  he 
expected  others  to  be  equally  frank  with  him.  To  a 
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young  brigadier  from  Middle  Bast  Headquarters  who  had 
asked  If  he  might  speak  freely,  he  replied:  'Of 

course.  We  are  not  here  to  pay  each  other  compliments 
...  .  '  He  had  a  considerable  respect  for  a  trained 

ml  1 ltary  mind ,  but  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  idea  that 
generals  were  infallible  or  had  any  monopoly  of  the 
military  art.  He  was  not  a  gambler,  but  never  shrank 
from  taking  a  calculated  risk  If  the  situation  so 
demanded  ....  I  begged  Auchlnleck  not  to  allow  himself 
be  be  Intimidated  by  these  never-ending  messages,  but  to 
remember  that  Churchill,  as  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 
of  Defense,  bore  the  primary  responsibility  for  ensuring 
that  all  available  resources  In  shipping,  mem -power , 
equipment,  oil,  and  the  rest  were  apportioned  between 
the  Home  Front  and  the  various  theaters  of  war.  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  war  effort  as  a  whole.  Was  It  not 
reasonable  that  he  should  wish  to  know  exactly  how  all 

these  resources  were  being  used  before  deciding  on  the 
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allotment  to  be  given  to  this  or  that  theater? 

Ismay  in  fact  Insured  that  misunderstandings  did  not  permanently  affect 
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working  relationships.  As  another  military  assistant  characterized 
the  change  from  Chamberlain  to  Churchill :  ‘The  days  of  mere  'coordina¬ 
tion'  were  out  for  good  and  all  ....  Ve  were  now  going  to  get  direction , 
leadership,  action  with  a  snap  In  It.'  Churchill  himself  remarked  that 
the  old  system  had  represented  ‘the  maximum  of  study  and  the  minimum  of 

action.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  everything  had  been  thought 
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of.  The  crux  of  the  matter  was  --  had  anything  been  done?' 
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What  Churchill  demanded  from  the  military  was  careful ,  well 
reasoned  advice.  As  another  wartime  adviser  noted: 

* it  was  vicaJ  C/>*t  Churchill  should  be  firmly  harnessed 

to  a  strong  and  capable  military  staff.  This  he  found 

...  in  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  provided  the 

flow  of  ideas,  the  stimulus  and  drive,  and  the  political 

guidance.  They  turned  all  this  Into  a  consistent 

military  policy  and  saw  to  It  that  plans  were  matched  by 
.5  0 

resources . 

If  they  were  not  In  agreement  on  a  particular  line  of  approach  that 

Churchill  advocated,  then  the  COS  had  better  have  deep  and  carefully 

thought  out  reasons  for  opposition.  The  CIGS  for  much  of  the  war.  Lord 

Alanbrooke,  clearly  found  the  task  of  working  with  Churchill  the  most 

onerous  of  his  wartime  duties.  His  diaries  reveal  an  unfortunate 

tendency  to  let  out  bile  after  the  pressure  <•■'  working  with  the  Prime 

minister But  the  adversary  relationship  ensured  that  none  of  the 

Prime  Minister's  rasher  ideas  were  forced  on  Britain' s  military  forces. 

On  the  ether  hand,  Churchill' s  fertile  mind  provided  a  flood  of  memos  and 

directives  that  provided  Impetus.  In  few  cases  did  he  overrule  his 

military  advisers  and  Impose  an  operational  or  strategic  approach  to 
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which  they  were  opposed. 

What  Churchill  would  not  tolerate  was  the  bureaucratic  inertia  that 
had  characterized  the  strategic  decision  making  process  of  prewar 
governments 53  'Action  this  day"  on  Churchill's  memoranda  demanded 
iimedlate  attention  from  the  recipient  and  an  efficient  organization  of 


the  Prime  Minister ' s  secretariat  Insured  that  such  matters  did  not  drop 
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out  of  sight.  Unlike  Chamberlain,  Churchill  refused  to  alio w  inaction 
when  the  arguments  were  Inadequate.  In  the  collapsing  Mediterranean 
situation  of  May  1941,  the  revolt  of  Iraqi  nationalists  and  Luftwaffe 
support  for  the  movement  flown  through  Syria  funder  the  control  of  Vichy 
France )  was  particularly  worrisome.  This  represented  a  terrible  threat 
to  Britain's  oil  supplies.  Despite  pressure  from  London ,  Wavell,  C-in-C 

in  the  Middle  Bast,  refused  to  budge  and  put  forth  Innumerable  reasons 

S  4 

why  he  possessed  Insufficient  forces  to  deal  with  either  threat. 
Despite  his  opposition,  Churchill  demanded  action,  and  in  the  case  of 
l>oth  Iraq  and  Syria,  British  forces  quickly  removed  significant  strategic 
threats.  Uavell' s  relief  soon  followed. 

Churchill's  relationship  with  his  military  advisers  raises  the 
question  of  their  selection  --  In  particular  his  role  In  selecting 
military  leaders  for  key  positions.  Churchill,  unlike  some  dominant 
personalities,  placed  strong  individuals  both  within  his  entourage  and  In 
positions  of  authority  under  him.  Within  a  short  time  of  assuming 
office,  he  brought  a  new  CIGS  and  CAS  Into  office.  Churchill  also  strove 
to  bring  imaginative  and  Intelligent  officers  forward.  It  was  largely 
his  doing  that  the  pioneer  armored  expert,  Percy  Hobart,  was  plucked  from 
obscurity  as  a  Home  Guard  corporal  and  returned  to  active  service. 
Churchill  faced  the  determined  opposition  from  the  CIGS,  Dill,  and  the 
future  CIGS,  Alanbrooke .  Churchill  minuted: 

I  am  not  at  all  Impressed  by  the  prejudices  against  him 
in  certain  quarters.  Such  prejudices  attach  frequently 
to  persons  of  strong  personality  end  orlqlnal  view.  In 
this  case  General  Hobart's  original  views  have  been  only 
too  tragically  borne  out.  The  neglect  by  the  General 
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Staff  even  to  devise  propet  patterns  of  tanks  before  the 
war  has  robbed  us  of  all  the  fruits  of  this  invention 
...  We  should  therefore  remember  that  this  was  an 

officer  who  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him  and  also 

,  „  5S 
vision. 

Churchill  first  offered  Hobart  the  position  of  Inspector  of  Armored 

Forces,  but  Hobart  turned  down  the  offer  because  he  felt  the  charge  was 

not  broad  enough  and  opposition  to  his  appointment  within  the  War  office 
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too  entrenched.  Nevertheless ,  Hobart's  return  to  active  service 

allowed  him  to  provide  valuable  service  both  as  an  armored  division 
commander  and  as  coimander  of  specialized  armored  vehicles  that  helped  so 
much  In  Normandy. 

Similarly,  Churchill,  despite  sustained  opposition  from  the  Air 

Ministry ,  kept  Dcwdlng  as  comtander  of  fighter  coimand  during  the  Battle 

of  Britain-  Afterwards  he  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  employ  Dowdlng  on 
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a  number  of  occasions.  The  Dowdlng  case  Is  particularly  Interesting 

because  Churchill  had  met  steadfast  opposition  from  Fighter  Command  to 

his  efforts  to  supply  more  fighter  squadrons  to  the  French  In  1940 

Nevertheless ,  the  Prime  Minister,  clearly  admiring  Dowdlng' s  tenacity  of 

purpose,  warned  the  Air  Minister  In  summer  1940  to  leave  him  In  position 

as  he  was  mone  of  the  very  best  men  you  have  got  ....  In  fact  he  has  my 
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full  confidence Churchill's  ability  to  pick  men  even  over  military 
opposition,  such  as  In  the  cases  of  Mountbatten  and  Wingate,  represented 
a  major  plus  for  Britain's  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  conduct  of  strategy  In  World  Wuz  II  from  Burma  tO  (jit: 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  and  to  the  Invasion  of  Northwest  Europe 
Involved  creation  of  a  massive  logistic  Infrastructure .  Even  early  In 
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the  war,  logistical  concerns  In  the  Mediterranean  were  daunting  enough 

with  the  great  sea  Journey  around  the  Cape.  In  the  last  half  of  1940  the 

British  moved  no  less  than  76 .000  troops  from  the  British  Isles  and 

49,000  troops  from  east  of  Bombay  along  with  their  supporting 
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equipment.  In  the  first  half  of  1941  ( until  the  end  of  July)  that 

movement  had  Increased  to  239,000  troops  and  over  a  million  tons  of 
supplies  (equivalent  to  S,000  tons  per  day  unloaded  In  Egyptian 
ports)  Complicating  logistical  problems  were  changing  strategic  and 

operational  demands.  Generally,  the  British  Industrial  base  was  able  to 
supply,  outfit,  and  maintain  the  services.  There  were,  of  course, 
weaknesses.  In  1942  after  a  relative  period  of  success  against  u-boats 
(largely  due  to  "Ultra")  Britain  faced  a  swelling  wave  of  merchant 
shipping  losses  that  threatened  her  existence.  The  anti-submarine  vessei 
construction  was  accelerated,  but  remained  well  behind  the  Increasing 
threats.  Moreover,  demands  for  anti -submarine  vessels  hampered  landing 
craft  production,  the  long  range  requirement  for  which  had  Just  been 
Increased  by  the  Dieppe  failure.  Generally ,  however,  the  services 
received  the  basic  requirements  necessary  to  meet  strategic  obligations . 
Admittedly ,  they  were  often  dependent  on  America  to  fill  shortages .  When 
that  was  not  forthcoming,  the  British  had  to  scale  down  strategic 
objectives  In  subsidiary  theaters  such  as  Burma  or  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  (In  late  1943). 

This  dependence  on  American  supplies.  Industrial  support,  and 
military  backing  underlines  a  critical  element  In  Britain' s  wartime 
strategic  performance.  her  ability  to  cooperate  effectively  with 
allies.  The  opening  of  the  war  did  not  see  a  propitious  Introduction  to 
coalition  warfare.  The  brief  romance  between  Britain  and  France  from 
March  1939  to  May  1940  was  not  long  enough  or  successfui  enough  to 
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assuage  the  traces  of  two  decades  of  mistrust  and  misunderstanding. 
Once  in  power  Churchill  fully  understood ,  as  his  predecessor  had  not ,  the 
significance  of  the  united  States  and  attempted  to  establish  a  special 
relationship  with  Roosevelt .  That  relationship  was  of  decisive 
Importance  in  cementing  the  bond  between  the  allies.  But  the  success  of 
the  Anglo-American  effort  rested  on  more  than  just  a  personal 
relationship  between  leaders.  Despite  differences  in  background ,  a 
cannon  language  ar.d  similarity  in  outlook  created  the  basis  for  effective 
cornion  strategy  planning.  While  Dill  had  proven  rather  Ineffective  as 
CIC  "is  'slgnment  to  Washington  was  enormously  helpful  in  providing  a 
smc  ,t  Ison  between  the  chiefs  of  staff. 

dealing  with  Americans ,  the  British  military  chiefs  proved 
particularly  effective  in  the  Alliance's  early  period  in  bringing  the 
Americans  around  to  a  common  viewpoint .  With  their  disastrous 

experiences  in  Europe  against  the  Wehrmacht  still  fresh  and  with  the 
current  reality  of  North  Africa  in  mind,  the  British  were  less  than 
enthusiastic  for  American  proposals  in  favor  of  a  landing  on  the  coast  of 
France  in  1942  or  1943.  Since  they  held  the  bulk  of  the  troops  required 
for  such  a  venture ,  they  were  able  to  ward  off  such  American  proposals . 
Nevertheless ,  only  through  Roosevelt' s  intervention  in  summer  1942  could 

the  British  draw  the  Americans  into  ’ Torch "  and  the  Nediterranean 

theater.  For  Churchill  the  move  represented  enticing  possibilities : 

If,  however ,  we  move  from  "Gymnast"  northward  Into 
Europe,  a  new  situation  must  be  surveyed.  The  flank 

attack  may  become  the  main  attack,  and  the  main  attack  a 
holding  operation  in  the  early  stages.  Our  second  front 
will,  in  fact,  comprise  both  the  Atlantic  and 
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Mediterranean  coasts  of  Europe,  and  we  can  push  either 

right-handed ,  left-handed,  or  both -handed  as  our 

,  ,  .62 

resources  and  circumstances  permit. 

The  American  chiefs  were,  however,  never  persuaded  of  the  validity  of 
Churchill' s  opportunistic  approach.  Nevertheless,  the  careful,  well- 
prepared  briefs  of  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  Casablanca  brought  the 
Americans  around  to  a  limited  Mediterranean  strategy  for  at  least  2943. 
In  1944  on  the  other  hand ,  the  Americans ,  with  their  Industrial  and 
military  potential  fully  developed  and  deployed  In  European  dominated  the 
process  of  making  strategy.  On  the  whole,  the  hammering  out  of  Anglo- 
American  strategy  In  the  1941-1944  period  worked  to  the  benefit  of  both 
nations . 

Relationships  with  other  allies  varied  from  nation  to  nation.  The 
most  important  ally  outside  of  the  United  States  was  obviously  Soviet 
Russia.  Ally  may  In  fact  be  an  Incorrect  usage  of  the  word ;  cobelligerent 
Is  perhaps  more  appropriate.  Despite  massive  diversions  of  aid  from 
summer  1941  on  (the  diversions  In  1941  contributed  to  disasters  In  South 
East  Asia! ,  despite  a  flow  of  Intelligence  information  from  Britain  to 
Russia,  despite  efforts  to  keep  the  Soviets  Informed  of  British  strategic 
plans,  the  British  received  In  reply  only  Incessant  demands  for  a  second 
front,  continual  requests  for  more  aid,  and  silence  on  Soviet  military 
operations  and  plans.  Ironically,  the  British  received  nearly  all  of 
their  information  on  the  conduct  of  operations  on  the  Eastern  front  from 
'ultra"  decrypts  of  Enigma  messages  between  German  formations .  The 
British  consistently  made  that  Information  available  to  the  Russians 
(although  carefully  disguising  Its  source ) .  The  use  to  which  the 
Russians  put  that  Information  Is  best  sumted  up  by  the  October  1941 
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disaster  at  Bryansk  and  Vyazma  (In  which  over  600.000  Soviet  troops  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  captured )  .  Having  decrypted  German  message  traffic 

Indicating  the  onset  of  * Operation  Typhoon *  ( the  assault  on  Moscow),  the 
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British  Immediately  made  the  Information  available  to  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviet  system  swallowed  the  intelligence  and  only  four  days  after 

the  offensive  began  did  it  awake  to  the  mortal  peril:  when  Hitler 

announced  the  offensive  on  Berlin  radio,  authorities  In  Moscow  could  not 

raise  their  units  on  the  western  front  for  confirmation.  They  had  all 
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been  cut  off.  Thus,  it  is  hard  to  speak  of  an  alliance,  when  the 
Soviets  believed  that  they  should  only  take ,  while  the  British  should 
only  give. 

Britain's  relationships  with  her  small  allies  were  generally 
useful,  although  not  decisive  to  the  conduct  of  war.  Churchill  once 
described  De  Gaulle  as  his  ‘ Cross  of  Lorraine,"  but  the  Frenchman 
provided  a  rallying  point  early  In  the  war  for  Frenchmen  who  refused  to 
play  the  collaborationist  game.  various  exile  governments  proved  a 
useful  conduit  for  help  In  SOB' s  clandestine  Intelligence  and  resistance 
activities .  Generally ,  the  British  showed  sympathy  as  well  as 
understanding  for  those  in  exile  wishing  to  overthrow  collaborationist 
regimes  and  to  destroy  the  Nazi  occupation . 

The  second  moat  Important  bloc  of  allies  after  the  United  States 
were  the  Coimonwealth  Dominions .  Having  won  their  spurs  in  World  War  I, 


Canada,  Australia , 

New 

Zealand, 

and  South  Africa 

had 

emerged  as 

Independent  nations 

by 

1939.  A 

major  concern  of 

the 

Chamberlain 

government  in  its  pre-war  policy  had  been  the  degree  of  Dominion  support 
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should  Britain  face  war  with  Germany.  In  the  event,  the  Dominions, 
except  for  the  Irish  Republic,  stood  by  the  mother  country. 


Nevertheless ,  relations  between  Britain  and  the  Dominions  remained 
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touchy.  They  Here  perhaps  easiest  with  the  Canadians  whose  location  was 
so  critical  to  the  Battle  of  the  Atlemtlc.  The  obvious  location  for 
deploying  Hew  Zealand  and  Australian  forces  before  December  1941  was  In 
the  Middle  Bast.  The  conduct  of  operations  there  had  already  by  simmer 
1941  raised  serious  questions  within  Anzac  governments  and  the  looming 
Japanese  threat  In  the  Far  Bast  did  little  to  assuage  doubts  about 
British  leadership.  The  collapse  of  the  strategic  position  In  South  Bast 
Asia  in  the  dark  days  of  1941  and  1942  substantively  moved  both  nations 
from  their  orbit  of  dependence  on  Britain  toward  the  United  States. 

In  summing  up  strategic  effectiveness  In  the  war ,  one  must 

recognize  British  priorities  as  well  ns  their  execution  of  overall 

strategy.  Has  Britain  In  fact  able  to  place  her  strengths  against  the 

weaknesses  of  her  opponents ?  The  first  eight  months  represent  a 

depressing  episode  In  British  strategic  history.  Germany  did  possess 

serious  strategic  vulnerabilities  In  1939  and  early  1940.  But  the 

Chamberlain  government ,  buttressed  In  Its  Inaction  by  the  advice  of  Its 

military  advisers,  refused  to  undertake  anu  significant  military 
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operation  to  attack  those  German  weaknesses.  As  a  result  the  Germans 
husbanded  their  scanty  resources  for  one  great  effort  In  the  West  --  and 
the  result  was  a  shattering  collapse  of  Britain's  continental  strategic 
position. 

When  Churchill  became  Prime  Minister  there  were  no  strategic 
alternatives  to  a  desperate  defense  of  the  home  base  against  the 
Luftwaffe  and  perhaps  an  Invasion  across  the  Channel .  Once  there 
appeared  hope  of  thwarting  the  Luftwaffe ,  Churchill  was  willing  to  send 
substantial  reinforcements  to  the  Middle  East.  This  was  done  as  much  to 


protect  coimunlcatlons  and  petroleum  sources  as  for  offensive  prospects 
against  the  Italians .  But  Germany's  Junior  partner  made  such  a  dreadful 
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hash  of  its  ’parallel  war'  that  Britain  was  offered  substantial 
opportunities .  Churchill  made  It  clear  that  the  primary  objective  was 


the  Italian 

Army 

in  the 

Libyan  desert 

and 

not 

Ethiopia  or 

the 

Dodecanese . 67 

But 

Navel  1 

would  not  keep 

his 

eye 

on  the  mark 

and 

transferred  out  of  North  Africa  the  experienced  4th  Indian  division  to  a 

meaningless  campaign  against  the  Italians  who  had  so  conveniently 
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interned  themselves  In  Ethiopia.  Then ,  unfortunately ,  Churchill  and 

the  Chiefs  of  SCaff  (and  the  Mediterranean  commanders )  embarked  on  major 
coimltments  In  the  Balkans. 

The  addition  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  against 
Germany  substantially  solved  many  of  Britain's  strategic  problems.  The 
Red  Army's  sacrifice  on  the  eastern  battlefields  began  the  process  of 
wearing  down  German  ground  strength.  Nevertheless,  the  attendant  problem 
of  supplying  war  materials  to  the  Soviet  Union  increased  the  drain  on 
British  stockpiles  and  production  and  significantly  increased  the  strain 
on  the  Royal  Navy.  There  was  no  choice  but  to  meet  the  threat  of 
Donltz' s  U-boats  head  on  --  for  the  Germans  were  able  to  place  strength 
against  British  weakness .  In  that  campaign  to  protect  the  great  convoys, 
on  which  Anglo -America  military  power  depended,  the  British  showed 
adaptability  and  flexibility .  As  we  now  know  strategic  and  operational 
Intelligence  (namely  'Ultra' )  played  a  crucial  role  In  the  eventual 
victory.  But  the  threat  came  perilously  close  to  breaking  the  sea  lines 
of  coimunl  cat  Ions  and  only  by  the  most  desperate  expedients  did  the 
British  master  the  threat. 

British  air  strategy  represented  an  attempt  to  place  the  strength 
of  British  aircraft  production  against  the  technological  problems  of 
creating  an  effective  night  defense  against  bombers  (believed  to  be 
Insoluble) .  But  the  nighttime  problems  of  finding  and  hitting  targets 
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effectively  over  the  distances  at  which  Bomber  Comtand  operated  proved 
Intractable.  In  the  end ,  events  bore  Churchill  out  that  the  bombing 
offensive  would  prove  at  best  an  enormous  ‘ annoyance "  and  distraction  to 
the  German  war  effort.  It  distorted  and  reduced  Germany's  wartime 
production  and  caused  limense  Inconvenience ,  but  It  could  not  win  the  war 
by  Itself  69 

Por  the  war’s  last  years,  the  British  faced  the  daunting  prospect 
of  grappling  with  the  Germans  on  the  continent .  They  successfully 
persuaded  the  Americans  to  leave  the  effort  In  the  Mediterranean  for  1943 
--  in  retrospect  a  wise  decision  that  continued  the  process  of  wearing 
down  German  military  strength.  The  massive  assault  on  June  6,  1944 

represented  the  culmination  of  a  process  that  had  begun  four  years 
before.  Nevertheless ,  the  question  still  stands  out  forty  years  later: 
why  did  It  take  the  Anglo-American  allies  In  June  1944,  possessing  such 
overwhelming  material  strength  and  superior  firepower,  so  long  to  break 
the  resistance  of  a  weary,  battered,  and  severely  attrltted  Cerman  Army? 

Until  now  we  have  not  addressed  British  strategy  In  the  Par  Bast 
for  It  remained  a  peripheral  Issue  In  the  formulation  of  strategic  plans 
throughout  the  war.  Churchill  greeted  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  because  of  his  recognition  that  America's  participation  with 
her  economic  potential  doomed  the  Axis  powers.  He  did  not  foresee  the 
disaster  that  befell  British  military  forces  and  prestige  In  the  Par 
Bast.  His  underestimation  of  Japan's  military  potential  reflected  a 
general  European  ( and  American )  perception,  shared  by  his  military 
advisers,  that  the  Japanese  would  not  come  up  to  the  mark  against  a  first 
class  military  power ^  The  catastrophe  that  followed  rivaled  the 
worst  disasters  In  British  military  history.  It  reflected  terrible 
leadership ,  faulty  planning,  sloppy  operational  performance,  and 
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arrogance  that  quickly  turned  to  panic  when  the  Japanese  proved  very  good 
at  the  business  of  war.  Once  the  British  were  back  on  the  frontier  of 
India,  they  faced  Immense  logistical  as  well  as  tactical  difficulties. 
The  Americans  were  only  peripherally  Interested  In  the  theater  as  a 
means  to  open  up  supply  routes  to  China,  while  the  British  cos,  at  times 
expressing  Interest  In  Burma ,  did  not  possess  the  resources  required  to 
support  the  theater  until  l&te  In  the  war.  Thus,  Burma  represented 
British  weakness  up  against  Japanese  weakness.  Ironically,  the  shortages 
in  the  backwater  theater  may  have  played  a  considerable  role  In  making 
the  ground  forces  In  Burma  the  most  adaptive,  flexible,  and  tactically 
Innovative  of  British  Army  units  Involved  In  the  war. 


I 
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III.  OsaaHsOMl  Effectiveness 


The  operational  effectiveness  of  military  forces  depends  on  their 

ability  to  coordinate  and  Integrate  their  action  at  a  decisive  point. 

There  are  two  parts  to  the  issue:  first ,  Che  extent  to  which  the 

different  services  coordinate  and  Integrate  their  forces  for  a  unified 

imposition  of  military  power ;  second  by  how  well  individual  services 

Integrate  the  various  combat  arms  and  weapon  systems  so  that  the  result 

is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  On  the  macro  level  of  interservlce 

cooperation,  the  British  were  performing  at  an  outstanding  level  by  the 

war's  end.  The  beginning ,  given  the  shortages  and  lack  of  funding,  was 

most  difficult .  Army-RAP  cooperation  In  the  realm  of  close  air  support 

was  almost  non-existent  before  1941 .  After  the  pre-wax  combined  Army-Air 

Force  exercise,  Wavell  commented  that  the  RAF  had  obviously  given  no 

thought  to  supporting  ground  forces  and  that  therefore  its  pilots  had 
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received  no  training  in  that  role.  He  was  quite  right.  An  Air  Staff 
position  paper,  written  after  the  fall  of  Poland,  stakes  the  RAP's 
position  clear: 

Briefly  the  Air  Staff  view  --  which  is  based  on  a  close 
study  of  the  subject  over  stony  years  --  is  as  follows: 

The  true  function  of  bomber  aircraft  in  support  of  an 
Army  is  to  Isolate  the  battlefield  from  reinforcement 
and  supply,  to  block  and  delay  the  stovement  of  reserves, 
and  generally  to  create  disorganization  and  confusion 
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behind  the  enemy  front  ...  .  But  neither  In  attack  nor 

in  defense  should  bombers  he  used  on  the  battlefield 

Itself ,  save  In  exceptional  circumstances  ...  All 

experiences  In  war  proves  that  such  action  Is  not  only 

very  costly  In  casualties ,  but  Is  normally  uneconomical 
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and  ineffective . 

The  RAP’s  view  In  North  Africa  came  to  be  quite  different.  There, 

far  away  from  strategic  bombing's  allure  and  In  an  environment  where 

Rommel's  rampaging  forces  could  and  often  did  overrun  air  bases .  RAF 

commanders  showed  considerable  Inclination  to  cooperate  with  the  Army. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Tedder  and  Conlngham  the  British  had  by  late  1942 

evolved  a  system  of  direct  air  support  for  the  Army  that  was  timely  and 
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effective  although  two  years  behind  the  Germans.  Considerable 

problems  yet  remained  In  operating  In  a  mobile  environment,  as  the  break 
out  from  SI  Alameln  showed.  During  periods  of  rapid  movement  British 
fighter  bombers  still  had  trouble  In  distinguishing  targets  from  their 
own  ground  forces.  The  Army  was  also  less  able  to  request  close  air 

support  once  movement  began  (8th  Army  called  for  air  support  only  five 
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times  on  November  S,  1942).  But,  the  problem  was  recognized  and  both 
services  cooperated  to  find  a  solution. 

The  most  Important  contribution  that  Integration  of  the  British 
services  made  to  the  war  effort  lay  In  combined  operations  --  the 
tunphlblous  assaults  on  Axis  held  territory  in  the  European  theater  of 
operations  (one  must  not  minimize  American  contributions ,  for  both  sides 
worked  closely,  but  the  British  took  the  Initial  steps  In  Europe ).  A 
landing  on  the  continent  posed  different  problems  than  those  that  were 
raised  by  operations  In  the  Pacific.  In  Europe  the  Germans  could  rapidly 
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reinforce  defending  forces  that  faced  a  lodgement  made  by  the  Allies  -- 
something  the  Japanese  could  not  do  on  their  Island  garrisons  in  the 
Pacific.  Thus,  one  had  not  only  to  dislodge  the  defenders  on  the  coast, 
but  also  to  gain  the  depth  and  breadth  to  win  the  second  stage:  that  of 
building  up  the  combat  and  logistical  forces  Co  meet  those  that  the  enemy 
could  bring  up. 

Pre-war  preparation  had  been  generally  nonexistent .  Some  serious 

thinking  had  occurred  at  the  Naval  War  College  at  Greenwich ,  but  the 

services  were  unreceptlve.  The  Army  position  was  that  combined 

operations,  given  alrpower  and  enemy  reinforcement  capabilities  by  road 

and  rail,  would  not  occur  In  the  next  war.  The  Air  Staff  argued  that 

things  had  worked  well  enough  at  Gallipoli  and  therefore  one  need  not 
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work  on  the  problem.  The  future  CNS,  Andrew  Cunningham .  summed  up 

the  Navy's  position  In  the  following  terms:  "at  the  present  time  [the 

Admiralty]  could  not  visualize  any  particular  combined  operation  taking 

place  and  they  were,  therefore,  not  prepared  to  devote  any  considerable 
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sum  of  money  to  equipment  for  combined  training."  The  Norwegian 

fiasco  ended  such  complacency. 

Before  the  war  the  services  did  establish  an  lnter-servlce 

development  center  ( the  Inter-Services  Training  and  Development  Center ) 

to  examine  basic  problems  Inherent  In  combined  operations.  Underfunded 

In  peacetime  And  disbanded  at  the  war's  outbreak  for  a  short  period  of 

time,  the  I  .S .T.D.C .  got  off  to  a  slow  start  (It  had  to  apply  to  the 

Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  expend  £26  for  an  assault  ladder  and  hand 
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cart! .  The  prestige  of  the  center  and  of  combined  operations  in 
general  rose  rapidly  with  Ulnston  Churchill's  arrival.  Despite  the  dark 
strategic  situation  of  the  suimer  of  1940,  the  new  Prime  Minister  refused 
to  give  the  Germans  rest  on  the  periphery  of  their  newly  conquered 
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domains.  As  early  as  July  7,  1940  he  asked  the  Ministry  of  Supply  as  to 

what  It  was  doing  to  design  and  produce  vessels  that  could  land  tanks  on 
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eneasj  shores.  His  appointment  of  Admiral  Lord  Keyes,  hero  of  World 

War  Z's  Zeebrugge  raid,  as  ’ Director  of  combined  Operations ,“  reflected  a 

desire  to  raid  German  held  Europe  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Dakar 

operation  quickly  showed  Keyes'  weakness  In  a  position  that  demanded  c act 

and  political  savvy.  If  the  coordination  among  the  three  services  were  to 

work.  Drive  and  leadership  Keyes  possessed  In  abundance,  but  he  wished 

his  position  to  be  supra  rather  than  intra  the  services.  His 

contribution  lay  In  providing  the  I  .S  .T  .D  .C .  the  resources  to  begin  the 

arduous  task  of  creating  a  combined  operations  capability . 

In  August  1941  Churchill  made  one  of  his  more  Inspired  war  time 

moves  by  replacing  Keyes  with  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten.  The  latter 

received  the  eieje  of  ’Adviser  on  Combined  Operations’  rather  than 

’Director. ’  This  change  underlined  that  the  position  was  under  the 

Chiefs  of  Staff.  Mountbatten  provided  political  sense  that  Keyes  had 

lacked,  as  well  as  toughness  to  Insure  that  he  received  the  resources  for 

research  and  development  and  for  the  production  requirements  of  major 

operations  against  A/els-held  Europe.  By  October  1941,  Mountbatten' s 

organization  had  requested  no  less  than  2,250  landing  craft  for  tanks  and 
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vehicles  from  the  United  States.  Mountbatten  was  also  adept  at 

drawing  in  scientists  to  help  solve  problems  confronting  creation  of  a 
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combined  operations  capability .  While  some  conservative  officers 
after  the  war  ridiculed  some  schemes,  such  as  Habakkuk,  the  contribution 
of  such  minds  was  considerable . 

Mountbatten  was  particularly  Important  in  his  ability  to  get  the 
three  services  to  pull  together.  One  soldier  who  served  In  Mountbatten' s 
combined  services  headquarters  recalled: 
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But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  grouping  together 
so  early  In  the  *ar  of  a  number  cf  officers  from  each 
service  --  all  of  an  age  not  ashamed  to  be  enthusiastic 
and  not  ashamed  eventually  to  work  for  Inter  -Service 
Ideals  at  the  expense  of  narrow  one -Service  views  — 
gave  a  tremendous  Impetus  and  fillip  to  the  vital 
combined  approach  to  the  appalling  problems  that  faced 
us  In  those  days  ...  . 

It  took  time  and  tribulation  to  develop  mutual 
confidence  and  to  evolve  the  formulae  which  later  on 
allowed  the  planners  to  calculate  quickly  and  accurately 
the  number  of  ships ,  landing-craft ,  and  this ,  that  and 
the  other  required  for  any  ploy  that  might  be  put  to 
them. 

It  took  time  to  convince  the  sailors  and  airmen  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  soldier  throughout  the  assault  phase 
until  he  Is  properly  established  ashore  with  his  armor 
and  his  artillery  support. 

It  took  time  to  make  them  appreciate  that  --  until  that 
stage  was  reached  --  complete  and  absolute  reliance  had 
to  be  placed  on  naval  and  air  support ,  and  that  this 
could  only  be  provided  In  the  volume  and  way  required  If 
both  sailors  and  airmen  were  prepared  to  undertake  tasks 
which  were  disagreeable  to  them  and  contrary  to  the 
roles  they  were  accustomed  to  regard  as  traditional . 

It  took  time  also  for  the  soldier  to  learn  what  were 
possible  and  were  Impossible  demands.  By  and  large ,  out 
of  the  labors  grew  a  highly  skilled  stall  --  brimful  of 
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ideas „  prepared  to  think  and  plan  on  a  generous 

inter -Service  basis,  and  surprisingly  little  trammelled 
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by  purely  Service  foibles  and  customs. 

Moun that  ten's  contribution  was  not  Just  confined  to  relations  among 

the  British  services:  Inclusion  of  Americans  in  planning  and  executing 

the  great  amphibious  operations  was  as  necessary  as  obvious.  By  June 

1944  experimentation  and  work,  begun  In  1940.  bore  fruit  with  the  landing 

on  the  Normuidy  beaches.  VI thin  twenty-four  hours  of  the  first  landings 

no  less  than  7S.215  British  and  Canadian  and  57 ,000  Americans  were 

ashore,  while  a  further  7,900  British  and  1S.S00  American  airborne  troops 
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had  landed  behind  the  beaches.  By  June  30  that  number  had  Increased 

to  no  less  than  850.279  troops  landed  on  the  French  coast  along  with 
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148,803  vehicles  and  570, SOS  tons  of  supplies.  Those  numbers 
represented  an  awesome  combined  operation  capability . 

The  problem  of  Integration,  however,  is  not  Just  confined  to 
questions  of  lntra-Servlce  cooperation;  it  clearly  Involves  how  well 
Individual  services  Integrate  their  weapons  systems  emd  combat  arms  In 
executing  military  operations.  The  Royal  Navy's  handling  of  this  problem 
was  by  far  the  best  of  the  services.  This  may  have  reflected  the  fact 
that  wartime  conditions  can  more  easily  be  duplicated  In  peacetime  naval 
exercise.  Perhaps  it  reflected  the  Royal  Navy's  dissatisfaction  with  its 
performance  In  world  War  I.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  operational 
performance  of  the  Royal  Navy  rested  on  Its  ability  to  Integrate  Its 
surface  units  throughout  the  war.  From  operations  off  Calabria  In  July 
1940,  to  protecting  convoys  from  German  surface  raiders  (the  holding  off 
of  the  Admiral  Scheer  and  Ldtzow  from  a  convoy  In  December  1942  by 


British  destroyers  may  be  the  best  example),  to  the  conduct 


coordination,  and  integration  of  the  varied  and  diverse  elements  that 
went  into  winning  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Royal  Navy  did  an 
outstanding  Job  throughout  the  war. 

The  RAF  also  is  open  to  little  criticism  in  this  area.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  air  combat  and  of  the  night  bombing  offensive  against 
Germany,  the  British  air  war  did  not  involve  a  great  amount  of 
Integration  of  differing  forces.  One  area  perhaps  does  deserve 

criticism:  the  conduct  of  the  Battle  of  Berlin  over  winter  1943/1944 . 

Arthur  Harris,  Bomber  Command's  C-ln-C ,  undertook  this  campaign  in  the 
belief  that  mwe  can  wreck  Berlin  from  end  to  end  if  the  USAAF  will  come 

in  on  it.  It  will  cost  us  between  400-SOO  aircraft.  It  will  cost 
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Germany  the  war Harris  based  his  assumption  on  the  belief  that 

"Window"  ( ‘chaff’ )  had  rendered  German  air  defenses,  including  night 

fighters,  ineffective.  Harris  was  wrong  and  In  the  battle  of  Berlin  the 

German  night  fighters  savaged  his  command.  The  evidence  is  now  clear  not 

only  that  Bomber  Contnand  in  fall  1943  had  clear  warnings  that  German 

night  defenses  were  rapidly  recovering  from  the  suimer  disasters ,  but 

also  that  British  intelligence.  Including  "Ultra,"  provided  Bomber 

Command  with  explicit  warnings  of  how  rocky  the  road  would  be.  Until  the 

Germans  had  virtually  shot  his  command  to  pieces,  Harris  showed  little 
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inclination  to  heed  Intelligence  warnings.  As  the  officiai 

historians  suggest  about  the  situation  in  March  1944:  ‘The  implication 

was  ...  clear.  The  German  fnlghtj  fighter  force  had  Interposed  Itself 

between  Bomber  Convnand  and  its  strategic  objective  ...  For  Harris  the 

lesson  was  late  but  obvious :  Bomber  Command  needed  the  "provision  of 
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[ Fighter  Command' s]  night  fighter  support  on  a  substantial  scale." 

The  Army's  Integration  of  combat  arms  raises  the  most  serious 
question  about  British  operational  effectiveness  in  World  War  II.  The 
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results  In  terms  of  shattered,  burnt-out  hulks  of  tanks ,  beaten  armies  in 
the  desert ,  and  the  Malayan  collapse  are  easily  discernible .  Their 
causes ,  however,  are  more  difficult  to  unravel.  An  obvious  place  to 
start  lies  with  the  pre-war  Army  --  not  necessarily  with  the  Colonel 
Blimps  but  rather  with  the  underlying  faults.  The  lack  of 
professionalism  alluded  to  by  Michael  Howard  was  a  symptom,  not 
necessarily  a  cause.  Nevertheless ,  the  regimental  system  did  foster  a 
' we-them'  syndrome  made  worse  by  certain  proclivities  of  the  Army's  class 
structure.  One  appalling  Incident,  suggesting  such  narrowness  of  view 
(admittedly  extreme),  occurred  at  B1  Alameln  when  a  cavalry  brigadier 
attempted  to  refuse  the  attachment  to  his  command  of  a  regiment  of  the 

Royal  Artillery .  "We.m  he  exclaimed,  ‘only  accept  support  of  the  Royal 
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Horse  Artillery The  basic  problem  with  the  regimental  system, 

abetted  by  the  severe  delineation  between  branches,  was  Its  encouragement 

of  a  parochialism  that  was  In  marked  contrast  to  the  combined  arms 
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approach  that  the  German  system  fostered. 

Further  exacerbating  the  problem  of  learning  mechanized  warfare  was 
the  fact  that  the  expansion  of  motorized  forces  In  the  late  1930s  was 
largely  turned  over  to  those  portions  of  the  Army  least  used  to 
Intellectual  attainments ,  hard  work,  and  serious  study:  namely,  the 
cavalry  regiments.  During  his  efforts  In  1938  to  train  such  regiments 
Into  what  became  the  7th  Armored  Division,  Hobart  wrote  to  his  wife  from 
Egypt  that  : 

I  had  the  cavalry  CO' s  In  and  laid  my  cards  on  the 
table.  They  are  such  nice  chaps,  socially.  That's  what 
makes  It  so  difficult.  But  they're  so  conservative  of 
their  spurs  and  swords  and  regimental  tradition,  etc.. 
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and  so  certain  that  the  good  old  Umpteenth  will  be  all 

right  ...  .so  easily  satisfied  with  an  excuse  If  things 

aren't  right,  so  prone  to  blame  the  machine  or 

machinery.  And  unless  one  upsets  all  their  polo .  etc. 

for  which  they  have  paid  heavily  —  it's  so  hard  to  get 

anything  more  Into  them  or  any  more  work  out  of  them. 

Three  days  a  week  they  come  In  six  miles  to  Gezlrah  Club 

for  polo.  At  5  pm  It's  getting  dark:  they  are  sweaty 

and  tired.  Not  fit  for  much  and  most  of  them  full  up  of 

socials  In  Cairo.  Take  their  clothes  and  change  at  the 
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Club  ...  .  Non-polo  days  It's  tennis  or  something. 

It  was  not  that  the  cavalry  regiments  were  not  able  to  get  men  to 

fight  bravely.  The  matter  was,  as  Lord  Tedder  noted,  that  the  Army 

suffered  In  1941  and  1942  from  * an  excess  of  bravery  and  a  shortage  of 
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brains.’  Tedder's  add  conwnent  Is  backed  up  by  Robert  Crisp,  a 
direct  partlclpent  In  armored  operations  In  Cyrenalca: 

Other  officers  told  me  how  they  had  seen  the  Hussars 
changing  Into  the  Jerry  tanks,  sitting  on  top  of  their 
turrets  more  or  less  with  their  whips  out.  It  looked 
like  the  run-up  to  the  first  fence  at  a  point-to-point , 
the  adjutant  described  it.  This  first  action  was  very 
typical  of  a  number  of  those  early  encounters  Involving 
cavalry  regiments .  They  had  Incredible  enthusiasm  and 
dash,  and  sheer  exciting  courage  which  was  only  curbed 

by  the  rapidly  decreasing  stock  of  dashing  officers  and 
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tanks . 
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But  It  la  wrong  to  blame  the  lack  of  a  combined  arms  Integration 

entirely  on  the  stupidity  of  a  few  regiments.  Crisp's  account  of  his 

experience  in  the  desert  contains  an  important  hint  on  the  nature  of  the 

problem.  It  is  ciear  from  Crisp  that  by  the  ’ Crusader *  fcaeties  of  late 

1941  the  British  had  a  clear  sense  of  German  tactics:  that  they  were 

based  on  a  close  coordination  of  anti-tank  guns ,  infantry,  and 
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armor.  Crisp's  memory  Is  supported  by  descriptions  of  German 

operations  contained  In  the  tactical  notes  ( "Current  Reports  from 

Overseas  Notes’)  published  in  London  and  based  on  materials  supplied  by 
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Headquarters  Middle  Bast.  Nevertheless ,  Crisp's  account  i  'ntalns  the 

following  description  of  a  scratch  force  which  he  was  ordered  to  lead: 

I  was  distinctly  worried  about  the  composition  of  this 

little  force.  There  was  nothing  that  the  armored  cars 

could  do  In  the  way  of  reconnaissance  that  the  Honeys 

couldn't  do  equally  well  ...  .  Nor  could  I  foresee  any 

possible  situation,  unless  we  were  completely 

surrounded.  In  which  the  anti -rank  guns  could  be 
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properly  brought  Into  action. 

The  root  of  the  matter  Is  that  even  Intelligent  and  observant  officers 
like  Crisp  did  not  possess  the  background  to  cooperate  fully  with  other 
branches  because  they  were  not  trained  to  do  so. 

Lord  Carver,  future  C-ln-C  of  the  British  Army,  re~ved  as  a  Junior 
officer  during  the  war.  He  describes  British  tactical  conceptions  as 


follows : 
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Our  real  weakness  was  the  failure  to  develop  tactics  for 
a  concentrated  attack  employing  tanks ,  artillery ,  and 
Infantry  in  depth  on  a  narrow  front.  Time  and  time 
again  the  tanks  motored  or  charged  at  the  enemy  on  a 
broad  front  until  the  leading  troops  were  knocked  out  by 
enemy  tanks  or  anti-tank  guns:  the  momentum  of  the 
attack  Immediately  failed.  Such  artillery  as  was 
supporting  the  tanks  Indulged  In  some  splattering  of  the 
enemy  . . .  after  which  the  tanks  motored  about  or  charged 
again  with  the  same  results  as  before  ...  the  Infantry 
not  taking  part ,  their  tasks  being  to  follow  up  and 

occupy  the  objective  after  It  had  been  captured  by  the 
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tanks . 

Unfortunately ,  this  description  of  muddled  operational  Integration 
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continued  right  through  the  Normandy  fighting. 

The  problem  was  partially  a  result  of  the  role  that  training  played 
In  the  Army.  It  was  not  that  combat  training  did  not  form  an  Important 
part  of  the  Army's  time  when  off  operations .  But  training  never  played 
the  same  role  as  It  did  in  the  German  Army.  Clearly  as  the  'Current 
Reports  from  Overseas'  Indicate,  the  Army  In  the  Middle  Bast  understood 
what  the  Germans  were  doing.  But  the  necessary  links  within  the  Army's 
chain  of  command  were  not  there.  On  one  hand,  there  was  no  common 
doctrinal  center  In  the  Army  as  was  the  case  with  the  Germans. 
Consequently ,  there  was  no  consistent  battle  doctrine.  Moreover,  there 
was  no  means  of  ensuring  that  the  many  decentralized  training  programs 
leflected  similar  approaches  (since  there  was  no  basic  doctrine) . 
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This  las t  point  deserves  amplification .  British  observers  during 

the  war  and  official  historians  since  have  noted  how  hard  and  well  the 
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Germans  trained.  What  the  British  needed,  as  henry  Pownall  noted, 

was:  'Training  must  be  harder,  exercises  must  not  be  timed  to  suit  steal 

times.  Infantry  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  say  that  they  are  tired.  Our 

teaching  of  officers  must  be  designed  to  produce  leaders,  rather  than 
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polished  staff  officers  ...  .'  When  German  units  were  not  In  the 

line  they  trained  long  and  hard.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crack  9th 

Australian  Division  after  Its  relief  from  Tobruk  went  to  Syria  to  build 

fortifications  and  was  engaged  In  that  exercise  for  over  half  a  year. 

The  official  historian  records  that  It  arrived  back  In  Egypt  In  July  1942 
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'not  In  suitable  training  for  very  mobile  operations.'  One  cannot 

Imagine  such  an  Incident  occurring  In  the  German  Arrmj.  Nor  is  it  any 

easier  not  to  be  shocked  by  the  official  historian's  description  of  the 

state  of  cooperation  between  British  armored  and  infantry  divisions  In 

November  1942:  'It  Is  fair  to  say  that  cooperation  between  an  armored 

division  and  one  or  more  Infantry  divisions  had  not  been  studied  and  had 
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certainly  not  been  practiced."  The  result  Is  su/med  up  by  Montgom¬ 
ery's  report  on  the  state  of  the  8th  Army  In  August  1942:  'The  condition 
of  ttlghth  Army  as  described  above  .  . .  was  almost  unbelievable  ... 
Gross  mlsmanagemnt ,  faulty  coimand ,  and  bad  staff  work  ...  .  Divisions 
were  split  Into  bits  and  pieces  all  over  the  desert;  the  armor  was  not 

concentrated;  the  gunners  had  forgotten  the  art  of  employing  artillery  In 
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a  concentrated  form.' 

At  least,  Montgomery  repaired  some  of  the  worst  training  and 
doctrinal  deficiencies .  In  fact,  a  partial  explanation  for  his  cautious 
handling  of  British  troops  and  his  unwillingness  to  engage  the  Germans  In 
a  mobile  environment  lay  In  his  sense  of  the  limitations  of  the  forces 
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under  his  commend,  while  cooperation  between  the  different  arms  Improved 

steadily  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  (especially  between  the  Infantry 
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and  the  artillery) ,  it  never  reached  the  level  attained  by  the 
Germans. 

The  above  discussion  has  suggested  certain  weaknesses  within  the 
Army's  operational  approach  to  war.  The  lack  of  an  Integrated  all -arms 
conception ,  trained  hard  Into  the  Army's  various  components,  made  efforts 
to  counter  German  mobility  and  flexibility  In  the  desert  a  disaster. 
There  were  problems  with  command  and  control,  but  the  real  problem  lay  In 
an  Inability  of  commanders  to  display  Initiative.  The  lack  of  initiative 
partially  resulted  from  the  enormous  expansion  occurring  after  March 
1939.  The  German  Army  had  entered  the  war  six  years  after  Its  expansion 
program  had  begun ;  the  British  scarcely  six  months  (Jtnd  six  years  later 
would  see  the  end  of  the  war)  .  But  the  problem  also  reflected  the  nature 
of  training  --  German  training  sought  to  create  the  unexpected;  the 
British  less  so. 

The  ability  to  adapt  and  move  on  the  battlefield  Improved  as  the 
war  progressed  but  only  by  degrees.  From  B1  Alameln  the  Army  proved  able 
to  break  Into  German  positions  but  not  out  of  them.  An  'after -action' 
report  by  the  Panzer  Lehr  Division  from  Normandy  suggested  that  “a 
successful  break-ln  by  the  enemy  was  seldom  exploited  to  pursuit.  If  our 
own  troops  were  made  ready  near  the  front  for  a  local  counter-attack,  the 
ground  was  Immediately  regained . Thus,  the  pursuit  of  Rotmel' $ 
battered  Afrlka  Korns  after  SI  Alameln  failed  to  the  extent  that 
virtually  all  the  Germans  got  away .  Similarly,  Montgomery' a  mishandling 
of  Twenty-First  Army  Group  In  early  September  1944  allowed  thr  German 
Fifteenth  Army  to  escape  and  German  defenses  to  reform,  on  September  4, 
Antwerp  fell  to  British  troops  with  Its  port  facilities  virtually 
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intact.  At  that  point.  Montgomery  stopped  his  forces  pleading  fuel 
shortages  and  a  need  to  reorganize.  Yet,  Lt.  Gen.  Brian  Horrocks 
admitted  after  the  war  that  his  XXX  Corps,  stopped  to  the  east  of 
Antwerp,  still  possessed  fuel  tor  another  100  kilometers.^*  The 
resumption  of  the  offensive  two  weeks  later  ('Operation  Market -Garden' ) 
attempted  to  use  the  flexibility  of  Allied  airborne  forces  to  seize  a 
Rhine  crossing,  but  the  battle  had  already  been  lost  By  falling  to 
pursue  the  beaten  Germans,  Montgomery  had  allowed  the  enemy  to  put  back 
together  the  flotsam  and  Jetsam  of  defeat  into  a  recognizable  military 
instrument . 

The  RAP  generally  displayed  considerable  mobility  and  flexibility 
in  i ts  operations.  Prom  the  Battle  of  Britain  to  support  for  the  Army  in 
the  desert,  the  RAF  showed  Itself  to  be  a  flexible  instrument  of  war.  In 
North  Africa,  a  combination  of  close  air  support  with  interdiction 
strikes  against  German  supply  lines  prevented  the  early  battles  against 
Rommel  from  ending  in  the  Army's  absolute  defeat.  By  SI  Alameln  such 
support  was  a  major  factor  in  the  success  of  British  arms.  Bomber 
Co/mand  shewed  flexibility  with  i ta  awesome  destructive  power,  when  its 
commander  so  wished.  Its  mine  laying  operations  in  the  Baltic  and  North 
Sea,  the  sinking  of  the  Tirol  tz.  the  1943  raid  on  the  Moehne  and  Sder 
dams,  and  its  contribution  to  destroying  the  French  rail  network  are 
cases  in  point.  But  when  Harris  did  not  wish  to  be  flexible,  he  was 
not.  His  single  minded  pursuit  of  victory  through  air  power  alone  In  the 
Battle  of  Berlin  came  clnae  to  destroying  the  co/mand. 

Flexibility  and  mobility  were  the  key  words  of  Royal  Navy 
operations .  It  trained  long  and  hard  in  the  Interwar  period  to  correct 
the  Inflexibilities  that  had  typified  Jutland.  The  Battle  of  the 
Atlantic  tested  its  adaptability  to  the  greatest  extent.  In  the  end  its 
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conduct  and  direction  of  operations  ( aided  by  the  Canadian  and  American 

navies )  broke  the  back  of  the  U-boats.  Technology  played  a  major  role  In 

that  victory.  Ironically  ,  the  Navy  had  relied  too  much  on  technology 

before  the  war,  believing  that  Asdic  ( Sonar J  had  solved  the  submarine 
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problem.  It  had  not ,  and  the  Navy  faced  a  long  struggle  over  the 

next  six  years.  The  Introduction  of  technology  from  radar ,  to  hedgehogs . 

Co  a  skillful  use  of  operations  research  was  critical.  Technology  was 

also  Important  for  surface  forces  at  Cape  Matapan,  the  sinking  of  the 

Scharnhorst .  and  the  use  of  aerial  torpedos  as  Taranto  underlined . 

In  the  air,  technology  was  of  crucial  Importance.  Its  greatest 

service  to  the  war  effort  came  In  the  Battle  of  Britain.  In  summer  1940 

high  speed  fighters  (the  Hurricane  and  Spitfire) ,  radar,  and  the 

performance  of  an  Integrated  consnand  and  control  system  all  represented 

an  intelligent  adaptation  of  state  of  the  art  technology  to  defense 

needs.  It  Is  worth  highlighting  Air  Marshal  Sir  Hugh  Dowdlng' s 

contribution:  In  the  mid  1930s  he  had  headed  the  RAF' s  research  and 

development  command,  furthering  early  experiments  In  radar  and 

establishing  specifications  for  what  would  become  the  Hurricane  and 

Spitfire  fighters;  In  the  late  1930s,  he  Introduced  that  technology  to 

Fighter  Consnand,  and  at  the  same  time  designed  an  effective  air  defense 

system ;  and  then  In  1940  fought  and  won  the  Battle  of  Britain  with  the 

technology  and  system  he  had  created  --  surely  an  Impressive 
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accomplishment .  Bomber  Consnand' a  performance  was  spotty  at  the 

beginning.  It  began  the  night  bombing  campaign  with  the  comfortable 

assumption  c hat  finding  targets  In  darkness  represented  no  significant 

hurdle.  In  the  late  1920s  when  asked  how  oven  trained  aircrews  could 
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find  their  targets ,  Tedder  had  replied:  ‘You  tell  mef  His  consnent 
proved  all  too  true  through  1941,  when  the  Consnand  discovered  that  leas 
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than  one  third  of  its  crews  were  dropping  their  bombs  within  a  target 
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radius  of  five  miles  (approximately  eighty  square  miles  In  area) . 

The  Army's  difficulties  with  technology  do  not  entirely  explain  Its 

deficiencies,  but  they  clearly  contributed  to  Its  problems.  In  some 

cases  the  problem  was  beyond  1  ts  control :  In  summer  1940  the  Army  was 

scheduled  Co  begin  replacement  of  the  Inadequate  2  pounder  anti-tank  gun 

with  a  new  hard  hitting  6  pounder.  The  abandonment  of  the  Army's 

equipment  at  Dunkirk  faced  the  British  with  the  unpalatable  choice  either 

of  changing  over  production  lines  to  the  6  pounder  (slowing  production 

down  considerably )  or  of  allowing  maximum  continued  production  of  the  2 

pounder.  With  the  Immediate  threat  of  Invasion  the  latter  alternative 
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was  the  only  reasonable  choice. 

The  story  of  British  tank  development,  however,  suggests  serious 

difficulties  In  the  Army's  development  and  Introduction  of  up-to-date 

weapons  systems.  Part  of  the  problem  lay  In  the  distance  between  the 

Mediterranean  battlefront  and  the  R  &  D  centers  In  Britain.  There  is 

another  reason  for  the  faulty  tank  designs  of  the  early  war:  the  scanty 

allocation  of  Army  funding  by  pre-war  governments.  But  the  consistently 

weak  tank  design  program  that  placed  British  tank  crews  at  a  severe 

disadvantage  throughout  the  war  was  Inexcusable.  Part  of  the  problem  lay 

in  a  separation  of  tank  gun  development  from  vehicle  design.  As  a  result 

tank  development  Ignored  the  basic  question  of  what  weight  of  German 

armor  would  British  tank  weapons  have  to  penetrate  on  the 
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battlefield .  Squally  detrimental  to  effective  tank  development  was 

the  attitude  even  as  late  as  sumter  1941  within  the  War  office  that 
research  was  not  basic  to  effective  weapons  design.  * Q ’  Martel, 
Inspector  of  armored  troops  in  the  War  Office,  told  Hobart  In  June  1941 
that  he  doubted  that  Britain  had  time  for  research  In  armored  fighting 
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vehicles In  1942  sloppy  thinking  in  the  Middle  Bast  further 
exacerbated  design  problems:  Montgomery  apparently  approved  a  report 
from  his  theater  in  November  that  asserted  to  the  Mar  Office  that  ' the 
75 mm  gun  is  all  we  require. 

The  Implications  for  tank  crews  who  fought  German  tanks  throughout 
the  war  were  all  too  depressing .  Robert  Crisp  in  preparing  for  the 
“ Crusader *  battle  of  November  1941  recalled: 

I  had  an  Idea  which  I  wanted  to  try  out.  It  was 
Inspired  by  the  fact  that  enemy  anti-tank  weapons, 
especially  the  newly  Introduced  88mm  gun  . . .  could  knock 
us  out  at  3,000  yards,  whereas  the  maximum  effective 
range  of  our  37im  and  2  pound  guns  was  reckoned  to  be 
about  1,200.  (This  turned  out  to  be  wildly  optimistic .) 

The  result  In  simple  arithmetic,  was  that  we  would  have 
to  be  within  range  of  their  tanks  and  guns  for  1,800 
yards  before  we  could  hope  to  get  close  enough  to  do  any 
damage.  Eighteen  hundred  yards.  In  those  circumstances , 

Is  a  long  way.  It's  slxy-four  thousand  eight  hundred 
Inches .*** 

The  following  apocryphal  conversation  (reported  to  have  taken  place  In 
Normandy )  suggests  the  extent  to  which  matters  had  Improved  by  1944: 

"Mhat  do  the  Germans  have  most  of?' 

“Panthers .  The  Panther  can  slice  through  a  Churchill 
like  butter  from  a  mile  away. 
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‘ And  how  does  a  Churchill  get  a  Panther?’ 

mIt  creeps  up  on  it.  When  It  reaches  close  quarters  the 
gunner  tries  to  bound  a  shot  off  the  underside  of  a 
Panther's  gun  mantlet.  If  he's  lucky ,  it  goes  through  a 
piece  of  thin  armor  above  the  drl ver ' s  head .  ’ 

‘Has  anyone  ever  done  lt?‘ 

‘Yes.  Davis  In  C  squadron.  He's  back  with  headquarters 
now.  trying  to  recover  his  nerve. 

’How  does  a  Churchill  get  a  Tiger?’ 

‘It's  supposed  to  get  within  two  hundred  yards  and  put  a 
shot  through  the  periscope.’ 

‘Has  anyone  ever  done  It?' 


Logistical  support  for  military  operations  is  obviously  crucial  to 
their  effectiveness.  The  British  had  to  address  the  problem  of  logistics 
from  the  moment  that  war  began.  After  the  French  collapse,  the  only 
place  to  attack  directly  their  Axis  opponents  lay  In  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  --  an  lnsnense  logistic  undertaking .  considering  the 
distance  around  the  Cape.  That  logistic  support  structure  functioned  for 
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the  most  part  with  great  efficiency.  Churchill  did  feel  that  the  Army 
was  a  little  too  well  supplied  (although  both  the  British  and  the  Germans 
were  appalled  at  the  largess  with  which  American  armies  were  equipped). 
Slim  also  suggests  In  his  memoirs  that  the  Army  had  traditionally  since 
the  Crimea  stressed  "supply  at  the  expense  of  mobility."***  Ironically 
his  forces ,  far  removed  from  British  production  and  the  least  well 
provided ,  possessed  excellent  mobility  and  a  willingness  to  exploit  their 
tactical  victories . 

MiJltart/  forces  also  depend  on  timely,  skilled  Intelligence ,  and  In 
this  realm  Britain's  performance  shone  throughout  World  War  II.  A 
massive  decypher lng  effort  centered  at  Bletchly  Park  broke  some  of  the 
most  important.  German  codes  and  provided  the  "Ultra"  lnelllgence  that  was 
a  major  factor  In  the  Allied  war  effort.**6  "Ultra"  made  Its  greatest 
contribution  In  the  winning  of  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  and  at  least  In 
1941  played  a  decisive  role  by  Itself  In  protecting  British  convoys. 
Through  capture  of  a  German  weather  trawler  and  a  U-boat  In  May  1941, 
each  with  Enigma  settings,  the  British  broke  Into  the  German  message 
traffic  between  Donltz  and  his  submarines  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
results  speak  for  themselves  (see  Table  IV):**7 
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Table  IV 

British  Merchant  Ship  Losses 
February  1942  -  Mo v saber  1941 


Number  of  Ships  Sunk 

Tonnage  sunk 

February  1941 

34 

196,783 

March  1941 

41 

243,020 

April  1941 

43 

244,3 75 

May  1941 

58 

325,492 

June  1941 

61 

320,243 

July  1941 

22 

94.209 

August  1941 

23 

80.310 

September  1941 

S3 

202.820 

October  1941 

32 

156,534 

November  1941 

13 

62,196 

While  "Ultra"  may  have  been  less  absolute  In  other  areas.  It  was  of 

considerable  help  to  tJ:e  Army  and  the  RAP.  Both  services  Integrated  It 
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well  Into  their  operations  and  rarely  was  Its  Import  Ignored. 

But  "Ultra"  represents  only  a  portion  of  the  extraordinary 

Intelligence  success  of  the  British  In  World  War  II.  One  of  the  foremost 

British  Intelligence  successes  In  World  War  II  lay  In  the  capabilities 
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developed  In  the  field  of  photo-reconnaissance.  Prom  the  opening 

moments  of  the  war  the  British  developed  an  extraordinarily  useful 
ability  to  spy  out  from  the  air  what  the  Germans  were  doing  on  the 
ground.  Not  only  was  such  Information  helpful  to  those  on  the  ground, 
but  It  played  a  crucial  role  In  combination  with  "Ultra"  In  spying  out 
German  technological  developments,  such  as  radar,  the  V-l  and  V-2 
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programs,  and ,  of  course,  the  v-1  launch  sites  In  France. 

As  In  the  case  of  'Ultra’,  the  British  smoothly  incorporated 

Intelligence  Into  their  strategic  and  operational  plans.  As  the  war 

proceeded,  they  became  more  and  more  skilled  at  apprehending  what  was 

happening  in  the  German  camp,  while  cloaking  their  own  developments. 

This  involved  deception  (from  the  * double  cross’  system  to  the  technical 

moves  that  cloaked  D-Day),  as  well  as  a  general  sense  of  the  need  to 

protect  the  British  research  and  developments  from  the  prying  eyes  of 

German  Intelligence.  The  greatest  triumphs  lay  In  scientific 

Intelligence.  From  sunwner  1940,  when  British  scientists  unraveled  the 

secrets  of  ’Knlckebeln’  (a  blind  bombing  aid )  to  the  effort  against  the 

V-1  and  V-2,  the  British  Included  scientists  at  the  highest  levels  of 

strategic  discussions  and  listened  to  what  they  had  to  say.  Churchill's 

attitude  undoubtedly  encouraged  such  a  state  of  mind  throughout  the 
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government.  But  the  successful  Integration  of  scientific 

Intelligence  Into  the  war  effort  was  due  to  more  than  Jus c  Oturchill ' s 
Influence  as  the  relationship  between  such  military  figures  as  Dowdlng, 
Houn  that  ten ,  Tedder,  and  Hobart  on  one  hand  and  the  scientific  and 
engineering  community  on  the  other  suggests. 

There  was  one  area  of  acquiring  Intelligence  where  the  British  were 
less  successful ,  although  their  difficulty  was  as  much  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  problem  as  to  Institutional  failures.  Specifically  the  area  was 
the  problem  of  1)  figuring  out  what  the  Germans  were  doing  on  the  field 
of  battle  In  the  desert  and  2)  then  working  out  an  effective  response. 
It  was  not  an  easy  task  considering  the  chaos  and  confusion  of  battle. 
Moreover,  the  separation  of  the  Intelligence  functions  from  operations 
did  not  allc*f  British  Intelligence  officers  sufficient  familiarity  with 
the  operational  and  tactical  concepts  of  even  their  own  forces. 
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Consequently ,  the  British  found  it  difficult  to  understand  what 

their  opponent  was  doing  in  the  desert.  There  was  generally  too  much 

satisfaction  with  the  “ Crusader ‘  battle  of  late  1941.  In  fact,  that 

battle  represented  more  of  a  success  for  the  toughness  of  British  troops 
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than  for  the  Army's  tactical  and  operational  competence .  But  even 

when  the  British  managed  to  unravel  the  German  system  in  North  Africa,  it 
was  another  matter  to  devise  effective  counters  or  to  train  one's  troops 
in  the  same  form  of  mobile  warfare.  The  situation  was  exacerbated  by  the 
fact  that  troops  coming  out  from  England  were  not  prepared  for  the  desert 
or  the  Germans .  Such  devices  as  ’Jock'  columns  (the  throwing  together  of 
units  from  different  branches)  did  not  make  a  German  Army.  The  different 
branches  still  fought  as  different  entltltes .  And  as  suggested  above  the 
British  found  it  almost  impossible  to  alter  doctrinal  and  training 
approaches  to  meet  the  Germans  on  a  one-on-one  basis. 

One  must  also  address  how  the  British  paired  their  operational 

concepts  with  the  strategic  objectives  assigned  to  their  military 

forces.  At  the  start,  there  were  considerable  problems ,  because  of  the 
natural  deficiencies  that  grow  into  operational  concepts  during 

peacetime.  There  was.  for  example,  no  possibility  that  the  Royal  Navy 
could  test  its  Asdic  technology  under  peacetime  conditions .  Nor  could  it 
evaluate  fully  the  alrpower  threat  until  wartime  conditions  placed 

fieets,  maneuvering  at  high  speeds,  within  the  range  of  enemy  aircraft. 
The  low  level  of  pre-war  funding  added  to  the  difficulties  of  developing 
workable  operational  concepts. 

Once  the  British  were  well  into  the  war,  there  was  a  mismatch 
between  operational  concepts  and  strategic  objectives.  Perhaps  the  only 
glaring  failure  in  the  later  period  of  the  war  lay  in  Bomber  Command's 
operations  during  the  Battle  of  Berlin.  There,  the  mismatch  between 
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operational  concepts  and  capabilities  and  strategic  objectives  led  to  a 

military  disaster:  the  loss  of  no  less  than  1.128  bomber  aircraft  in  a 

five  month  period  without  the  achievement  of  a  decisive  strategic 
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success.  In  most  cases,  operational  concepts  came  clearly  into  line 

with  strategic  objectives  --  the  most  obvious  example  being  combined 
operations.  While  the  Army's  tactical  execution  of  the  battle  in 
Normandy  had  serious  faults,  the  operational  concepts  that  got  the  Army 
ashore,  that  closed  off  the  beachhead  In  a  massive  air  Interdiction 
campaign .  and  that  pushed  Allied  forces  ashore  with  rapidity  and 
dispatch,  represented  a  considerable  operational  success.  Such  concepts 
achieved  strategic  objectives  with  the  successful  lodgement  on  the 
European  continent  from  which  the  Allies  could  wage  a  great  land  campaign 
against  the  Third  Reich. 

Overall  the  British  placed  their  operational  strengths  against 
German  weaknesses  with  Increasing  success  as  the  war  unfolded.  The  Navy 
was  the  most  successful  of  the  services  In  this  regard.  In  the  early 
war.  Its  conduct  of  surface  operations  within  the  range  of  German 
aircraft  resulted  In  serious  losses,  but  such  operations  as  Crete  were 
unavoidable  because  the  Army  had  already  been  coimltted .  The  Battle  of 
the  Atlantic  placed  on  Increasingly  large  and  well  trained  force  with  on 
outstanding  support  structure  from  logistics  to  intelligence  against  a 
U-boat  force  that  had  lost  by  Hay  1943  many  of  Its  operational  and 
technological  strengths .  The  earlier  picture  was,  of  course,  darker. 

The  RAF' s  picture  is  less  complimentary .  Dowdlng' s  conduct  of  the 
Battle  of  Britain  consistently  placed  the  strengths  of  his  Conunand 
against  the  considerable  weaknesses  of  the  Luftwaffe .  Unfortunately , 
Fighter  Cotmand's  operations  over  the  following  two  years  (the  so-called 


Circus*  operations )  played  to  German  strengths  In  the  same  fashion  as 
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the  Luftwaffe  had  played  to  British  strengths  In  summer  1940.  At  times 

Bomber  Coimand  was  able  In  its  operations  to  place  its  technical  and 

combat  strengths  against  German  weaknesses,  especially  In  the  suimer  of 

1943.  Unfortunately ,  Harris'  fanatical  faith  In  area  bombing  raids 

prevented  the  Command,  when  It  possessed  the  capability .  from  making 
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significant  contributions  to  the  Amerlcem  precision  bombing  campaign. 

And  Harris'  pursuit  of  victory  through  alipower  In  late  1943  placed 
Bomber  Command  against  the  strongly  recovered  German  night  air  defense 
system  with  disastrous  results. 

The  Army's  Inability  to  place  Its  strengths  against  Its  opponent' s 
weaknesses  showed  most  clearly  the  Inadequacies  of  pre-war  developments 
and  an  unfortunate  unwillingness  to  adapt  to  battlefield  conditions .  The 
catastrophe  In  France  was,  of  course,  beyond  the  control  of  the  forces 
committed,  and  Core's  timely  extraction  of  the  BSP,  If  not  qualifying  him 
as  a  great  general ,  certainly  represented  the  right  decision  at  the  right 
time.  Performance  In  North  Africa,  however,  represents  another  story. 
From  the  beginning  the  British  Insisted  In  placing  their  Inadequately 
trained  and  equipped  formations  against  the  Germans  In  a  mobile 
environment .  There  was  some  excuse  for  placing  troops  new  to  the  desert 
at  Si  Aghella  in  the  late  winter  1941  with  the  Intervention  In  Greece. 
However,  to  repeat  the  same  mistake  after  "Crusader"  by  replacing  battle 
acclimated  troops  with  111 -prepared  forces,  new  to  the  theater, 

represented  genuine  Incompetence. 

As  suggested  above  the  British  found  It  difficult  to  unravel  the 
reasons  for  Roimel's  successes.  Clearly,  they  confused  symptoms  for  the 
cause,  and  attempts  to  Increase  mobility  by  decreasing  the  size  of 
formation  levels  (the  so-called  "Jock"  columns  being  the  foremost 
example }  placed  British  forces  at  jreater  disadvantage  than  their 
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weakness  In  training  and  equipment  deserved.  Montgomery' s  greatest 

contribution  In  the  war  lies  In  his  refusal  to  play  the  game  according  to 

German  rules,  with  his  emphasis  on  fighting  what  the  Germans  called  a 

battle  of  materiel  (or  what  Is  called  by  some  observers  a  set  piece 

battle )  he  placed  the  strengths  of  the  British  Army  against  the 

considerable  weaknesses  of  his  opponent .  Thus,  in  fighting  the  set  piece 

battle  with  Its  emphasis  on  fire  power  and  materiel  (The  Royal  Artillery 

was  clearly  the  best  of  the  British  combat  arms,  and  close  air  support  as 

developed  by  the  RAF  In  North  Africa  was  outstanding! ,  he  enabled  8th 
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Army  to  wear  down  and  break  the  Afrl ka  Korns .  Admittedly ,  once  the 

period  of  pursuit  had  begun,  Montgomery  and  his  forces  proved  Incapable 
of  exploiting  their  victory  fully.  But  Montgomery  never  placed  his 
troops  In  a  position  where  their  weaknesses  In  mobile  warfare  would  be 
exposed  to  the  stunning  retorts  that  had  characterized  battles  In  the 
desert  up  to  that  point  In  the  war. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  war  the  British  and  their  American  ally 
were  able  to  create  conditions  necessary  to  fight  the  set  piece  battle. 
In  retrospect,  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  there  was  much  of  a  choice.  And 
Montgomery  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  both  'Husky"  and 
* Overlord "  by  ensuring  that  Allied  forces  would  fight  that  set  piece 
battle  of  matdrlel  on  conditions  most  favorable  to  themselves. 
Nevertheless ,  one  does  not  see  a  significant  Improvement  In  the  post- 
Alameln  period  In  the  Army's  ability  to  exploit  breaks  In  operations  Into 
successes  that  maximized  the  full  potential  of  Allied  mobility .  Two 
questions  In  the  official  history  of  the  Mediterranean  theater  remain 


unanswerable : 
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Did  the  system  of  conwnand  provide  for  the  moment,  which 

Inevitably  comes ,  when  someone  must  push  the  battle  or 

fight  over  the  hump?  Had  tactical  training  yet  really 

got  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  dealing  quickly  with 
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the  anti-tank  guns  sited  beyond  an  obstacle? 

In  other  words,  could  the  operational  and  tactical  systems  adapt?  The 
next  section  on  the  British  Army's  tactical  approach  will  suggest  that 
they  did  not.  But  without  a  consistent  doctrine  that  meshed  the  combat 
arms  Into  an  operational  whole  and  without  a  hard,  demanding  training 
program  based  on  that  doctrine,  the  British  could  only  fight  a  battle  of 
materiel . 

One  final  area  should  be  addressed.  Our  analysis  has  concentrated 

on  Burope.  It  Is  worth  here  discussing  British  efforts  In  South  Bast 

Asia,  for  they  serve  to  reemphasize  several  points  made  In  the  above 
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essay.  The  Initial  effort  In  Malaya  and  Burma  was  an  unmitigated 
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disaster.  From  the  Royal  Navy's  loss  of  the  Repul se  and  the  Prince 
of  Hales  to  the  conduct  of  ground  operations  against  an  inferior  enemy, 
British  efforts  surpassed  those  of  their  American  allies  In  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  disaster. 

Field  Marshal  Slim  went  out  to  Burma  In  spring  1942  to  help  pick  up 
the  pieces  on  the  Indlan-Burmese  frontier.  Unlike  contnanders  In  the 
Middle  Bast,  he  was  not  under  pressure  to  launch  an  ltmedlate  counter¬ 
attack  to  recover  ground  lost,  for  the  Burmese  theater  remained  very  much 
a  strategic  backwater.  As  such ,  It  failed  to  receive  manpower  and 
material  support  In  significant  quantities .  Thus,  slim  received  the  time 
required  to  think  through  the  failures  and  to  design  a  remedy.  He  also 
received  the  time  from  his  own  government,  as  well  as  the  Japanese,  to 
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put  things  right.  And  put  them  right  he  did,  making  British  troops  in 
Burma  by  1945  among  the  most  effective  units  deployed  by  Great  Britain  in 
world  Mar  II. 

To  begin  with ,  he  carefully  analyzed  the  failures  and  weaknesses  of 
British,  Australian,  and  Indian  troops  who  had  fared  badly  thus  far 
against  the  Japanese.  Then,  beginning  at  the  small  unit  tactical  level, 
he  and  his  staff  created  a  training  program  to  rectify  those  areas  of 
greatest  weakness.  They  based  their  program  on  the  following  set  of 
principles : 

1)  The  individual  soldier  must  ltarn,  by  living, 
moving,  and  exercising  in  It,  hat  the  Jungle  is 
neither  Impenetrable  nor  unfrienedy . 

2)  Patrolling  is  the  master  key  to  Jungle  fighting. 

All  units,  not  only  Infantry  battalions,  must  learn 
to  patrol  in  the  Jungle,  bo.dly,  widely,  cunningly , 
and  offensively . 

3}  All  units  must  get  used  f.o  having  Japanese  parties 
in  their  rear,  and,  when  this  happens,  regard  not 
themselves,  but  the  Japanese,  as  'surrounded' . 

4)  In  defence,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  hold  long 
continuous  lines.  Avenues  of  approach  must  be 
covered  and  enemj  penetration  between  our  posts 
dealt  with  at  on:e  by  mol  ' le  local  reserves  who  have 
completely  reccnnottered  the  country. 

5 )  There  should  rarely  be  frontal  attacks  and  never 
frontal  attacks  on  narrow  fronts.  Attacks  should 
follow  hooks  and  come  in  from  flank  or  rear,  while 
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pressure  holds  the  enemy  In  front  ...  . 

6)  If  the  Japanese  are  allowed  to  hold  the  Initiative 
they  are  formidable .  When  we  have  It,  they  are 

confused  and  easy  to  kill.  By  mobility  away  from 

roads,  surprise,  and  offensive  action  we  must  regain 
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and  keep  the  ini  dative. 

The  process  of  remaking  old  habits  of  mind  was.  It  must  be 
stressed,  a  most  difficult  one.  Wot  until  194 5  did  Slim  really  manage  to 
complete  the  job.  Interestingly,  his  operational  approach  (again,  one 
that  took  long  to  Instill )  was  similar  to  that  on  which  the  German  Army 
operated  for  much  of  both  world  wars. 

My  corps  and  divisions  were  called  upon  to  act  with  at 
least  as  much  freedom  as  armies  and  corps  in  other 
theaters.  Commanders  at  all  levels  had  to  act  more  on 
their  own ;  they  were  given  greater  latitude  to  work  out 
their  own  plans  to  achieve  what  they  knew  was  the  Army 
Cormonder's  Intention.  In  time  they  developed  to  a 
marked  degree  a  flexibility  of  mind  and  a  firmness  of 
decision  that  enabled  them  to  act  swiftly  to  take 
advantage  of  sudden  Information  or  changing 

circumstances  without  reference  to  their  superiors 

The  results  that  Slim  achieved  In  terms  of  operational  capabilities  were 
Indeed  outstanding ,  and  the  performance  of  his  units  In  the  pursuit 

phases  was  wholly  different  from  that  of  other  British  forces  around  the 
world.  The  300  mile  race  from  Meiktlla  to  Rangoon,  accomplished  In  a 
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In  this  section  it  is  perhaps  more  useful  to  examine  separately  the 
tactical  effectiveness  of  the  British  military  services.  Mot  only  Is  It 
more  difficult  to  draw  comparable  lessons  and  examples  In  this  area,  but 
the  environment  and  conditions  under  which  the  services  fight  Is 
enormously  different.  of  the  services,  the  Royal  Havy  was  the  best 
prepared  for  war.  There  were,  of  course,  considerable  weaknesses:  most 
notably  In  terms  of  anti-submarine  and  naval -air  tactics.  The  first 
weakness  reflected  the  difficulties  of  assessing  technology  In  peacetime 
(namely  evaluating  the  Impact  of  Asdic  on  the  capability  of  anti-submarine 
forces ).  it  also  reflected  the  Navy's  pre-war  misreading  of  submarine 
tactics  and  Its  failure  to  foresee  the  Implications  of  the  night  surface 
attacks  that  U-boats  had  made  in  the  Mediterranean  In  1918.*** 

Similarly ,  the  Havy  faced  problems  In  developing  tactical  naval 
alrpower  and  Its  employment  form  aircraft  carriers.  The  RAP's  creation 
In  1917  and  the  lnter-servlce  squabbles  throughout  the  lnter-war  period 
placed  constraints  on  research  and  development  of  suitable  aircraft  and 
on  the  experience  level  of  senior  officers.  However,  the  Havy  was 
generally  too  hlas6  about  the  threat  posed  by  shore  based  aircraft  on  Its 
operations,  and  too  highly  estimated  c he  potential  of  the  antl-alrcritft 
guns  and  the  maneuverability  of  slips  under  attack.  Hhlle  losses  off 
Norway,  Dunkirk,  and  Crete  were  perhaps  unavoidable  given  land  force 
consul  tment ,  the  loss  of  the  Repulse  and  Prince  of  Hales  suggests  a 
continuation  of  the  pre-wa.  mentality  beyond  reasonable  expectation.  On 
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the  other  hand ,  the  British  did  use  their  naval  air  power  with  flexibility 
and  Imagination .  In  the  Mediterranean  In  1940 ,  despite  minimum  resources 
and  primitive  aircraft,  Cunningham  used  his  fleet  air  arm  and  their 
tactical  expertise  to  eliminate  half  of  the  Italian  battle-fleet  In  the 
night  torpedo  attack  on  Taranto  In  November. 

In  surface  fleet  operations  against  Its  opponents ,  the  Royal  Navy's 

tactical  handling  of  ships  against  enemy  surface  units  was  outstanding 

throughout  the  war.  In  general ,  tactical  expertise  and  capabilities 

originated  with  the  hard,  rigorous  training  of  the  pre-war  Navy,  in  the 

Inter -war  period ,  the  Royal  Navy  cleared  out  mem y  of  those  areas  of 

weakness  that  had  appeared  In  its  performance  In  World  War  I.  Perhaps, 

there  was  too  much  emphasis  on  preventing  the  errors  and  lack  of 

Initiative  that  had  appeared  at  Jutland ;  generally,  there  was  an  effort 

to  ensure  that  next  time  British  admirals  and  ship  captains  would  seize 
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the  Initiative .  As  a  result,  the  pre-war  efforts  to  Inculcate 

tactical  flexibility  and  Initiative  In  the  officer  corps  (largely  through 

training^  took  hold  and  provided  the  Navy  with  ships'  captains  who 

adapted  rapidly  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  war.  From  Captain 

Warburton-Lee' s  attack  on  German  destroyers  In  Narvik,**3  to  the  Battle 
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of  Calabria  In  July  1940  against  the  Italians,  to  the  defense  of 
convoy  J.W.51B  by  British  destroyers  against  the  pocket  battleship  LQtzow 
and  the  heavy  cruiser  Nipper,235  the  Royal  Navy  executed  its  tactics 
with  Initiative,  flexibility ,  and  &lan. 

The  Royal  Navy's  tactical  adaptation  to  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic 
showed  considerable  Improvement  over  World  War  I,  when  the  very  Idea  of 
convoying  ships  had  proved  anathema  to  the  First  Sea  Lord.  That  tactical 
adaptation,  nevertheless ,  came  at  great  cost  to  the  ships  protecting  and 
the  ships  protected  despite  the  contributions  of  Intelligence  and 
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technology.  The  problems  of  anti-submarine  warfare  In  countering  the 
threat  posed  by  German  submarines  proved  Intractable  and  Illusive.  In 
fact,  the  success  of  "Ultra"  In  the  last  half  of  1941  may  have  misled  the 
Admiralty  as  to  the  tactical  complexities  involved  In  mastering  the 
U-boats.  Admittedly,  the  RAP's  unwillingness  to  comil t  Itself  to  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic  did  little  to  ease  the  Navy's  burden.  Only  after 

1942  was  Coastal  Command  a  full-fledged  player  In  the  war  on 
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submarines.  Nevertheless,  when  all  Is  said  and  done,  the  British 

had  to  place  their  strengths  In  the  tactical  sphere  (and  those  of  the 
Canadian  Navy)  against  the  strengths  of  the  German  Navy:  its  U-boat 
force.  There  were  few  tactical  short  cuts  and  only  when  escort  ships 
were  available  In  sufficient  quantity,  when  various  gaps  In  air  coverage 
had  been  covered,  and  when  Intelligence  ("Ultra"  and  otherwise)  was 
available  In  sufficient  quantity,  could  the  Royal  Navy  fully  utilize  Its 
tactical  expertise. 

The  RAF  had  more  serious  problems  In  adapting  to  the  tactical 

problems  that  World  War  II  raised.  To  begin  with,  the  basic  belief  of 

most  RAP  pre-war  commanders  was  that  a  future  war  in  the  air  would  not 

Involve  a  direct  air-to-air  struggle.  Therefore,  Insufficient  attention 

was  paid  to  the  defense  of  bomber  formations.  Surprisingly ,  In  view  of 

the  RAP's  stress  on  strategic  bombing  as  its  raigon  d'  4tre.  It  made  no 

preparation  to  Iron  out  tactical  and  technological  problems  Involved  In 
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placing  bombs  accurately  on  targets.  Even  Fighter  Command  had  Its 

problems.  Despite  reports  from  Spain  (or  Poland  for  that  matter)  that 
the  day  of  the  dog  fight  was  not  over,  the  Air  Ministry  with  little 
opposition  from  Fighter  Conwnand' s  Staff  Imposed  a  set  of  close  controls 
on  the  British  fighters  --  tactics  that  were  wholly  Inappropriate  to 


combat  against  the  Luftwaffe . 


The  realities  of  that  air-to-air 
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environment  made  themselves  quickly  clear  to  RAF  fighter  pilots  In  the 

spring  and  s tamer  of  1940.  Under  the  pressure  of  combat  they  quickly 

adapted  to  the  loose  figure-four  tactics  of  German  fighters.  But  there 

were  needless  losses  In  early  air  encounters  with  the  Germans. 

The  other  tactical  problems  raised  by  the  war  proved  more 

Intractable  to  satisfactory  solutions.  The  first  had  to  do  with  placing 

bombs  accurately  on  target.  Early  encounters  with  the  Luftwaffe  during 

raids  on  German  naval  bases  In  late  1939  resulted  In  a  catastrophe  for 
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the  ‘ Wellingtons ’  that  flew  those  ml-^ions.  That  experience 

convinced  the  Air  Staff  that  daylight  bomber  attacks  were  not  feasible 

without  prohibitive  losses.  Thus ,  the  turn  to  night  bombing  was  both 

sensible  and  explicable .  What  was  Inexcusable  was  the  self-satisfied 

attitudes  of  Air  Staff  and  Bomber  Coimand  over  the  next  year  and  a  half. 

Both  believed  that  the  bomber  force  possessed  the  technological  and 

tactical  expertise  to  hit  targets  In  Germany  with  some  degree  of 

accuracy.  The  Butts  report  of  late  stunner  1941  suggested ,  however,  that 

Bomber  Coimand  had  been  spendlnn  a  substantial  portion  of  Its  effort  In 
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killing  cows  and  damaging  trees. 

Harris'  assumption  of  leadership  In  February  1942  led  to  an 

Improvement  In  direction  but  even  he  had  to  be  forced  to  create  the 
pathfinder  force  that  under  Bennett's  coimand  contributed  so  much  to  the 
effectiveness  of  area  bombing  attacks.  in  1943,  the  Introduction  of 

technological  aids,  such  as  'H2S,m  "Oboe,"  ’Window,"  and  marking  devices 
used  by  the  Pathfinders ,  noticeably  Improved  the  tactical  capabilities  of 
the  bomber  force.  There  Is  an  Interesting  point  here:  these  technolog¬ 
ical  Improvements  by  and  large  aimed  at  Improving  Bomber  Coimand' s 

accuracy;  little  was  done  to  protect  the  bomber  force  from  the  threat 
posed  by  the  Luftwaffe's  night  fighters.  From  1942  through  to  the 
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disastrous  raid  on  Nuremberg  In  March  1944,  Harris'  forces  flirted  on  the 
knife's  edge  of  defeat  In  terms  of  lta  loss  rates.  The  Introduction  of 
' Window "  In  suataer  1942  gave  the  coimand  a  brief  respite,  but  the 
tactical  recovery  of  the  German  night  fighters  and  defense  system  was  so 
quick  that  the  Battle  of  Berlin  was  a  foregone  conclusion  before  It 
began.  Exacerbating  the  coimand' s  difficulties  was  the  fact  that  its 
Intelligence  officers  and  senior  commanders  found  It  difficult  to 
discover  the  new,  and  highly  effective  tactics  of  the  German  night 
fighter  force  (particularly  the  "Schraoe  Muslk ,'  upward  firing  cannons 

that  allowed  the  Germans  to  attack  the  bombers  from  their  blind 
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spot).  Only  when  Harris  realized  that  his  force  could  no  longer 

continue  the  night  bomber  raids  did  he  become  Interested  In  using  British 
night  fighters  over  the  Belch.  As  for  the  bomber  crews,  his  coimand 
never  developed  an  effective  technological  or  tactical  response  to 
fighter  attacks. 

Like  the  Royal  Navy,  the  RAP  was  a  volunteer  force,  at  least  as  far 
as  Its  flying  personnel.  As  such.  It  possessed  a  self -selected  elite  of 
considerable  cohesion,  elan,  and  pride.  Morale  remained  high  for  most  of 
the  war,  but  at  least  in  the  Battle  of  Berlin  Harris  pushed  his  crews  too 
hard,  so  that  there  was  a  dangerous  decline  In  morale  In  that  battle, 
Bennett's  pathfinder  force  of  elite  air  crews  lost  approximately  ISO 
percent  of  crew  strength;  to  him  the  battle  'had  been  the  worst  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  the  Coimand.'  The  result  was  a  spate  of  what 
he  called  ‘fringe  merchants,'  air  crews  who  dumped  their  bombs  over  the 
North  Sea  to  climb  above  the  bomber  stream  and  away  from  German  night 
fighters.  But,  Bennett  also  suggests  that  a  portion  of  the  problem  lay 
in  the  distance  between  those  commanding  and  those  flying.  As  the  only 
Group  Coimander  to  fly  on  active  operations  In  Bomber  Conwnand  during 
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World  War  II,  he  suggested  In  an  Interview  that  in  future  wars  all  senior 

RAF  caimanders  fly  on  operations  In  wartime  and  that  for  every  Air  Vice 

Marshal  lost  on  operations,  the  RAF  would  save  the  Jives  of  200  air 
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crew. 

The  tactical  competence  of  the  Army  presents  the  most  interesting 

and  important  Issues  to  the  military  historian.  It  appears  that  the 

upper  levels  of  the  Army's  high  comtand  did  not  generally  concern 

themselves  with  battlefield  tactical  problems.  There  Is,  of  course,  an 

explanation  for  this  factor:  the  CIGS  and  his  staff  In  London  faced 

enormously  complex  strategic  and  logistic  problems  In  the  conduct  of  the 

war.  Brooke  particularly  seems  to  have  left  matters  outside  of  the  war's 

strategic  and  global  conduct  to  his  staff  or  disregarded  them 
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entirely.  Montgomery  made  the  necessary  tactical  improvements  to 

8th  Army  to  enable  It  to  fight  his  set  piece  battle  at  Bl  Alameln ,  and 
when  transferred  to  Europe  he  had  little  time,  given  his  strategic  and 
operational  concerns,  to  work  on  the  tactical  problems  of  the  home  Army. 
But  when  all  Is  said  and  done  even  Montgomery  did  not  fully  grasp  the 
tactical  weaknesses  of  his  forces  at  the  lower  levels. 

Only  Slim,  with  his  long  tenure  In  the  CBI  (Chlna-Burma-Indla) 

theater  and  with  his  knowledge  of  the  shocking  Inadequacies  that  had 

appeared  In  the  first  six  months  of  the  war  against  the  Japanese,  managed 
to  reform  the  structure  of  tactical  and  operational  concepts  from  top  to 
bottom.  He  then,  as  mentioned  above ,  insured  that  thorough  training 

corrected  deficiencies .  And  that  process  took  three  full  years.  There 
were  no  shortcuts  to  the  repair  of  tactical  and  operational  deficiencies . 
In  a  general  sense,  the  evidence  suggests  that  a  lack  of  pressure  and 
concern  from  the  Army's  higher  levels  hindered  creation  of  a  consistent 
and  effective  tactical  approach  to  combat  (with  the  exception  of  the 
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Royal  Artillery! .  Thus,  the  tactical  competence  of  British  units  was 
often  Insufficient  either  to  realize  fully  operational  and  strategic 
goals  or  to  seize  completely  the  fleeting  operational  and  strategic 
opportunities  that  battlefield  success  offered. 

Part  of  the  problem  that  the  British  ,'rmy  faced  In  the  tactical 

sphere  lay  in  the  most  basic  arena  of  military  competence:  that  of 

combat  leadership.  An  anti -Nazi  German  serving  with  the  British  Home 

Army  In  1942  cormented  to  Liddell  Hart  about  ’ the  tremendous  gulf  between 

officers  and  men  ...  our  C.O.  --  and  we  have  had  quite  a  few  already  -- 

never  says  a  personal  word  to  us ,  nor  does  even  a  subal  tern .  *  The 

refugee  underlined  that  his  experience  in  the  last  war  had  suggested  a 

very  different  relationship  between  front  line  officer  and  soldier 
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existed  In  the  German  Army. 

The  leadership  problem  partially  reflected  the  fact  that  c he  Army 
had  not  begun  to  rearm  seriously  until  March  of  1939.  And  yet,  the 
general  disinterest  or  lack  of  knowledge,  or  In  some  cases  the 
unwillingness  to  grapple  with  the  fundamental  Issues  that  consistently 
appeared  explains  the  marginal  (at  best )  Improvements  that  took  place  In 
tactical  performance  and  cooperation  between  arms.  Montgomery  and  Slim 
were  at  least  willing  to  grapple  with  the  problems  at  the  bottom  level; 
most  other  senior  coimanders  were  not.  A  letter  from  Auchlnleck  to 
Churchill  is  most  revealing  In  this  regard.  The  consnander  of  Britain's 
armies  In  the  Middle  Bast  admitted  that  reverses  In  January  1942  had 
resulted  from  failures  to  coordinate  units  on  the  battlefield;  Auchlnleck 

then  continued  on  to  place  all  the  blame  for  tactical  reverses  on  the 
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technical  Inadequacies  of  British  armor  design.  There  were,  of 

course,  those  who  did  see  the  weaknesses  and  made  an  attempt  to  rectify 
defensive  or  offensive  sloppiness.  One  such  consnander  was  Lt .  General 
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Sir  C.  Walter  Alfrey,  V  Corps  coimander  In  Worth  Africa ,  who  obviously 

spent  much  of  his  time  on  the  front  lines,  wore  often  than  not  what  he 

saw  of  his  combat  units  did  not  please  him.  On  January  22.  1943  he  noted 

In  his  diary  after  a  visit  to  the  6th  Armored  Division:  *  Ingress  Ions  of 

the  day:  --  a)  Irishmen  still  blatantly  obvious .  b)  little  use  of  reverse 

slope  positions  ...  ."  Three  weeks  later  after  visiting  two  paratrooper 

battalions  he  gave  their  commanding  officers  rockets  because  "walking 

round  two  Para  battalions  In  detail  and  found:  a )  slits  dug  to  3  feet 

Instead  of  shoulder  depth,  b)  no  wire,  c)  undue  dispersion  within 

platoons,  d)  no  one  seemed  to  know  where  the  men  should  be  or  how  to 
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alert  them,  e)  officers  more  or  less  non-existent .  *  It  speaks 

volumes  for  the  state  of  the  British  Army  that  Corps  commanders  had  to 

spend  time  In  correcting  such  deficiencies . 

The  real  cause  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  lay  In  failure  of  the 

Army  leadership  to  enunciate  a  clearly  thought  out  doctrine  and  then  to 

Institute  a  thorough  training  program  to  Insure  its  acceptance  throughout 

the  Army.  In  discussing  the  Afrlka  Korns,  the  British  official  historian 

clearly  understands  what  made  the  Germans  such  formidable  opponents 

throughout  the  war:  "By  Insisting  upon  a  clear  and  well -under stood 

doctrine,  thoroughly  Instilled  by  training  on  uniform  lines,  they  made  It 

possible  for  units  and  even  sub-units  to  settle  down  quickly  In  new 
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groupings  and  under  new  commanders  with  a  minimum  of  confusion. 

The  British  approach  was  quite  dissimilar .  There  was  no  sense  of 

doctrine  to  provide  a  framework  of  reference  for  tactical  responses  to 
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combat.  Therefore,  British  Army  training  never  obtained  the  same 

high  level  of  consistency  and  effectiveness  that  the  German  system 
managed.  The  regimental  system  with  Its  strongly  decentralized  approach 
to  training  was  not  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs:  the  German 
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training  system  was  equally  decentralized  with  each  division  responsible 
for  its  own  training. 

Admittedly ,  the  root  of  the  problem  went  back  to  the  pre-war 

period.  The  Staff  College  at  Camberly  Issued  staff  solutions  to  all 

exercises  and  as  one  attendee  noted  “discussion  was  very  much  frowned  on 
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after  lectures."  There  was  ample  Information  flowing  back  from  the 

Middle  Bast  theater  and  certainly  from  within  that  theater  Itself,  but 

one  can  doubt  how  much  attention  the  Home  Forces  paid  to  after-action 

reports  or  tactical  tips  --  especially  with  the  Army's  high  command 

proved  so  unwilling  to  set  even  a  general  doctrine.  There  was  a 

disinclination  to  set  even  a  general  dc  crlnal  approach.  Alanbrocke 

found  Auchlnleck  most  reluctant  In  1942  to  appoint  a  Major  General  as 

general  director  and  adviser  on  the  employment  and  equipment  of  armored 
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forces.  But  Alanbrooke  himself  waged  a  major  campaign  to  prevent 

those  wl  cb  experience  In  the  Royal  Tank  Regiment  from  gaining  any 

substantial  Influence  on  armored  doctrine.  Pile  was  shuffled  off  to  the 

anti-aircraft  coimand.  Hobart,  brought  back  to  active  du”y  after  only 

the  most  vigorous  arm  twisting  by  Churchill,  never  received  an  active 

conwnand.  The  general  theory  as  presented  by  the  CIGS  was  that  all  corps 
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cotmanders  should  be  capable  of  handling  armored  formations ,  but  In 

practice  it  seems  to  have  meant  that  those  with  experience  In  armored 
warfare  should  be  excluded  from  even  divisional  coimand.  The  most 
egregious  example  was  that  of  Brigadier  John  Caunter .  Trained  by  Hobart 
In  the  7th  Armored  Division's  start  up  days  In  1939 ,  Caunter  as  the 
division's  senior  Brigadier  assumed  coimand  In  December  1940  and  then 
again  In  February  1941  when  the  division  commander  was  not  available .  As 
such  he  played  a  crucial  role  In  winning  the  great  early  victories  over 
the  Italians  In  the  desert.  In  February  1941  the  2nd  Armored  Division 
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arrived  new  from  England  with  no  experience  In  the  North  Africa  theater. 

Its  division  coimander  died  limedlately  after  its  arrival.  One  would 

think  that  in  the  circumstances  Caunter  was  the  ideal  candidate  for  the 

position.  He  was  not  selected  but  instead  was  shipped  to  India  to  become 

the  adviser  on  armored  fighting  vehicles  to  the  Indian  Army.151  The 

general  attitude  of  the  Army  was  enunciated  by  General  Paget , 

commander -ln-chlef  Home  Forces:  " Anyone  can  handle  armored  forces.  No 
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special  knowledge  Is  needed .  * 

Even  given  Its  doctrinal  problem,  the  British  Army  seems  not  to 

have  regarded  tactical  training  with  the  same  ruthless  intensity  as  did 

the  Germans.  There  were,  of  course ,  senior  commanders  whose  interest  was 

considerable .  Both  Montgomery  and  Slim  were  clearly  first  class 

trainers,  2>ut  from  late  1943  on  Montgomery 's  position  at  the  highest 

level  gave  him  relatively  little  time  to  work  on  training.  At  lower 

levels,  hard,  tough,  and  realistic  training  was  clearly  a  hit  or  miss 

affair.  Hobart,  as  he  had  done  In  North  Africa  with  the  7th  Armored 

Division,  did  an  outstanding  Job  in  training  two  armored  divisions  In  the 

British  Isles.  It  is  clear  that  his  rigorous,  demanding,  and  ruthless 
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training  was  regarded  as  somewhat  bizarre  by  other  Army  leaders. 

One  division  coimander  noted  to  Liddell  Hart  after  the  war: 

Training:  I  have  already  told  you  how  shocked  I  was  at 
the  meagre  results  of  two  years  of  training  In  the 
United  Kingdom  when  I  met  44  Dlv ,  52  Dlv,  56  Dlv  (not  to 
speak  of  SO  D1  which  learnt  nothing,  ever,  even  after 
years  in  the  desert  ....  If  I  told  you  what  I  had  seen 
myself  among  those  divisions,  you'd  not  believe  It.)  It 
was  nothing  to  leave  the  tanks  to  hold  a  position  at 


night  and  retire  the  Infantry  --  for  a  rest?  too 

dangerous 7  --  and  let  the  enemy  Infiltrate  back  and  take 
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the  position. 

Prom  the  German  point  of  view  British  tactical  failures  were  clear 
throughout  the  war.  German  after-action  reports  on  the  " Crusader *  battle 
criticized  the  British  Inability  to  concentrate  their  strength  at  the 
decisive  point  —  in  other  words  their  tendency  to  disperse  their 
effort.  This  the  Germans  emphasized  was  their  * fundamental  tactical 
mistake ."***  Tedder  In  his  memoirs  records  a  German  after-action 
report  on  combat  with  the  British  Second  Army  In  Normandy  In  July  1944: 

British  attacks  took  place  on  principle  only  &fter  a 
barrage  of  anything  up  to  three  hours.  'A  successful 
brert-ln  by  the  enemy  Is  almost  never  exploited  to 
pursuit.  If  our  own  troops  are  ready  near  the  front  of 
a  local  counter-attack,  the  ground  Is  limedlately 
regained.  '  The  enemy  drew  the  conclusion  that  they 
should  occupy  the  main  line  of  resistance  very  thinly, 
holding  behind  every  sector  a  local  reserve  supported  by 
tanks,  ready  to  advance  as  soon  as  the  artillery  fire 
lifted.  'It  Is  best  to  attack  the  Bngllsh,  who  are  very 
sensitive  to  close  combat  and  flank  attack,  at  their 
weakest  moment  --  that  Is,  when  they  have  to  fight 
without  their  artillery . ' 


In  Italy  at  the  same  time  a  German  evaluation  convnented: 
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The  conduct  of  the  battle  by  the  Americana  and  English 
was,  taken  all  round,  once  again  very  methodical.  Local 
successes  were  seldom  exploited  ...  . 

British  attacking  formations  were  split  up  Into  large 

numbers  of  assault  squads  coimanded  by  officers.  NCOS 

were  rarely  In  the  ‘big  picture,'  so  that  If  the  officer 

became  a  casualty,  they  were  unable  to  act  In  accordance 

with  the  main  plan.  The  result  was  that  In  a  quickly 

changing  situation,  the  junior  cotmanders  showed 

Insufficient  flexlbllltu .  For  Instance,  when  an 

objective  was  reached,  the  enemy  would  neglect  to 

exploit  and  dig  In  for  defense.  The  conclusion  Is:  as 

far  as  possible  go  for  the  enemu  officers.  Then  seize 
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the  Initiative  yourself.  [Emphases  In  original. J 

These  after-action  reports  by  German  military  units  engaged  In 

fighting  the  British  Army  are  not  unusual  and  their  geographic  spread 

suggests  genuine  problems  In  the  Army's  tactical  approach  that  reach 

beyond  explanations  such  as  pre-war  funding  problems  or  the  Army's  social 

position  In  British  society.  Even  the  basic  building  block  of  Infantry 

tactics  showed  weaknesses.  The  British  approach  seems  Co  have  been  to 

move  forward  with  a  straight  forward  rush  and  the  obvious  prayer  that  the 

Royal  Artillery  had  bashed  the  Germans  to  pieces.  One  future  British 

Army  coimander  noted  on  his  training  preparations  that  'It  was  pretty 

unimaginative ,  all  the  things  that  we  had  learned  to  do  at  battle 
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school.  A  straight  forward  Infantry  bash.'  And  preparations  as  far 
as  teaching  Individuals  what  to  expect  from  enemy  defenses  seems  also  to 
have  been  lacking:  The  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers  found  It  most  disconcerting 
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to  come  over  the  top  of  hills  to  discover  " the  Germans  dug  In  on  the 
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reverite  slope ,  'something  we  had  never  envisaged."  This  Is  an 

extraordinary  admission,  because  the  siting  of  reverse  slope  positions 
had  been  a  basic  principle  of  German  defensive  tactics  since  1917 .  At 
the  heart  of  these  weaknesses  lay  a  lack  of  realistic  doctrine  to  support 
a  consistent  training  program.  On  the  whole,  the  system  left  training  In 
the  hands  of  regiments  and  operational  units.  Some  evolved  excellent 
programs;  others  completely  unrealistic  approaches.  The  result  was  not 
consistency . 

Such  decentralized  training  did  for  the  most  part  build  esprit  de 
corps  and  unit  cohesion  to  a  greater  extent  than  In  the  American  Army, 
unfortunately ,  unlike  the  German  and  American  systems  the  regimental 
system,  while  It  did  promote  unit  cohesion,  also  perpetuated  the  class 
stratification  of  British  society  and  retarded  promotion  of  battle 
tested,  competent  HCOs  Into  the  officer  corps.  Thus ,  while  the  British 
Army  possessed  an  excellent  cadre  or  HCOs  throughout  the  war,  valuable 
experience  that  could  have  leavened  Junior  officer  runks  remained  In  the 
enlisted  ranks.  As  the  Afrlka  Korea  noted  In  early  1942  on  the  course  of 
the  Crusader  battles  and  Rotmel's  counterattack: 

British  troops  fought  well  on  the  whole,  though  they 

never  attained  the  same  Impetus  as  the  Germans  when 

attacking .  Officers  were  courageous  and 

self-sacrificing  but  rather  timid  If  they  had  to  act  on 
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their  own  Initiative.  NCOs  were  good  throughout. 

Bxacerbatlng  the  difficulties  of  cooperation  between  the  combat 
arms  on  the  tactical  plane  was  the  overly  structured  nature  of  the 
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training  systems.  As  discussed  above  in  the  operational  section.  It 
tended  to  create  a  ‘we -they'  syndrome  In  which  infantry  units  viewed 
armored  and  artillery  In  almost  an  adversarial  relationship  and  without 
clear  understanding  of  the  problems  facing  the  other  branches.  Without 
that  understanding  it  was  difficult  to  establish  the  level  of  trust 
necessary  for  tactical  cooperation  on  the  battlefield.  Thus,  cooperation 
tended  even  In  Normandy  to  involve  the  artillery  (or  RAF )  pasting 
contested  areas  with  the  tanks  and  Infantry  then  attempting  to  occupy  the 
wreckage  without  paying  much  heed  to  each  other. 

In  general  the  Army  proved  unable  to  give  Its  units  In  the  British 

isles  the  full  benefit  of  the  lessons  of  battlefield  tactics  learned  in 

the  hard  school  of  desert  fighting,  while  analysis  of  the  North  African 

battles  were  regularly  provided  to  the  commanders  back  home,  one  can 

doubt  how  many  used  the  lessons  fully  In  their  training.  The  perceptive 

Journalist  and  future  historian  of  the  battle  of  Gallipoli ,  Alan 

Moorehead  wrote  in  the  Palin  Express  In  June  1942  that  * we  would  have 

more  experienced  men  If  we  had  a  better  system  of  continually  sending 

large  members  of  desert  fighters  and  staffers  back  to  England  and 
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replacing  them  here  with  men  from  England.'  Unfortunately ,  most 

British  units  had  to  learn  many  of  their  basic  tactical  skills  on  the 
battlefield  --  an  expensive  school. 

Also  contributing  to  tactical  problems  were  undoubtedly  the 
manpower  problems  In  terms  of  the  quality  of  soldier  provided  as 
replacement  to  front  line  divisions.  Moreover,  like  the  Americans, 
British  units  (especially  after  the  landings  In  Normandy)  remained 
committed  for  Interminable  periods  of  time  to  front  line  combat.  Not 
only  was  this  a  wearing  and  psychologically  debilitating  experience  but 
it  provided  little  time  for  tactical  adaptation  except  of  the  crudest 
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kind.  It  also  was  a  method  guaranteed  to  winnow  out  the  best  combat 
leaders  and  leave  their  bodies  behind.  As  Michael  Carver  wrote  to 
Liddell  Hart  about  the  failure  of  his  troops  to  gain  the  full  fruits  of 
the  Falaise  opportunity: 

Two  days  later,  when  they  [his  men]  knew  for  certain 

that  the  break  had  come  at  last,  they  were  ready  to  dare 

all:  then  It  was  too  late.  It  was  a  hell  of  a  long 

time  since  they  had  had  a  real  break,  not  since 

Tripoli.  Since  then  Sicily  and  Italy  and  the  beachhead 

battles  had  disillusioned  them.  Tank  casualties  may  not 

have  been  high,  but  a  lot  of  the  best  and  the  2>oldest 

had  been  killed  or  wounded  .  .  .  the  fighting  element  of 

an  armored  regiment  Is  small  and  It  Is  the  tank 

cornnanders  who  determine  all  a  maximum  of  60  out  of 

TOO  men.  Out  of  that  60,  a  maximum  of  48  led  the  way  In 

the  troops  day  In  and  day  out.  There  were  few  days  when 
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we  were  out  of  action. 

The  response  to  tactical  weaknesses  (and  perhaps  partially  their 
cause )  was  to  use  materiel  to  correct  those  deficiencies.  in  the  long 
run  It  represented  a  battle  the  Germans  could  not  possibly  win. 
Nevertheless ,  while  In  the  short  run  the  cautious  use  of  massive 
fire-power  and  the  expenditure  of  tanks  Instead  of  Infantrymen ,  saved 
lives.  It  may  also  have  prolonged  the  war.  Certainly ,  the  system  did  not 
encourage  the  flexibility  of  mind  and  the  willingness  to  take  Initiative 
that  are  essential ,  If  one  hopes  to  do  more  than  break  Into  enemy 
positions .  For  exploitation  of  fleeting  battlefield  advantages ,  one 
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needs  NCOS  and  Junior  officers  who  possess  initiative  and  drive.  Those 
qualities  were  not  often  enough  in  evidence  in  World  War  II. 
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Qsnslutlvn 


The  military  performance  of  Britain  In  World  War  II  provides  any 
number  of  Important  points.  In  many  respects  It  was  truly  outstanding . 
Its  mobilization  and  resource  allocation  was  the  best  of  any  combatant  In 
the  war;  Its  conduct  of  strategy  and  Its  ability  to  cooperate  with  Its 
allies  In  an  effective  fashion  were  also  excellent .  Inter-service 
cooperation ,  particularly  In  combined  operations,  made  major 
contributions  to  the  winning  of  the  war  and  the  conduct  of  Intelligence 
and  Incorporation  of  both  technical  and  “Ultra"  Information  Into  the  war 
effort  was  outstanding . 

But  If  there  Is  much  to  praise  In  the  British  effort,  disturbing 
questions  remain.  Why  In  particular  did  it  prove  so  difficult  to  merge 
the  tactical  and  operational  capabilities  of  the  British  Army's  combat 
arms  on  the  battlefield?  How  to  explain  the  wide  disparity  In  combat 
effectiveness  between  units  In  the  same  Army?  Did  a  possibility  exist  to 
create  a  coherent  doctrine  and  an  effective  training  program  that  would 
Improve  battlefield  performance?  Why  did  the  development  of  effective 
weaponry  vary  so  widely  in  terms  of  battlefield  effectiveness  from 
service  to  service? 

As  this  author  has  attempted  to  suggest  there  were  possibilities  of 
improving  the  operational  and  tactical  weaknesses  of  British  military 
forces.  But  It  must  be  stressed  that  those  improvements  In  effectiveness 
at  best  could  only  have  been  lncrestental  In  nature  and  required  a 
substantial  rethinking  of  tactical  and  operational  approaches,  a 
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continuity  of  leadership  that  was  not  often  present,  and  a  willingness  to 
train  long  and  hard  at  making  small  improvements .  It  also  would  have 
Involved  a  willingness  to  recognize  that  the  payback  for  such  reforms  was 
going  to  come  far  down  the  road.  Most  military  organizations  and 
certainly  most  political  leaderships  rarely  possess  such  patience. 
Finally,  1C  would  have  also  required  a  ruthlessness  with  imcompetence  at 
the  higher  levels  which  was  not  present  in  the  British  Army.  The 
reappearance  of  R1 tchle  as  a  corps  coimander  In  Dempsey's  Second  Army 
after  his  wretched  performance  In  the  desert  In  spring  1942  speaks 
volumes  on  this  point.  The  cost  of  Ineptitude  of  Junior  officers  Is 
often  their  own  lives  as  well  as  those  of  their  men;  the  cost  of 
Ineptitude  at  the  higher  ranks  Is  rarely  death  for  the  individual 
concerned;  the  impact  on  the  troops  needs  little  underlining . 
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Introduction 


Italy's  armed  forces  entered  World  War  II  with  trepidation  and  left 
It  in  humiliation .  In  between,  Italy  fought  at  least  three  wars.  The 
first  was  Mussolini' s  attempt  to  conquer  the  Mediterranean  basin  by 
Italian  arms  alone.  That  enterprise ,  which  the  armed  forces  had 
initially  resisted  and  In  which  they  only  half  believed ,  collapsed  In  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1940  with  the  failed  attack  on  Greece .  the  naval 
disaster  at  Taranto ,  and  the  British  destruction  of  Italian  Tenth  Army  In 
the  Western  Desert.  The  war  "parallel  to  that  of  Germany  to  reach  our 
[own]  objectives'  that  Mussolini  had  proclaimed  In  the  spring  of  1940  was 
over.  Only  German  help  could  end  Italy's  Balkan  campaign  and  save 
Italian  dominion  in  North  Africa,  and  nothing  could  save  the  Isolated 
Italian  forces  that  held  Mussolini's  Bast  African  empire.  German  help 
for  Italy's  Mediterranean  war  --  the  Luftwaffe ,  Romtel ,  and  the 
Uehrmacht' a  thrust  through  Greece  and  Yugoslavia 
strategic  direction  In  Its  train.* 


brought  German 
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This  new  war  was  a  * auerra  subal  tema *  In  which  Mussolini  followed 
In  the  wake  not  merely  of  Hitler,  but  of  lesser  Germans  delegated  to 
guard  Germany's  soft  southern  flank.  Italian  forces,  at  Mussolini's 
Insistence,  also  operated  In  the  Ukraine  until  their  destruction  in  the 
winter  1942-1943  Soviet  counteroffensives  west  of  Stalingrad.  By  spring 
1943,  even  German  help  In  the  Mediterranean  was  no  longer  enough  to  stave 
off  defeat.  The  Western  Allies  crushed  Axis  resistance  In  Tunisia  under 
an  overwhelming  weight  of  fire  and  steel.  Then  they  leaped  to  Sicily  and 
to  the  peninsula  Itself,  precipitating  first  the  fall  of  the  Fascist 
regime,  then  the  bungled  attempt  to  change  sides  of  the  royal -military 
government  of  Marshal  Pietro  Badogllo. 

That  final  fiasco  Included  the  total  collapse  of  Italy’s  senior  and 
most  Influential  service,  the  Army,  and  ended  Italy's  second  war.  Pot 
all  practical  purposes  It  also  ended  the  Italian  state's  participation  In 
the  war.  In  Italy's  third  and  last  war,  satellite  forces  in  South  and 
North  fought  as  auxiliaries  to  Allies  and  Germans,  while  partisans  whose 
leaders  were  In  general  anything  but  products  of  the  staff  college  took 
on  Germans  and  Pasclsts  In  bitter  guerrilla  actions  across  Worth  Italy. 

For  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  armed  forces'  m 111  tar y  effective¬ 
ness,  or  lack  of  It,  the  first  war  Is  the  most  Important .  Although 
German  successes  in  France  and  Flanders  “ unleashed ’  It,  the  war  of  1940 
was  a  purely  Italian  effort.  It  therefore  provides  the  best  evidence  of 
the  armed  forces'  capabilities  at  all  levels:  political ,  strategic, 
operational,  and  tactical.  The  second  war,  fought  under  German  tutelage, 
throws  some  light  on  the  armed  forces'  ability  --  or  Inability  --  to 
learn  from  the  German  and  British  example.  In  the  third  war,  Italian 
forces  fought  only  division-sized  or  smaller  actions  of  limited 
Interest,  while  two  navies  and  air  forces.  Worth  and  South,  conducted 
minor  skirmishes  under  the  overall  cotooand  of  their  respective  allies. 


i 


Italian  armed  forces'  political  effect! veness  inevitably  reflected 
their  position  in  and  relationship  to  Mussolini's  regime.  Fascist  Italy 
was  a  * diarchy ,“  a  peculiar  condominium  that  derived  from  Mussolini's 
October  1922  deal  with  the  Monarchy  and  with  the  royal  military  behind 
it.  In  the  ensuing  years,  Mussolini  and  his  associates  attempted  with 
considerable  success  to  shift  the  balan<&  in  their  favor.  The  levers  of 
ultimate  power  nevertheless  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  of  the 
senior  generals  of  the  Reolo  Bserclto ,  the  only  force  In  Italy  powerful 
enough  to  throw  the  Duce  out.  The  Army,  hole  card  of  the  Italian 
establishment,  was  and  remained  the  dominant  service  --  regardless  of  the 
naval  and  air  requirements  of  Italy's  Mediterranean  war. 

Despite  Mussolini's  partisanship  of  the  Air  Force  and  recognition 
of  the  decisive  importance  of  the  navy,  he  was  unable  to  shift  the 
balance  of  funding  In  favor  of  the  two  Junior  services.  But  he  did 
provide  the  services  as  a  whole,  his  Instrument  for  accomplishing  his 
Imperial  goals,  with  an  aggregate  share  of  the  national  Income  in  the 
lnterwar  period  greater  than  that  of  the  armed  forces  of  any  other  power 
except  Nazi  Germany,  Imperial  Japan,  and  —  in  all  probability  —  the 
Soviet  union .  In  wartime,  however ,  the  armed  forces'  share  of  state 
expenditure  ana  national  Income  lagged  behind  that  of  some  of  Its 
enemies,  as  did  Nazi  Germany's.  The  reasons  were  apparently  similar ;  raw 
material  shortages ,  "labyrinths'  of  industrial  and  bureaucratic 
Inefficiency  that  held  production  below  capacity  in  many  areas,  and 
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dictatorial  reluctance  to  risk  popularity  through  the  draconian  measures 
that  Britain  and  Stalinist  Russia ,  for  opposite  reasons ,  confidently 
demanded  of  their  citizens.  Fascist  Italy  fell  short  In  this  respect 
even  of  Germany;  observers  such  as  Field  Marshal  Kesselrlng  complained  of 
the  * peacetime  working  methods “  of  Italian  civilian  dockyards,  a 
complaint  echoed  In  Italian  sources.  As  late  as  1942.  civil  ministries 
still  held  partial  Jurisdiction  over  matters  as  decisive  as  the  supply  of 
longshoremen  for  service  In  the  North  African  ports.* 

Shortages  and  Inefficiencies  did  not  however  prevent  the  Arm y  from 
securing  a  level  of  expenditure  that  If  well  esployed  would  have  produced 
a  serviceable  Instrument 
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startling  figure  of  72.6  percent  In  1940-1941  was  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  emergencies  of  that  winter.  The  ten  divisions  Marshal  Rodolfo 
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Grazlanl  lost  In  the  desert  needed  replacement ,  or  so  the  Army  Staff 
thought.  In  addition,  the  Army  ended  up  employing  twenty-nine  divisions , 
over  a  third  of  its  strength ,  to  stop  the  Greeks  from  driving  the  Italian 
attackers  Into  the  Adriatic. 

The  Navy's  political  effectiveness ,  defined  In  terms  of  financial 
clout,  was  correspondingly  1 lml ted .  Up  to  the  Ethiopian  conflict  it  had 
managed  to  hold  onto  slightly  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  military  budget, 
but  thereafter  its  share  sank  to  the  relatively  low  levels  of  World  War 
II.  In  part,  this  failure  sprung  from  Mussolini's  frequent  conml tment  of 
the  Army  to  combat.  The  Navy  was  not  directly  engaged  In  Ethiopia ,  and 
Its  actions  In  the  Spanish  Civil  War  did  not  Involve  ship  losses  or 
dramatic  Increases  In  expenditure.  Once  it  did  begin  to  suffer  heavily 
In  World  war  II,  an  unenviable  raw  materials  position.  Industrial 
constraints,  and  long  lead  times  prevented  substantial  Investment.  With 
the  exception  of  the  conversion  of  two  liners  to  aircraft  carriers,  the 
only  new  ships  the  Navy  embarked  on  during  the  war  years  were  light 
units,  submarines,  and  a  class  of  light  cruisers.  The  drastic  shortage 
of  fuel  oil  from  early  1941  limited  expenditures  for  fuel,  and  for 
munitions,  which  the  Navy  could  not  fire  profitably  without  fuel. 
Finally,  the  Navy  was  a  small  service  f  160, 614  officers  and  men  on  30 
June  1940;  259,082  on  1  August  1943) . 5 

A  second  reason  for  the  Navy's  budgetary  decline  in  the  late  1930s 
was  the  success  of  the  Air  Force,  which  was  able  to  claim  almost  30 
percent  of  military  expenditure  In  1937-19 38  and  1938-1939  for  Spain  and 
for  its  expansion  program.  Thereafter  the  Air  Force's  share  dropped 
markedly,  to  fourteen  percent  In  1940-1941  and  12.6  percent  In  1941-1942 
--  a  measure  not  so  much  of  political  Ineffectiveness  as  of  raw  material 


shortages  and  chaos  In  the  aircraft  Industry. 
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The  armed  forces'  record  In  converting  budgets  Into  appropriate 
technology  Is  markedly  less  Impressive  than  their  ability  to  secure 
money.  Mo  central  authority  other  than  the  Puce's  often  Indefinable  will 
plarjted  or  coordinated  military  research,  specification,  or  production. 
In  research,  a  National  Research  Council  under  the  nominal  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  General  Stafi,  .  atshal  Pietro  Badoglio .  was  supposed  to 
provide  direction .  But  It  seems  to  have  concentrated  on  puttering  about 
with  ' autarkic *  nostrums  sue h  as  the  cultivation  of  guayule  bushes. 
Imported  from  the  southwestern  United  States,  as  a  rubber  substitute 
Natters  such  as  radar  were  not  prominent  on  Its  agenda. 

The  Navy  Independently  tackled  that  problem,  but  In  the  late  1930s 
its  program  fell  behind  developments  abroad:  ‘it  was  thought  that  [the 
Anglo-Saxon  powers]  could  not  be  significantly  further  alo/i.i  than  we 
were.'6  The  Navy's  research  Institute  doubled  as  an  electronics  and 
cnamiunlcatlons  school,  and  was  starved  for  research  funds ;  nevertheless, 
working  prototypes  were  ready  by  1939-1940 .  But  the  Navy  staff  took 
little  interest,  perhaps  because  of  Its  aversion  to  night  actions. 
Matapan,  In  March  1941,  proved  a  rude  awakening ;  the  first  ship-mounted 
radars  appeared  --  from  German  sources  --  In  early  1942.  The  Air  Force, 
by  contrast ,  apparently  had  no  Inkling  of  the  Navy's  program,  but  began 
Its  own  In  nld-1941  after  pilots  began  to  note  the  precision  with  which 
British  fighters  from  Malta  and  Alexandria  Intercepted  Inbound  Italian 
bombers  7  Research  In  other  areas,  such  as  metallurgy  and  aerodynamics , 
was  slmlla  oilmltlve .  Italian  tank  armor  sometimes  shattered  like 

a 

glass  />i r  raft  design  largely  remained  a  virtuoso  trial  -and-error 

9 

performance  by  Individual  prooettlstl .  not  a  team  effort 

In  Issuing  specifications  for  now  equipment ,  the  performance  of  the 
Mavj.  which  designed  its  own  ships,  was  In  general  adoquate  ( although 
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submarines,  destroyers,  and  light  cruisers  had  serious  deficiencies! 
The  Army  and  Air  Force,  however,  shoved  a  remarkable  Inability  to  decide 
what  they  wanted,  and  to  get  Industry  to  deliver  it.  At  the  Har  Ministry , 
each  new  item  or  weapon  required  approval  of  the  artillery  (or  engineer, 
or  motorization )  technical  office,  the  appropriate  department  of  the 
ministry  Itself,  the  Inspectorate  of  the  branch  erned,  &>•-  training 
section  of  the  Army  Staff,  and  finally  the  ministry  secretarial .  If  even 
one  of  these  organizations  proposed  a  minor  modification ,  the  entire 
process  had  to  begin  over  again.  It  required  six  months  to  approve  a 
Molotov  cocktail  anti-tank  weapon  that  the  technical  staff  had  put 
together  and  successfully  tested  In  under  a  week  In  July  1940.  Given 
this  system,  and  the  ministry's  return  In  July  1940  to  Its  leisurely 

peacetime  closing  hour  of  2  p.m..  It  Is  remarkable  that  the  Army  received 

10 

any  new  equipment  at  all . 

The  Air  Force  proved  consistently  unable  to  stick  to  a  specification 
once  arrived  at.  The  continual  requests  for  design  changes  and  variants 
that  bedeviled  the  developsmnt  of  aircraft  such  as  the  Cant.  Z  1019 
medium  bomber  were  only  the  moat  conspicuous  examples  of  mismanagement. 
As  Mussolini  --  hardly  the  last  political  leader  Co  utter  such  complaints 
--  put  It  In  January  1943,  ’ we  arrive  at  perfection  [only]  when  It  Is 

useless.’*1  For  were  the  Air  Ministry  departments  and  the  Air  Staff 
themselves  able  to  agree  on  which  aircraft  to  produce,  while  air  Industry 
designers  spawned  a  proliferation  of  barely  flyable  prototypes.  Industry 
i managers  secured  continuing  production  of  obsolete  aircraft  by  threatening 
to  Bhut  down  plants  and  fire  laboriously  assembled  skilled  labor.  Some 
accounts  suggest  that  Industry  lobbying  was  a:  least  partly  responsible 
for  the  ministry' a  failure  to  concentrate  wartime  production  on  a  few 
types  of  aircraft  --  although  ministry  success  In  containing  prices 
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s ugr  that  the  problem  lay  less  In  the  poster  of  the  Industrialists 

12 

th&.  .)  Air  Force  indecision. 

Production  was  no  less  a  disaster  than  research  or  specification . 
The  Mavy  as  usual  managed  well  given  the  drastic  limits  of  Italy's  raw 
materials  situation.  Between  June  1940  and  September  1943,  it  took 
delivery  of  roughly  240.000  tons  of  warships,  about  a  third  of  Italy's 
tonnage  at  the  outset.  The  Army  and  Air  Force  once  again  did  far  worse. 
Except  for  entail  arms,  they  failed  to  provide  the  unification  of  types 
and  long  production  runs  that  would  have  allowed  mass  production  by 
semi-skilled  labor,  as  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany  after  1943,  or  the 
United  States.  Italian  war  Industry  remained  essentially  artisanal :  too 
few  highly  skilled  workers  slowly  and  lovingly  hand-crafting  obsolete 
weapons.  In  addition,  raw  material  bottlenecks  multiplied  bureaucratic 
and  technological  difficulties,  and  dictated  that  same  capacity  went 
unused.  The  result  was  that  Italian  aircraft  production,  for  instance, 
peaked  in  1941  and  fell  thereafter .  When  the  plants  the  Army  had 
belatedly  canaaissloned  to  produce  its  new  generation  of  artillery  were 
ready  in  1941-1942 ,  shortages  kept  production  well  below  capacity . 
Capacity  for  one  key  item,  the  47 im  anti-tank  gun,  was  290  units  per 
month  in  February  1942,  but  raw  material  shortages  kept  production  at 
110,  barely  enough  to  replace  losses.  Overall  production  of  egulpment 
and  munitions  was  enough  to  suppiy  meager ly  only  twenty  divisions 
actually  in  contact  with  the  enemy 13  Total  1939-1943  production  was 
small  by  international  standards:  roughly  83,000  transport  vehicles, 
4,211  armored  vehicles  of  which  only  5 36  had  guns  of  75 m  or  larger,  and 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000  artillery  pieces.  The  Air  Force 
took  delivery  of  10,389  aircraft  of  which  three  quarters  were  bombers, 
fighters,  reconnaissance ,  or  transport This  was  not  enough. 
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The  armed  forces  In  general  secured  access  to  manpower  in  the 
desired  quantity ,  but  quality  was  another  question.  Half  of  Italy's 
population  were  peasants,  and  the  small  educated  elite  gravitated  to  the 
law  and  the  state  bureaucracy  rather  than  to  Industry,  the  sciences, 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  —  or  the  officer  corps.  Industry 
Itself  suffered  from  shortages  of  skilled  labor  and  technical  cadres  that 
persisted  throughout  the  war .  Experience  In  World  War  I  had  suggested 
that  conscripting  too  many  workers  lowered  the  production  on  which  the 
armed  forces  depended,  in  world  war  II  the  Italian  military  therefore 
granted  over  900,000  exemptions.  But  bureaucratic  inefficiency, 
political  favoritism,  and  perhaps  also  a  degree  of  corruption  ensured 
that  many  beneficiaries  of  those  exemptions  ha  <  little  to  do  with  war 
production.15  The  military  also  failed  to  demur  ■:  the  suppression  of 
the  Iniquitous  peacetime  deferment  to  age  26  for  university  youth. 

Well-placed  cynicism  aboue  Italy's  prospects  In  the  war  *. peclally  after 
the  defeats  of  1940-1941 ,  Increased  the  temptations  of  steel  evasion. 
However,  Fascist  Italy  did  not  tolerate  outright  nslstance  to 
conscription,  and  until  the  breakdown  of  the  state  In  1943  police 

measures  ensured  that  the  services  received  virtually  all  .nose  eligible 
who  lacked  the  raccomondazl onl  or  money  needed  to  escape. 

Those  who  did  serve  In  some  cases  lacked  the  attitudes  needed  for 
effective  military  performance.  Both  culture  and  reglsw  encouraged 
conformism,  while  paradoxically  but  not  unexpectedly  generating  extremes 
of  anarchic  individualism.  Both  also  exalted  the  Individual  heroic 

gesture ;  German  military  methods  struck  Italian  officers  as  *t he  cult  ad 
organization  pressed  to  an  extreme  that  impedes  or  distorts  the  vision  of 
reality.’16  Lack  of  Interest  In  military  affairs  had  always  orpr 


national  tradition,  ’ encouraged  equally  by  left  and  right,  aml-wiifa 
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rlst  circles  end  generals  When  t his  mixture  met  the  X  tali  an  armed 

forces'  mater* al  penury  and  bureaucratic  dysfunction ,  the  result,  as  one 

participant  put  1".  mu  th«t  “Italian  military  heroism  [was]  often  an 

Individual  gesture  of  a  max,  who  thereby  escaped  a  small  world  of 

18 

compromises  and  afflictions . *  The  valor  of  despair  was  no  substitute 
for  teaaavork  and  precisian. 

Finally,  the  manpower  available  had  two  excellent  qualities :  the 

willingness  to  suffer  and  the  willingness ,  If  led  with  anything 

approaching  competence ,  to  fight  and  die.  Italian  units  In  North  Africa, 

Albania,  and  Russia  generally  held  toqetuer  despite  totally  Inadequate 

clothing  food,  and  supplies  In  conditions  that  would  have  caused  the 

armies  of  the  Industrial  democracies  to  quail .  Nor  does  much  evidence 

support  the  UK'St  popular  explanation,  both  In  Italy  and  elsewhere,  of 

poor  military  performance :  that  World  War  II  was  for  Italians  a  " war  not 

felt.“  With  the  exception  of  the  Albanian  retreat,  where  the  Internal 

disorganization  of  the  units  themselves  was  decisive,  Italian  collapse 

tended  to  stem  from  envelopment  by  enemy  mobile  forces.  Soon  after  the 

British  herded  133,000  prisoners  Into  PON  cages  by  February  1941,  other 

Italian  units,  using  the  same  antiquated  equipment  but  new  anti-tank 

tactics,  were  able  with  German  help  to  hand  the  British  a  number  of 

19 

significant  local  defeats.  in  Albania,  the  casualty  figures  from 

Mussolini's  March  1941  offensive  suggest  that  Italian  troops  were  at 

least  as  willing  to  die  in  futile  frontal  assaults  as  they  had  been  in 

1915-1918:  almost  25,000  casualties  from  the  two  corps  In  six  days,  and 

twenty-nine  percent  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  strength  of  one  of  the 
20 

corps . 

The  Army  was  effective  In  securing  quantity;  the  figure  of 
3,050,000  men  in  January  1943  compares  favorably  with  the  U  S.  Army 
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ground  forces  figure  of  3.7  million  at  the  end  of  1942.  Bat  quantity 

was  not  uniformly  available  throughout  the  conflict.  At  the  beginning  of 

October  1940,  after  curbing  his  enthusiasm  for  an  attack  on  Yugoslavia, 

Mussolini  ordered  the  demobilization  of  600,000  of  the  1,100,000  men  of 

the  home  Army.  The  demands  of  agriculture  made  this  drastic  arrangement 

seem  necessary;  the  Army  would  remoblllze  with  new  recruit.*  in  the 

spring.  Badogllo  of  the  Comando  Supremo  acquiesced  with  relief ,  since 

the  measure  would  presumably  rule  out  Mussolini  forays  In  the  Balkans  for 

some  time  to  come.  General  Mario  ftoatta,  deputy  chief  (and  de  facto 

head )  of  the  Army  Staff,  regretted  the  demise  of  the  Yugoslav  operation, 

and  pointed  out  that  demobilization  would  destroy  at  a  stroke  all 

training  done,  and  make  the  home  Army  unusable  until  late  the  following 

spring:  “no  misunderstandings  of  any  sort  whatsoever  should  exist  over 

22 

the  unavoidable  consequences  of  this  state  of  affairs."  Squeezed 
between  Mussolini  and  a  Comando  Supremo  Intent  on  limiting  the  scope  of 
the  dictator' s  omnidirectional  bellicosity,  the  Army  acquiesced.  Then 
came  the  Greek  affair,  which  required  a  crash  remoblllzatlon  that 
produced  units  so  ill-organized  that  they  were  barely  able  to  function. 
There  were  no  more  demobilizations  until  the  spontaneous  one  of  September 
1943. 

The  Navy  also  suffered  from  shortages  of  quality  personnel,  due 
particularly  to  the  strain  of  manning  the  four  new  and  reconditioned 
battleships  that  came  Into  line  In  the  sunsner  and  fall  of  1940.  But 
unlike  the  Army  it  had  also  suffered  from  a  serious  shortage  of  officers 
during  peacetime,  and  still  more  during  Its  undeclared  wars  after  1935. 
Buying  ships  first  and  funding  manpower  later  had  led  to  overwork  and 
personnel  turbulence  in  the  officer  corps.  Naval  officers  In  1940 
amounted  to  5.4  percent  of  enlisted  manpower;  In  France  and  Britain  the 
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proportions  were  7.5  end  9.2  percent.  In  recruiting  NCOs  and  men  the 
Navy  had  relatively  less  difficulty  than  the  other  services  In  securing 
quality.  It  could  selectively  conscript  Inhabitants  of  the  coastal 
districts ,  many  of  them  with  sea  experience;  in  addition,  the  Navy's 
prestige  attracted  a  high  proportion  of  volunteers.  Similarly,  the  Alt 
Force  benefltted  from  prestige  that  the  Army  could  not  match,  and 
attracted  relatively  high  quality  recruits,  particularly  for  the  officer 
corps.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  Francesco  Prlcolo, 
put  It  In  August  1940 ,  It  was  * far  from  easy  to  ensure  that  only  officers 

24 

fully  up  to  their  tasks  recelvefdj  unit  comtands .  *  For  the  enlisted 

ranks,  conscription  provided  the  necessary  quantity,  but  at  least  some  of 

the  Air  Force's  logistical  and  maintenance  difficulties  appear  to  have 

resulted  from  shortages  of  technical  personnel  due  to  the  small  size  of 

the  national  pool  of  skilled  manpower. 

A  final  measure  of  political  effectiveness  Is  the  extent  to  which  a 

service  can  convince  the  political  leadership  to  allow  It  to  procure 

weapons  systems  It  thinks  It  needs.  Italy  provides  two  major  negative 

examples,  both  a  consequence  of  Mussolini' s  partisanship  of  the  air 

Force,  the  Fascist  service  the  regime  had  founded  In  1923.  The  Navy 

attempted  irresolutely  on  various  occasions  In  the  lnterwar  period  to 

acquire  at  least  one  aircraft  carrier;  the  Air  Force  always  succeeded  In 

blocking  this  Invasion  of  Its  air  space.  Ultimately .  In  March  1941, 

Mussolini  came  Co  the  conclusion  that  an  aircraft  carrier  was  necessary , 

and  gave  permission  to  the  Navy  to  convert  the  liner  Roma,  followed  In 

25 

1942  by  a  second  liner.  Neither  was  ready  by  September  1943. 
Similarly ,  from  the  mld-1930s  on  the  Air  Force  resisted  Navy  urging  of 
the  creation  of  torpedo -bomber  squadrons  to  support  the  fleet.  The  Navy 
had  developed  an  excellent  aerial  torpedo,  but  only  In  late  1939  did  the 
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Alt  Force,  under  new  leadership,  agree  to  form  the  necessary  units. 
Procurement,  training,  and  tactical  experimentation  delayed  the  weapon's 
full  effects  until  1941. 
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II.  Strategic  Effectiveness 


In  the  realm  of  strategy,  the  foremost  characteristic  of  Pasclst 

Italy's  last  war  was  a  notable ,  If  fluctuating ,  gap  between  political 

goals  and  strategic  objectives .  The  gap  was  no  accident ,  hut  rather  the 

most  obvious  consequence  of  Mussolini's  drive  to  make  Italy  truly 

independent  by  ejecting  the  British  and  French  from  the  Mediterranean . 

The  magnl tude  of  that  aspiration  was  so  out  of  proportion  to  Italy's 

capabilities  In  early  1940  that  Mussolini  feared  to  reveal  it  fully  to 

his  high  command ,  lest  It  arouse  mill  tary  and  royal  resistance.  only 

Germany's  victories  against  the  French  and  British  In  Scandinavia  and  the 

Vest  allowed  Mussolini  to  move  generals,  admirals,  and  monarch  Into  war 

by  promising  that  they  need  not  fight.  Badogllo  and  the  service  chiefs 

acquiesced  In  Mussolini's  decision  for  war.  In  return  for  his  temporary 

25 

toleration  of  their  almost  total  Inaction. 

Perhaps  understandably ,  the  high  command  and  the  services 
subsequently  failed  to  produce  a  coherent  strategic  concept  --  even 
though  French  collapse  within  a  week  of  Italy's  entry  into  the  war  on  10 
June  1940  for  the  first  tine  gave  Italian  forces  temporary  preponderance 
j.n  the  cent's!  Mediterranean,  and  a  chance  to  attack  Britain’s  vital 
position  In  Egypt.  But  the  new  situation  did  not  belatedly  Induce 
Badogllo  or  the  service  chiefs  to  draft  a  comprehensive  war  plan.  German 
victory  In  the  north,  all  except  Mussolini  tacitly  hoped,  would  make  any 


such  effort  superfluous . 
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Badogl  1  o  and  the  Army  staff  did  press  ahead  with  preparation  for 

the  desert  offensive ,  possibly  in  conjunction  with  a  thrust  northwards 

through  the  Sudan  from  East  Africa.  But  they  were  unable  to  overcome  the 

reluctance  of  the  Navy  Staff  to  assist  by  clearing  the  seaward  approaches 

to  Suez.  The  Navy's  foremost  strategic  goal,  enunciated  as  esucly  as 

April  1940,  was  to  keep  the  fieet  in  being  ■  Its  second,  which  became 

practical  once  the  French  had  left  the  scene ,  was  to  maintain  sea 

cotmnunlcatlons  with  Libya.  A  long  way,  third  came  the  goal  of  closing 

with  and  destroying  the  Isolated  British  before  the  unique  opportunity  of 

summer  1940  passed  As  Badogllo,  converted  to  the  Navy  view  by 

mid-September,  put  it:  “to  conceive  of  a  naval  battle  as  an  end  In  Itself 
27 

is  absurd Then  the  Taranto  disaster  of  November  1940  lost  the  Navy 
three  of  Its  six  battleships,  at  least  temporarily .  A  new  naval 
leadership,  embarrassed  by  Its  own  Inaction  and  German  prodding, 
attempted  to  support  the  Army  In  Albania  by  attacking  British  convoys  to 
Greece.  The  result  was  the  Hatapan  action  of  March  1941,  In  which  Italy 
lost  three  heavy  cruisers.  Thenceforth  the  Navy  abandoned  offensive 
action,  except  with  submarines  and  Infernal  machines,  and  husbanded  its 
resources  for  the  North  African  supply  mission,  the  one  strategic  task  at 
which  it  was  modestly  successful.  As  for  the  Air  Force,  It  failed  to 
enunciate  a  strategic  concept  of  any  kind,  and  its  principal  mission,  by 
default,  became  that  of  supporting  Army  and  Navy. 

Italy's  Improvised  main  effort  culminated  In  September  1940  with 
Grazlanl's  reluctant  advance  to  Sldl  el  Barranl ,  a  quarter  of  the  way  to 
Alexandria .  Thenceforth ,  Italy's  defeats  completely  destroyed  what 
little  relationship  existed  between  Mussolini's  goals  and  the  services' 
strategic  objectives .  The  Greek  campaign,  which  Mussolini  wished  on  the 
Insufficiently  reluctant  Badogllo  and  Army  staff,  who  feared  Inconvenience 
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rather  than  disaster,  devoured  weapons  and  vehicles  needed  desperately  in 
North  Africa.  Si.?  weeks  after  the  attack  on  Greece,  the  British  counter¬ 
offensive  caught  and  destroyed  Grazlanl's  ill-deployed  forces.  For  the 
next  six  months  Italy's  strategic  objective  was  mere  survival  —  and  only 
German  help  enabled  it  to  achieve  that.  subsequently,  the  Army  and 
reorganized  Comando  Supremo  under  General  Vgo  cavallero  saw  their 
principal  objective  as  arriving  at  Suez  with  the  Germans,  but  in  greater 
numbers  than  the  Germans .  The  alternative,  they  felt,  was  watching 
Italy's  over-mighty  ally  seize  Italy's  booty  for  Itself. 

But  the  Germans  failed.  As  the  war  moved  closer  to  Italy,  even 
Mussolini's  professional  optimism  began  to  crack.  He  contemplated  the 
delicate  problem  of  how  to  extricate  the  Axis  from  an  increasingly 
desperate  situation;  given  Hitler's  refusal  to  negotiate  with  Stalin,  the 
Duce  soon  fell  to  pondering  how  to  extricate  Italy  alone.  The  Comando 
Supremo  under  Cavallero' s  successor  Vittorio  Ambroslo  took  the  lead  in  a 
confused  attempt  at  redefining  objectives :  Italy  must  hold  out  until  it 
was  safe  to  change  sides.  Ambroslo  does  not  seem  to  have  consulted  the 
Navy  or  Air  Force  in  these  efforts,  which  led  to  the  royal  military  coup 
of  25  July  1943.  But  Ambroslo  failed  to  address  coherently  his  major 
strategic  dilemma.  Holding  out  against  the  Allies  until  Italy  could 
secure  an  advantageous  armistice,  and  protection  from  the  Germans, 
required  Increased  German  reinforcements .  These  in  turn  could  and  did 
cripple  Italy's  attempt  to  change  sides.  in  the  end,  Ambroslo  and  the 
King  sought  to  stall  until  an  Imagined  Allied  landing  could  save  them  and 
Rome,  and  avoid  a  head-on  clash  between  the  Italian  Army  and  the  Germans. 
As  a  bare  minimum  they  sought  to  ensure  the  " continuity  of  the  state': 
monarchy  and  government  must  reach  the  Allied  camp.  This  last  objective 
they  accomplished ,  but  at  the  price  of  leaving  the  armed  forces  leader- 
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Joss  and  without  clear  orders  to  resist  the  Wehrmacht . 

The  armed  forces  were  not  entirely  Incapable  of  calculating  the 
risks  Involved  In  securing  Italy’s  strategic  objectives,  or  of  assessing 
the  consequences  of  failure.  Badogllo  sought  to  eliminate  risk  entirely 
from  Italy's  entry  Into  the  war:  the  result  was  his  refusal  to  pursue 
any  strategic  objective  whatsoever  until  after  French  collapse.  There¬ 
after,  the  risks  of  Italy's  land  drive  on  Suez,  a  strategic  objective  the 
Army  Staff  also  supported ,  were  not  disproportionate  to  the  stake  -- 
domination  of  the  Middle  Bast  —  or  to  the  consequences  of  failure. 
Italy's  African  forces  risked  disaster  In  any  case,  whether  they  advanced 
on  Sldl  el  Barranl  or  stayed  put  until  the  British  reinforced  Egypt  and 
seized  the  Initiative. 

Badogllo  and  the  Army  staff  were  less  prescient  in  assessing  the 

strategic  Implications  of  Mussolini's  Greek  operation,  which  they  viewed 

as  a  minor  distraction  from  the  main  effort  In  /forth  Africa.  The 

doggedness  of  the  Greeks,  whom  Italian  military  Intelligence  had  Judged 

possessed  “characteristics  that  are  for  the  most  part  negative  from  the 
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military  point  of  view,'  was  a  considerable  surprise.  Italian 

failure  to  break  through  at  the  outset  produced  a  World  War  I  style 
mountain  conflict  Into  which,  as  If  Into  a  bottomless  pit,  the  Comando 
Suoremo  found  Itself  compelled  to  pour  all  available  warm  bodies, 
weapons,  vehicles,  and  air  power  --  Just  as  the  British  took  the 
offensive  In  Africa. 

On  the  naval  front.  Admiral  Domenico  Cavagnarl .  the  Navy  Chief  of 
Staff,  gave  an  excellent  if  self-fulfilling  prophecy  when  he  Informed 
Mussolini  In  April  1940  that  Italy  risked  arriving  at  the  peace  table 
“not  only  without  territorial  bargaining  counters,  but  also  without  a 
fleet  and  possibly  without  an  Air  Force.'  The  Navy's  subsequent  record. 
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with  the  exception  of  the  battle  off  Matapan,  shows  a  single-minded 

determination  to  ‘strive  for  the  greatest  possible  security,'  as  the 

30 

German  naval  liaison  chief  put  It  in  September  1940.  Cav agnail .  his 

successors,  and  the  post-war  official  historians  all  emphasized  that 
failure  would  Involve  the  loss  of  ships  that  Italy  could  not  replace. 
What  the  naval  leadership  failed  to  perceive  was  that  If  Italy  lost  the 
war.  Its  ships  would  In  any  event  be  forfeit.  It  therefore  made  more 
sens >.  to  consult  them  fully  at  the  outset,  especially  since  the  Navy  had 
fuel  oil  for  less  than  a  year.  Caution  fit  neither  Mussolini's  lnsnense 
objectives,  nor  the  temporary  embarrassment  of  Italy's  enemies.  In  other 
respects,  the  Navy  was  more  effective.  its  fallback  objective,  the 
supplying  of  Italian  and  later  German  ground  forces  In  Africa,  involved 
little  risk  of  total  defeat  until  late  1942,  when  the  TORCH  landings  In 
Northwest  Africa  brought  overwhelming  Allied  air  and  sea  forces  to  bear. 

Those  landings  posed  a  strategic  dlleima  not  merely  for  the  Navy 
but  also  for  the  Axis  as  a  whole:  whether  to  defend  Tunisia  to  the  end. 
Premature  withdrawal  risked  speeding  Allied  Invasion  of  Italy  or  the 
Balkans;  holding  out  too  long  risked  losing  the  experienced  units  needed 
to  repel  that  same  Invasion.  The  Comando  Supremo  and  Navy  accepted  the 
claim  of  Hitler  (and  Mussolini j  that  willpower  would  prevail  over  the 
Allies'  inexorable  pressure  on  the  Slclly-Tunls  supply  line;  Roimel ,  who 
urged  early  evacuation  on  Hitler  In  person,  received  a  sharp  rebuff.31 
The  result  was  the  loss  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  Irreplaceable 

vet erajis:  the  Afrlka  Korps ,  General  Giovanni  Hesse's  First  Italian  Army, 

and  large  air  and  navaJ  forces  detailed  to  support  them.  Timely 

withdrawal  and  the  staking  of  everything  on  pushing  the  Allies  off  the 

Sicilian  beaches  would  have  Improved  Axis  chances  of  disrupting  Allied 
strategy  and  of  delaying  the  Invasion  of  France.  The  Italian  armed 
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forces  paid  for  the  decision  to  hold  funis  by  premature  collapse. 

Sven  had  the  Comando  Supremo  concluded  that  the  risks  of  holding 

Tunis  were  disproportionate  to  possible  rewards ,  it  would  have  been 

difficult  to  move  Mussolini  from  heartfelt  support  of  Hitler's  principle 

of  fixed  rather  than  elastic  defense,  and  impossible  to  shrike  Hitler's 

conviction  that  loss  of  Africa  meant  the  collapse  of  his  Fascist  ally  -- 

and  a  consequent  threat  to  his  power  within  Germany.  Dictatorships  that 

rest  at  least  in  part  on  the  leader's  charismatic  vision  scarcely 

encourage  military  leaders  to  ’ communicate  with  and  Influence  the 

political  leaders  to  seek  militarily  logical  national  goals."  Mussolini 

had  attempted  for  eighteen  years  to  reduce  the  military  to  a  subservience 

that  would  free  him  to  pursue  national  goals  that  In  the  long  run  were 

beyond  Italy's  strength .  In  1940  the  military,  particularly  Badogllo  and 

Cavagnarl,  did  slow  Mussolini's  thrust  toward  war  by  pointing  out  that 

Italy  could  not  take  on  both  Britain  and  France,  unless  --  as  Badogllo 

delicately  put  it  --  "the  state  of  prostration  of  our  adversaries  gives 
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us  a  chance  of  success ■ '  German  breakthrough  In  Prance  enabled 

Mussolini  to  appear  to  meet  Badogllo' s  conditions,  while  nourishing 
designs,  soon  put  Into  effect,  for  fighting  a  short  victorious  war. 

The  Havy  Staff's  largely  successful  refusal  to  coimlt  its  forces  to 
battle  showed  strategic  effectiveness,  at  least  in  dealing  with  Mussolini . 
Air  Force  and  Army  were  less  successful  In  bending  the  dictator's  will. 
The  Air  Force  failed  to  deflect  Mussolini  demands  that  it  send  an  air 
corps  in  September  1940  to  assist  the  Germans  against  Bnglsnd.  The  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff,  Frlcolo ,  pointed  out  that  this  diversion  of  effort 
from  the  Mediterranean  would  make  It  difficult  to  support  Balkan 
operations,  and  protested  to  the  Comando  Supremo ,  but  to  no  avail-33 
Mussolini's  nightmare  that  Germans  and  British  would  arrive  jt  a 
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compromise  peace  behind  Italy's  back ,  and  at  the  expense  of  Italian 

aspirations,  appeared  to  demand  Italian  commitment  In  the  north. 

Badogllo  and  the  Army  similarly  failed  to  press  their  feeble 

misgivings  about  Mussolini' s  Greek  foray,  which  proved  far  more  than  a 

minor  distraction  from  the  thrust  toward  Suez.  The  Army  Staff's  position 

was  particularly  flaccid,  perhaps  reflecting  the  enthusiastic  support  of 

its  de  facto  chief,  Poatta,  for  that  other  Balkan  Inspiration  of 

Mussolini ,  the  long-foreseen  attack  on  Yugoslavia  for  which  the  Army  had 
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prepared  throughout  the  sunwner  of  1940.  Strategic  megalomania  did 
not  stop  with  Mussolini . 

After  the  Germans  saved  Italy  In  early  1941,  the  military  had  less 

need  than  before  to  influence  Mussolini  to  seek  goals  proportionate  to 

Italy's  strength.  Defeat  had  done  the  Job.  But  defeat  and  German  rescue 

had  also,  from  Mussolini’s  point  of  view,  made  an  Italian  contribution  to 

Germany's  war  more  Imperative  than  In  1940.  The  result  was  his  decision. 

Initially  unwelcome  even  to  the  Germans,  to  send  ground  and  Air  Forces  to 

Russia:  'We  cannot  be  less  present  [ than 1  Slovakia ,  and  we  must  pay  off 

our  debt  to  our  ally.'**  Cavallero,  Badogllo' s  successor  at  the 

Comando  Supremo ,  made  no  protest.  Consequently  much  of  the  artillery  and 

vehicles  fitfully  rolling  off  the  assembly  lines  disappeared  Into  the 

Bast,  Instead  of  appearing  in  North  Africa,  where  they  might  have  enabled 
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Italian  mobile  units  to  face  the  British  on  more  even  terras. 

As  final  defeat  approached  In  the  spring  of  1943,  Cavallero' s 
successor  U  the  Comando  Supremo,  Ambroslo,  made  a  series  of  attempts  to 
move  Mussolini  toward  the  political  goal  the  strategic  situation 
Increasingly  demanded:  exit  from  the  conflict.  But  the  dictator, 
although  recognizing  the  justice  of  Ambroslo' a  suggestions ,  proved 
unwilling  to  cross  Hitler.  The  Comando  Supremo  was  strategically 
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Ineffective  on  this  front  until  It  ceased  attempting  to  Influence 
Mussolini  through  persuasion,  and  turned  Instead  to  a  coup  d’etat.  The 
Puce's  bloodless  removal  marked  the  Italian  military's  peak  of  strategic 
effectiveness ,  as  well  as  Its  most  brilliant  tactical  success  of  the  wax. 

The  armed  forces'  record  in  bringing  strategic  objectives  and 

courses  of  action  Into  harmony  with  force  size  and  structure  was  less 

brilliant .  The  Army,  with  Its  emphasis  on  numbers  rather  than  machines, 

was  almost  totally  unprepared  for  the  drive  on  Suez,  although  at  the  time 

its  leaders  failed  to  appreciate  the  full  extent  of  that  unprepared- 
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ness.  Their  later  attempts  to  bring  force  structure  Into  line  with 
strategic  objectives  continued  to  emphasize  numbers,  and  thio  frittered 
away  the  effectiveness  of  the  few  machines  Italy  could  produce. 

The  Navy's  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  closing  with  the  British  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fleet  was  at  least  partly  based  on  Its  recognition  that  It  lacked 
adequate  air  cover.  Passive  resistance.,  until  Taranto,  was  thus  the 
Navy' 3  relatively  successful  way  of  harmonizing  strategic  objectives  with 
force  size  and  structure.  For  Its  other,  more  congenial  mission,  supply 
ot  North  Africa,  its  force  structure  was  battleship-heavy  and  short  of 
escort  craft.  This  deficiency  it  attempted  to  remedy  with  what  little 
wartime  construction  raw  materials  shortages  permitted . 

The  Air  Force  began  the  war  without  a  strategic  concept  other  than 
a  lingering  faith  In  Douhet,  although  Prlcolo,  who  had  taken  over  in 
November  1939,  did  attempt  to  bend  his  service  toward  Interservice 
cooperation.  After  early  attempts  to  secure  air  superiority  over  Malta 
and  North  Africa  miscarried,  the  Air  Force  settled  back  Into  the  modest 
role  of  supporting  its  rivals.  Even  for  this  task  Its  equipment  and 
force  structure  remained  faulty.  The  SM  79  trl-mota  proved  reasonably 
successful  as  an  Improvised  torpedo  bomber,  but  the  Air  Force  failed  to 
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provide  the  Army  with  more  than  sporadic  close  support.  It  also  failed 
to  organize  a  consistent  and  dependable  mechanism  for  forward  control  of 
aircraft  cooperating  with  ground  and  naval  units.  Air-ground  and  air -sea 
co operation  did  Improve  In  the  course  of  the  war ,  but  remained  weak  by 
comparison  with  that  of  Italy's  ally ,  and  weaker  still  by  the  standards 
of  Italy's  enemies. 

If  force  structures  were  111 -suited  to  achieving  strategic 
objectives ,  those  strategic  objectives  were  themselves  totally  Inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  services'  logistical  Infrastructure  and  Industrial  base. 
That  base  was  adequate  for  a  short  war  of  six  to  twelve  months  that 
Involved  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  Italy's  ground  forces.  The 
main  energy  sources  of  Italy’s  Industries ,  German  coal  and  Alpine 
hydropower,  failed  to  keep  pace  with  requirements,  particularly  after 
1941.  Other  necessities,  drawn  In  peacetime  from  beyond  Glbral tar  and 
Suez,  simply  stopped  arriving.  After  six  months,  shortages  of  most  major 
strategic  raw  materials  —  oil,  nickel,  molybdenum,  copper,  rubber 
began  to  bite,  and  In  effect  prevented  expansion  of  Italian  armaments 
production  to  levels  much  greater  than  those  of  the  pre-war  period.  In 
Germany,  technological  sophistication  and  the  loot  of  half  a  continent 
kept  production  rising  until  late  1944,  but  Italian  technology  was  less 
advanced ,  and  Italy  acquired  no  loot  to  speak  of  at  Sldl  el  Barranl  and 
In  British  Somaliland .  The  consequence,  particularly  after  the  Comando 
Supremo  acquiesced  In  Mussolini's  forays  In  Greece  and  Russia,  and 
accepted  the  necessity  of  a  large  Balkan  occupation  force,  was  that 
production  never  even  distantly  approached  the  requirements  of  the  armed 
forces . 

Another  area  of  almost  complete  strategic  Ineffectiveness  was 
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Italy's  cooperation  with  Its  ally.  This  was  In  part  inevitable . 
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Hitler's  Germany  was  not  the  easiest  alliance  partner .  and  Hitler  was 

throughout  the  war  determined  to  keep  Rome  In  the  dark  about  his 

Intentions:  ’  ...  every  second  Italian  was  either  a  traitor  or  a 
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spy."  In  addition .  the  alliance  was  even  more  implicitly  competitive 
than  most  such  arrangements.  Hitler  himself  was  willing  at  least 
provisionally  to  concede  the  Italians  their  sphere  In  the  Mediterranean. 
If  they  could  conquer  It.  His  subordinates  In  the  military  and  Industry 
were  rather  less  Axis -minded ,  and  tended  to  regard  Italy  as  a  mere 
vassal .  On  the  Italian  side,  leaders  from  Mussolini  downward  were  as 
Intent  on  fighting  a  purely  Italian  war  as  they  had  been  determined  In 
pre-war  years  to  block  German  southward  penetration.  Only  an  Italian  war 
would  firmly  establish  Italy's  claim  to  the  vast  territorial  booty 
Mussolini  sought,  and  reinforce  Italy  against  the  threat  of  post-war 
vassalage . 

German  suggestions  In  March  1940  for  deployment  of  an  Italian  Army 

on  the  western  front  opposite  Belfort  aroused  the  scorn  of  Badogllo: 
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this  ’role  as  second  echelon  troops'  would  be  supremely  undignified . 
Mussolini  permitted  no  military  talks  with  the  Germans  before  Italy 
Intervened,  perhaps  out  of  fear  that  Berlin  would  press  the  Belfort 
project.  The  consequence  was  that  Italy  entered  the  war  with  no 
agreement  coordinating  Italian  and  German  strategic  objectives.  Those 
objectives  diverged  markedly  from  the  start,  as  Germany  sought  a 

temporary  compromise  with  Britain  "on  the  basis  of  the  division  of  the 
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world’  while  Mussolini  sought  desperately  to  move  on  Suez  before  an 
Anglo-German  deal  could  sacrifice  Ttaly's  a*pl rations . 

The  Italian  military  made  no  attempt  to  coordinate  activities  with 
the  Germans  In  the  summer  of  1940.  except  for  an  abortive  Army  Staff 
feeler  about  German  assistance  for  the  planned  attack  on  Yugoslavia. 
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That  feeler  provoked  a  rebuff  from  Hitler  In  person.  By  September  the 
Germans  sensed  that  the  drive  on  Suez  was  flagging ,  and  offered  German 
armor  and  air  units  for  Africa.  Mussolini  and  Badogllo  politely  refused 
and  instead  urged  the  Germans  to  give  Italy  the  necessary  equipment 
rather  than  troops.  Roatta  of  the  Army  Staff  and  even  Grazianl  In  North 
Africa  were  more  willing  to  accept  help ,  but  did  not  press  their  case. 
After  the  disaster  of  December  1940 ,  Roatta  confided  to  the  Germans  that 
refusal  had  been  'very  foolish.'  Had  the  Italian  high  command  accepted 
German  help  before  defeat ,  It  would  have  deunaged  Italy's  prestige  and 
prospects  In  North  Africa  far  less  than  did  German  rescue  in 
February-Aprll  1941 . 

In  the  new  phase  that  followed  German  rescue ,  the  “querra 

subal terna , ‘  the  Italian  high  command  showed  only  limited  ability  to 

Influence  German  plans.  In  private,  Italian  strategists  might  hope  to 

temper  ’the  well-known  excessive  Intellectual  rigidity  of  the  Germans  ... 

with  greater  contact  with  the  mentality  and  Intelligence  of  our 
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race.’  But  In  practice  the  Italians  remained  largely  In  the  deuck 
about  over-all  German  strategy,  and  Italy's  demonstrated  weakness  made 
both  Mussolini  and  his  high  command  sheepish.  Cavallero  sought  a 

conference  with  Keitel,  his  opposite  number.  In  May-June  1941,  but  failed 
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to  request  Increased  German  aid  or  a  genuine  coordinated  effort. 
Cavallero  probably  feared  that  more  Germans  In  the  Mediterranean  would 
further  weaken  Italy's  claim  to  pre-  eminence  there;  he  was  apparently 
willing  to  put  up  with  delays  or  perhaps  even  failure  In  the  drive  on 
Suez  rather  than  risk  losing  Bgypt  to  Italy's  over-mighty  ally.  The 
Germans  for  their  part  were  careful  to  avoid  giving  much  advance  notice 
of  the  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union.  What  warning  Mussolini  did  have  he 
used  to  prepare  an  Italian  expeditionary  force  for  that  theater  rather 
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than  seek  to  tarn  Hitler  back  toward  the  war  against  the  Vest. 

Later  Comando  Supremo  attempts  to  Influence  German  strategy  In  the 
Mediterranean  met  with  little  success.  From  mld-1941  on  the  Havy .  in 
particular ,  pressed  for  a  Malta  landing  to  clear  the  supply  lanes  to 
Tripoli,  but  Cavallero  was  unable  Co  secure  Mussolini's  whole-hearted 
commitment  to  the  operation.  Roimel's  May  1942  drive  on  Alexandria 
decided  the  Issue  by  default.  At  the  theater  level ,  Rommel  and  the 
Fl leper fQhrer  Afrlka  clashed  repeatedly  with  their  Italian  counterparts . 
who  were  determined,  on  orders  from  the  Comando  Supremo,  to  preserve 
Italian  prerogatives.  Roamel,  with  Hitler's  ear  and  some  Influence  over 
Mussolini,  usually  went  his  own  way.  AfCer  Axis  collapse  in  Africa, 
Mussolini  and  Cavallero' s  successor  Ambroslo  were  able  to  secure  German 
troops  -o  help  defend  Italy  and  the  Islands,  but  the  Germans  needed 
little  roddlng;  they  were  fully  aware  that  without  German  stiffening 
Italy  would  collapse  Immediately.  Attempts  by  Ambroslo  and  Roatta  to 
Influence  the  Germans  after  Mussolini’s  removal  were  feeble  and 
Indecisive .  High  Command  and  Army  vacillated  between  seeking  German 
troops  to  save  the  south,  and  fearing  the  vengeance  those  same  troops 
might  exact  If  Italy  changed  sides.  Ambroslo  and  Roatta  asked  for 
another  two  divisions  three  days  before  generals  and  King  overthrew 

Mussolini ,  and  thereafter  made  no  effective  effort  to  slow  the 
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accelerating  Influx  of  picked  German  units. 

The  Italian  record  on  choosing  plans  and  objectives  that  pitted 
friendly  strengths  against  enemy  weaknesses  was  equally  poor.  One  reason 
for  this  was  that  Italy's  forces  had  few  strengths .  The  second  was  that 
the  Army,  In  particular ,  showed  a  complete  Inability  to  subordinate 
secondary  objectives  to  the  main  one.  An  obsession  with  being  strong 
everywhere  Inevitably  meant  an  even  distribution  of  Italian  weakness. 
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The  result  was  that  high  cormand  and  services  failed  to  seize  what 
opportunities  existed  and  frittered  away  their  resources  without 
concentrating  against  the  adversary's  vulnerable  points. 

nineteen  forty  offered  the  best  opportunities .  First ,  of  course, 
cane  Malta ,  whose  garrison  In  June  consisted  of  five  under strength 
British  battalions ,  the  local  regiment,  and  three  biplane  fighters. 
However,  the  Havy  rejected  a  landing  operation  at  that  point  --  a 
decision  It  later  regretted.  Badogllo  and  the  Air  Force  deluded 
themselves  that  high  altitude  air  bombardment  with  the  Reel  a 

Aeronautics' s  SO  and  100  kilogram  bombs  would  * sterilize *  the  Island  and 
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make  a  landing  unnecessary.  Even  t,,e  Luftwaffe ,  using  rather  more 
effective  tools,  ultimately  proved  unequal  to  that  task.  The  second  lost 
opportunity  was  the  drive  on  Suez,  perhaps  with  German  armor  and  air 
assistance,  while  the  cross-channel  threat  In  the  North  prevented  British 
reinforcement.  The  accidental  death  In  late  June  1940  of  the  theater 
coimander,  Italo  Balbo ,  deprived  Italy  of  a  man  of  Imagination,  drive, 
and  offensive  spirit.  His  successor,  Grazlanl ,  soon  outlived  the 
sillltary  reputation  he  had  acquired  while  massacring  Libyans  and 
Ethiopians.  Grazlanl ’ s  attempt  to  overwhelm  the  mobile  but  extremely 
weak  British  forces  by  sheer  weight  of  Italian  numbers,  rather  than  by 
motorizing  a  couple  of  divisions  and  flinging  them  at  the  still 
unprepared  British,  lost  Italy  whatever  slim  chance  It  had  possessed  of 
an  Independent  war  In  Africa.  By  fall  1940,  British  weakness  had  begun 
to  give  way  to  strength,  and  Grazlanl' s  forces  were  In  Increasing 
Jeopardy . 

Subsequently,  Badogllo  and  Cavallero  failed  to  prevent  Mussolini's 
Greek  and  Russian  diversions ,  which  cut  drastically  Into  the  equipment 
available  for  Africa.  Mussolini's  decision  to  double  Italian  forces  In 
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Russia  In  response  to  German.'  requests  In  1942  deprived  the  Italian  units 
that  accompanied  Ronwel  to  B1  Alameln  of  the  modern  artiiiery  and  trucks 
they  desperately  needed.  The  commitment  after  spring  1941  of  over  thirty 
divisions  Co  occupation  tasks  in  the  Balkans ,  and  of  another  seven  for 
the  occupation  of  France  in  November  1942,  spread  Italy's  experienced 
personnel  and  modern  weapons  ever  more  thinly.  By  1943,  Italian  weakness 
everywhere  faced  Allied  strength.  The  Comando  Supremo  --  admittedly  with 
help  from  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  the  ever-optlmlstlc  Kesselrlng 
gambled  away  Italy's  last  efficient  forces  In  Tunisia,  instead  of 
concentrating  Axis  strength  on  the  defense  of  Sicily. 
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ill.  Operational  Effectiveness 


The  operation al  methods  and  concepts  with  which  the  armed  forces 
began  the  war  were  recipes  for  defeat.  The  Army  placed  its  trust  in 
numbers ,  the  Navy  prepared  for  a  Mediterranean  Jutland  but  declined  to 
fight  one .  and  the  Air  Force  still  labored  under  the  effects  of  Douhet's 
independent  air  warfare  fantasy.  Integration  of  methods  between  services 

was  almost  totally  lacking.  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  planned  and 
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largely  fought  separate  wars.  This  Jealous  exclusiveness  has 

parallels  only  In  Japan  and  the  United  States  (where  academy  football 
deforms  for  life  the  officer  corps’  attitude  toward  Interservice 
cooperation ).  But  In  World  War  II.  unlike  their  Japanese  and  American 
counterparts ,  the  Italian  Army  and  Navy  lacked  their  own  Air  Forces. 

At  the  operational  level,  only  the  overseas  theater  coomands  In 
North  Africa,  the  Dodecanese,  and  Bast  Africa  had  authority  over  more 
than  one  service,  but  even  there  the  Army  dominated  planning .  At  the 
center ,  the  Ccmando  Supremo  In  theory  delegated  the  conduct  of  operations 
to  the  service  staffs.  In  practice,  even  after  Cavallero' s  strengthening 
of  Comando  Supremo  prerogatives  In  1941,  Army  and  Navy  planned  and 
conducted  their  own  operations,  merely  calling  upon  the  Air  Force  for 
support  without  Involving  it  in  planning.  One  result  was  the  remarkable 
confusion ,  during  both  naval  bombardments  of  Genoa  In  June  1940  and 
February  1941,  about  who  was  In  charge  of  defense  and  counteraction .  In 
the  latter  case,  no  headquarters  bothered  to  Inform  the  fleet  cormander 


at  sea  that  the  British  were  shelling  the  city;  he  continued  to  look  for 
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the  enemy  west  of  Sardinia.  on  both  occasions  the  attackers  got  away 
virtually  untouched ,  and  neither  fiasco  taught  the  Comando  Supremo  the 
need  for  some  sort  of  Joint  air-naval  operations  center  and  staff. 

After  Matapan,  which  pointed  out  even  more  forcibly  than  Genoa  the 

need  for  Air  Force-Navy  cooperation ,  Cava  Hero  belatedly  Imposed  nett 

procedures  on  the  Air  Force.  Air  support  requests  could  now  go  directly 

to  the  airfields  in  south  Italy  and  the  Islands ,  Instead  of  travelling  up 

the  Navy  chain  of  comnand  to  Home,  across  Pome  to  the  Air  Ministry,  and 

down  the  Air  Force  chain  of  coimand  to  the  airfields .  Cooperation 

thereupon  Improved,  although  the  absence  of  a  joint  operations  center  and 

planning  staff  still  led  to  confusion,  duplication  of  effort,  and  Navy 
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complaints  of  insufficient  air  cover.  After  1941 ,  the  Air  Force's 
shortage  of  long-range  fighters  and  other  aircraft,  not  lack  of 
coordination ,  was  probably  the  chief  Impediment  to  effective  Navy  and  Air 
Porce  Joint  action. 

Army  and  Navy  cooperation  was  scarcely  better,  although  It  did 
Improve  slightly  In  the  course  of  the  conflict.  An  unspoken  Navy  reason 
for  rejecting  a  Malta  operation  In  1947  was  probably  unwillingness  to 
engage  in  Joint  planning  with  the  Army.  The  landing  might  also  make  a 
fleet  action  unavoidable  should  the  British  Alexandria  and  Gibraltar 
squadrons  attempt  to  save  Malta.  Subsequently ,  the  Navy's  losses  on  the 
Tunis  and  Benghazi  runs  convinced  It  that  lnterservlce  cooperation  was 
the  lesser  of  two  evils.  It  therefore  participated  wholeheartedly  In  the 
Joint  planning  of  the  1941-1942  Malta  project,  which  even  Included  direct 
cooperation  with  the  Germans. 

All  arms  Integration  within  each  service  was  more  prevalent  than 
lnterservlce  cooperation.  The  Army  began  the  war  with  a  doctrine  that 
proclaimed  the  absolute  primacy  of  the  Infantry:  "the  decisive  element  of 
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combat;  If  it  advances,  all  advance.  If  It  gives  way,  all  give  way.’  The 

doctrine,  however,  also  stressed  the  obvious  necessity  of 

infantry-artillery  integration .  Amor,  which  Italian  doctrine  tended  to 

see  as  an  Infantry  support  weapon,  was  similarly  tied  to  the  Infantry, 

except  for  light  tanks,  which  were  ’to  know  how  to  operate  with  the  other 
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[sic]  horse-borne  squadrons . ‘ 

The  Army,  for  all  its  faults,  never  permitted  regimental 
exclusiveness  to  get  in  the  way  of  all-ams  cooperation.  The  few  Italian 
mobile  units  that  accompanied  the  Afrlka  Korps  in  its  desert 
peregrinations  apparently  *  earned  far  more  quickly  than  the  British  the 
lesson  i rj  ar~- >  ,  artillery,  and  infantry  must  function  as  a  team.  The 
German  xa  •  may  have  helped,  but  Italian  doctrine,  precisely  because 
it  was  o  /lous  to  the  work  of  the  British  all -tank  theorists,  was 
already  predisposed  toward  Integration.  The  utter  Inadequacy  of  Italian 
equipment,  from  the  M13  and  M14  tanks  to  the  World  War  I  artillery  to  the 
rudimentary  coimunlcatlons  gear,  made  practice  more  difficult  and 
dangerous  than  theory.  But  the  Army's  record  of  all-arms  integration  Is 
a  relatively  good  one. 

The  Navy  was  rather  less  successful .  It  failed  throughout  the  war 
to  use  submarines  successfully  In  cooperation  with  surface  forces,  either 
as  pickets  or  In  ambush.  This  failure  was  primarily  due  to  the 
submarine' s  slow  speeds  and  Inadequate  communications,  partly  to  the 
great  and  ever-increasing  danger  of  British  submarine -hunting  aircraft. 
In  the  first  major  naval  clash,  off  Calabria  on  9  July  1940.  the  Navy 
Staff  also  failed  to  commit  its  light  craft  against  the  British  on  the 
nights  preceding  and  following  the  main  battle.  That  omission .  the 

German  naval  liaison  chief  Judged,  helped  rob  the  Navy  of  a  decisive 
5  0 


success . 
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The  Air  Force  record  on  all-arms  cooperation  was  rather  better  than 

the  Havy's.  Despite  Douhet,  the  Reel  a  Aeronautics  proved  not  entirely 

blind  Co  one  of  the  lessons  of  Spain,  the  need  for  fighter  escort  for 

bomber  formations  From  the  first  operations  against  France  in  1940. 

Air  Force  comtanders  attempted  wherever  possible  to  provide  escorts, 

although  Itallem  fighters  throughout  the  war  lacked  adequate  range  for 

this  purpose.  By  late  1941  the  Air  Force  had  also  discovered  the 

S  2 

synchronization  of  level  bombers,  dive  bombers,  and  torpedo  aircraft. 

Operational  mobility  and  flexibility  was  not  a  notable 
characteristic  of  Italian  forces,  and  in  this  respect  the  Army  was  once 
again  the  least  effective  of  the  services.  Given  its  limited 
motorization  and  almost  complete  lack  of  armor,  its  physical  mobility 
depended  on  the  march  performance  of  the  Infantry  which  although 
excellent  was  no  substitute  for  vehicles.  The  horse  cavalry  of  the 
celere  divisions  proved  of  some  use  in  Russia,  in  the  fluid  conditions  of 
the  sumters  of  1941  and  1942 ,  but  fast  tracked  or  half-track  vehicles 
would  have  been  more  effective.  The  standard  FIAT  and  Lancia  trucks  were 
excellent,  but  had  limited  off -road  mobility .  * 

In  the  Intellectual  sense,  the  Army  combined  a  doctrine  that 
preached  a  "war  of  rapid  decision"  with  a  command  and  staff  orgeml zatlon 
suited  only  for  static  warfare.  Corps  Staffs  such  as  that  of  the  Italian 

expeditionary  force  in  the  Ukraine  were  lirmoblle,  weighted  down  with  as 
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many  as  150  officers .  compared  to  66  in  a  German  corps  staff.  In  the 
judgement  of  a  German  general  staff  officer  with  long  experience  with  the 
Italian  Army, 

The  command  apparatus  is  ...  pedantic  and  slow.  The 


absence  of  sufficient  cormunl cations  equipment  renders 
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the  llnkj  to  the  subordinate  units  precarious.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  leadership  Is  poorly  Informed 
about  the  friendly  situation  and  has  no  capacity  to 

redeploy  swiftly.  The  working  style  of  the  staff  Is 

( 

schematic ,  static  funbeweallch] ,  and  In  some  cases 
lacking  in  precision . 

The  Army's  performance  on  all  fronts  confirms  this  picture.  The  only 
exceptions  were  the  few  Italian  mobile  units ,  such  as  the  Arlete  and 
Trieste .  that  operated  with  the  Afrlka  Korps.  These  units  also  suffered 
from  Inadequate  communications  and  vehicles.  But  by  dint  of  practice 
alongside  the  Germans ,  their  staffs  did  acquire  the  experience  anc  some 
of  the  habits  of  mind  netted  to  cope  with  rapidly  changing  situations  in 
a  war  without  fixed  fronts,  under  the  leadership  of  the  most  volcanically 
unpredictable  of  Germany's  generals.  The  coimander  of  the  Arlete  at  B1 
Alsmeln ,  General  Francesco  Arena,  still  found  Roussel's  habit  of  giving 
operation  orders  ovor  the  radio  rather  than  In  writing  a  shade  odd ,  but 
he  did  attempt  to  educate  the  Comando  Supremo  about  " the  advantages  of  a 
morale  and  operational  nature’  of  the  German  practice  of  commanding  from 
well  forward .*  Not  everyone  learned.  Rommel's  titular  superior 
throughout  most  of  the  campaign,  Bastlco,  continued  to  regard  German 
scurrying  about  the  battlefield  as  undignified  and  eccentric. 

The  Army's  weaknesses  In  operational  mobility ,  both  physical  and 
Intellectual ,  helped  produce  Its  ignominious  collapse  in  September  1943. 
Uha t  orders  to  resist  the  Germans  that  did  emerge,  reached  the  units 
belatedly  and  met ,  In  some  cases,  with  disbelief .  S*ift  German  action  In 
stoat  cases  forestalled  organized  resistance ,  and  the  lack  of  precision  of 
Army  Staff  work  was  much  In  evidence.  Roatta,  as  chief  of  staff,  at  one 
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point  ordered  the  principal  mobile  force  defending  Rome  to  fall  back  on 

Tivoli ,  east  of  the  capital.  Kith  a  front  facing  east  —  away  from  the 
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Germans.  He  was  evidently  confused. 

If  self-inflicted  material  penury  and  Intellectual  torpor 

overdetermined  the  Army's  lack  of  operational  mobility ,  the  navy's 

problem  was  not  physical  mobility ,  although  the  oil  shortage  of  1941  and 

later  did  paralyze  the  heavy  units.  Paradoxically,  the  Navy's  too 

efficient  solution  to  the  same  problems  of  communications  that  baffled 

the  Army  In  turn  created  a  new  kind  of  paralysis .  The  Navy  Staff  war 

room  In  Rome  had  sole  control  of  the  nature  and  timing  of  operations ,  the 

routes  the  fleet  was  to  follow,  and  the  assignment  of  aircraft,  surface 

forces,  and  submarines  to  the  fleet  coimander.  During  operations, 

Supermarlna  frequently  Invaded  the  prerogatives  of  the  fleet  conanander  by 
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countermanding  dispositions  or  ordering  changes  of  course.  This 
baneful  Influence  abated  only  slightly  after  the  dismissal  of  Cavagnarl 
following  Taranto.  At  the  end.  In  September  1943,  the  Navy  gave  marked 
proof  of  operational  mobility  --it  succeeded  In  moving  almost  Intact  to 
Malta  and  other  Allied  ports.  Of  the  major  units,  only  the  battleship 
Roma,  lost  to  a  Luftwaffe  glider-bomb,  failed  to  arrive  safely. 

The  Air  Force,  In  theory,  was  the  service  most  capable  of  mobility, 
both  physical  and  Intellectual .  But  the  reality,  as  with  all  Air  Forces, 
was  rather  different.  Mobility  depended  on  the  mobility  of  the  ground 
organization,  which  entered  the  conflict  with  serious  deficiencies .  The 
North  African ,  Dodecanese,  and  southern  Italian  airfields  In  many  cases 
lacked  the  hard  runways,  protected  dispersal  sites ,  and  support  equipment 
to  handle  the  numbers  of  aircraft  needed  to  maintain  air  super iori ty  and 
strike  offensively  at  enemy  ground  forces,  naval  targets,  or  the  British 


fleet  base  at  Alexandria.  The  British  desert  counteroffensive  of 
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December  1940  soon  deprived  the  Reala  Aeronautic a  of  its  African  forward 

bases.  Air  Force  coamuni cations  also  Impeded  operational  mobility.  Air 

units  In  Libya  had  to  borrow  much  of  their  land-line  net  from  the  Army. 

and  land-lines  In  Cyrenalca  tended  to  suffer  from  the  attentions  of  the 

Arab  Inhabitants .  Voice  radio  for  fighters  was  not  widely  available 

until  1942.  In  the  end ,  however,  most  of  the  Air  Force's  remaining 

serviceable  combat  aircraft  managed  to  transfer  to  the  Allies  in 

September  1943.  although  with  the  Inevitable  loss  of  the  grc'ind 
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organization  and  of  mountains  of  equipment. 

The  services*  record  In  adapting  their  operational  concepts  to 
available  technology  was.  with  a  few  exceptions,  disastrous .  In  the  Army 
and  Wavy,  doctrine  Inhabited  the  adoption  of  new  technology;  In  the  Air 
Force,  absence  of  doctrine  had  the  same  effect.  In  all  services, 
Intellectual  rigidity  and  a  self-satisfied  lack  of  curiosity  about 
developments  elsewhere  meant  that  combat,  when  It  came,  was  a  shocking 
chastisement  of  intellectual  backwardness. 

The  Army  was  the  worst  offender.  It  began  with  the  two  mistaken 
assumptions  It  had  held  fiercely  through  the  lnterwar  period:  that  the 
Alps  were  the  most  likely  theater  of  war  and  that  numbers  were  decisive. 
The  first  assumption  fell  away  In  1940.  The  second,  despite  repeated 
demonstrations  of  ics  fallaciousness ,  determined  Italian  doctrine,  and 
force  structure  --  and  hence  use  of  technology  —  until  1943.  The  Army, 
In  the  lnterwar  period  and  In  World  War  II.  faced  uncomprehend lngly  a 
simple  choice.  It  could  either  devote  Its  available  funds,  raw 
materials,  and  Industrial  capacity  to  creating  a  small,  well-led,  mobile, 
and  at  least  partly  armored  force,  or  It  could  spread  those  same 
resources  thinly  through  a  large,  disorganized .  and  pathetically  equipped 
nob  of  infantry  --  a  World  War  I  Army  for  a  war  of  machines. 
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Its  leaders,  with  encouragement  from  Mussolini ,  but  on  their  own 

responsibility,  chose  nosers.  After  the  outbreak  of  European  war  In 

1939,  the  Army  Staff  began  to  have  second  thoughts  about  the  120  division 

target  figure  It  and  Mussolini  had  arrived  at.  Despite  Cvazlanl's 

attempt  to  hold  the  lino  at  one  hundred  divisions,  the  final  figure 

selected  for  the  spring  1940  moblllzaton  was  seventy-three.  But  once  at 

war,  the  Army  began  to  grow.  By  1941,  Cavallero  claimed  to  perceive  that 

" the  general  experience  of  the  war  to  date  has  emphasized  the  importance 

of  quality  rather  than  numbers."  nevertheless,  he  also  prepared  and 

Implemented  with  enthusiasm  a  Mussolini  plan  to  expand  the  Army  to  eighty 
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divisions .  The  German  example  of  maintaining  enough  divisions  to 

rotate  sorely  tried  ones  out  of  the  line ,  rather  than  destroying  cohesion 

by  constantly  adding  untried  replacements,  may  also  have  contributed  to 
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this  megalomania.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  Army  swelled  to  ninety-one 
divisions  by  mld-1943. 

This  mass  of  manpower  obscured  the  Importance  of  machines,  and 

diluted  the  Impact  of  what  equipment  industry  did  manage  to  produce. 

Badogllo  was  so  uninterested  In  mechanized  warfare  that  his  only  recorded 

comment  on  a  perceptive  Army  Intelligence  analysis  of  German  methods  In 

July  1940  was  ' we'll  study  It  when  the  war  Is  over.'  It  required  a 

direct  order  from  Mussolini  that  same  month  to  compel  the  War  Ministry 

bureaucracy  to  begin  work  on  a  7$ on  gun  tank,  which  In  the  event  was  not 

ready  until  collapse  In  1943  rendered  It  superfluous .  The  Army  placed  a 

slightly  higher  priority  on  artillery .  But  even  this  need,  which  the 

most  hidebound  of  the  Badogllo  traditionalists  recognized,  took  second 

place  to  manpower.  Of  the  7,970  cannon  with  which  the  Army  entered  World 
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War  II,  only  24 6  had  been  produced  after  1930.  Modern  artillery , 
some  of  it  excellent,  only  became  available  in  moderate  quantities  In 
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1941  and  after,  and  those  quantities  barely  kept  pace  with  losses.  The 
Army’s  record  on  motor  transport  was  only  slightly  less  disastrous .  The 
Ministry  of  War  had  failed  to  anticipate  before  June  1940,  and  to 
recognize  thereafter ,  the  extent  of  motorization  that  mobile  warfare 
demanded. 

It  was  In  areas  such  as  communications,  where  relatively  small 

investment  could  have  produced  dramatic  results,  that  the  Army  failed 

most  dismally.  Italian  tank  crews  suffered  without  voice  radios  until 

1941.  Sven  after  thi.t,  no  long  distance  radio  that  could  operate  on  the 
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move  existed.  Nor  did  anyone  thin*  to  provide  Inexpensive  items  such 
as  the  compensated  vehicle  compasses  essential  In  the  desert  —  this 
despite  thirty  years  of  Italian  military  experience  in  Libya.  When  the 
reconnaissance  units  of  the  Italian  mobile  divisions  fighting  alongside 
the  Afrlka  Korps  belatedly  received  their  first  armored  cars  In 
1941-1942 ,  the  cotmanders  had  to  stop  and  walk  some  distance  from  their 
vehicles  before  taking  bearings  with  a  hand  compass.  Sven  that  excellent 
and  Inexpensive  Infantry  weapon,  the  Slims  mortar,  was  In  short  supply  and 
Ill-provided  with  aimunltlon  until  1941. 

The  Navy  has  enjoyed  the  best  reputation  of  the  services  in 
harmonizing  doctrine  and  technology,  but  on  close  examination  Its  record 
Is  hardly  a  triumphant  one.  The  chief  areas  of  nsvai  Innovation  before 
and  during  World  War  II  were  aircraft  carriers,  submarines,  and  anti¬ 
submarine  equipment ,  and  the  weapons  of  coastal  warfare:  mines, 

land-based  torpedo  aircraft,  and  light  surface  forces.  Navy  difficulties 
with  aircraft  carriers  mid  tor  pedo -bomber s ,  already  mentioned,  were 
largely  political ;  the  other  problems  were  entirely  the  Davy's  own. 

In  June  1940  Italy  had  one  of  the  largest  submarine  forces  In  the 
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world.  But  technical  difficulties ,  from  a  submersion  time  three  times 


that  of  German  boats,  to  a  surface  speed  of  only  11-12  knots .  to  an 

Inadequate  torpedo  capacity  and  too-short  periscopes ,  rendered  them 
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relatively  Ineffectual .  Many  of  these  defects  were  the  consequence 
not  of  technological  lag.  but  of  the  navy's  lntemar  submarine  doctrine, 
which  stressed  the  daytime  submerged  ambush  to  the  detriment  of  all 
else.  The  Navy  failed  equally  In  anti-submarine  warfare ;  sonar  did  not 
appear  on  Italian  escort  vessels  until  early  1942.  Depth  charge 
technology,  use  of  aircraft  against  submarines,  and  anti-submarine 
tactical  theory  remained  rudimentary.**  The  Navy  Staff  did  recognize 
the  usefulness  of  mines,  to  which  it  assigned  the  task  of  blocking  the 
Sicily  channel  to  east-west  British  traffic.  Cavagnaxl ,  however,  refused 
to  adjust  spending  priorities  to  reflect  the  Importance  of  this  mission. 
Battleships  came  first,  and  In  1940  the  Navy  entered  the  war  with  mines 
that  were  aJraost  all  World  War  I  surplus.  Subsequently.  Increased 
research  and  development  efforts,  and  above  all,  German  willingness  to 
make  available  modern  mines,  made  possible  such  successes  as  the  virtual 
destruction  In  December  1941  of  * Force  K,"  the  British  Malta  surface 
squadron.66  But  on  the  whole,  the  Italian  mine  effort  was  a  major 
missed  opportunity. 

One  technologically  sophisticated  weapon  that  belatedly  prospered 
despite  Navy  staff  neglect  was  the  ‘ malale *  ['hog'],  the  frogman-guided 
torpedo  that  sank  the  battleships  Valiant  and  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Alexandria.  This  was  the  one  major  weapon  of  the  Second  World  War  that 
Italy  developed  first,  building  on  a  tradition  Inaugurated  In  World  War 
I,  when  Italian  swlirtners  and  torpedo  boats  had  accounted  for  two 
Austro-Hungarian  battleships.  However,  the  malall  were  anything  but  a 
Navy  Staff  product:  they  did  not  fit  Into  Suoermarlna ' s  Jutland-style 
operational  concept.  Only  the  emergencies  of  1935-1936  and  1940  gave  the 
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devoted  hand  of  diving  enthusiasts  at  the  La  spezla  submarine  flotilla  a 

chance  to  develop  their  weapons:  the  torpedoes .  the  explosive  motorboats 

that  accounted  for  the  cruiser  York  In  March  1941.  and  the  frogman-borne 

limpet  mines  that  destroyed  shipping  at  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  and 

elsewhere .  Navy  Staff  indifference  starved  the  program  between  1936  and 
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the  Munich  crisis  of  1938,  and  only  after  the  battle  off  Calabria  did 

Cavagnarl  suddenly  discover  that  he  had  a  weapon  that  cost  little,  risked 

little  except  the  lives  of  those  skilled  and  brave  enough  to  employ  It, 

and  offered  much.  Had  the  * malall *  been  operationally  ready  in  June 

1940,  Italy  would  have  had  the  weapon  It  needed  for  the  devastating 

Initial  blow  that  the  Germans  and  British  expected,  but  which  never  came. 

Sven  the  Navy's  conventional  surface  forces  had  avoidable  defects. 

Same  units,  particularly  the  Li ttorlo-class  battleships  and  Zara  and 

Bolzano-class  heavy  cruisers,  were  fully  up  to  world  standards  except  for 

two  vital  details,  their  rangefinders  and  main  guns.  The  Navy  had 

Inexplicably  preferred  the  highest  possible  muzzle  velocity  to 
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accuracy.  Most  of  the  light  cruisers  were  a  foreseeable  disaster; 

built  for  speeds  approaching  40  knots,  they  tended  to  disintegrate  when 

hit,  and  had  Inadequate  protection  against  heavy  seas.  Destroyers  tended 

to  swamp;  the  fleet  lost  two  escorts  in  this  manner  while  returning  from 

the  second  battle  of  the  Slrte  In  March  1942. 

If  the  Navy's  technological  effectiveness  was  mixed,  the  Air  Force 

picture  was  one  of  almost  unrelieved  disaster.  This  was  not  primarily 

the  result  of  operational  doctrine ,  although  the  Air  Force  did  make 

obeisance  to  Douhet  by  attempting  to  develop  a  heavily-armed  four  engine 
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bomber.  The  Plagglo  P  108  or  * flying  weakness "  entered  service  only 
In  late  1942,  and  was  so  unreliable  mechanically  that  it  tended  to 
disappear  without  trace  over  the  Mediterranean .  Air  Force  technological 
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failure,  however,  was  first  of  all  the  result  of  its  tactical 

conceptions ,  not  of  its  largely  non-existent  operational  ones.  The  Air 

Force’s  pilots  m rejected '  the  monoplane  fighter.  Low  wing  loading  made 

the  twin  machine  gun ,  wood  and  fabric  biplane  more  maneuverable,  more 

suitable  for  aerobatic  display  and  Individual  virtuosity.  The  biplane 

had  also  served  well  In  Spain.  Consequently  the  Air  Force  Ignored  until 

1939  developments  such  as  the  Messerschmltt  Bf  109,  Hurricane,  and 

Spitfire,  and  failed  to  press  development  of  the  1 ,200-1 ,S00  horsepower 
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engines  required  to  propel  heavily  armed  fighters.  only  the 
Importing  and  licensed  production  of  balmier  Bern  motors  In  1940-1941 
solved  this  problem,  at  least  In  part,  and  allowed  the  air  Industry  to 
begin  designing  marginally  adequate  fighters  such  as  the  Hacchl  MC  202, 
which  entered  service  In  late  1941.  Its  successor,  the  MC  205,  was  the 
equal  of  the  P  5 ID  Mustang  at  low  altitudes.  Few  saw  combat. 

The  relative  Ineffectiveness  of  the  Air  Force's  ground  attack 
aircraft  and  bombers  stemmed  In  part  from  the  same  engine  difficulties 
that  plagued  the  fighters,  and  In  part,  from  doctrinal  rigidity.  The 
pre-war  Air  Force  staff  neglected  ground  attack  for  the  same  reason  it 
had  fought  the  Navy  over  torpedo  -  bomber  s :  the  mission  Implied 
subordination  to  another  service.  Prlcolo' a  late  1939  ' new  look"  came 
too  late  to  give  Italy  an  adequate  ground  attack  aircraft ;  the  fall -back 
solution  was  to  buy  Ju  87  stukas  from  the  Germans  after  Italian 
dive-bomber  designs  proved  more  dangerous  to  their  crews  than  to  the 
enemy.  The  Air  Force's  mainstay  was  hlgh-altltude  level  bombing  with  the 
FIAT  BR  20,  the  Savola-Marchettl  SM  79,  and  the  Cant.  Z  1007 ,  the  Air 
Force's  principal  bombers  through  the  conflict. 

Italian  bombing,  however,  was  remarkably  Ineffectual. 
Misinterpreted  experiments  In  the  1930s  had  persuaded  the  Air  Ministry 
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that  large  numbers  of  30  to  100  kg.  bombs  were  the  most  effective  way  to 

attack  even  small  armored  moving  targets  such  as  ships.  Italy  therefore 

entered  world  War  II  with  a  shortage .  not  remedied  until  1941.  of  the 

heavy  ordnance  needed  to  make  an  Impression  on  the  British  Mediterranean 

fleet.  Italian  fuses  proved  unreliable,  and  bomb  casings  often  split 

open  on  lapact.  Incendiaries  used  briefly  over  Malta  had  the 

disconcerting  hetblt  of  bursting  immediately  upon  release,  destroying  the 

aircraft.  Despite  research  throughout  the  conflict .  the  Air  Force  even 
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faiied  to  procure  an  Illumination  rocket  that  worked.  Bombslghts  and 

bombing  procedure  remained  rudimentary:  no  stabilizing  gyroscopes,  and 

no  Intercom  between  pilot  and  bombardier,  at  least  on  the  SM  79.  To 

confer  with  the  pilot  or  request  a  second  pass,  the  bombardier  had  to 

crawl  up  to  the  cockpit.  The  consequent  lack  of  camminl  cation  led  an 

entire  formation  to  drop  Its  bombs  on  the  Italian  fleet  rather  than  on 
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the  British  during  the  battle  off  Calabria. 

Finally,  despite  thn  existence  of  a  much -publicized  school  for 

Instrument  flying.  Itallm  line  aircraft  lacked  most  conason  blind-flying 

Instruments  and  electronic  navigational  aids.  The  Air  staff  does  not 

seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  problem  until  the  fiasco  of 

the  dispatch  of  the  air  corps  to  the  Channel  In  September  1940.  Five  of 

seventy-seven  aircraft  crashed  during  the  Initial  flight  to  Belgium,  and 

the  corps  lost  a  further  fourteen  from  fog.  rain,  and  Icing,  compared  to 
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eight  from  enemy  action. 

The  Integration  of  the  armed  forces'  supporting  activities  Into 
their  operational  practices  presents  a  mixed  picture.  Army  Intelligence, 
communications .  supply,  and  transportation  suffered  from  the  same 
self -induced  penury  that  crippled  the  Army  at  all  levels.  But  the  Army 
also  showed  little  aptitude  at  Integrating  these  activities  Into  the  ’ war 
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of  rapid  decision .’  Intelligence  was  a  relatively  neglected  aspect  of 

operational  planning ,  and  commanders  In  the  field  tended  to  make 

insufficient  use  of  Intelligence  resources.  Neglect  did  not  prevent  the 

Army's  central  Intelligence  organization ,  the  Servlzlo  Informazlonl 

Mllltarl  (SIN),  from  managing  occasional  successes.  One  was  of  decisive 

operational  Importance:  In  April  1941  SIN  used  Its  command  of  Yugoslav 

cyphers  to  disorganize  with  bogus  orders  a  dangerous  Yugoslav  advance 

against  the  poorly  defended  rear  of  the  Italian  force  In  Albania.  In  the 

desert ,  command  of  the  U.s.  Army  BLACK  cypher,  which  SIN  had  secured 

through  a  brilliant  embassy  bag  Job ,  gave  Rontnel  almost  six  months  of 

Invaluable  Information  about  British  forces  and  intentions  through  the 

radiograms  of  the  U.S.  military  attach 6  In  Cairo  --  even  If  Cavallero  did 

not  bother  to  read  the  resulting  summaries . 74  SIN  radio  Intercept 

units  working  on  British  cyphers  also  provided  valuable  tactical  and 

operational  Intelligence.  But  SIN  also  displayed  a  conspicuous  tendency 

throughout  the  war  to  overestlnute  enemy  strength;  In  May-June  1940  It 

doubled  French  ground  strength  In  Tunisia,  striking  terror  Into  the 

hearts  of  Grazlanl  and  Badogllo.  In  September  1943,  It  apparently 
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multiplied  German  strength  around  Rome . 

In  the  areas  of  supply  and  transportation,  the  Army's  operational 

concept,  the  ' war  of  rapid  decision,’  was  totally  divorced  from  existing 

Italian  capabilities .  The  Army's  supply  organization  functioned 

adequately  In  slow-moving  or  static  actions,  but  failed  to  support  swift 

movement  In  North  Africa,  Greece,  and  Russia.  Supply  was  overcentralized 

at  Army  level,  leaving  forward  units  at  the  mercy  of  the  vagaries  of  the 
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Intenden za .  In  North  Africa  the  bottleneck  was  the  sea  link,  along 

with  the  vast  distances  between  ports  and  front.  The  Army  Staff  and 
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and  curb  the  size  of  bureaucracies  and  rear-area  units  meant  that  Italian 

divisions  In  combat  suffered  regular  shortages.  In  the  Greco-Albanlan 

campaign ,  a  port  bottleneck  also  produced  shortages  at  the  front , 

although  Italian  retreat  subsequently  shortened  overtaxed  supply  lines , 

and  Cavallero  ultimately  overcame  the  crisis.  In  Russia  the  Army 

initially  provided  a  supply  organization  only  suitable  for  static 

warfare,  which  led  to  serious  difficulties  during  the  headlong  German 

advance  of  sumoer-fall  1941.  Reinforcement  with  trucks  desperately 

needed  In  North  Africa  ultimately  assured  Italian  forces  adequate  support 

except  during  rapid  movement .  The  transportation  services  appear  to  have 

functioned  reasonably  well  where  rail  networks  were  available,  and  as 

well  as  could  be  expected  In  North  Africa ,  where  the  long  road  from 
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Tripoli  eastward  ate  up  much  of  the  fuel  intended  for  the  front. 

The  supporting  activities  of  the  Navy  were  relatively  well 

Integrated.  Naval  intelligence  focused  narrowly  on  enemy  order  of 

battle,  movements,  and  communications .  Within  these  limits,  and  despite 

its  absence  of  decryption  machines  or  sophisticated  alt  reconnaissance 

techniques,  it  was  reasonably  effective .  It  apparently  deciphered  major 

portions  of  the  British  operation  order  five  days  before  the  battle  off 
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Calabria,  and  Its  decryption  teams  on  board  the  fleet  flagship 
provided  timely  tactical  Intelligence .  It  failed,  however,  to  maintain 
an  effective  agent  network  at  Alexandria,  and  the  British  were  able  to 
conceal  temporarily  disasters  such  as  the  sinking  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Vaiiant  in  December  1941 . 

In  the  decisive  area  of  communications  security,  naval  intelligence 
failed  completely ,  although  In  the  company  of  the  Germans,  at  whose 
Insistence  the  Navy  adopted  Hagelln  cypher  machines  In  1940.  The  British 
cracked  this  source  of  ULTRA  Intelligence  by  early  1941,  In  time  for 
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Matapan,  but  did  not  read  it  continuously  and  currently  until  summer -fall 

1941.  Prom  that  point ,  Josses  on  the  Libyan  run  rose  dramatically 

whenever  Malta  was  capable  of  using  the  Intelligence  gained.  In  November 

1941,  losses  were  over  sixty  percent  of  tonnage  shipped.  Italian 

submarines  also  suffered  as  a  result  of  this  and  other  breaches  of 
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securl ty . 

Naval  supply  and  transport  arrangements  were  on  the  whole 

excellent .  Fleet  units  managed  a  relatively  high  state  of  readiness 

throughout  the  war,  and  the  Navy  and  the  naval  shipyards  were  able  to 

repair  two  of  the  three  battleships  sunk  at  Taranto.  Port  and  sea 

transport  arrangements  also  generally  functioned  well ,  despite  the  Army's 

Insistence  on  operating  In  areas,  such  as  Albania  and  North  Africa,  where 

unloading  facilities  were  totally  Inadequate.  Between  28  October  1940 

and  30  April  1941  the  Navy  moved  to  Albania  almost  half  million  troops 

and  over  half  a  million  tons  of  equipment  and  supplies.  On  the  North 

African  run  the  Navu  had  more  difficulty,  given  British  decryption  of 

Italian  convoy  orders  and  the  swiftness  with  which  Malta  forces  could 

exploit  that  Intelligence .  The  sharp  rise  In  ship  losses  In  October - 

November  1941  led  the  Navy  to  escort  convoys  with  battleships ,  and  the 

Luftwaffe  soon  returned  In  force  to  restore  order.  But  after  August  1942 

the  revival  of  Malta  and  the  TORCH  landings  ultimately  throttled  the 

supply  line  to  Africa,  despite  the  Navy's  sacrifice  of  Increasing  numbers 

of  escorts  and  merchant  ships.  In  aggregate  terms,  nevertheless ,  eighty- 

three  percent  of  the  2.68  million  tons  of  cargo  shipped  to  Africa  arrived 
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safely,  despite  Malta  and  ULTRA. 

The  Air  Force’s  support  services  were  relatively  less  efficient  and 
well -integrated  than  those  of  the  Navy.  Air  Intelligence  does  not  appear 
to  have  distinguished  Itself  especially  In  the  course  of  the  conflict. 
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except  for  gross  overestimates  of  Prench  air  strength  in  June  1940. 
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Strategic  reconnaissance  was  almost  non-existent  at  the  outset,  but 

Improved  once  camera -equipped  me  202s  became  available  in  1942. 

maintenance  and  supply  tended  Co  be  inadequate.  Air  Force  ground 

transport ,  as  mentioned  in  discussing  operational  mobility,  mas  initially 

unable  to  meet  demands  placed  upon  it,  particularly  in  the  North  African 

wastes.  The  Air  Force  did  develop  a  modest  airlift  capability,  which  it 

used  at  A nay  request  to  ship  troops  to  Albania,  and  all  the  necessities 

of  war,  "from  torpedoes  to  women,  from  artillery  amunltlon  to  mail,  from 
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cannon  to  bocce  games’  co  North  Africa.  Resources  were  always 

unequal  Co  demand,  which  by  early  1942  also  Included  the  Malta  landing; 

Luftwaffe  help  was  Increasingly  necessary .  Finally,  the  Air  Force  and 

Army  did  not  foresee  the  vital  Importance  of  supply  drops,  particularly 

in  mountains  --  a  remarkable  omission,  given  the  Army's  Alpine 

fixation.  The  two  services  had  to  improvise  dropping  containers  and 
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procedures  in  the  midst  of  the  winter  campaign  in  Albania. 

The  armed  forces'  operational  concepts  were  largely  Inadequate  to 

the  strategic  objectives  assigned,  just  as  those  strategic  objectives 

were  Inadequate  to  the  political  goals  of  the  Fascist  leadership.  The 

Army's  operational  doctrine,  proved  in  Ethiopia  and  not  sufficiently 

disproved  in  Spain,  was  one  of  the  rapid  advance  by  truck  or 

bicycle-borne  Infantry  hordes ,  backed  by  road-bound  artillery  and  three 
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and  half  ton  temks .  Balstrocchl  and  Parianl,  the  chiefs  of  scaff 

responsible ,  had  forgotten  during  the  "easy  wars"  of  the  1930s  that  the 
elan  of  the  Bersaollerl  was  no  answer  to  artillery  and  automatic  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  determined  and  reasonably  competent  troops. 

To  compound  the  confusion,  Parianl  added  his  own  organizational 
revolution,  conversion  of  the  Army's  three-regiment  divisions  into 
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two-reglment  "binary*  divisions,  which  by  doctrine  were  supposed  to  be 
capable  only  of  frontal  attack.  “La  manovra."  In  Parian!' s  lexicon,  was 
Che  sole  prerogative  of  the  Army  corps.  Italy's  improvised  offensive  in 
the  Western  Alps,  willed  by  Mussolini  In  mid-June  1940,  should  have 
suggested  that  something  was  badly  wrong.  All  along  the  front  AlPlnl  and 
motorized  units  dashed  forward  Into  the  French  artillery  killing  zones 
and  stopped.  The  Army  Staff  apparently  blamed  failure  on  Inadequate 
artillery  support,  due  to  the  Improvised  nature  of  the  operation  -- 
rather  than  on  an  operational  concept  that  assigned  to  poorly  trained 
Infantry  tasks  of  offensive  deep  penetration  that  no  Infantry  in  the 
world  could  accomplish  against  an  unshadten  defense.  The  Army's  second 
experiment  along  these  lines,  the  October  1940  attack  on  Greece,  had 
results  that  were  truly  catastrophic.  The  Greeks  had  numerical 
superiority  after  full  mobilization,  and  the  Germans  were  Initially 
neither  willing  nor  able  to  rercue  the  Army  from  the  consequences  of  Its 
operational  concept. 

Finally,  the  Army  might  have  learned  the  lesson  In  North  Africa 

between  December  1940  and  February  1941,  where  it  Jost  perhaps  10,000 

dead  and  133,000  prisoners .  Infantry  hordes  In  the  desert  Inflated 

supply  requirements  without  a  corresponding  Increase  In  either  offensive 

or  defensive  power.  Some  officers  at  the  Comando  Supi e/no  did  recognize 

by  July  1941  that  "a  single  motorized  division,  BVBN  FOR  DEFENSE  AND 

OCCUPATION  MISSIONS,  was  the  capability  of  four  Infantry  divisions ,  while 

It  eats  only  a  fourth  as  much  and  require .  ly  a  fourth  as  much 

8  5 

transport  from  Italy."  Cavallero  nevertheless  railed  to  reduce  the 

number  of  useless  mouths  while  fully  motorizing  the  rest.  Mussolini' s 

own  rage  for  numbers  and  the  prestige  Importance  of  outnumbering  the 
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Germans  In  Africa  were  doubtless  partly  responsible .  But  the 
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ultimate  source  of  the  problem  was  that  Cavallero  himself  continued  to 

trust  in  numbers.  He  wanted  to  bring  the  forces  in  north  Africa  up  to 

sixteen  divisions ,  of  which  all  except  two  or  three  would  of  necessity  be 
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foot  Infantry.  In  the  event ,  the  Army  managed  to  maintain  the 

equivalent  of  at  least  eight  foot  Infantry  divisions  in  North  Africa 

until  El  Alameln.  As  late  as  July  1942  the  Comando  Supremo  proposed  to 

reinforce  Libya  by  adding  a  further  67,000  troops  to  the  mostly  immobile 
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ISO, 000  already  there. 

The  Navy's  operational  concept  of  only  fighting  fleet  actions  close 

to  Italy  and  at  a  decisive  superiority  of  force  was  ill-suited  to 

securing  the  strategic  objective  Mussolini  and  Badogllo  ha d  initially 

set,  control  of  the  Medlterraneem .  In  the  battle  off  Caletbrla  and  later, 

the  Navy  failed  even  to  adhere  to  its  own  operatlonai  concept,  and 

retreated  in  confusion  from  a  slower  opponent  that  was  outnwhbered  in 
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moat  respects,  but  markedly  more  aggressive .  Subsequent  Reel  a  Marina 
operations,  however,  were  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  service's 
preferred  mission,  the  protection  of  supply  to  North  Africa.  In  this  the 
Navy  was  at  a  partial  disadvantage,  given  its  overemphasis  on  the  battle 
fleet  to  the  detriment  of  escorts  and  coastal  warfare.  But  within  the 
llsiltatlons  the  escort  shortage  and  the  successes  of  ULTRA  imposed.  It 
succeeded  in  achieving  a  reasonably  close  match  between  operational 
concept  and  strategic  objective . 

In  Its  operational  concepts ,  Insofar  as  It  had  any,  the  Air  Force 
abandoned  Douhet  except  for  his  Insistence  on  securing  air  superiority . 
It  Instead  attempted  to  contribute  to  the  general  strategic  objective  of 
Mediterranean  primacy,  but  without  having  thought  tnrough  precisely  how 
to  contribute .  In  ther  ,  the  Air  Force  sought  to  concentrate  its 
centralized  firepower  Cazlone  dl  mass  a ')  on  strategically  decisive 


targets.  But  what  were  those  targets? 

In  the  air  operation  order  tor  attack  on  Greece ,  Prlcolo  set  the 
following  priorities :  ' defeat  the  enemy  Air  Forces ,"  1 counter  enemy 

naval  action and  "assist  ground  operations  on  Greek  territory  and  the 
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occupation  of  Corfti."  Thanks  apparently  to  Inadequate  discussion  of 

the  air  plan  with  Badogllo,  Prlcolo  had  given  support  of  ground  forces 

far  too  low  a  priority.  Neither  Greek  Air  Porce  nor  Navy  were  a  threat 

worthy  of  the  attention  assigned  them ,  but  it  soon  emerged  that  Italian 

ground  forces  needed  rescue  from  the  Greek  Army.  Prlcolo  had  to 

Improvise  ground-air  cooperation  arrangements ,  while  covertly  ignoring 

Mussolini's  wrathful  and  Impractical  demands  that  the  Air  Porce 

concentrate  on  enemy  morale  by  "sowing  panic  everywhere"  and  razing  to 
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the  ground  ‘all  urban  centers  of  over  10,000  population." 

In  North  Africa,  the  RAP's  system  of  forward  staging  fields,  fed 

from  bases  In  the  Nile  delta  outside  Italian  range,  made  It  relatively 

difficult  for  the  Regia  Aeronautics  to  convert  numerical  superiority  Into 

air  superiority .  Nor  was  the  RAP  cooperative:  badly  outnumbered  but 

determined  to  seize  the  Initiative,  It  struck  Immediately  at  Italian 

airfields  and  forward  ground  units.  The  Reolo  Bserclto ,  unused  to  air 

bombardment,  thereupon  clamored  for  standing  air  patrols  and  received 

them;  theater  command,  once  Grazlanl  took  over  after  Balbo" s  death  at  the 

end  of  June  1940,  belonged  to  the  Army.  Bven  under  Balbo  the  Air  Porce 

flew  SM  79  sorties  to  hunt  Individual  British  armored  cars.  The 

resulting  logistical  drain,  dispersal  of  effort,  and  absence  of  a  clear 
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operational  concept  frittered  away  the  Initial  Italian  advantage. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  the  Air  Force’s  Inexperience  at  supporting 
the  Navy  meant  that  ‘mass  action"  against  naval  targets  proved  Initially 
elusive.  Bomber  pilots  could  neither  find  nor  Identify  nor  hit  the 
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British  fleet.  And  the  Air  Stuff's  failure  to  recognize  early  the  need 
for  fighter  cover  for  the  fleet,  along  with  the  air  Industry's  Inability 
to  produce  long-range  fighters,  ul tlmately  crippled  the  Air  Force  In  i ts 
fall-back  objective  of  supporting  the  Navy  In  keeping  the  North  African 
sea  lanes  open.  That  objective  required  beating  Hal ta  down  —  a  task  the 
Kea la  Aeronautlca  proved  consistently  unequal  to.  Only  the  repeated 
cosml tment  of  large  Luftwaffe  forces  kept  Malta-based  British  surface, 
submarine,  and  air  units  from  blocking  the  Navy's  route  to  Tripoli. 

On  the  operational  as  on  the  strategic  level,  the  armed  forces  were 
generally  poor  at  placing  friendly  strength  against  enemy  weakness. 
Italian  strength  was  generally  lacking,  but  the  armed  forces  also  failed 
to  seek  out  what  enemy  weak  points  did  exist.  The  concept  of  a 
Schwervunkt .  whether  In  attack  or  defense,  was  conspicuous  by  Its 
absence;  the  even  distribution  of  weakness  and  failure  was  the  result. 
In  the  Alps  and  Greece,  Italian  forces  advanced  on  broad  fronts  and 
suffered  defeat  In  detail.  In  the  defense,  the  desire  to  be  strong 
everywhere  precluded  the  accumulation  of  mobile  reserves;  Grazlanl's 
December  1940  debAcle  and  the  rapid  collapse  In  Bast  Africa  bore  witness 
to  this  vice.  Later,  at  least  In  Africa,  the  Germans  selected  the 
Schwervunkt ,  but  only  Italian  mobile  units  such  as  the  Arlete  seem  to 
have  learned  to  concentrate  force  against  enemy  weakness.  In  Russia  the 
absence  of  concentration  was  not  entirely  the  Army's  fault.  The  Germans 
assigned  the  Italian  8th  Army  an  overwhelmingly  broad  front,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  supposed  lessons  of  the  winter  battles  of  1941  Hitler 
Insisted  that  the  Italian  deploy  all  assets  forward;  the  mobile  reserves 
would  be  German.  In  the  event,  those  reserves  failed  to  arrive  In 
sufficient  force. 


Navy  operational  doctrine  overemphasized  the  clash  of  battle  fleets 
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and  thus  placed  Italian  strength  directly  against  that  of  the  eneaty.  In 

practice ,  despite  the  collapse  of  the  French,  caution  dictated  not  even 

challenging  enemy  weakness,  as  off  Calabria,  although  the  Navy’s  own 

directives  stoutly  suggested  that  "the  danger  of  losses  Is  no  adeguate 

reason  for  not  undertaking  an  action,  or  breaking  one  off  once 
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begun."  The  Navy  Staff  also  rejected  the  Idea  of  night  actions  by 
heavy  units,  despite  the  advantages  the  night  offered  for  surprise 
concentration  of  forces,  at  least  until  most  British  ships  acquired 
dependable  radar  In  1941.  Italian  submarines  did  attempt  to  strike  from 
the  outset  at  what  the  Navy  Staff  took  to  be  enemy  weakness,  but  British 
anti-submarine  screens  held  them  off.  As  the  conflict  went  on,  shortage 
of  fuel  for  the  battleships  dictated  a  shift  In  emphasis  to  coastal 
warfare,  but  the  Navy  Staff  failed  to  develop  a  doctrine  adequate  to  the 
new  situation.  The  one  area  In  which  the  Navy  succeded  In  discovering 
and  exploiting  enemy  weakness  was  at  Alexandria  and  Gibraltar .  The 
eccentric  heroes  with  their  "malall"  were  a  classic  demonstration  of 
economy  of  force.  Imagination,  and  surprise.  But  they  were  hardly  a  Navy 
Staff  product,  and  they  left  little  mark  on  Navy  doctrine. 

Finally,  the  Air  Force  record  In  seeking  enemy  weakness  resembled 
that  of  the  Army.  The  Air  Staff  proved  unable  to  discern  and  concentrate 
on  a  Schwerounkt .  Prlcolo  and  his  successor  Fougler  insisted  that 
avoiding  dispersal  of  effort  demanded  that  they  control  everything  that 
flew,  then  surrendered  piecemeal  to  the  Incessant  demands  of  the  other 
services.  The  Air  Force's  Inability  to  set  priorities  and  feasible 
operational  objectives ,  and  stick  to  them,  was  the  decisive  Ingredient  of 


its  Ineffectiveness . 
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IV.  Tectlcal  Effectiveness 


The  threw  services  displayed  varying  degrees  of  tactical 
Ineffectiveness.  The  Army ' s  system  was  wildly  inconsistent  with  both 
strategic  objectives  and  operational  concepts.  The  " war  of  rapid 
decision '  required  deep  penetration  Into  the  enemy  rear.  But  Italian 
tactics  were  unsulted  to  producing  that  penetration,  as  a  British  analyst 
writing  In  late  1940  or  early  1941  noted:9* 

The  principal  characteristic  of  Italian  tactics  in  both 
theaters,  Libya  and  Bast  Africa,  has  been  rigidity. 

They  have  remained  attached  to  one  principle,  the 
concentration  of  the  greatest  possible  mass  for  every 
task  that  faces  them.  In  the  attack  they  deploy  this 
buss  in  line  and  rely  solely  on  weight  of  numbers  to 
clear  the  way. 

If  stalled,  Italian  units  attempted  to  regain  Impetus  by  coomittlng 

reserves  frontally  to  reinforce  failure. 

This  tactical  rigidity  was  partly  due  to  deficiencies  In  leadership 

and  training  that  rendered  Italian  units  Incapable  of  Infiltration  and 
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exceedingly  vulnerable  to  the  Infiltrations  of  others.  But  rigidity 
was  also  doctrinal:  the  Army's  conception  of  how  to  pit  Italian  strength 
against  enemy  weakness  assumed  that  Italy's  'eight  million  bayonets'  were 
Italy's  strength.  Italy's  antagonists ,  the  supposedly  decadent  British 
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and  French,  practiced  birth  control  and  were  thus  doomed  to  submersion 
under  wave  after  wave  of  Italian  assault  troops.  The  generals  Initially 
assumed  that  Infantry  and  artillery  alone  could  do  jobs  that  also 
required  tanks.  But  In  practice,  superiority  In  numbers  only  produced 
superior  numbers  of  dead,  missing,  maimed,  and  captured. 

Pre-war  doctrine  also  apparently  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  surprise,  and  assigned  rapid  exploitation  of  opportunities  to 
soft-skinned  motorized  forces  and  to  armored  divisions  equipped  with  the 
three  and  a  half  ton  L.3  tank.  Neither  type  of  unit  had  the  necessary 
striking  power  or  cross-country  speed.  Until  1941  the  Army  also  failed 
to  recognize  the  need  for  specialized  reconnaissance  units  to  ensure 

surprise,  to  avoid  It  from  the  enemy,  and  to  find  opportunities  to 
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exploit. 

The  Army  tactical  system  thus  proved  unable  to  dent  the  Alpine 

fortifications  of  the  Prench,  disperse  the  numerically  superior  Greeks, 

or  cope  with  the  mobile  counterblows  of  the  British  In  the  manner  the 

Improvised  strategic  concept  of  summer  1940  required.  Subsequently,  at 

least  In  North  Africa,  the  Army  system  underwent  modification  as  Italian 

units  learned  mobile  warfare  and  effective  anti-tank  tactics.  Despite 

the  Inadequacies  of  Its  equipment,  the  Arlete  division  soon  proved  Itself 

able  to  find  an d  attack  the  enemy's  flanks  and  rear,  to  use  deception  by 

feinting  withdrawal  or  creating  lsmtense  clouds  of  dust  to  bluff  the 
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superior  British  Into  pulling  back.  But  Arlete' s  relative  success 
did  not  have  the  Army-wide  Influence  It  should  have  had.  In  their 
limited  re-thlnklng  in  1941  and  1942,  Comando  Supremo  and  Army  Staff 
failed  to  devise  a  new  tacticaj  system  and  force  structure  --  baaed  on 
small  numbers  of  highly  trained,  well-equipped  troops  --  that  might  have 


enabled  Italy  to  suffer  Impending  defeat  without  humiliation. 
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The  Army  did  at  least  emphasize  the  Integration  of  all  arms: 

tactics  rested  on  Infantry-artillery  cooperation,  later  extended  to 

orator .  But  Inadequate  technology  and  training  limited  the  effectiveness 

of  cooperation.  In  the  offense,  Italian  artillery  was  frequently  unable 

to  cover  or  communicate  with  the  Infantry.  In  the  defense,  support  was 

generally  store  effective .  The  cantoander  of  the  Arlete  In  Its  final 

2>attle  at  SI  Alameln  could  claim  with  some  plausibility  that  Italian 

artillery ,  with  Its  emphasis  on  centralized  direction,  had  In  that 

set -piece  battle  cooperated  with  the  other  arms  store  effectively  than  had 
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German  artillery .  Integration  of  other  factors,  such  as  terrain, 

weather,  training,  qualities  of  the  troops,  and  morale  was  less 

successful.  The  Army's  Infantry -based  tactics  Inevitably  worked  best 

with  a  defensive  mission  and  In  hilly  or  siountalnous  country,  as  the 

dogged  stand  at  Keren  In  Bast  Africa,  Cavallero' s  laboriously  constructed 

• wall *  against  the  Greek  counteroffensive,  and  the  often  excellent 

Italian  performance  In  Tunisia  all  demonstrate.  But  the  Army  failed  to 

realize  the  full  extent  to  which  foot  Infantry  were  handicapped  In  the 

desert.  Bven  as  late  as  Bl  Alameln,  the  Comando  Supremo  was  intent  on 

sending  foot-borne  reinforcements.  Including  the  paratroops  of  the 
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Pol  core,  rather  than  artillery,  armor,  and  above  all  trucks. 

while  doctrine  was  responsible  for  much  of  Italian  rigidity,  the 
Artsy's  leadership  style  and  training  methods  were  equally  at  fault.  Its 
approach  to  morale,  unit  cohesion,  and  relations  between  officers,  NCOs , 
and  enlisted  men  was  inconsistent  with  any  tactical  system  aimed  at 
defeating  the  enemy.  The  nationwide  recruitment  system.  In  a  nation  as 
divided  by  dialects  and  particularisms  as  Italy,  made  unit  cohesion 
difficult  to  achieve  at  the  best  of  times.  OnJy  the  AlDlnl  were  exempt. 


Then  came  the  mobilization-demobilization  comedy  of  1940,  which  Impelled 
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the  Army  Staff  to  ship  to  Albania  units  hastily  filled  with  partially 
trained  reservists  or  untrained  recruits.  The  Albanian  cossnand  threw  the 
new  units  into  the  line  a  battalion  at  a  time,  as  they  disembarked ,  often 
without  their  supporting  weapons ,  communications ,  or  supply  echelons.  As 
Cavallero ,  himself  a  major  offender ,  put  it  unhappily  as  late  as  March 
1941,  "we  are  making  a  tossed  salad t"*00  Under  these  conditions ,  units 
blessed  with  particularly  inept  coimemders  simply  collapsed;  the  cases  of 
the  "Wolves  of  Tuscany"  and  Bari  divisions  were  especially 
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conspicuous . 

The  caste  mentality  of  the  officer  corps  precluded,  and  was 

designed  to  preclude,  a  relationship  of  trust  with  the  lower  orders.  In 

the  German  or  even  the  u.S.  Army,  which  was  in  practice  less  egalitarian 

than  the  German,  NCOS  could  become  officers.  In  Italy ,  the  battlefield 

commission  was  apparently  unknown.  The  NCO  corps  was  deliberately  small 

(only  41,200  NCOS  and  technical  specialists  to  56,500  officers  in  June 
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1940)  and  NCOS  served  primarily  in  administration .  Officers  had 

personal  servants,  better  uniforms  and  equipment,  more  leave,  and  above 

all,  more  and  better  food  and  drink  than  their  enlisted  men  --an  issue 

that  Kesselring  raised  several  times  with  Cavallero,  but  without 

result.*03  General  officers  tended  to  view  the  troops  with  a 
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patronizing  self-sufficiency  that  sometimes  cost  lives.  The 

exceptions  were  the  officers  of  the  Alplnl  and  elite  units  such  as  the 
Pol  gore,  where  comton  danger,  specialization,  and  esprit  de  corps  created 
a  bond  between  ranks  that  overcame  the  Army’s  hierarchical  mentality .  As 
one  Pol  go  re  recruit  noted  almost  with  wonder,  "if  we  have  to  Jump  off  a 
four  meter  wall,  the  senior  ranks  jump  first,  and  then  we  jump."  The 
usual  sort  of  Junior  officers ,  "full  of  exaggerated  dignity  and  bluster," 
did  not  survive  in  such  an  atmosphere.*0* 
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After  the  Initial  defeats,  and  at  the  urging  of  Mussolini  himself, 

the  Army  Staff  polled  subordinate  units  on  their  views  on  adopting  a 

common  ration  and  distribution  system  for  officers  and  men,  at  least  in 

the  field.106  The  replies  received  at  2nd  Army,  at  that  point 

occupying  Yugoslavia,  have  survived.  Most  corps  coimanders  were 

favorable  for  logistical  rather  than  leadership  reasons,  but  * the  mss  of 
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the  officers'  was  apparently  far  from  delighted .  One  ccamander 

Insisted  that  officers  were  simply  not  capable  of  functioning  on  the 
normal  enlisted  ration  of  a  mess  tin  slopped  full  of  pasta  or  crude 
minestrone:  ‘the  officers'  mess  relaxes  Crlstora]  and  puts  the  officer 


In  the  physical 

and 

psychological 

condl tl ons 

necessary 

for 

the 

accomplishment  of 

his 

far  from  easy 

task 

there  must 

be 

some 

differentiation  — 

for 

the  purposes  of 

the  officers'  morale. 
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The 

suppression  of  officers'  field  messes  might  also  produce  ‘excessive 

familiarity  [domes tl chezza ]  and  consequent  loss  of  prestige,'  as  well  as 

109 

a  loss  of  ‘collaboration  and  comradeship'  among  unit  officers. 

Finally,  the  new  system.  If  extended  to  garrison,  might  lead  to 

'diminution  of  the  already  tenuous  authority  of  the  young  subalterns ,  as 
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a  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  formal  distinctions."  The 

fierceness  of  the  officer  corps'  defense  of  ‘formal  distinctions" 
reflected  an  Inner  lack  of  confidence  In  Its  ability  to  lead. 

Correspondingly,  training  tended  to  be  Inconsistent  with  any 
effective  tactical  system.  Consoentators  on  the  pre-war  period  are 
practically  unanimous  In  suggesting  that  the  Army's  leaders  were 
oblivious  of  the  Importance  of  training.  In  a  book  otherwise  devoted  to 
defending  the  record  of  the  armed  forces  In  World  War  II,  one  eminent 
staff  officer  has  written  of  'the  widespread  assumption  that  In  battle, 
intuition  and  Individual  valor  counted  for  store  than  training. m111  The 


Army  sacrificed  unit  training  to  force  structure  megalomania ,  which 

produced  skeletal  units  Incapable  of  mounting  field  exercises ,  and  so 

diluted  the  officer  corps'  store  of  experience  and  talent  that  much  of 

the  training  actually  done  was  of  little  use. 

This  same  combination  of  megalomania  and  neglect  presided  over  the 

Army's  training  of  Its  junior  leaders.  Junior  regular  officers  were  In 

extremely  short  supply,  due  to  the  pre-war  practice  of  restricting  their 
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numbers  to  guarantee  all  regulars  a  career.  Worse,  according  to  one 

retired  general  whose  opinion  the  Comando  Supremo  found  worthy  of 

respect,  junior  regular  officers  In  too  many  cases  * allowed  themselves  to 

be  attracted  by  choice  to  the  quietism  of  sedentary  functions"  In  the 

Army's  immense  bureaucracy.113  If  regulars  were  in  short  supply  In 

line  units,  the  new  reserve  lieutenants  from  the  university  training 

courses  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Instructors  whom  one  senior  commander 

described  as  "so  Incompetent  as  to  give  rise  to  criticism  and  comments 
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among  the  officer  candidates."  Retreads  from  other  wars,  the  Army's 
other  principal  source  of  junior  officers,  had  even  less  training  In 
modem  warfare  than  the  green  lieutenants ,  and  were  In  many  cases 
unsul ted  to  the  physical  and  psychological  rigors  of  combat.  The 
deliberate  stunting  of  the  NCO  corps  did  the  rest:  this  was  an  Army  In 
which  competent  junior  leaders  were  the  exception . 

After  the  disasters  of  the  winter  of  1940-1941 ,  the  Army  staff 
under  Roatta  succeeded  at  least  In  part  In  diagnosing  the  problem. 
Roatta  found  It  necessary  to  point  out  In  a  circular  that  * Instructors 
are  to  keep  In  mind  that  battles  are  not  only  won  on  the  battlefield ,  In 
front  of  the  enemy,  but  also  In  the  barracks,  on  the  ranges,  and  In  field 
exercises ."  His  list  of  gaps  In  the  training  of  the  Army's  junior 
leaders  suggested  how  necessary  the  reminder  we  .  Officers  had: 
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1)  insufficient  capacity  for  command  flack  of 
authority ,  timidity  in  ordering  and  demanding . 
uncertainty  in  addressing  the  troops) . 

2)  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  side  of 
weapons. 

3)  list! ted  knowledge  of  small  unit  tactics. 

4)  rudimentary  knowledge  of  communications  equipment 
and  organization . 

5 )  insufficient  knowledge  of  how  Co  read  topographic 
maps ,  and  little  understanding  of  the  compass. 

6)  insufficient  knowledge  of  field  fortification . 

1)  Inadequate  conditioning  for  long  marches. 

8)  toCaJ  administrative  Ignorance. 

NCOS  suffered  from  even  worse  deficiencies ,  including  an  ’almost  total 
absence  of  initiative’ .  This  was  a  damning  Indictment  of  the  Army’s 

methods  to  date. 

Roatta' s  remedy  was  a  reasonable  one.  much  practice  In  platoon  and 
company  Cacclcs  ’using  a  variety  of  simple  tactical  situations ,  close  to 
the  real  thing."  Cavallero  also  took  a  hand  in  June  1941,  ordering  the 
creation  of  training  battalions  to  give  courses  to  the  Junior  leaders  of 
units  likely  to  be  committed  to  combat  soon.  Roatta's  implementing  order 
was  a  compound  of  coimon  sense  (as  much  live-fire  and  anti-tank  training 
as  possible )  and  bluster:  ’education  [la  cultural  counts  for  nothing’. 
La  cultura  might  Indeed  count  for  nothing  until  it  came  time  to  navigate 
in  the  desert  or  adjust  mortar  fire. 
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The  effect  of  the  Army  leadership's  new-found  Interest  In  training 
Is  hard  to  establish  with  precision.  However .  with  the  conspicuous 
exception  of  the  mobile  units  and  the  Pol  core  (which  appears  to  have 
attracted  large  numbers  of  career  officers ,  especially  nobles)  the 
divisions  In  north  Africa  tended  to  have  one  or  two  regular  officers  per 
battalion ,  or  less,  and  correspondingly  short  of  experienced  NCOs. 

The  reserve  officers.  In  the  words  of  a  division  cormander  at  SI  Alameln, 
were  willing  to  lea&n,  but  still  suffered  from  “ notable  deficiencies  In 

professional  preparation. “  The  result  was  Inevitably  to  overtax  the  few 

,  116 
regulars . 

One  further  2>uii  t-in  deficiency  In  training  which  the  Army  never 

even  attempted  to  remedy  was  what  the  military  attach 6  In  Berlin, 

commenting  on  the  disarray  of  8th  Army  In  Russia,  described  as  “the 
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principle  that  service  support  personnel  do  not  fight."  Italian 

support  and  headquarters  units,  unlike  German  ones,  did  not  train  as 

Infantry  and  normally  made  no  attempt  to  establish  all-round  defensive 
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perimeters  to  ward  off  enemy  raids.  In  North  Africa  this  principle 
proved  dangerous.  In  Russia  It  proved  fatal:  during  the  retreat  from 
the  Don,  Soviet  armor  patrols  attacked  the  main  Italian  logistical  base 
at  Kantemlrovka  and  routed  both  service  troops  and  thousands  of  Infantry 
undergoing  reorganl za ti on . 

Finally,  Army  support  capabilities  were  as  Inconsistent  with  any 
effective  tacticai  system  as  was  Army  training.  Pood,  except  for 
officers'  rations,  was  by  universal  testimony  execrable  In  quality  and 
Inadequate  In  quantity.  The  already  mentioned  over centralization  of  the 
intendenza ,  along  with  the  sea-link  bottleneck  and  the  vast  distances 
from  port  to  front,  meant  that  Italian  combat  units  In  North  Africa 


suffered  tegular  shortages  of  fuel,  food,  water,  anwnunltlon,  vehicles 
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weapons,  and  even  manpower.  But  neither  penury  nor  technological 

backwardness  dictated  uniforms  that  cane  unsewed ,  the  famous  * cardboard * 

boots  that  disintegrated  In  the  snow  and  nud  of  Albania,  or  the  Nat 

Ministry' s  rejection  of  requests  from  the  units  in  Russia  for  felt 

valenki  Instead  of  the  hobnailed  alpine  boots  that  Infallibly  caused 

frostbite.  Medical  services  and  field  sanitation  were  often  Inadequate. 

The  Army  began  the  Greek  campaign  with  two  ambulance  platoons  In  all  of 

Albania.  ItallJtn  units  In  North  Africa  were  perhaps  better  at  sanitation 

than  their  German  allies,  but  both  lived  amid  clouds  of  files  and 
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suffered  inordinately  from  dysentery  and  hepatitis . 

Army  supply  also  proved  poor  at  maintaining  the  vehicles  essential 

to  movement  and  support ;  In  November  1940  almost  2.000  of  Italy's  5 .140 

vehicles  In  North  Africa  were  out  of  service.  This  record  was  In  part  a 

consequence  of  Army  attempts  to  make  up  Its  shortage  of  military  vehicles 

by  requisitioning  civilian  trucks,  which  Inevitably  had  non-standard 

spare  part3.  Partly.  It  was  the  consequence  of  a  shortage  of  mechanics 

and  drivers.  The  Army  did  Improve,  at  least  In  North  Africa ;  by  August 
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1941.  only  1,500  of  8 ,500  trucks  were  out  of  service.  In  Russia, 

however,  the  War  Ministry  Inexplicably  failed  to  provide  low -temperature 
lubricants,  necessary  even  In  North  Italian  winters,  for  vehicles  and 
weapons.  This  Improvidence  was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  Army's 
dismal  tactical  record. 

Navy  tactics  are  far  less  easy  to  analyze  than  those  of  the  Arrmj . 

The  available  sources  usually  fall  to  describe  tactical  concepts  or 

training ;  this  lack  of  emphasis  Is  perhaps  Itself  a  reflection  of 

tactical  weaknesses.  The  chief  characteristics  of  Navy  tactics  were 
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rigidity  --  well  attested  to  by  pre-war  German  observers  --  and 
consequent  reluctance  to  exploit  opportunities .  Supermarlna ' s  dogma  that 
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Italy  must  not  lose  ships  paralyzed  tactical  as  well  as  operational 

Initiative,  and  was  out  of  step  with  the  wider  strategic  objective  of 

defeating  the  British  fleet,  or  even  with  the  Navy's  preferred  goal  of 

guaranteeing  supplies  for  North  Africa.  In  addition,  the  naval  high 

command's  Initial  vision  of  war  as  a  Mediterranean  Jutland  almost 

precluded  the  placing  of  Italian  strength  against  enemy  weakness. 

Caution  In  the  battle  off  Calabria  lost  Italy's  best  opportunity  to 

achieve  Its  primary  strategic  objective .  After  that  the  fleet  generally 

sought  to  avoid  British  heavy  units,  but  faiiecf  to  develop  new  tactical 

concepts  to  replace  the  Navy  Staff  vision  of  a  clash  of  battle  fleets. 

After  Matapan,  even  the  desperate  British  evacuation  of  Crete  under 

Luftwaffe  pounding  failed  to  lure  the  Navy  out.  when  the  British 

Gibraltar  force  sortled  In  September  1941,  the  Italian  battleship 

squadron  wandered  about  Indecisively,  then  at  Supermarlna ' s  orders 

swiftly  withdrew  even  after  the  Air  Force  correctly  reported  that  an 
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Italian  aircraft  had  torpedoed  the  battleship  Nel son .  The  Navy  s 

refusal  to  contemplate  offensive  night  actions  or  risk  defensive  ones 
Introduced  a  further  rigidity:  throughout  the  conflict,  even  when  In 

contact ,  Italian  heavy  units  felt  compelled  to  turn  for  home  as  the  sun 
set. 

The  Navy  was  more  aware  than  the  Army  of  the  Importance  of  surprise 

and  rapid  exploitation,  but  was  disinclined  to  reek  them.  In  April  1940 

Cavagnarl  claimed  that  surprise  against  enemy  bases  was  Impossible  to 

achieve,  slnct *  the  British  and  Prench  navies  were  already  mobilized .  As 

the  British  demonstrated  at  Taranto,  the  malall  at  Alexandria,  and  the 

Japanese  at  Pearl  Harbor,  this  was  nonsense.  But  It  was  nonsense  that 
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Cavagnarl' s  opposition  to  going  to  war  at  all  may  have  dictated. 


Whether  excuse  or  not,  the  Navy  was  not  entirely  oblivious  of  the  need 
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for  security  and  surprise ,  as  its  elaborate  though  ultimately  vain 
preparations  to  safeguard  the  North  African  convoys  attest.  The  Naval 
Staff  Intended  the  Matapan  operation  as  a  surprise  raid  against  British 
convoys ,  even  if  ULTRA  betrayed  the  secret  and  the  Italian  heavy  cruiser 
squadron  In  turn  fell  victim  to  surprise.  The  Navy's  only  dramatic 
success  In  the  use  of  surprise  was  technological :  the  long -neglected 
malall .  once  they  achieved  full  operational  readiness  In  1941 . 

As  for  rarld  exploitation  of  opportunities ,  the  Navy's 
overcen  trail  zed  command  system  and  the  lack  of  aggressiveness  of  the 
higher  commanders  largely  prevented  it.  Italic  cruisers  or  battleships 
In  contact  with  Inferior  British  forces  repeatedly  held  back  or  withdrew 
rather  than  exploit.  In  March  1942  Admiral  Vian,  with  one  cruiser  and 
six  destroyers  escorting  a  convoy,  held  off  Admiral  Iachlno  with  the 
74 c tori o .  three  cruisers,  and  ten  destroyers .  The  British  did  not  lose  a 
single  ship  to  Iachlno' s  overwhelming  preponderance  of  force. 

The  submarines,  from  which  both  Mussolini  and  the  admirals  had 
expected  major  successes,  also  proved  largely  Ineffectual.  British 
merchant  shipping  In  the  Mediterranean  was  scarce  and  usually  convoyed. 
The  Initial  Italian  tactical  system  of  Isolated  submerged  ambush  arow’d 
enemy  ports  proved  suicidal,  given  the  clarity  of  Mediterranean  waters 
and  the  effectiveness  of  British  anti-submarine  aircraft  and  destroyers. 
The  Navy  response  was  twofold:  to  keep  many  of  Its  submarines  as  well  as 
Its  battleships  In  port ,  and  to  follow  belatedly  the  German  example  by 
using  submarines  at  night,  on  the  surface,  and  lr  groups.  Results 
Improved  by  1942,  but  by  then  it  was  too  late  to  accomplish  any  useful 
strategic  objective .  Only  the  malall .  which  harnessed  the  national 
Individualism,  embodied  a  tactical  system  capable  of  achieving  strategic 
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Navy  tactical  systems  also  appeal  to  have  lacked  integration  In 
some  respects.  Use  of  torpedo  craft ,  destroyers ,  and  even  cruisers  for 
anti-aircraft  and  anti-submarine  screening  was  standard  procedure.  In 
the  battle  oft  Calabria  the  destroyers  moved  swiftly  to  cover  withdrawal 
with  smoke.  But  combining  the  fleet's  action  with  that  of  submarines  and 
aircraft  proved  more  difficult  due  to  the  insufficient  speed  and  daylight 
vulnerability  of  Italian  submarines.  Suoermarlna ' s  Insistence  on  keeping 
the  submarines  under  separate  command  further  Impeded  fieet  cooperation. 
Air  support ,  even  after  the  Air  Force  agreed  to  the  arrangements  needed 
to  provide  It  on  a  reasonably  timely  basis ,  tended  to  be  late  In 
arriving;  the  limited  range  of  Italian  fl ghters  also  thinned  out  coverage 
of  fleet  and  convoys.  Air  reconnaissance  throughout  the  conflict  tended 
to  be  sketchy,  due  to  poor  ship  recognition,  slipshod  reporting 
procedures,  and  the  Air  Force's  Initial  Insistence  on  assigning  only 
superannuated  aircraft  to  the  task. 

The  sources  rarely  address  the  Navy's  approach  to  unit  cohesion  and 
training.  Presumably,  the  shared  danger  and  hardship  of  naval  (and  air) 
crews,  and  the  precise  and  technical  nature  of  combat  tasks,  meant  that 
cohesion  of  the  kind  the  Army  had  difficulty  generating  was  both  easier 
to  achieve,  and  less  vital  to  accomplishing  the  mission.  At  sea  or  In 
the  air,  surrender  or  flight  Is  In  general  a  choice  only  the  commander 
can  make.  Little  Information  Is  available  about  the  Navy's  training 
procedures  during  the  war,  but  it  clearly  failed  to  develop  the 
Instinctive  though  rationally  controlled  aggressiveness  that  repeatedly 
enabled  the  British  Royal  Navy  to  defeat  or  thwart  superior  Italian  and 
German  forces.  Reala  Marina  tactical  performance,  with  the  exception  of 
the  malall  and  some  light  units,  gives  little  reason  to  revise  the  German 
naval  attack's  mld-1939  Judgement  that  Navy  training  was  "not  at  the 
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same  level  as  ours;  difficult  conditions  of  the  kind  we  deliberately 
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create  In  combat-type  exercises  are  not  sought."  These  weaknesses 
might  seem  to  justify  retrospectively  the  Navy  staff's  strategic  and 
operational  caution.  But  any  such  Judgment  would  Ignore  the  extent  to 
which  aggressiveness  is  Itself  a  decisive  tacticai  asset:  *  ...no 
captain  can  do  very  wrong  If  he  places  his  ship  alongside  that  of  an 
enemy." 

Air  Porce  tactics  are  if  anything  even  less  well  documented  than 

those  of  the  Navy.  Tactics  had  strategic  Implications  principally  In  the 

case  of  the  bombers ,  which  like  those  of  the  USAAP  trusted  In  close 

defensive  formations  and  simultaneous  release  on  the  objective.  In 

combat,  these  tactics  apparently  served  well  --  when  fighter  escort  was 

available  --  In  maximizing  what  little  accuracy  primitive  Italian 
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bombslghts  and  navigation  aids  provided.  Operationally ,  the  air 

force's  tactical  system  clashed  with  Its  concept  of  azlone  dl  massa. 

Plghter  tactics  rested  on  the  Individual  prowess  of  the  pilot  as  aerial 
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matador.  Simultaneously  and  paradoxically ,  fighter  training 

emphasized  formation  aerobatics;  and  combat  formations  were  sometimes  so 
tight  that  avoiding  collision  distracted  pilots  from  scanning  the  sky  for 
enemy  aircraft.  Once  aircraft  such  as  the  MC  202  appeared ,  however, 
Italian  fighters,  although  outnumbered,  appear  to  have  given  a  good 
account  of  themselves  at  the  tactical  level. 

The  Air  Porce  tactical  system  was  also  Integrated ,  In  the  sense 
that  fighters  and  bombers  cooperated  from  the  outset;  tactically  the 
Reel  a  Aeronautics  proved  less  Douhetlan  than  the  USAAP.  The  Air  Force 
also  recognized  by  late  1941  the  Importance  of  sychronlzlng  bomber  and 
torpedo  aircraft  attacks.  Air  Porce  ability  to  cope  with  adverse 
weather,  however,  remained  extremely  limited. 
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Surprise  and  rapid  exploitation  of  opportunities  was  at  least  In 

theory  an  Inherent  Air  Force  characteristic.  But  that  service's 

relatively  1  mobile  ground  organization  made  exploitation  difficult . 

Morse ,  Insufficient  emphasis  on  reconnaissance  and  communications  often 

threw  away  even  tactical  surprise ,  while  making  it  relatively  easy  for 

the  British  to  catch  Italian  aircraft  on  the  ground.  Bomber  units 

attacking  well -defended  targets  such  as  Alexandria  or  Malta  seem  to  have 

made  little  special  effort  to  achieve  surprise,  even  after  the  Air  Force 

belatedly  perceived  In  mid -1941  that  the  British  had  air  defense  radar. 

Fighter -bombers  seem  to  have  been  more  Imaginative;  In  1942  two  Reg  g  lane 

2001s ,  camouflaged  to  resemble  Hurricanes ,  Joined  the  landing  circuit  of 

the  British  carrier  Victorious  to  deliver  a  ' brilliantly  conceived  and 

executed  attack.'  Unfortunately ,  the  bomb  that  landed  on  the  carrier's 
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flight  deck  shattered  without  exploding. 

Air  Force  training  suffered,  more  even  than  that  of  the  other 

services,  from  the  throttling  of  Italy’s  fuel  supplies.  Between  June 

1940  and  June  1942  the  Air  Force  trained  1920  pilots  and  lost  perhaps  a 
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thousand,  and  as  1942  wore  on  the  new  pilots  were  Increasingly  short 
on  flying  time.  But  aircraft  shortage  was  much  more  crippling;  the 
leaser  skill  of  the  new  arrivals  was  probably  not  a  major  factor  in  Air 
Force  ineffectiveness. 

The  Air  Force's  support  system  shared  some  of  the  Army's  problems 

In  sustaining  combat  units.  Shortage  of  vehicles  tor  transport  of  crew, 

water,  fuel  and  ordnance  had  a  serious  tactical  consequence:  it  limited 

dispersion  of  aircraft  on  the  fields,  and  of  units  to  satellite 
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fields.  Maintenance  and  supply  tended  to  be  slipshod.  In  the  words 
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of  one  pilot  who  deployed  to  Libya  In  1940, 
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The  aircraft  flew  primarily  because  they  were  brand  new, 
and  also  because  our  ground  crews  made  the  most  unheard- 
of  deals  with  other  units ,  with  mysterious  Arab  traders , 
and  with  the  scavengers  preying  on  wrecked  Italian  and 
British  aircraft  ...  .  The  same  thing,  the  same  system 
of  Improvisation,  was  followed  for  the  mesa,  the  aid 
station,  and  the  other  vital  necessities  of  men  in  the 
desert.  Ue  had  high  losses;  not  from  the  enemy,  but 
from  equipment  difficulties . 

Despite  almost  thirty  years  flying  experience  in  Libya,  Italian  aircraft 
stationed  there  In  June  1940  lacked  sand  filters;  the  result  was  an 
epidemic  of  engine  failure.131  Experience  did  teach  something: 
Prlcolo  Insisted  on  holding  back  the  first  precious  squadrons  of  HC  202s 
until  they  could  be  fitted  with  sand  filters,  despite  the  wrath  of 
Cavallero  of  the  Comando  Supremo ,  who  demanded  limed late  deployment 
regardless  of  consequences. 

Even  In  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  the  Air  Force's  ground 
organization  and  Industrial  backing  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of 
maintaining  the  high  sortie  rates  both  tactical  system  and  situation 
demanded.  In  the  August  1942  Malta  convoy  battle,  the  Regia  Aeronautics' s 
swan  song,  it  was  able  only  with  extraordinary  difficulty  to  cornel t  5 00 
torpedo  bombers,  bombers,  fighters ,  and  reconnaissance  aircraft .  The 
problem  was  not  exclusively  Italian;  Luftwaffe  serviceability  in  the 
Mediterranean  theater  In  1942  and  1942  tended  to  run  at  fifty  percent  or 
less  of  establishment  strength. 


Conclusion 


The  organizational  effectiveness  of  the  Italian  armed  forces  In 

Uorld  War  11  was  clearly  low.  They  entered  the  war  with  largely 

unsuitable  doctrine,  training ,  and  equipment ,  and  learned  from  their 
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defeats  less  than  the  Germans  learned  from  their  victories. 
Particularly  In  the  operational  and  tactical  realms ,  the  services 
remained  rigid  and  unimaginative.  Army  failures  were  especially 

conspicuous,  thanks  to  a  uorld  Mar  I  force  structure  and  systematic 
neglect  of  uni  t  training  and  Junior  leaders .  A  few  perceptive  officers 
—  subordinates  of  Cava Hero  at  the  Comando  Supremo  and  the  much-maligned 
Roatta  at  the  Army  Staff  —  diagnosed  at  least  some  of  the  Army's 

problems.  But  the  Insistence  of  Mussolini,  Cavallero ,  and  Army 

traditionalists  on  numbers,  as  well  as  the  Incessant  demands  of 
peripheral  theaters  In  Russia  and  the  Balkans,  blocked  the  organizational 
revolution  the  Army  required. 

As  Luclo  Ceva  has  suggested,  war  also  failed  to  produce  change 
because  Inhibitions  against  washing  dirty  linen  In  front  of  the  Germans 
and  the  Italian  public,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  long-lasting  ground 
com bat  Involving  most  of  the  Army,  combined  to  Impede  the  renewal  of  the 
higher  officer  corps.  During  the  first  eleven  battles  of  the  Isonzo, 
Cadoma  had  * torpedoed '  unsuccessful  or  suspect  subordinates  with  wild 
abandon.  The  ductile  Cavallero,  who  survived  that  experience ,  was 
unwilling  to  retire  even  obvious  Incompetents Other  than  Badogllo, 
whom  the  regime  made  scapegoat  for  Greece,  the  only  prominent  victims  of 
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Italian  de/eats  were  Grazlanl ,  who  went  to  pieces  and  pleaded  for  his  own 

relief .  and  Ubaldo  Soddu,  who  failed  Co  halt  the  November  1940  Greek 

counteroffensive  In  Albania.  Grazlanl' s  successor  Italo  Garlboldl  showed 

little  energy  or  aptitude ,  hue  nevertheless  went  on  to  preside  Inertly 
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over  the  destruction  of  8th  Army  in  Auasia.  Roatta  and  Asbroslo 
traded  positions  as  Army  chief  of  staff  and  commander  of  2nd  Army. 
Division  and  corps  comeanders  showed  slaillar  stability .  except  for 
Sebastlano  Visconti  Prasca .  who  comnanded  the  Greek  affair  at  the  outset , 
and  those  killed  or  captured  In  Africa  and  Russia.*** 

A  further  major  source  of  failure  to  learn  was  the  traditions  and 
nature  of  the  officer  corps  Itself.  The  higher  officer  corps,  in 
particular,  lacked  a  leadership  tradition ;  lack  of  energy  and 
self  -confidence  was  epidemic.  The  cotmsander  of  one  of  the  two  armies  in 
Albania  described  without  mincing  words  the  general  level  of  his  division 
and  corps  coswaanders: 

Some  did  not  show  sufficient  strength  of  character, 
physical  robustness,  professional  competence  and 
Initiative  together  with  love  of  responsibility .  Too 
many  have  presumably  arrived  at  high  rank  by  virtue  of 
administrative  drudgery,  and  without  having  well 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  leadership  of  men  and 
the  active  employment  of  units  on  the  battlefield. 

Corporate  self-defense  and  barracks  Army  routine  had  also  produced  an 

over-age  officer  corps :  colonels  c:  fifty,  divisional  comtanders  In 
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their  late  fifties,  and  higher  coimanders  of  sixty  or  more.  Age  and 
Infirmity  on  high  paralleled  the  youth  and  Inadequate  training  of  the 
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reserve  officers  below. 

Some  generals  tended  to  manic  bravado ,  in  the  manner  of  Graziani 
("when  t he  cannon  sounds ,  everything  will  fall  into  place  automatically" ) 
and  Visconti  Prasca  ("this  operation ..  .has  been  prepared  deem  to  Che 
smallest  details ,  and  is  as  perfect  as  is  humanly  possible.')  Others 
fell  into  exaggerated  despair ,  as  when  Soddu  panicked  at  a  Greek 
breakthrough,  or  when  Emilio  Battlstl,  cosmander  of  the  Cuneense  alpine 
division,  gave  up  any  semblance  of  command  during  the  retreat  from  the 
Don.137  The  naval  high  command's  inferiority  complex  vis-a-vis  the 

British  was  similarly  debilitating ,  and  prevented  the  only  possible 
remedy,  a  successful  fleet  action. 

The  Army's  counterpart  to  the  readiness  to  assume  responsibility 
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/ * Veran Cwor tunas freudl akel  t '  ]  demanded  of  German  commanders  at  all 

levels  was  the  sport  of  'valleQalamento  della  resnonsablllta or  the 

unloading  of  hot  potatoes  on  subordinates  or  superiors,  while  storing  up 
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evidence  with  which  to  damn  others  in  case  of  disaster.  Graziani 

bitterly  resented  his  transfer  to  /forth  Africa  in  June  1940,  and  sought 
Co  minimize  his  own  responsibility  for  immobility  by  sending  Rome  the 
minutes  of  his  councils  of  war  with  his  subordinates.  Afcer  the  war 
Badogllo,  Graziani,  Visconti -Prasca,  and  lesser  lights  followed  up  by 

abusing  one  another  in  their  memoirs. 

The  total  abdication  of  the  high  command  in  September  1943  was  the 
culmination  of  this  flight  from  responsibility .  Ambroslo ,  chief  of 
general  staff,  avoided  any  part  in  planning  action  against  the  Germans. 
That  task  he  thoughtfully  left  to  the  initiative  of  Roatta,  while  Giacomo 
Carbonl ,  in  charge  both  of  SIM  and  of  the  mobile  corps  defending  Rome, 
adopted  a  position  of  ambiguity  so  extreme  that  historians  have  had 

difficulty  deciphering  his  motivations .  Ambroslo  himself,  following  king 
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and  government  and  followed  by  Roatta,  exchanged  flight  from 

responsibility  for  flight  pure  and  simple. 

Even  in  better  times ,  this  was  an  officer  corps  short  on  mutual 

trust ,  a  condition  Fascist  rhetoric  worsened,  but  did  not  cause. 

Intrigues  and  rivalries  were  a  principal  preoccupation  of  the  staffs  In 

Raise,  soddu  feuded  with  the  equally  unprincipled  and  inept  Carbonl  at 

SIN,  while  plotting  first  to  supplant  Badogllo ,  then  Visconti  Prasca. 

Grazlanl  sought  to  undermine  Badogllo .  Cavallero  torpedoed  Alfredo 

Guzzonl  (who  had  minded  the  Camando  Supremo  In  Rome  during  Cavallero' s 

absence  In  Albania),  Gas  tone  Gdmbara  of  the  isoblle  corps  In  North  Africa 

(for  getting  along  too  well  with  Rommel),  and  Prlcolo  of  the  Air  Force, 
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whose  own  service  was  at  least  as  Intrigue- filled  as  the  Army. 

In  the  field,  Craziani  found  It  necessary  to  emphasize  to  his  chief 

subordinate,  Mario  Bertl,  the  need  for  "absolute  precision’  and  “a 

complete  and  absolutely  true  outline’  of  the  stotor  transport  requirements 
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of  one  of  Bertl 's  divisions .  In  1942  one  general  petulantly  refused 

service  In  North  Africa  on  the  grounds  that  his  assignment  would 
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subordinate  him  to  a  rival  with  less  seniority .  The  staff  in  Bast 

Africa  actually  attempted  to  turn  rivalries  to  tactical  advantage  In  the 

attack  on  British  Somaliland:  "Me  had  placed  at  the  head  of  the 

[attacking]  echelons  officers  whom  we  knew  to  be  hostile  to  one  another, 

hoping  that  this  would  put  wings  on  their  feet.'  The  unexpected  result 

was  that  ’both  of  them  concentrated  essentially  on  preventing  the  other 
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from  getting  there.'  At  company  level,  lack  of  mutual  trust  between 
officers  and  enlisted  men  mirrored  the  lack  of  trust  within  the  officer 
corps,  and  the  Army's  cavalier  attitude  toward  training  multiplied  the 


resulting  damage. 
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The  final  and  most  devastating  source  of  Italian  Ineffectiveness  at 

all  levels  was  what  one  recent  official  history ,  with  praiseworthy 
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candor,  has  described  as  "atavistic  Intellectual  narrowness At 

the  strategic  level,  the  best  that  one  can  say  for  Badogllo,  Cavagnarl , 

and  associates  was  that  left  to  themselves,  they  would  not  have  fought  at 

all.  But  once  at  war,  their  vision  did  not  extend  beyond  the 

Mediterranean.  As  Badogllo  put  it  in  September  1940,  successful  action 

at  Gibraltar  and  Suez  would  give  Italy  domination  of  that  sea,  "and 

nothing .. .could  stop  us."  Cavallero,  even  after  Pearl  Harbor,  was 

equally  obtuse.  Only  after  United  States  tanks  and  aircraft  began 

reaching  the  British  8th  Army  in  quantity  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1942 

did  the  Italian  leadership  begin  to  recognize  that  this  was  now  a  world 

war.  As  late  as  the  November  1942  TORCH  landings,  Cavallero  inexplicably 

harbored  illusions  of  victory  --  through  alliance  with  the  already 
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defea ted  French.  On  the  operational  and  tactical  levels,  the 

services  were  largely  impervious  to  outside  example,  whether  doctrinal  or 
technological .  A  combination  of  Intellectual  parochialism  with  a 
nationalist  arrogance  encouraged  but  not  engendered  by  Fascism  produced 
an  Army  leadership  that  rejected  armor,  a  Navy  Staff  that  neglected  radar 
and  coastal  warfare ,  and  an  Air  Force  that  preferred  biplane  fighters. 

However  devastating  the  effects  of  these  conditions  for  Italy,  they 
were  hardly  an  Italian  monopoly.  British  and  United  States  Army 
leadership  traditions  fostered  the  illusions  that  war  was  —  respectively 
—  akin  to  regimental  soldiering  or  industrial  management.  Traditions  are 
by  their  nature  resistant  to  change.  But  to  achieve  and  maintain 
effectiveness  military  institutions  must  acquire  the  habit  of  introspec¬ 
tion,  of  learning  willingly  from  both  enemies  and  allies,  of  remodelling 
leadership  style.  The  Italian  case  makes  clear  the  price  of  failure. 
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introduction 


The  assumptions  and  conditions  under  which  the  Nehrmacht  functioned 
after  1939  were  heavily  shaped  by  a  cultural  tradition  that  dates  back  to 
Imperial  Germany,  since  the  German  state  had  been  founded  by  the  army, 
the  army  was  a  major  national  Institution,  and  mlllteucy  service  an  almost 
universal  obligation .  Not  only  did  soldiers  dedicate  themselves  to  an 
exultation  of  military  values,  but  the  system  of  subordination  and 
autocracy  was  widely  accepted,  and  an  authoritarian  attitude 
predominated.  The  National  Socialist  regime  did  not  have  to  Invent  the 
glorification  of  war  as  a  corporate  experience,  dismantling  social  and 
educational  barriers  and  uniting  the  whole  nation  except  for  those  who, 
with  the  help  of  Bolshevism,  had  stabbed  the  victorious  army  In  the 
back.  The  " battle  as  an  Inner  experience ‘  ( Fronterlebnls)  was  not  a  mere 
literary  convention  In  Germany.  It  became  the  pivot  for  the  amalgamation 


of  National  Socialism  and  the  German  soldierly  tradition. 


It  was  General  Uerner  von  Blonberg ,  Hitler's  Minister  of  Uar.  who 
stated  In  an  educational  directive  on  May  24.  1934  that  the  "ideas  of 
both  our  soldiery  and  national  Socialism  spring  from  the  coimon 
experience  of  the  Great  War." *  The  bond  between  the  miJitary  and  the 
aovenent  was  the  " idea  of  a  community  of  blood  and  destiny  of  all  German 
people . '  The  political  goal  of  a  militarized  Volksoemelnschaf t  Incor¬ 
porated  the  Ideas  of  self-sacrifice  and  the  elimination  of  foreigners, 
in  193S  universal  conscription  for  Aryans  was  decreed  as  a  duty  for  the 
German  people.  In  1938  the  German's  honor  was  defined  as  allegiance  to 
the  FUhrer  and  the  people.  " This  is  part  of  the  story  of  how  war. 
regardless  of  victory  or  defeat  but  especially  In  defeat,  came  to  be  seen 

as  bestowing  on  Germans  a  seriousness  and  welghtlness  of  experience 

2 

others  did  not  possess .’ 

The  Uehrmacht  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  formidable  military 
machines  In  history,  and  certain  lessons  for  future  European  battles 
might  be  drawn  from  a  close  examination.  The  German  Bundeswehr  has  also 
seen  the  need  to  look  upon  the  Uehrmacht' s  tactical  performance  for  the 
Instruction  of  Its  young  officers Can  the  knotty  problem  of  learning 
from  the  past  be  solved  by  selective  exploitation  of  the  operations  of 
the  ' finest  fighting  army  of  the  war?"4  The  linkage  between  strategy 
and  mass  murder  In  the  war  policy  of  the  Third  Reich  ’makes  It  Impossible 
to  posit  a  clean  war.  planned  and  fought  by  German  soldiers  who  somehow 
remained  Insulated  from  their  political  leader-  ship.*5  To  say  that 
the  uehrmacht  Is  responsible  for  many  crimes  in  Russia  and  Yugoslavia  Is 
not  to  say  that  every  German  soldier  was  a  criminal  or  was  equally  guilty 
of  the  crimes  perpetrated  In  the  name  of  the  regime.  Yet  Auschwitz  was 
defended  at  Stalingrad  too.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the 
political  and  military  elite  of  Nazi  Germany  had  drawn  so  many  lessons 
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X.  Political  Effectiveness 


Since  the  days  of  Clausewltz.  much  has  been  written  about  the 
relationship  of  politics  and  strategy,  scepter  and  sword.  Staatsmann  and 
Peldherr.  Hitler  had  defined  politics  as  playing  a  leading  role  in 
Germany's  struggle  for  survival.  This  j  “ruggle  was  to  be  a  permanent  one 
until  the  "racially  more  worthy'  German  people  had  proved  its  claim  to 
world  mastery  ("Pax  Germanics’).  "Until  that  day  there  could  be  no 
appreciable  difference  between  war  and  peace.’6  War  was  not  only  the 
"highest  expression  of  the  life  force"  of  a  people .  but  also  a 
legitimate,  inevitable  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  responsible  German 
statesman  to  acquire  the  sufficient  living  space  by  which  the  nation's 
future  would  be  secured:  racially,  economically,  and  militarily .  In  the 
light  of  Hitler's  grand  political  alternatives,  clear  victory  or  total 
destruction,  with  survival  being  contingent  on  mllltxry  victory,  politics 
and  strategy  became  indistinguishable . 

Hitler  had  studied  inllltary  history  as  well  and  drew  his  own 
lessons  from  it.  As  a  good  disciple  of  Ludendorff ,  he  did  not  Intend  to 
be  reduced  to  the  position  to  which  Emperor  Wilhelm  II  had  been  in  the 
Great  War.  Hitler  saw  himself  as  the  executor  of  a  historical  mission 
and  was  not  willing  to  allow  generals  and  admirals  to  exert  Influence  on 
policy-making .  By  1938,  at  the  latest.  Hitler  was  "master  In  the  Third 
Reich."  The  political  and  military  power  combined  in  his  hands  was 
unthinkable  in  democratic  countries.  Hitler  was  not  only  Head  of  state. 
Chancellor ,  Party  Leader,  and  sufreme  judge,  but  also  Supreme  Commander 
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of  the  Wehmach t  and  self-proclaimed  supreme  ideological  leader  of  the 
military.  Since  there  were  no  such  bodies  as  a  war  cabinet  or  Joint 
chiefs  of  staff.  It  was  In  his  hands  only  that  the  threads  came 
together.  Despite  the  Wehrmacht' s  numerical  strength.  Its  political 
effectiveness  was  smaller  than  that  of  the  Relchswehr  during  the  Weimar 
period.  The  Uehrmacht  was  politically  emasculated,  and  the  military 
establishment  reduced  to  a  functional  elite.  Hitler  had  achieved  the 
traditional  concept  of  sword  and  sceptre  In  a  single  hand  In  a  fashion 
unseen  In  Germany  since  the  days  of  Prederlck  the  Great. 

As  FQhrer  und  Oberster  Befehlshaber  der  Uehrmacht  ( header  and 

Supreme  Commander  of  the  Armed  Forces)  Hitler  comnanded  via  the  High 

Command  of  the  Wehrmacht,  the  Oberkommando  der  Wehrmacht  (OKW) .  Its 

chief,  General ,  iater  Field  Marshal,  Wilhelm  Keitel  can  rightly  be 

defined  as  head  of  Hitlers  fifth  chancellery,  that  for  military 
7 

affairs.  The  OKW,  especially  its  Operations  Branch 

( WehrmachtfQhrunQsstab )  under  General  Alfred  Jodi  was  Hitler's  central 
military  staff  to  formulate  his  strategic  goals.  In  December  1941,  when 
Hitler  also  assumed  the  Immediate  conwnand  over  the  Army,  Keitel  took  over 
the  administrative  powers  of  the  Army  High  Cormemd  and  the  authority  of 
the  OKW' s  Operations  Branch  was  enlarged.  The  calamitous  division  in 
strategic  command  between  the  Army  General  Staff  (for  the  eastern  front ) 
and  Jodi's  working  staff  (for  the  other  theatres  of  war  from  the  North 
Cape  to  the  Mediterranean )  remained.  It  was  even  widened  In  1942,  when 
after  the  Allied  landing  In  North  Africa  and  General  Franz  Haider’s 
efismissai ,  Jodi  and  General  Kurt  Zeltzler  (after  July  1944  General  Heinz 
Gudt'tlan )  were  rival  Army  chiefs  of  staff  to  Hitler.  Only  In  the  last 
phase  of  the  Wehrmacht" s  existence ,  when  In  194 5  the  entire  Army  General 
Staff  was  Incorporated  Into  the  OKW ,  * did  an  cro*" -zzl 


xortal  form  of  th 
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highest  command  authorities  come  Into  being  which  put  an  end  to  the  old 
rivalries . "8 

In  1939  Hitler  had  willingly  run  the  risk  of  being  trapped  In  a 

military  conflict  with  Britain  and  France ,  although  Germany  was  not  ready 

for  a  general  war  with  the  western  pesters,  militarily  or  economically. 

As  far  as  armaments  were  concerned ,  the  war  In  Europe  began  three  to  four 

years  prematurely.  This  unexpectedly  Imposed  a  "total  war  of 

Improvisations’  on  the  Third  Reich,  a  situation  which  only  developed  Into 

a  real  total  war  after  the  failure  against  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Council 

of  Ministers  for  Reich  Defense  (Minlsterrat  fflr  die  Relchsverteldlgung) 

was  formed  on  the  eve  of  war ,  on  30  August  1939,  with  Field  Miurshal 

Hermann  Goring  as  chairman  and  Keitel  the  military  member,  together  with 

the  heads  of  two  other  chancelleries,  Hans  Larmiers  and  Martin  Bormann, 

and  the  Plenipotentiaries  for  the  Bconomy  (Generalbevollm&chtlqter  fOr 

die  Hlrtschaft )  (GBH) ,  Halter  Punk,  and  for  Administration  (fOr  die 

Verwal tunoJ  (GBV) ,  Wilhelm  Prick.  This  body  could  have  played  a  useful 

role  In  coordinating  civilian,  industrial ,  and  military  requirements. 

t:  .er  months  later  3t  had  passed  out  or.  existence ,  because  Goring  did  not 

want  to  come  Into  conflict  with  the  FOhrer’s  -^>7 irlca?.  prerogatives  to 

direct  the  German  war  effort.  In  any  case,  :  r  '  u Id  not  have  made 

strategic  decisions,  because  Keitel,  Its  military  member ,  did  not  have 

the  responsibility  for  lepresentlng  and  coordinating  the  three  services. 

Goring  only  took  care  to  Insure  his  grip  on  economic  matters  via  the 

General  Council  for  the  Four  Year  Plan  (Generalrat  fQr  den 

Vlerlahresplan )  ,  and  on  7  December  1939  made  c  neral  Georg  Thomas  a 

member  of  this  body.  Thomas  was  head  of  the  v<?.r  Bconomy  and  Armament 

10 

Branch  (Wehrwlrtschafts  -  und  RQstungsamtl  within  the  OKH .  Since 
there  was  no  systematic  machinery  for  coordinating  the  whole  war  effort. 
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t he  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  FOhrer  state  prevailed .  Hitler 
understood  life  as  a  lethal  struggle  for  survival  between  races,  nations 
and  Individuals ,  so  It  was  not  surprising  that  behind  the  monolithic 
fagade  the  relations  between  party  and  state ,  party  and  armed  forces  < not 
to  s»ntlon  within  each  body),  were  governed  by  mutual  suspicion,  wrangles 
over  competence,  and  duplication  of  functions .  The  resulting  power 
struggles  gave  Hitler  the  role  of  the  final  arbiter,  which  is  a 
fundamental  element  of  charismatic  leadership . 

Yet  the  Council  of  Ministers  for  Reich  Defense  was  responsible  for 
one  decision  that  had  formidable  consequences  for  civil -military 
relations  within  the  Third  Reich,  on  1  September  1939  it  appointed  14  of 
the  party  regional  leaders  (Gaulei ter)  as  Reich  Defense  Commissioners 
( Relchsverteldlaungskonmlassr) .  They  were  thus  made  responsible  for  a 
uniform  handling  of  all  defense  matters  within  their  region.  Thereby  the 
fifteen  conwnanders  of  the  Army  Districts  (Hehrkzels)  were  stripped  of  the 
powers  the  Deputy  Army  Corps  Commanders  had  possessed  during  World  War 
1.  In  matters  of  dispute  It  was  the  party  that  finally  decided  what 
belonged  to  ‘Reich  Defense’  and  what  did  not.  On  22  September  1939  these 
Consnlssloners  established  ‘Defense  Consul  ttees'  to  advise  them  on  defense 
Issues.  General  Thomas  even  failed  to  get  his  delegates  in  the  Army 
Districts,  the  Armament  Inspectors  ( ROs tunas lnspekteur) .  on  this  body. 
On  16  November  1942  all  forty- two  Gaulei  ter  were  promoted  to  Reich 
Defense  Consnlssloners . 

While  Josef  Goebbels  and  Albert  Speer  tried  in  vain  to  reactivate 
the  Council  of  Ministers  in  1942-1943 ,  a  step  In  a  more  sensible 
direction  was  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  ‘Consnl  ttee  of  Three'  in 
January  1943.  Its  members  were  the  heads  of  the  three  powerful 
chancelleries:  Bormann  (party),  Larmiers  (administration) ,  and  Keitel 
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(military) .  This  board  was  to  direct  the  total  mobilization  of  the  Third 
Reich. 

As  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  strict  separation  of  expenditures 
for  civilian  and  military  needs  during  the  war ,  It  Is  hardly  possible  to 
determine  accurately  the  share  of  the  national  budget  which  the  armed 
forces  could  assure  for  themselves.  For  Hitler  and  his  Nazi  elite  there 
were  social  limits  which  Inhibited  them  from  simply  laying  the  burden  of 
war  on  the  shoulders  of  the  German  people.  This  was  one  of  the  many 
lessons  they  had  drawn  from  the  Great  War.  The  stability  of  the  regime , 
they  felt ,  depended  as  much  on  public  morale  as  on  coercion  Due  to  the 
party's  emphasis  on  the  maintenance  of  a  relatively  hUth  standard  of 
living ,  the  imposition  of  higher  taxes  was  also  out  fjf  question.  The 
solution  to  this  financial  dllemna  was  simple:  the  Hehrmacht  was 
expected  to  force  the  occupied  counfies  to  pay  the  wax  bill.  On  13  July 
1944  Halter  Punk ,  Reich  Minister  of  the  Economy,  stated  that  the 
contributions  of  the  occupied  countries  to  the  German  war  economy  and  the 
armed  forces  had  amounted  to  afcout  66  billion  marks  up  to  the  end  of 
1943 ,  while  those  of  the  allied  countries  amounted  to  only  about  6 
mllllo *  The  latter  figure  Is  hardly  believable .  Hith  the 

Ge  -arms  pact  of  21  May  1940  Germany  alone  had  made  a 

proi^  o  .lion  marks  through  Bucharest' s  acceptance  of  a  devalua¬ 

tion  of  the  Rumanian  currency  and  paying  pre-war  prices  for  its  crude 

oil ,  not  to  speak  oi  the  fact  that  Berlin  exchanged  parts  of  Polish  and 

12 

Cze-zh  booty  for  Rumanl/tn  oil . 

Expenditures  for  the  armed  forces  between  September  1939  and 
February  194 5  amounted  to  394  billion  marks,  while  the  total  expenditures 
of  the  Reich  were  630  billion  marks.  According  to  the  former  Reich 
Minister  of  Finance,  this  was  covered  by  foreign  contributions  (12%), 
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national  revenues  ( 33X )  and  by  debts  ( SSX) . * *  If  one  compares  mi Ji tary 

to  civilian  expenditure,  as  a  percentage  of  the  entire  budget,  it  becomes 

14 

clear  that  the  former  was  nearly  always  twice  as  high  as  the  latter. 

Although  nominal  military  expenditures  Increased  greatly  in  the 

years  1939  to  1941,  the  pattern  of  state  expenditure  confirms  the  fact 

that  civilian  spending  also  rose  between  1939-1940  and  1943-1944  In 

virtually  a  straight  line.  Civilian  output  was  maintained  despite  the 

demands  of  war.  The  huge  debts  which  the  Nazi  regime  had  Incurred  In 

fighting  this  war  had  to  be  paid  by  the  German  people  after  2945. 

The  question  as  to  what  extent  the  Wehrmacht  had  access  to 

Industrial  and  technological  resources  may  best  be  examined  in  the 

context  of  Its  need  to  provide  the  required  manpower  both  for  the 

armament  industry  and  the  armed  forces.  Since  Germany  did  not  have  a 

defined  overall  Blitzkrieg  strategy  In  1939,  there  did  not  exist  such  a 

thing  as  a  Blitzkrieg  economy.  Germany  " was  caught  half-way  through 

preparations  for  a  longer  war.’**  If  there  was  any  link  between  the 

operational  concept  of  short  campaigns  and  economic  implementation,  " its 

16 

conscious  expression  was  confined  to  the  mind  of  the  FQhrer.'  The 

German  economy  was  still  divided  into  two  main  sectors:  the  armament 

factories ,  which  were  controlled  by  the  OKU' a  War  Economy  Branch,  and  the 

civilian  industries ,  which  were  monitored  by  the  Plenipotentiary  for  the 

Economy.  The  civilian  industries  were  classified  either  as  'essential  to 

the  war  effort'  or  'vital.'  Although  both  sectors  of  the  German  economy 

were  mobilized  after  3  September  1939,  a  total  mobilization  to  counter 

the  probable  war  of  attrition  did  not  take  place,  at  least  not  in  the 

17 

view  of  General  Thomas.  Jit  the  beginning  of  October  1939  Hitler 
amended  the  still  valid  peace-time  armament  programs  of  the  individual 
services  slightly.  The  victorious  Polish  campaign  required  the 
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production  of  additional  equipment  to  reconstitute  the  armed  forces,  but 
Hitler  still  saw  no  need  for  a  transition  of  the  German  economy  to  the 
necessities  of  total  war.  By  and  large,  business  as  usual  prevailed. 
Decentralization  of  the  economy  and  small-scale  manufacture  on  a 
single-shift  basis  were  kept,  although  they  resulted  In  less  output  per 
unit  of  Input. 

Skilled  labor  was  preferred  to  automated  processes.  Apart  from 

other  consequences,  decentralization  meant  a  strain  on  transport.  The 

main  problem  was  one  of  coordination,  as  the  running  of  the  war  economy 

was  hampered  by  the  complexity  of  Its  organization .  Jurisdictional 

authority  often  overlapped  or  was  not  even  available.  It  was  the 

Intention  of  the  OKU' a  war  Economy  Branch  to  obtain  overall  planning 

authority  and  to  Increase  the  production  of  armament .  Yet  Thomas  had  to 

compete  with  the  Interests  of  Gdrlng  and  Punk  on  the  one  hand  and  those 

of  the  services  on  the  other.  under  the  Impact  of  various  Inherent 

bottlenecks  In  armament  production  and  the  cry  of  big  business  " for  a  man 

IB 

who  dlctatorlally  controls  things  with  competence the  main 
responsibilities  of  Punk  were  taken  over  by  the  Pour  Year  Plan  and  Thomas 
was  made  a  member  of  Its  General  Council.  But  this  was  only  one  step  In 
the  right  direction .  Gdrlng  was  not  able  to  fulfill  the  functions  of  a 
'Chief  of  Staff  of  War  Economy'  which  he  had  assumed  In  December  1939. 
Under  the  Impact  of  a  crisis  In  shell  production  and  a  striking 
comparison  between  figures  for  the  Great  War  with  current  levels.  Hitler 
decided  this  power  struggle  over  control  of  armaments  among  Goring , 
Keitel,  and  the  military  In  favor  of  Dr.  Fritz  Todt  and  the  civilian 
experts.  Hitler  was  convinced  that  the  economy  needed  a  'slave  driver. 
A  businessman  and  party  member  would  have  other  possibilities  than  an 
officer  of  whom  he  could  not  expect  such  shifty  tricks  as  the  other  would 
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us® . "  Moreover,  Hitler  shotted  an  understanding  that  rivalries .  which 
were  essential  to  maintain  himself  as  arbiter,  were  only  helpful  In  a 
time  of  plentiful  raw  materials,  machines,  and  laborers.  This  decision 
In  favor  of  competent  professionalism  was  taken  after  consultations  with 
both  big  business  and  Tod  t.  He  was  appointed  " Inspector -General  for 
special  Issues  of  the  Four  Year  Plan"  < General lnspekteur  fflr 
Sonderfragen  des  VlerlahresplanesJ  on  23  February  1940  and  "Minister  of 
Armaments  and  Munitions"  with  formidable  powers  on  17  March  1940. 

The  political  and  technical  elite  regarded  the  officer  corps  as  un¬ 
qualified  to  organize  the  German  war  effort.  The  coordination  of  a  high 
production  output  of  armaments  and  munitions  with  a  low  Investment  Input 
called  for  technologists  and  managers  with  special  training,  capable  of 
dealing  with  such  concerns  In  the  language  of  business  and  science.  The 
alleged  Inherent  leadership  qualities  of  officers,  because  of  their 
specific  education,  was  successfully  challenged  by  the  technical  and 
economic  experts.  In  the  eyes  of  Todt  and  his  collaborators  the  military 
lacked  the  proficiency  to  exploit  the  economy  effectively.  A  striking 
example  of  military  Incompetence  and  mismanagement  Is  the  fact  that  at 
the  beginning  of  1940  one  armaments  factory  received  contracts  from  all 
three  services  which  exceeded  Its  production  capacity  by  a  factor  of 
14  .  I.20 

With  the  appointment  of  Todt  the  path  was  opened  to  the  concept  of 

21 

"Industrial  self -responsibility ,"  which  Walter  Rathenau,  the  great 
organizer  of  the  German  war  economy  during  World  War  I,  had  meant  to 
govern  the  German  peace-time  economy.  The  Intentions  of  Todt  to  create  a 
sense  of  solidarity  among  the  engineers  and  managers  coincided  with  their 
wish  for  ' unbureaucratlc  control"  and  their  hostility  to  too  high  a  level 


of  military  Interference . 
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Todt  tried  hard  to  explain  the  necessity  of  his  administrative 

reforms  to  the  military ,  especially  Thomas  and  the  Army's  ordnance 

office,  but  they  did  not  want  to  accept  that  the  control  of  planning  and 

production  of  munitions,  and  soon  of  tanks  and  other  Items,  was  to  be 

taken  out  of  their  hands  and  given  to  Industrialists .  Although  Todt  had 

been  a  reserve  officer  In  the  Great  War  and  was  appointed  an  honorsucy 

Brigadier-General  In  the  Air  Force  on  19  October  1939,  he  was  regarded  as 

a  mere  civilian  by  the  military.  His  relations  with  Goring ,  the  natural 

rival  for  overall  control  of  the  war  economy,  were  Influenced  by  the  fact 

22 

that,  as  commander -In -chief  of  the  Air  Force,  Goring  was  his  superior. 

In  order  to  pool  and  allocate  resources,  working  groups  and  comal  t- 

tees  were  established  In  the  key  sectors  of  the  economy.  The  openings 

which  Todt  had  made  wi  th  Hitler's  backing  Into  the  provinces  of  the  OKU 

and  the  Army  were  successfully  widened  by  Albert  Speer  after  Todt' s 
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sudden  death  In  1942.  Speer's  system  of  'organized  Improvisation" 
refined  Todt' s  concept  of  " Industrial  self -responsibility . '  Better 
management  together  with  the  massive  closing  down  of  small  firms  and  the 
redistribution  of  skilled  labor  resulted  In  a  better  use  of  resources  and 
a  higher  output  of  armaments.  The  energetic  and  Independent  Speer  used 
his  position,  with  Hitler's  consideration,  to  Incorporate  the  OKU' s 
Armament  and  War  economy  Branch  Into  his  organization.  The  Havy  and  Air 
Force  were  reluctant  to  give  up  their  still  relatively  strong  Independence 
In  armament  matters.  Uhlle  Speer  got  control  of  the  Havy' s  fleet  program 
after  Admiral  Raeder's  dismissal  at  the  beginning  of  1943,  It  took  him  a 
further  year  to  take  over  Air  Force  armaments  ( August  1944).  A  single 
executive  body  to  concentrate  on  fighter  production  (the  so-called 
‘Fighter  staff')  had  already  been  formed  In  March  1944.  Speer,  who  had 
continued  and  developed  Todt' s  policy,  can  rightly  be  called  the  Rathenau 
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of  World  War  II.  Yet  the  so-celled  mSpeer  miracle'  Is  not  understandable 
without  the  ruthless  exploitation  of  human  and  material  resources  In  the 
occupied  countries. 

Enormously  effective  though  civilian  performance  was ,  can  the 
military' s  performance  rightly  be  called  Ineffective?  It  Is  true  that 
the  armed  forces  had  often  spoken  with  conflicting  voices  and  had  spent 
too  much  energy  in  competing  with  each  other  rather  than  joining  together. 
It  Is  also  true  that  the  Individual  services  lacked  a  coherent  armament 
policy.  The  Wavy ,  for  example,  vacillated  far  too  long  between  big  ships 
and  submarines.  The  Air  Force  overstressed  the  necessity  for  anti-air¬ 
craft  guns  for  air  defense ,  while  minimizing  the  Importance  of  alr-superl- 
orlty  .  ;h  ters .  The  Army  lacked  standardization  and  Its  weapons  were 
overly  sophisticated.  New  technological  weapons  such  as  Jet  aircraft  or 
rockets  were  neglected  far  too  long  to  be  produced  en  masse. 

It  Is  true  that,  by  and  large,  the  German  military  was  not  fit  to 
fight  an  Industrial  war.  On  the  other  hand,  within  the  peculiar  power 
structure  of  the  Third  Welch ,  everything  revolved  around  Hitler.  His 
coimands ,  the  so-called  FQhrerbefehle.  were  Issued  In  response  to 
changing  strategic  Judgements  and  governed  the  switches  In  war  production 
between  1939-1942 ,  which  In  turn  had  consequences  on  manpower  policy. 
After  the  fall  of  France  priority  was  given  to  Navy  and  Air  Force 
armament  because  of  Brl tain' s  resistance .  When  Hitler  had  decided  on  the 
war  against  Russia,  the  first  task  of  the  war  economy  was  to  equip  the 
180  field  divisions  required.  In  mid- July  1941,  with  Russia  seemingly 
crushed,  priority  was  again  given  to  Air  Force  and  Navy  armament „  a 
decision  which  had  already  been  anticipated  In  the  manpower  sector  on  20 
December  1940.  The  basic  transformation  of  the  German  economy  to  the 
demands  of  a  total  war  was  not  accomplished  before  1941-1942 . 


Consequently.  Germany's  Inherent  capability  to  sustain  only  short 

campaigns  became  a  liability  In  the  long  war  of  attrition .  Both  Hitler 
and  the  military  realized  that  the  German  power  base  was  too  small  for  a 
new  world  war,  yet  the  unexpectedly  easy  victory  over  Prance,  the  Immense 
booty,  and  the  access  to  foreign  armament  factories  had  masked  the  deep 
weaknesses  of  Germany's  war  economy  and  Its  organizational  deficiencies. 
The  Blitzkrieg  in  the  Bast  was  meant  to  make  her  self-  sufficient  and  to 
gain  the  necessary  power  base  to  fight  the  expected  war  against  America. 
The  failure  of  Bar  bar  os  s  a  forced  Hitler  and  the  military  to  fight  on 

Industrial,  total  war  which  they  had  far  too  long  sought  to  avoid.  Yet 
this  new  character  of  the  war  was  not  reflected  In  a  fundamental  revision 
of  German  strategy. 

The  competition  between  the  armed  forces,  war  economy  and  political 
agencies  for  manpower  after  1939  reflects  the  state  of  Germany's 

unpreparedness  for  a  long  European  war.  Especially  the  armament  Industry 
and  the  uehrmach t  made  demands  on  the  same  men:  the  young,  physically 
fit  and  technically  trained.  To  balance  these  manpower  requirements . 
extensive  planning  was  needed.  Legally  the  armed  forces  possessed 
adequate  access  to  the  required  quantities  of  military  manpower.  The 
Defense  Act  of  1935  had  given  them  priority .  Since  then  the  Wehrmacht 
had  not  only  demanded  definite  regulations  for  the  distribution  of 

manpower  In  case  of  war,  but  had  to  fight  against  the  far-reaching 
military  ambitions  of  the  SS.  Although  the  SS  relied  on  the  volunteer 
principle,  Its  strength  had  Increased  almost  three-fold  to  23,000  between 
193 5  and  1938. 24 

The  so-called  totalitarian  state  was  not  able  to  establish  a 
’ people's  roster'  up  to  1939,  the  necessity  of  which  Goring  had  stressed 
In  November  1938.  Only  5 8X  of  the  German  labor  force  was  listed  2* 
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Moreover ,  there  were  no  defined  regulations  for  the  exemption  of 

personnel  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  armament  industry.  Many 

uncoordinated  Individual  rules  were  the  consequences ,  additional  evidence 

that  Germany  was  not  prepared  for  a  long  war.  The  distribution  of 

draftees  for  the  three  services  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  as 

follows:  Army  66%,  Air  Force  25%,  and  Navy  9%.  The  quota  of  the  armed 

forces  of  the  SS ,  the  Waffen-SS .  was  still  so  small  that  It  is  not 

26 

Included  In  the  calculations . 

The  mobilization  of  August  1939  showed  considerable  deficiencies. 

Although  the  armed  forces  had  wanted  to  avoid  the  ' mistake  of  1924,* 

parts  of  the  exempted  personnel  In  the  armament  Industry  f about  114,000 

men  of  the  younger  age  groups  had  been  declared  essential  to  the  war 

economy )  were  called  up  nevertheless.  The  total  exemption  amounted  to 
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1.8  million  in  December  1939.  Dy  September  1,  1939,  the  Wehxrmacht 

had  mobilized  about  4,55 9,000  men,  almost  three  quarters  of  a  million 
more  than  In  1914.  The  Field  Army  stood  at  3,279,000  men,  the  Air  Force 
at  677 ,000 ,  and  the  Navy  at  ISO ,000 .  While  the  Imperial  Army  could  rely 
on  a  potential  of  3  million  trained  reservists ,  the  Wehrmacht  with  Its 
higher  actual  strength  bad  3.8  million  men  at  its  disposal.  As 
Impressive  as  this  numerical  comparison  might  be.  It  conceals  the 
structural  deficiencies  of  the  Wehrmacht ‘ s  trained  pool  of  reservists. 
In  contrast  to  the  forty  trained  age  groups  of  the  Imperial  Army,  the 
Wehrmacht  had  only  four,  those  born  between  1914  and  1917.  They, 
however,  belonged  to  the  especially  small  age  groups  of  World  War  I  which 
contained  up  to  SOX  fewer  recrul table  men  than  the  older  age  groups 
(1901-1913),  the  'white  years,'  of  whom  only  a  few  had  received  short 
term  training.  Thus,  the  Wehrmach t  had  a  sufficient ,  yet  mainly 
untrained  potential  of  men  between  35  and  45  years  of  age,  but  no 
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considerable  reserve  of  young  men.  This  personnel  situation  was 

militarily  unsound.  Although  It  was  understood  by  Hitler  and  the 
military  establishment,  they  both  accepted  these  weaknesses .  hoping  for  a 
short  campaign  against  Poland  alone. 

After  mobilization ,  the  Field  Army  order  of  battle  stood  at  a  total 

of  103  formations:  102  divisions  and  one  cavalry  brigade.  Regular 

personnel  formed  seventy-eight  percent  of  the  52  category  1  divisions . 

but  only  six  percent  of  the  16  category  2  and  nine  percent  of  the  14 

category  4  divisions .  There  were  no  regular  personnel  In  the  21  category 

3  divisions .  Class  I  reservists  (below  35  years  of  age )  formed 

eighty-three  percent  of  the  category  2  divisions .  while  class  II 

reservists  (same  age  but  quickly  trained!  filled  forty-six  percent  of  the 

ranks  In  the  category  3  and  4  divisions.  The  gaps  In  the  rear  area 

services  of  the  category  1  and  2  divisions  (four  and  three  percent 

respectively )  had  to  be  filled  by  those  age  groups  which  had  already 

fought  In  the  Great  War  (1894-1900) .  Their  age  and  state  of  training 

were,  of  course,  a  liability .  These  older  men  of  the  Landwehr  I  reserve 

(up  to  45  years  of  age)  provided  forty-two  and  twenty-five  percent 

respectively  of  the  category  3  and  4  divisions .  The  quota  of  these  men 

(most  of  whom  had  not  shouldered  a  rifle  since  1918)  of  the  total  of  103 
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formations  stood  at  twenty-five  percent,  about  1.2  million. 

The  Army  High  Coimand  and  the  field  commanders  were  effective  In 
largely  obstructing  Hitler's  order  of  September  19,  1939  to  dismiss  the 
World  War  1  participants .  Hitler  and  the  party  leaders  did  not  wish  the 
old  combatants  to  carry  the  burden  again,  while  a  younger  generation 
remained  at  home;  the  mllltetry  establishment  was  Interested  In  keeping 
the  veterans  because  they  formed  the  mass  of  the  non-cormlssloned 


officers .  On  the  other  hand,  the  Air  Force  was  unable  to  fill  its 
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personnel  gaps,  because  the  Minister  of  Science  and  Education  vetoed  the 

Luftwaffe' s  demand  to  draft  senior  high  school  boys  (between  16  and  18 

years  of  age)  to  man  the  anti-aircraft  guns.  Yet  as  the  need  for 

soldiers  fit  for  front  line  dncy  Increased ,  civilian  auxiliaries  began  to 

substitute  for  them.  "From  24,000  boys  employed  In  anti-aircraft  units 
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In  1940  the  figure  rose  to  92,500  boys  In  194 S.m 

The  unsatisfactory  personnel  situation  was  one  of  the  factors  that 

contributed  to  professional  opposition  In  the  Army  High  Command  and  among 

the  field  commanders  to  Hitler's  Intention  to  attack  In  the  west  in  fall 

1939.  They  were  convinced  that  the  Wehrmach t  could  not  be  compared  to 
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the  Imperial  Army  of  1914 .  The  Commander  of  Army  Group  C  (In  the 

west )  told  Haider  on  October  3  that  the  category  3  divisions  were  fit  for 

static  war  ( Stellunoskrleo)  only  under  quiet  conditions ,  while  the 

category  4  divisions  would  require  further  training  to  be  fit  for  any 

form  of  defense.31  "A  war  that  Involved  immediate  and  heavy  sustained 

fighting  might  have  led  to  grave  dlfficuities  in  the  training  and 
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reinforcement  system. *  The  seven  months  of  the  Phony  War  helped  to 
reorganize  and  retrain  the  Field  Army. 

while  the  wehrmach t  could  increase  Its  actual  strength  to  5,651,000 
men  by  mid-June  1940,  exemptions  had  risen  to  3.1  million  men.  Although 
the  Wehrmach t  had  Increased  Its  actual  strength  to  6,381,000  men  by 

mid-December  1940  (Waffen-SS  excluded) ,  at  the  same  time  exemptions  were 
4.8  million,  of  whom  only  1.5  million  wore  actually  employed  In  the 
strained  armament  Industry.  The  fight  between  the  Army  and  the  war 

economy  for  personnel  was  decided  by  Hitler  In  favor  of  the  production  of 
materiel  and  against  the  tactical  needs  of  the  Army.  Nevertheless ,  the 
military  establishment  successfully  obstructed  the  release  of  300,000 


skilled  laborers,  the  so-called  "RO  40  Urlauber ,m  to  go  on  temporary 
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leave  /or  work  in  the  armament  industry.  Ay  November  1940  only  89,000 

man  whose  release  had  been  ordered  by  Hitler  on  September  28,  1940  had 

left  the  Replacement  Army.  In  this  situation  the  OKU’ s  War  Economy 

Branch  had  drafted  a  nett  PQhre r  order  and,  with  the  backing  of  his 

military  advisers  Keitel  and  Jodi,  had  gotten  Hitler's  consent.  Prom  the 

standpoint  of  personnel  the  or  if  December  20,  1940  foreshadows  that 

of  July  14,  1941,  because  it  stressed  the  priority  of  armaments 

production  for  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  * for  the  continuation  of  war 
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against  Britain.  Mo  laborer  working  for  these  programs  was  to  he 

called  up  until  June  30,  1941.  This  decision  was  taken  two  days  after 
the  directive  for  Barbarossa !  The  Third  Reich  gambled  on  an  easy  and 
short  war  in  the  Bast. 

The  distribution  of  replacements  for  the  three  services  on  Hay  1, 
1941  stood  at:  Army  7 2.3  percent,  Air  Force  22  percent  and  navy  4.4 
percent.  The  quota  of  the  Uaffen-SS  had  risen  to  1.1  percent, 
nevertheless  the  Nehrmacht  had  been  quite  effective  in  resisting 
Hltmler's  far-reaching  demands  on  manpower.  The  SS  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  by  having  Increased  its  armed  forces  almost  four-fold  to  93,000 
In  the  seventeen  months  between  December  1938  and  May  1940.  The  expansion 
of  Nazi  Germany  to  the  east,  north  and  west,  as  well  as  the  shaping  of 
the  ‘Great  Germanic  Empire *  which  the  SS  dreamt  of,  helped  to  meet  Its 
ever  growing  requirements .  By  Incorporating  " Germanic *  and  "Ethnic 
German’  volunteers ,  the  Uaffen-SS  slowly  transformed  Itself  Into  a 
multinational  / rmy  The  so-called  'crusade  against  Bolshevism"  gave 

a  further  suh  tiaJ  Impetus  to  these  tendencies.  The  Intake  of 
foreigners  Into  c he  Uaffen-SS  did  not  reduce  its  pressure  for  a  higher 
quota  of  German  „...npower,  which  rose  to  2.8  percent  in  August  1941.  The 
Uehtmach t  lost  control  completely ,  of  course,  after  July  20,  1944,  when 
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Hlmtler  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Replacement  Arrxi.  By  194 S  the 
Uaffen-SS  was  to  receive  17.3  percent  of  the  660,000  recruits  of  age 
group  1928.3*  On  the  other  hand .  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  volunteer 
applications  of  age  groups  192 5  and  1926  for  the  Waffen-SS  in  September 
1944  outnumbered  those  of  each  of  the  three  services.  The  total  strength 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  SS,  Germans  and  foreigners ,  amounted  to  almost 
830,000  men  In  March  1946.  Only  forty  percent  o *  hem  were  Ger  ■!*,:> 
nationals . 

The  sumner  of  1941  (September  4)  saw  the  peak  of  exemptions : 

6,67 4,000  men  were  declared  essential  to  the  wax  economy,  while  7 ,191 .000 

men  served  In  the  vehrmaebt  (waffen-ss  excluded ).  This  Is  only  correct 

In  relative  figures.  The  absolute  peak  of  exemptions  was  reached  at  the 

end  of  May  1944 :  6 ,198 ,55C .  This  was  made  possible  by  a  larger  Intake 

of  older  age  groups  due  to  an  amendment  of  the  conscription  leiws  In 

1943.  In  1941  exemptions  outnumbered  the  Field  Army  (6,200.000).  In 

March  1942,  before  the  sumner  offensive  on  the  eastern  front,  the  Field 

Armj  had  risen  to  6,066,000  men,  while  the  exemptions  still  stood  well 

over  five  million.  It  was  not  until  sumner  1943  that  the  armed  forces 

(Uaffen-SS  excluded)  reached  their  peak:  9 ,730 ,000 .  This  does  make  a 

case  for  the  Uohrmacht ' a  strategic  effectiveness  In  Its  fight  for 

manpower  during  the  months  of  the  Third  Reich's  painful  transition  to 

total  wax.  In  August  1943  the  armed  forces  had  received  only  664,000  men 

of  the  agreed  upon  800,000,  a  mobilization  program  the  "Comnlttee  of 

Three *  had  decided  upon  In  January  1943  to  meet  the  Immediate  replacement 
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demands  of  the  Uehrmacht .  since  Hitler  had  ruled  out  capitulation, 
the  Third  Reich  responded  to  attrition  with  drastic  measures.  The 
problem  was  to  get  the  necessary  personnel  to  handle  the  equipment  that 


was  available  and  to  produce  the  equipment  that  was  necessary  for  the 
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soldier  ■  sustain  the  fight.  The  solutions  for  the  Armed  forces  were: 
rednci  in  exemptions;  recruitment  of  formerly  unworthy  Germans; 

forced  recruitment  of  'ethnic  Germans;’  transfer  between  the  services; 
reshaping  of  services  to  thin  out  men  for  combat  duty;  reorganization  of 
formations;  recruitment  of  women  auxiliaries;  Increase  In  allied  troops; 


recrul tment 

of 

Soviet  prisoners 

of  war 

and 

of  Soviet 

civilians  as 

Hilfswllllae 
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s 

and  raising  of 

units 

and 

formations 

made  up  of 
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Russians,  Ukrainians  and  other  Soviet  nationalities . 

Despite  efforts  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  administra¬ 
tion  by  comblng-out  operations ,  In  fall  1943  Hitler  was  appalled  by  the 
disproportion  of  troops  both  behind  the  lines  and  at  home  to  that  at  the 

fron » .  He  ordered  the  thlnnlng-out  of  at  least  one  million  men  for 
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combat  duty.  At  the  end  of  1943  the  Pleld  Army  stood  at  4,482.396 
men,  only  2,887,456  of  them  were  actually  involved  In  the  fighting 
(combat  and  supply  troops  at  divisional  level  and  fighting  ghq  troops). 

In  1944,  the  Army  compared  Its  fighting  power,  the  length  of  the  fronts, 
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and  the  age  of  the  soldiers  at  that  time  to  that  In  1917.  In  191 7, 

334  German  and  allied  divisions  had  held  2,800  km  of  front,  in  July  1944 

247  divisions  were  defending  3,152  km.  The  soldier  of  1944  was  on 

average  31  and  a  half  years  old.  In  1917  there  had  been  a  difference  In 

age  between  the  theaters  of  war:  (east)  33  years  and  (west)  28  years. 

Yet  It  was  too  late  to  draw  lmnedlate  lessons  from  history.  The  armed 

forces'  'campaign  for  fighters  to  the  front’  was  only  a  partial  success. 

Instead  of  the  ordered  million  replacements ,  it  achieved  an  Increase  of 
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only  400,000  combatants.  Heedless  to  say,  the  Incorporation  of 
foreign  ’volunteers'  Into  the  Haffen-SS  helped  to  overcome  some  of  the 
ntanpower  problems.  One  of  the  least  effective  and  most  costly  solutions 
was  the  Luftwaffe's  establishment  of  Its  own  field  divisions  In  September 
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1942  Instead  of  transferring  its  young  and  combat -ready  personnel  to  the 
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Army.  Not  only  Army  officers  were  enraged ,  hue  even  General  von 
Richthofen ,  Conssander  of  Plleoerkoros  VIII.  was  highly  skeptical :  'These 

men  belong  to  the  weak  Army  divisions .  I  can  only  hope  that  the  whole 
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thing  will  not  be  a  dreadful  blunder.'  It  was.  The  Air  Force  field 
divisions  were  Incorporated  Into  the  Army  In  November  1943 ,  hut  kept 
their  name.  By  March  194 5  four  remained. 


As  Germany ‘ a  political  and  military  leader  Hitler  sat*  himself  as 
the  ideal  fusion  of  statesman  and  Peldherr.  The  explanation  for  this 
unique  combination  in  Hitler's  hands  lies  in  part  In  the  peculiarities  of 
the  FQhrer  state  and  Its  Itapact  on  the  solitary  command  system.  Hot  Just 
Keitel  and  Jodi  believed  In  the  PQhrer  principle.  Likewise,  one  should 
not  overlook  German  military  tradition  as  a  factor  In  this  development. 
Along  the  lines  General  Ludendorff  had  propagated  In  his  writings  after 
the  Groat  Har,  the  Army's  senior  leadership  bellevea  In  the  concept  of 
Peldherr .  Yet  Hitler  had  realized  this  concept  In  such  a  fashion  that 
the  traditional  directors  of  German  strategy,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Arm y 
General  Staff,  did  not  remain  as  his  principal  advisers  on  war  policy. 
In  their  desire  to  preserve  a  decisive  Influence  on  matters  of  war  and 
peace  for  the  Army,  Generals  Ludwig  Beck  and  Franz  Haider  had  opposed  the 
creation  of  an  overall  wehrmacht  leadership. 

Another  factor  also  worked  In  Hitler's  favor:  the  German  military 
was  unaccus totted  to  thinking  In  terms  of  grand  strategy.  They  tended  to 
equate  strategy  with  operational  concerns  and  considered  the  conduct  of 
Army  operations  as  an  art.  They  argued  that  the  necessary  ' creative 
ability’  for  commanding  an  Army  could  only  be  acquired  through  personal 
experience  and  the  study  of  military  history,  because  no  fixed  rules 
existed  for  the  art  of  war.  'Military  planners  were  trained  to 
conceptualize  In  terms  of  particular  operations  within  their  own  branch 
of  the  service.’**  In  Hovembez  1938  the  former  Army  Chief  of  staff. 
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Ludwig  Beck,  warned  his  colleagues  of  the  fallacy  in  believing  that  quick 
offensive  mobile  operations  could  Insure  a  short  war.  in  an  assessment 
of  Germany's  position  in  a  future  war  Beck  stressed  that  Germany's 
attempt  to  overrun  one  enemy  would  trigger  war  against  a  “world 
coalition *  which  she  would  lose.  "The  Vehrmacht  is  comparable  to  a 
colossus  on  earthen  fee t,  if  it  is  not  supported  by  the  other  factors 

necessary  for  total  warfare .  The  architecture  of  only  the  armed  forces 
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is  not  by  itself  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  run  a  war.“  Yet  Ms 
successor  and  the  chiefs  of  the  other  services  accepted  the  near 
certainty  that  an  attack  on  Poland  meant  war  with  Britain  and  France  as 
well  as  Poland. 

Although  secret  preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Poland  had  begun  in 

April  1939.  no  general  strategic  plan  for  dealing  with  a  coalition  of 

Poland  and  the  western  Powers  existed.  Some  historians .  mostly  Anglo- 

American.  have  argued  that  Hitler  and  the  German  High  Comtand  deliberately 

developed  a  Blitzkrieg  strategy.  However,  in  German  terms.  Blitzkrieg . 

(defined  as  a  short  decisive  campaign  against  an  isolated  enemy 1 .  had 

meaning  at  only  a  purely  operational  level.  “It  was  victory  that  gave 
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Blitzkrieg  the  status  of  doctrine'  and  helped  to  gloss  over  Gerjnany  s 
lack  of  preparation  for  the  larger  war  into  which  Hitler' s  decision  had 
plunged  her.  In  contrast  to  the  situation  in  1914  the  outbreak  of  war 
did  not  evoke  enthusiasm  but  rather  skepticism  among  the  German  people. 
Yet  this  unpopular  war  which  Germany's  leader  had  unleashed  developed 
into  a  patriotic  affair  --  patriotic .  at  all  events,  as  long  as  the 
Wehrmacht  was  victorious ,  especially  over  France. 

If  a  test  of  the  relationship  between  strategic  means  and  political 
ends  is  a  fundamental  measure  of  strategic  effectiveness .  then  the  German 
attack  in  September  1939  suggests  ineffectiveness  at  the  strategic 
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level.  Although  the  military  objective  of  crushing  Poland  was  reached 
and  the  operational  skill  of  military  forces  successfully  proved,  the  war 
was  not  won:  France  and  Britain  did  not  ask  for  peace.  Moreover,  the 
stratagem  of  deterring  the  western  powers  by  the  Russo-German  Pact  had 
not  worked.  Instead  Germany  depended  on  Stalin's  benevolent  neutrality 
to  resist  the  British  blockade. 

Emboldened  by  the  Munich  Conference  In  1938  and  the  Western 
" umbrella  politicians ,"  Hitler  had  deliberately  taken  the  risk  of 

expanding  Germany's  Lebensraum .  This  decision  was  trUten  as  a  matter  of 
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“cool  calculation,  however  wrong-headed  the  conclusions "  that  Germany 

had  only  a  temporary  advantage  In  military  preparedness  with  respect  to 

equipment,  organization,  tactics,  and  leadership,  and  that  time  appeared 

to  be  working  against  her,  militarily  and  economically.  Already  In  his 

* Second  Book"  Hitler  had  advocated  a  risky  foreign  policy  to  break  the 

bonds  shackling  Germany.  In  the  case  of  politics,  he  had  argued,  the 

chances  of  winning  are  never  subject  to  fate  or  chance,  but  success  or 

failure  In  a  political  action  Is  erected  on  humanly  perceptible  factors. 

" The  task  of  a  nation's  political  leadership  Is  to  weigh  these 
A  A 

factors."  On  January  18,  1939.  while  addressing  young  officers. 

Hitler  stated  that  history  suggested  that  one  could  never  calculate 
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beforehand  even  a  SI  percent  surety  In  war.  Hitler's  folly  was  that 
he  assessed  the  situation  of  1939  In  terms  of  preconceived  fixed  notions 
while  Ignoring  any  contrary  signs.  His  aggressive  political  will  ruled 
out  status  quo  or  compromise  and  he  gave  pride  of  place  to  his  own 
historical  uniqueness. 

The  military  leaders  seem  to  have  completely  misunderstood  the 
relationship  between  means  and  ends.  They  let  themselves  be  persuaded  by 
their  suprewm  commander  that  Britain  and  France  would  be  deterred  by 
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Germany's  might  and  Russia's  backing.  on  the  other  hand,  the  turn 
against  Poland  in  concert  with  Russia  was  not  unpopular  within  the 
military  establishment  and  followed  the  line  General  Hans  von  Seeckt  had 
drawn.  ’ Their  original  sin  was  an  arrogant  Pachldlotle.  the  blinkered 
professionalism  of  specialists  indifferent  to  the  context  and  consequence 
of  their  profession.’50  The  naval  command  had  known  since  May  1938 
that  Hitler  was  thinking  of  war  with  Britain  and  France.  It  thus  pletnned 
a  special  fleet  for  cruiser  warfare  against  Britain.  On  January  27,  1939 
Hitler  gave  the  highest  priority  to  naval  armament  and  approved  the 
so-called  2-Plan  for  the  creation  of  a  large  fleet  by  1948.  Germany's 
second  attempt  at  becoming  a  naval  power  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  this 
program.  Only  two  battleships,  three  pocket  battleships,  one  heavy  and 
six  light  cruisers,  twenty-one  destroyers ,  twelve  torpedo  boats  and 
tifty-seven  U-boats  were  in  service  at  the  outbreak  of  war.5* 

The  Havy  was  certainly  unprepared  for  the  great  conflict  with 
Britain.  In  September  1939  its  coimander-ln-chlef  conceded  wl  -h  a  tone 
of  resignation  that  surface  forces  “could  only  demonstrate  their 
readiness  to  die  honorably  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  a  new  fleet.  '  * 
The  Luftwaffe ,  too,  had  only  begun  to  think  of  aerial  warfare  against 
Britain  and  France  in  August  1938.  Then,  it  had  planned  for  a  fivefold 
enlargement  of  its  forces,  strong  voices  in  the  Luftwaffe  general  staff 
advocated  that  Germany  was  the  only  state  which  had  advanced  to  a  total 
concept  of  an  offensive  as  well  as  defensive  air  war  in  respect  to 
equipment,  organization,  tactics,  and  leadership.5*  Yet  in  respect  to 
the  strategic  air  offensive,  necessary  for  the  fight  against  Britain,  the 
Luftwaffe  was  less  optimistic .  Although  in  August  1939  Gdrlng  warned 
Hitler  against  playing  va  banoue .  his  boasts  about  his  mighty  Air  Force 


onl y  egged  on  the  FQhrer . 
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It  needed  the  vision  of  the  bloody  stalemate  on  the  western  Front 

in  Che  Great  War  to  make  the  Army  generals  revive  their  opposition  to 

Hitler.  The  P&hrer  had  announced  his  Intention  to  extend  the  war  In  the 

West  even  before  Chamberlain  rejected  the  vague  German  peace  offer  of 

October  6,  1939.  ’ Hitler's  speech  In  the  Reichstag  was  then  a  mere  iie 

to  the  German  people ,m  noted  one  of  the  Army  group  commanders.**  On 

October  10,  1939  Hitler  ordered  the  Army  High  Command  to  draw  up  a  plan 

of  campaign.  Despite  much  criticism  from  below,  the  Army's  top  echelon 

obeyed,  although  they  feared  that  the  offensive  In  the  west  would  lead  to 

the  some  static  war  as  In  1914.  Hitler's  bitterness  ‘because  the 

soldiers  do  not  follow  hie*55  proved  premature.  ‘Passive  resistance 

was  their  only  means  of  applying  the  brake,  now  that  the  Reich  was  at 

war,  without  breaching  the  code  of  conduct  of  a  lifetime  and  abandoning 

their  allegiance  to  the  state.*56  Was  .passive  resistance  really  their 

only  means ?  Certainly  not.  If  one  remembers  what  General  Beck  had 

written  on  July  16,  1938:  ’Military  obedience  has  a  limit  where 

knowledge,  conscience,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  forbid  the  execution 

of  a  command .  If  their  warnings  receive  no  hearing  then  soldiers  have 

the  right  and  duty  to  resign  ....  If  they  all  act  with  resolution  a 
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policy  of  war  is  iapossihJe. * 

In  this  light  the  opposition  of  the  generals  cannot  be  dismissed  as 

5  g 

mere  'military  Impotence .  *  Generals  Walter  von  Brauchltsch  and  Franz 

Haider  clearly  saw  the  alternative  between  resignation  and  coup  d'dtat. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  relationship  with  Hitler  was  strongly  Influenced 

by  a  similar  political  end,  namely  the  goal  of  making  Germany  the 

dominant  power  In  Bur  ope ,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  their  military  values 

of  loyalty  and  obedience.  Their  Individual  moral  di Jemma  was  enlarged  by 

the  uncertainty  of  who  would  follow  their  decision.  Hitler  was  not  only 
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prepared  Co  destroy  ruthlessly  ‘any  defeatist  (HlesmacherJ  and  anyone  who 
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opposed  him  and  his  plans  for  the  offensive .’  but  he  was  also  willing 
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“to  stake  everything  on  one  card ,*  because  Germany  could  not  sustain 
a  war  of  attrition.  Therefore  he  wanted  to  smash  France  without  delay 
and  force  Britain  to  make  peace  before  the  military  balance  shifted 

Inexorably  against  Germany.  Because  of  the  pact  with  Stalin ,  Hitler 

could  Instruct  the  military  to  begin  work  on  operational  planning  for  an 

offensive  In  the  west.  There  was  no  reason  to  fear  a  two-front  war. 

Just  as  It  is  Impossible  to  say  whether  Germany  could  have  defeated 
the  Western  allies  In  late  1939 .  the  professional  objections  of  the 
generals  about  the  prep^edness  of  the  Army  may  also  have  been 
Justified .  The  passing  of  time  worked  In  Germany's  favor,  but  only  In 
the  short  run  and  on  the  operational  and  tactical  level.  It  Is 

Interesting  to  note  that  the  military  opposition  faded  away  as  soon  as  a 
more  promising  offensive  plan  emerged  In  1940  which  avoided  the  frontal 
onslaught .  * By  a  fortunate  convergence  of  a  number  of  historical 
accidents:  autumnal  weather.  Hitler's  penchant  for  amateur  strategy. 
Hansteln' s  persistence.  Schmundt' s  intervention  and  the  failure  of  the 
western  powers  to  attack,  a  strategic  plan  was  evolved  which  four  months 
later  led  Germany  Co  a  victory  over  France  more  complete  than  that  of 
1870-1871 .‘61 

This  dazzllny  victory  over  her  old  enemy  had  profound  effects  on 
Germany.  The  bond  between  Hitler  and  the  military  was  stronger  than 
ever.  While  Keitel  dubbed  him  the  ‘greatest  Feldherr  of  all  limes,'  the 
C-ln-C  of  the  Army,  General  von  Brauchltsch ,  praised  Hitler  as  the  ’top 
soldier  of  the  German  Reich *  who  would  definitely  secure  Its  future. 
Nothing  seemed  Impossible  for  the  German  soldier.  The  Army  General  Staff 
had  gained  a  new  confidence  In  Itself.  Its  chief  Haider  even  thought  of 
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winning  back  Its  authority  as  the  arbiter  of  strategic  matters.  In 

mid-June  1940,  quite  Independently  of  Hitler,  Haider  began  to  plan  first 

for  an  offensive -defensive,  and  then  for  a  preventive  "mill  tary  blow  at 

Russia  to  force  her  to  recognize  the  dominant  role  of  Germany  In 
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Bur  ope.  "  This  strategic  objective  suggests  that  It  was  not  pure 
concern  about  the  build-up  of  Soviet  forces  In  the  newly-seized 
territories  that  caused  Haider's  Instruction  to  the  operational 
planners.  Haider  himself  said  after  the  war  that  the  Peldherr  should  not 
be  denied  the  right  to  launch  a  preventive  war  In  order  to  secure  the 
nation's  welfare.63 

So  when  Hitler  asked  the  Army  cotmand  to  find  a  military  solution 
for  the  "Russian  problem,"  it  was  already  well  on  Its  way  In  Its 
preparations  for  the  next  campaign.  On  July  21,  1940  Brauchltsch  was 
able  to  submit  to  the  PQhrer  an  outline  plan  which  contained  alms, 
concentration,  and  comparative  strengths  for  a  military  blow  at  Russia  In 
the  fall  of  1940.  The  campaign  was  to  be  carried  out  with  only  eighty  to 
a  hundred  divisions  against  the  fifty  to  seventy-five  good  divisions  the 
Soviets  presumably  possessed.  New  German  historical  research  has  shown 

that  this  * proposal  of  extraordinary  optimism"  was  based  upon  a 
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contingency  plan  for  the  18th  Army  which  had  already  been  Issued. 
Therefore  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  Army  High  Cotmand  offered  no 
objections  whatsoever  to  Hitler's  Intention  to  attack  Russia  In  spring 
1941,  although  his  war  alms  exceeded  theirs. 

Hitler  and  the  Army  High  Cotmand  had  turned  to  Russia  In  the  sutmer 
of  1940  as  a  possible  solution  to  Germany's  strategic  dlletma.  They  had 
become  Increasingly  concerned  that  Britain  had  placed  her  hopes  on  Russia 
and  the  United  States  When  German  efforts  failed  to  coerce  London  to 
sue  for  peace,  the  key  to  the  strategic  problem  appeared  to  be  the 
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destruction  of  the  USSR.  mIf  Russia  were  to  be  destroyed,  then  Britain's 

last  hope  will  be  wiped  out.  Germany  will  then  be  master  of  Europe  and 

the  Balkans .’6*  The  defeat  of  Russia  would  make  America  a  guantl te 

ndollaeable.  This  evaluation  remained  the  strategic  basis  for  Hitler's 

decision  to  crush  Russia  In  a  rapid  campaign  before  the  war  against 

Britain  had  been  concluded.  Just  one  day  before  Issuing  Directive  Ho. 

?.l ,  ’Case  Barbarossa’  on  December  18.  1940.  he  reiterated  his  grand 

strategy.  All  continental  European  problems  were  to  be  solved  in  1941  as 
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the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to  interfere  from  1942  onwards. 

But  Hitler  was  convinced  that  after  the  destruction  of  Russia  Germany 
would  be  unassailable  and  Britain  would  be  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  He 
also  knew  that  everything  would  be  lost  If  Barbarossa  failed. 

The  military  not  only  failed  to  coimunlcate  to  Hitler  what  was 
militarily  possible,  something  one  might  have  expected  from  generals  who 
prided  themselves  on  their  analytical  brilliance  and  objective 

professionalism,  but  also  showed  no  practical  ability  In  coalition 

building.  Although  the  OKU' s  operations  branch  and  the  Naval  High 
Command  favored  a  peripheral  strategy,  aimed  at  the  British  empire,  as  an 
alternative  to  war  on  the  Soviet  Union,  they  did  not  unite  their 
Individual  efforts  with  those  of  Foreign  Minister  Joachim  von  Rlbbentrop 
In  urging  Hitler  to  form  a  continental  bloc  to  Isolate  Britain  and  deter 
the  United  States.  As  long  as  these  separate  strategic  plans  served 
Hitler's  Intentions  to  obtain  a  stable  western  and  southern  flank,  he 
signalled  agreement.  In  December  1940  Hitler  again  defended  Barbarossa 
In  terms  of  global  strategy  as  a  strategic  means  to  dash  Britain’s 
hopes.  Thus,  the  Navy's  attempt  to  secure  for  Itself  a  decisive  role  In 
order  to  win  victory  over  Britain  failed.  Hitler's  central  objective  - 


to  take  the  continental  empire  route  to  world  pester  via  smashing  the 
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Soviet  Union  —  remained  unchanged  and  shaped  German  strategy  almost 

up  to  the  end  of  the  Third  Reich.  The  Luftwaffe .  too.  had  Its  doubts 

about  fighting  a  two-front  wax  against  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet 

after  the  disappointing  “Battle  of  Britain “  the  chief  of  staff  viewed 

Barbarossa  as  another  chance  to  fight  that  type  of  air  war  for  which  the 

Luftwaffe  seemed  best  suited.  Convinced  that  Bolshevik  Russic  was  a 

long-term  threat  to  German  ambitions.  Air  Force  generals  set  to  work  with 
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optimise  on  the  details  of  the  operational  plan  to  support  the  Army . 

The  Russo -German  war  provides  a  significant  example  of  strategic 

ineffectiveness,  arising  from  failure  to  balance  the  relationship  between 

available  forces  and  strategic  objectives .  From  a  rational  point  of  view 

the  German  forces  were  too  small,  too  111  -equipped,  and  too  badly 

supported  for  the  strategic  task  of  defeating  the  Red  Army  before  the 

onset  of  winter.  Moreover,  the  widely-held  assumption  that  the  soviet 

system  would  collapse  after  the  loss  of  vital  parts  of  Its  Industrial 

potential ,  led  the  Germans  down  a  dangerous  strategic  path.  while  the 

German  military  In  1914  had  underestimated  France  and  overestimated 

Russia,  In  1940-1941  It  was  the  other  way  around.  Drunk  with  victory 

over  France,  the  senior  Army  leadership  planned  the  Invasion  of  Russia  as 

a  ill tzkrleo  in  every  respect.  “It  France,  the  principal  foe  In  German 

lnterwar  planning,  had  been  so  quickly  destroyed ;  the  Soviet  empire,  with 

Its  primitive  economy  and  clumsy,  purge-weakened  Army,  could  hardly 

expect  to  survive.*  General  Jodi,  Hitler's  foremost  strategic 

adviser,  unequivocally  stated  on  December  3.  1940  that  it  was  correct  to 

reduce  armaments  production  for  the  Army  in  favor  of  that  for  Navy  and 

Alt  Forces,  since  Barbarossa  could  “by  all  means"  be  fought  with  existing 
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equipment.  Likewise  Hitler  on  January  14,  1941  took  full 


responsibility  for  this  measure  “In  consideration  of  all  operational  alms 
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and  In  appreciation  of  all  military  objections .  *  The  Chief  of  Army 
Equipment  and  Comtander  of  the  Replace**  Army ,  General  Fronts,  saw  no 
reason  to  press  for  a  higher  priority  for  the  Army  In  armaments 
production.  Thus,  the  coming  Blitzkrieg  rested  on  a  panzer  force 
equipped  with  existing  materiel  and  booty  and  only  peripherally  on  new 
production.  Hitler  after  consultations  with  Todt  ordered  on  June  20, 
1941  that  Army  armament  production  should  be  drastically  reduced  In  favor 
of  the  enlarged  Luftwaffe  program.  Thus,  there  was  an  lnwnedlate  shift  in 
emphasis  In  armament  production  on  July  14,  1941  to  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy.  The  underestimation  of  Russian  capabilities  lay  not  only  In  a 
false  analytical  assessment ,  but  also  In  the  fact  that  Nazi  Ideology  was 
Inherent  In  the  military's  perception  of  Russia' s  strength . 

While  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  Ideological  and  strategic 

factors  governed  Hitler's  decision  to  attack  Russia,  the  ready  acceptance 

of  his  racial  goals  by  the  military  establishment  and  most  of  the  officer 

corps  should  not  be  overlooked.  Difficult  though  It  is  to  discuss  the 

Ideological  bond  between  Hitler  and  the  military  within  the  framework  of 

effectiveness,  one  must  understand  the  deep  Involvement  of  the  Army  In 
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the  war  of  annihilation  In  the  east. 

This  was  not  done  out  of  cowardice  or  because  Hitler's 
advisers  had  drifted  away  from  the  high  standards  of  the 
old  Prussian  officer  corps  and  degenerated  into 
unthinking  military  automatons  Indifferent  to  moral 
Issues.  On  the  contrary.  It  was  a  measure  of  the 
deep-seated  hostility  to  'Russian  bolshevism'  which 
perinea  ted  the  officer  corps  throughout  the  Uelmar 
period.  That  Is  why  the  military  were  prepared  to 
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translate  Hitler's  bloodthirsty  Instructions  Into 
precl se  mill tary  orders . ^ * 

On  the  other  hand,  strategic  necessities  provided  the  officer  corps  with 
something  like  a  " clear  conscience"  in  their  effort  to  destroy  the  fabric 
of  Soviet  society. 

In  March  1941  //icier  made  It  abundantly  clear  to  the  military  that 
the  campaign  against  Russia  was  to  be  more  than  just  a  battle  between  two 
armies.  It  would  also  lead  to  a  struggle  between  two  Wei tanschauungen 
(philosophies  of  life )  and  to  the  liquidation  of  the  "Jewish -Bolshevik 
Intelligentsia."  He  was  determined  to  convert  the  Wehrmacht  Into  an 
Instrument  of  extermination  alongside  the  SS.  Thus,  he  wanted  to  erase 
the  line  between  military  and  political -Ideological  warfare  In  the  east. 
It  was  the  wehrmacht' s  senior  officers  and  their  legal  advisers  who  cast 
Hitler's  Ideological  Intentions  into  legal  form:  the  "Decree  concerning 
the  Exercise  of  Military  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  the  Barbarossa 
area  and  Special  Measures  of  the  Troops  In  Russia’  of  May  13,  1941,  and 
the  "Guidelines  for  the  Treatment  of  Political  Cotmlssars"  of  June  6, 
1941,  and  the  details  for  deployment  of  four  SS  El nsa tzoruppen  (murder 
squads )  within  the  Army  Zone  of  Operations,  were  all  the  result  of  Army 
administrative  actions. 

In  the  center  of  the  Army's  preparations  for  the  struggle  against 
the  "deadly  enemy  of  National  socialist  Germany’  stood  Haider,  not 
Brauchltsch  or  the  latter's  often  mentioned  "General  Officer  for  Special 
Duties  attached  to  C.-ln-C.,"  General  Bugen  MQller.  Haider  was  willing 
to  let  the  troops  participate  In  the  forthcoming  Ideological  war. 
Partisans  were  not  to  be  court-martlalled  but  swmarlly  shot.  Commissars 
captured  In  battle  were  to  be  shot  forthwith .  With  the  approval  of  the 
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Army  High  Coimand  the  OKU  drew  up  guidelines  for  the  conwnon  soldier  to 
take  up  ‘ ruthless  and  energetic"  measures  against  Bolshevik  agitators , 
partisans ,  saboteurs,  and  Jews  and  to  crush  absolutely  any  active  and 
passive  resistance.  Concern  for  the  security  and  the  discipline  of  the 
troops,  and  the  speedy  pacification  of  the  country  were  obviously  more 
Important  than  flagrant  breaches  of  international  law.  The  whole  concept 
of  lus  in  bello  was  viewed  as  an  Irksome  Impediment  to  the  extermination 
campaigns  In  the  east.  Professionalism  and  Ideology  went  together  well. 
As  long  as  the  mass  shootings  of  Jews  and  communists  were  ‘perceived  and 
construed  as  military  measures  against  Germany's  enemies „  It  did  not 
require  nazlfled  zealots  (though  surely  these  were  not  lacklnr ) ,  merely 

conscientious  and  politically  obtuse  professional  soldiers  to  carry  them 
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out."  By  shooting  the  cotmlssars ,  who  were  Identified  with 
criminals ,  the  German  military  hoped  to  eliminate  the  hardliners  and  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  the  political  leadership  and  the  presumably  decent 
Russian  soldier.  Thereby,  they  hoped  for  a  speedier  and  less  costly 
advance  into  the  depths  of  Aussia.  Uhen  the  treatment  of  political 
commlssais  proved  counterproductive,  l.e.,  the  resistance  of  the  Red  Army 
stiffened ,  opposition  to  the  standing  orders  spread.  The  problem  which 
had  arisen  out  of  "partial  Identity"  with  Hitler's  racial  concept  was 
eventually  solved  within  the  context  of  professional  military  thinking. 

Long  before  the  German  offensive  had  come  to  a  halt  at  the  gates  of 
Moscow,  Leningrad ,  and  Rostov,  it  dawned  on  Hitler  and  his  generals  that 
the  Blitzkrieg  against  Russia  had  failed,  while  Haider  still  believed  he 
could  achieve  final  victory  through  a  broad  encircling  movement  against 
Moscow,  Hitler  had  already  realized  by  the  end  of  August  that  It  was  too 
late  for  that  In  1941.  Hitler  wanted  to  seize  both  the  economic 
resources  In  the  Baltic  and  the  Ukraine  and  to  1  ,ound  juateglc 
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foundations  for  victory  In  1942. 

At  the  height  of  the  first  great  military  crisis  In  November  1941 , 

when  the  coimander  of  Army  Group  Center  only  feared  another  'Verdun,"  it 

was  the  civilian  minister  Dr.  Todt  who  called  for  a  negotiated  peace 
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settlement .  Yet  Hitler  was  not  a  man  to  cave  In.  The  consequences 

of  the  erroneous  strategy  for  Germany  'were  grave  in  the  extreme:  Russia 

would  still  be  fighting  In  1942,  Britain  remained  undefeated  and  In 

December  the  United  States  entered  the  war  bringing  Into  being  a 
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formidable  coalition  dooming  Germany  Inevitably  to  defeat." 

The  "ruthless .  Incontrovertible  laws  of  attrition"  did  not  lead  to 

a  fundamental  revision  of  Germany's  strategy.  The  defeat  of  the  Soviet 

foe  kept  top  priority  until  the  threat  of  an  Allied  landing  In  Prance 
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became  limlnent  In  fall  1943.  Because  of  the  great  personnel 

casualties  an d  material  losses  In  1941  the  Third  Reich  had  the  strength 

for  an  offensive  against  Russia  on  only  one  sector  In  suomer  1942.  The 

strategic  objective  of  seizing  the  Soviet  oil  area  was,  however,  linked 

to  a  grander  strategy  of  German  armies  descending  from  the  Caucasus  and, 

together  with  Ronwnel's  desert  offensive  crushing  the  whole  British 
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position  In  the  Middle  Bast.  Yet  this  plan  could  not  materialize . 

Sven  before  both  offensives  commenced ,  the  balance  of  probability ,  given 

available  resources,  was  against  success.  In  1939  the  Army  was  not  the 

same  as  that  of  1914,  In  June  1941  It  was  relatively  weaker  than  In  May 

1940,  given  Its  tasks.  After  the  failure  in  front  of  Moscow,  the  General 

Staff  knew  that  there  would  be  never  again  be  an  Army  like  that  of  June 
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1941  . 

After  the  heavy  setbacks  In  North  Africa  and  Stalingrad  the  OKU' s 

operations  branch,  for  the  Jast  time,  undertook  to  assess  Germany ' s 
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situation  In  terms  of  a  world-wide  strategy.  Since  the  higher 
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conduct  of  war  was  solely  Hitler's  business  and  since  there  was  still  no 

combined  services  planning  and  advisory  staff ,  General  Jodi  could  only 

Inform  the  other  agencies  about  his  strategic  analysis.  Under  the 
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realistic  impression  that  the  war  could  not  be  won  by  a  mere  holding  of 
the  front  lines,  Jodi  and  his  lieutenant.  General  Walter  Warllmont , 
defiantly  demanded  a  resumption  of  the  offensive  against  Russia  in  the 
southern  sector  '•’he  seizure  of  the  Middle  Bast  was  still  viewed, 
together  with  the  continuing  Impact  of  the  U-boat  warfare,  as  the  key  to 
final  victory. 

By  the  spring  of  1943  It  was  crystal  clear  that  Germany  had  lost 

the  strategic  Initiative.  Yet  the  military  estrtbllshment  did  not  argue 

with  Hitler  over  a  recasting  of  German  strategy  but  about  applying  the 

best  possible  offensive  operational  techniques  against  superior  allied 

land,  sea,  and  air  power.  The  Army  command  hoped  to  regain  freedom  of 

maneuver  on  at  least  one  sector  of  the  eastern  front  to  forestall  a 
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decisive  Soviet  offensive  (Operation  ’Citadel’ ).  Although  submarine 

warfare  In  the  /forth  Atlantic  had  collapsed  In  May  1943,  the  naval 

command  embarked  on  an  'new  fleet  program"  to  build  40  U-boats  monthly 

and  8  destroyers  and  12  torpedo  boats  yearly.  The  new  Chief  of  Naval 

Operations,  Grand  Admiral  Karl  Donltz.  ruled  out  victory  at  sea  but  hoped 

to  hinder  the  Allied  sea  powers  from  utilizing  their  superiority  at 
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sea.  The  battles  of  attrition  In  Che  east  and  In  the  Mediterranean 
were  bleeding  the  Luftwaffe  white.  The  threat  posed  by  the  American 
bomber*,  aimed  at  Germany' s  Industrial  heart,  left  the  German  Air  Force 
’with  no  choice  but  to  come  up  emd  to  fight’  for  the  Third  Reich's 

defense.  Thus,  the  other  two  fronts  became  subsidiary  theaters  for  the 
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Luftwaffe . 
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Despite  the  heavy  blows  both  by  the  western  allies  and  the  Soviets 
In  sutmner  1944,  Hitler  resolved  to  carry  on  this  desperate  straggle  In 
the  hope  that  the  enemy  alliance  would  break  up.  Once  again  he  played  va 
banoue.  The  Ardennes  offensive  In  December  1944  was  a  desperate  attempt 
to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  Americans  and  the  British,  when  this  geusble 
failed  Hitler  flew  from  reality  Into  history  and  hoped  for  the  same 
miracle  that  had  saved  his  idol  Frederick  the  Great. 

The  so-called  ‘Axis'  possessed  virtually  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  serious  alliance.  Hitler's  self-confidence  and 

secretiveness  contributed  to  the  fundamental  lack  of  a  combined  grand 
strategy .  ‘The  lack  of  any  central  body  for  coordinating  the  efforts  of 

all  the  members  made  the  Axis  somewhat  less  than  the  sum  of  its 
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parts.’  His  arrogant  disregard  of  the  possibility  of  involving  Japan 
in  Bar  bar  ossa  led  to  his  substitution  of  Finland  and  Rumania  In  her 

place.  Although  Hitler  still  thought  highly  of  Mussolini ,  Italy  was  not 
considered  as  a  major  power  after  her  setbacks  in  Africa  and  In  the 
Balkans  In  fall  1940.  The  switch  to  Helsinki  and  Bucharest  Is  clearly 
visible  after  Hitler's  decision  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  in  suswner  1940. 
At  first  his  strategy  was  primarily  defensive:  to  safeguard  Germany's 
vital  supplies  of  oil  from  Rumania  and  nickel  from  Finland. 

In  the  case  of  Rumania,  Hitler's  attitude  changed  after  German 

Luftwaffe  and  Army  missions  were  stationed  there.  Their  tasks  were  not 

only  to  defend  the  oilfields  against  occupation  and  destruction  and  to 
train  the  Rumanian  armed  forces,  but  to  prepare  for  a  commitment  of 
German  and  Rumanian  troops  In  a  campaign  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Although  Hitler  and  his  generals  took  it  for  granted  that  Rumania  would 
participate  In  Barbarossa  because  of  her  territorial  aspirations  for 


Bessarabia ,  Northern  Bukovlna ,  and  Transylvania ,  they  did  not  haimer  out 
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strategic  objectives  In  a  series  of  conferences  at  which  top  political 

and  military  leaders  and  staffs  communicated  freely.  The  Human i  ans 

remained  In  the  dark,  although  the  head  of  the  German  Army  Mission  in 

Bucharest  had  pressed  for  the  establishing  of  “a  sound  basis  for  this 
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difficult  coalition  warfare *  at  the  beginning  of  March  1941.  Marshal 
Ion  Antonescu.  dictator  of  Rumania,  was  not  fully  Informed  about  the 
ltmlnent  attack  before  June  11-12,  1941.  Up  to  this  date  the  German 

military  establishment  In  Rumania  had  only  worked  for  an  allied  effort  to 
beat  off  a  Soviet  attack.  Indicative  of  Hitler's  attitude  to  his  allies 
In  general  Is  his  remark  to  Antonescu  on  June  12,  1941: 

An  operation  stretching  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Uj° 

'  <xck  Sea  demands  a  central  unified  command.  This 


m-  'iraiiy 

rests  with  us. 

The  mistakes 

of 

former 

coalition 

wars  have  to 

be  avoided. 

Bach 

ally 
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participates  In  the  total  glory. 

So  It  happened  that  Mannerhelm.  Antonescu,  and  Horthy,  but  not  Mussolini . 

were  awarded  the  Knight's  Cross  In  summer  1941.  The  non-agreement  on 

cornnon  political  and  strategic  objectives  was  not  a  major  factor  during 

the  period  of  success.  However,  It  became  a  quickly  growing  element  In 

the  relationship  between  Germany  and  her  allies  as  the  war  began  to  go 

badly.  In  the  case  of  Finland,  it  began  after  the  failure  to  seize 

Leningrad  In  September  1941;  In  the  case  of  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Italy 

in  the  fall  of  1942.  After  Stalingrad .  Antonescu  and  Horthy  wanted  peace 

with  the  west  but  a  continuation  of  war  against  the  Soviet  Union,  while 

Mussolini  wanted  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  Stalin  and  a 
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continuation  of  war  against  the  Anglo-American  powers.  The  tactical 
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success  over  the  Red  Army  1  n  March  1943  proved  strong  enough  to  keep 
Hungary  and  Rumania  in  line.  It  could  not ,  however ,  offset  the  impact  of 
the  Allied  advance  In  the  Mediterranean  which .  In  the  process,  caused 
Mussolini's  deposal  and  Italy' s  surrender. 
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II J .  Operational  Effectiveness 

The  greatest  single  campaign  of  the  war,  planned  and  prepared  to 
achieve  by  combat  a  strategic  objective  within  a  single  theatre  of  war, 
was  operation  Barbarossa  against  the  Soviet  Union.  The  lightning  victory 
In  the  west  marked  the  turning-point  In  the  development  of  a  Blitzkrieg 
conception  of  operations .  Nevertheless,  the  German  forces  on  the  eastern 
front  In  June  1941  were  only  slightly  stronger  than  those  deployed  In  the 
west  In  May  1940: 


1940 

divisions  ( armored )  141  (10) 

tanks  244 5 

aircraft  4020 

Despl te  the  enormous  research  on  Barbarossa  there  are  several 
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elements  In  the  planning  process  that  require  amplification .  The 

first  was  the  persistent  tendency  of  most  German  generals  to  underesti¬ 
mate  the  size  and  quality  of  the  opposing  force,  the  Soviet  Industrial 
resources  and  manpower  potential,  and  the  Soviet  command  and  control 
system,  a  disastrous  omission  once  the  Bll tzkrleg  failed.  This  tendency 
matched  the  belief  In  a  decisive  German  qualitative  superiority  in 

leadership .  The  conviction  of  the  Russian  soldier's  Inferiority  was 

enhanced  by  the  unexpectedly  rapid  victory  over  France.  The  German 

military  leaders  became  victims  of  their  previous  overestlmatlon  of  an 
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152  (17) 
335 0 


3032 
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old  foe.  An  additional  factor  lay  In  the  underestimation  of  Russia's 
size  and  her  geographical  conditions  which  vastly  differed  freon  those  In 
the  west.  The  essence  of  the  Bazbarossa  plan  was  to  destroy  Soviet 
forces  by  swift  plncer  movements  west  of  the  rivers  Dnepr  and  Dvina.  The 
Germans  assumed  that  this  plan  would  succeed.  They  believed  that  they 
could  break  the  back  of  Soviet  resistance  under  the  initial  impact  of 
Blitzkrieg .  They  gave  little  thought  to  the  fact  that  only  20  percent  of 
the  available  forces  were  really  capable  of  the  mobile  warfare  necessary 
to  reach  the  strategic  objectives . 

Since  the  war  much  of  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  Blitzkrieg 

has  been  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  Adolf  Hitler ,  whose  strategic  and 

operational  Insight  Is  characterized  as  a  * strange  mixture  of  intuition 
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and  Ignorance .  *  * The  truth  is  that  the  generals  were  every  bit  as 

culpable  as  their  PQhrer .  Pilled  with  a  boundless  optimism  In  the 
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efficacy  of  the  Bll tzkrleo  they  had  fashioned."  they  could  not 

Imagine  that  the  Red  Army  could  resist  their  mighty  Uehrmacht .  They 
unequivocally  ruled  out  the  Soviet  armed  forces  as  a  real  danger. 
General  Erich  Marcks ,  who  drew  up  the  first  plan  for  Barbarossa  in  sgjmer 
1940,  even  went  so  far  as  to  blame  the  Russians  for  not  doing  the 
Uehrmacht  the  favor  of  attacking,  because  he  viewed  the  destruction  of 
the  bulk  of  the  Red  Army  forward  of  the  great  forest  zone  and  the  rivers 

Dnepr  and  Dvina  as  an  essential  condition  for  the  outcome  of  the 

,  93 
campal gn . 

A  few  weeks  later  Colonel  Klnzel .  head  of  the  Army' s  Intelligence 

staff,  agreed  with  this  evaluation  of  Russia's  Intentions.  Germany  would 

have  the  *pr avenlre .  *  because  the  Russians  would  not  even  be  so  bold  as 
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to  launch  a  limited  operation  to  seize  the  vital  Rumanian  oil  fields. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German  military  leaders  were  concerned  about  some 
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of  the  Information  as  to  the  Red  Army's  future  capabilities .  If  in  the 
ongoing  process  of  its  modernization,  quality  were  to  be  added  to 
quantity,  then  the  Red  Army  might  emerge  as  a  competitive  Army  in  leader¬ 
ship  and  combat  strength  capable  of  sustained  offensive  operations .  This 
long-range,  latent  threat  had  to  be  eliminated  by  an  imiedlate  German 
attack  with  the  might  of  a  superior  Wehrmach  t .  On  the  eve  of  the  German 
invasion  Haider  admitted  that  the  Russian  deployments  did  not  suggest 
offensive  intentions .  The  ‘ border  battles  could  last  days,  perhaps  even 

a  number  of  days'  which  would  however  create  an  opening  ( Vakuum )  which 
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the  panzer  groups  could  exploit. 

Except  for  outlining  (on  July  31.  1940 )  a  campaign  with  two 
thrusts,  one  toward  Kiev  and  the  other  through  the  Baltic  states  in  the 
direction  of  Moscow,  which  were  finally  to  be  linked  up.  Hitler  left  the 
military  planning  for  the  Blitzkrieg  to  the  generals.  It  was  not  until 
December  5,  1940  that  he  was  informed  about  their  proposals .  At  first, 
he  expressed  agreement  with  the  Army's  plan.  Subsequently,  however,  he 
developed  his  own.  substantially  different  approach.  For  Haider,  Moscow 
» was  to  be  the  main  objective .  Therein  he  followed  Marcks .  Hitler's  gaze 
was  fixed  elsewhere .  After  the  first  phase  of  operations,  the 
destruction  of  Russian  manpower  before  the  Dnepr -Dvina- line  and  the 
prevention  of  a  Soviet  retreat  into  Russia's  interior.  Hitler  wanted  to 
seize  Important  industrial  areas  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Ukraine. 
Moscow  was  of  little  Importance ,  he  argued. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  relationship  between  Hitler  and  Haider 
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that  they  did  not  argue  about  this  obvious  dichotomy.  While  Hitler 
had  no  doubt  that  the  General  staff  would  ultimately  accept  his  views, 
Haider  continued  to  regard  the  capture  of  Moscow  as  the  principal 
objective .  He  felt  sure  that  the  operational  developments  would  prove 
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him  right.  The  feet  the t  the  Chief  of  the  Generel  Steff  did  not  attempt 

to  ergue  his  case  for  e  direct  edvence  on  Moscow,  end  thet  he  regerded 

the  second  phese  of  the  campaign  as  less  Important  then  the  opening 

border  bettles.  Is  e  sure  lndlcetlon  of  operations 2  ineffectiveness . 

* The  subsequent  attempts  of  the  Army  leeders  to  develop  the  operetlons  In 

accordance  with  their  original  plan  led  to  a  dispersal  of  effort  and 

serious  delays  while  the  arguments  which  should  have  been  raised  before 
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the  campaign  were  finally  settled.  *  One  only  needs  to  compare 

Hitler's  directive  of  December  18,  1940  with  the  original  version  of  the 

Army’s  De  .inner  >  directive  of  January  31,  1941  to  see  what  Haider  had  In 

mind.  Tl.  s  l 1 tude  Is  a  clear  example  of  PQhren  unter  Hand  (leadership 

behind  ti.~  erlor’s  bach!  which  became  a  common  feature  of  operations 
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from  1943  onwards.  Moreover ,  Haider  tried  to  secure  his  influence  on 

guiding  the  campaign  In  the  right  direction  by  appointing  his  chief  of 

operations,  Major-General  von  Grelffenberg ,  to  Chief  of  staff  of  Army 

Group  Center.  It  was  not  an  effective  counter  to  the  feared  OuerschQsse 
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aus  der  Stratosphere  (monkey  wrenches  thrown  Into  the  works  from  on 
high ) . 

Did  the  German  military  establishment  have  the  capacity  for 
supporting  the  Invading  force  with  the  required  supply 7  The  expansion  of 
the  armored  force  between  the  battle  of  France  and  Barbarossa  Is  an 
Interesting  case  in  point.  ’ The  ten  panzer  divisions  were  to  be  doubled 
In  number  2>ut  each  was  to  be  halved  in  Its  tank  strength  --  from  Its 
earlier  divisional  organization  of  two  panzer  regiments  with  a  total 

establishment  of  a2>out  280  tanks,  to  a  single  tank  regiment  of  about  140 
tanks.’100  Bach  tank  regiment  consisted  of  two  Abtellunoen 

(battalions! ,  although  three  out  of  20  panzer  divisions  did  In  fact  keep 


three  battalions .  At  the  same  time  an  Increase  In  motorized  divisions 
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also  took  place.  Except  for  the  three  motorized  divisions  of  the 

Waffen -SS  that  retained  three  regiments ,  the  Army  ‘  s  motorized  divisions 

were  now  reduced  to  two  regiments  In  order  to  convert  eight  further 

Infantry  divisions  Into  motorized  Infantry.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 

17  panzer  divisions  deployed  In  the  east  In  1941,  (five  of  which  were 

still  equipped  with  Czech  tanks),  could  be  compared  to  those  deployed  in 

the  west  In  1940.  General  Haider  fully  recognized  this.  The  logical 

consequence  of  fighting  a  Blitzkrieg  with  inadequate  equipment  was  a 

system  of  Improvisations.  On  June  4,  1941  Haider  told  the  Chiefs  of 

Staff  of  the  higher  echelons  that  ’ organizational  adjustments  and 
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utilization  of  all  possible  makeshifts’  would  be  required.  The 

failure  of  panzer  production  Is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  German 

panzer  force  In  the  east  still  contained  281  obsolete  mk  I  and  7 43 

outmoded  MK  II  tanks  respectively,  and  only  444  of  the  modern  UK 

IV.102  The  total  tanks  In  the  east  amounted  to  only  3350.  "These 

figures  were,  of  course,  entirely  Inadequate,  and  the  war  In  Russia  was 

to  bring  out  the  tank  deficiencies,  not  only  In  numbers  but  also  In 
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performance,  armor,  armament  and  tactical  mobility.’  The  German 

materiel  was  only  suited  for  fair  weather  and  good  roads. 

Sven  more  harmful  was  the  fact  that  84  Infantry  divisions  and  even 

three  motorized  divisions  were  equipped  with  vehicles  drawn  from  foreign 

countries.  Despite  the  great  number  of  looted  vehicles,  77  Infantry 
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divisions  had  only  horsedrawn  supply  troops.  About  15,000  Polish 

peasant  Panlewagen  had  to  be  acquired  for  this  purpose.  Therefore  it  Is 
not  suprising  that  the  German  blitzkrieg  Army  had  more  horses  than 
vehicles .  The  very  multiplicity  of  vehicles  (2000  different  types),  guns 
(170  types),  tanks  (with  the  allies',  73  different  types)  and  of 
anti-aircraft  guns  (52  models)  created  a  logistical  nightmare  In  terms  of 
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parts  and  maintenance.  The  military  estetbllshment  had  accepted  In 

November  1940  that  the  commitments  were  far  outstripping  resources ,  Its 

striking  solution  was  to  define  supply  problems  as  inferior  to  coimand 
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t as)u  and  to  demand  {  flexible  supply  organization.  The  problems 

associated  with  * great  space  —  great  alms  —  no  railroads'  had  certainly 
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not  been  given  full  attention.  To  achieve  so me  extra  mobility  the 

motorized  troops  were  given  an  additional ,  so  called  ‘ handbag ’ 

(Handkoffer)  of  supply.  According  to  his  coimand  task  ( FQhrungsaufgabe) 

the  Quar termas ter -General ,  General  Eduard  Wagner ,  introduced  his  own 

field  supply  organization  at  Army  group  level  which  had  a  capacity  of 

60,000  tons  of  GroBtransportraum  (Army  motor  transport  lift )  on  heavy 

trucks  at  Its  disposal.  As  the  vehicles  were  generally  unsulted  for 

their  logistical  tasks  on  the  primitive  roads  of  the  Soviet  Union,  supply 

could  not  keep  pace  with  operational  advances.  A  pause  for  replenishment 

of  the  motorized  formations  was  planned  for  after  300-400  kilometers . 

Yet  the  Soviet  resistance  did  not  allow  the  necessary  time.  By  the  end 

of  October,  the  18th  Panzer  Division,  for  example,  had  lost  59  tanks  due 

to  enemy  action  and  accidents ,  hut  103  tanks  due  to  the  lack  of  spare 

parts.*07  Already  In  September  the  four  panzer  divisions  of  Guderlan' s 

2nd  Panzer  Army  only  had  between  20  ana  30  percent  of  their  combat 

strength.  In  Its  after-action  report  of  March  12,  1942,  the  4th  Panzer 

Division  complained  that  " leadership  had  been  reduced  to  a  large  extent 
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to  a  problem  of  supply."  Thus,  contrary  to  doctrine,  operational 

successes  could  not  be  fully  exploited .  The  great  crisis  of  supply  which 
arose  behind  the  "magic"  Dnepr-Dvlna  line  was  not  so  much  caused  by  the 
unfavorable  weather  and  terrain  conditions  of  fall  1941  as  by  an  earlier 
collapse  of  the  stoply  system.  One  result  was  the  abolition  of  Wagner' s 
field  supply  organization  and  the  establishment  of  quartermasters  at  Army 
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group  level . 

In  June  1941 ,  3,050.000  men  stood  reedy  for  Barbarossa  In  the  east , 

leaving  385,000  men  of  the  Replacement  Army  for  future  Army  needs. 

Ninety  thousand  men  in  the  field  replacement  battalions  were  Intended  to 

cover  Immediate  replacement  requirements.  The  Army  estimated  that  the 

two  months  of  ‘ border  battles *  would  cost  275,000  casualties  with  a 

further  200,000  in  September.  Thus ,  by  the  beginning  of  October  1941 

there  would  be  no  trained  reserves  left.  The  Army  leaders  were  willing 

to  accept  the  risk.  Such  personnel  policies  reveal  once  again  the 

military's  optimistic  assumption  that  they  would  win  a  decisive  victory 

over  Russia  within  three  months.  They  were  undoubtedly  blinded  by  the 

suprlslngly  small  losses  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war-losses  which 

had  totalled  less  than  100,000  dead  and  missing.  Yet  the  real  casualties 

In  the  Russo-German  were  to  reach  more  than  830,000  by  the  end  of 
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December  1941 .  The  significance  of  this  theatre  of  war  In 

comparison  to  the  others  Is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  33,463  officers  had 

fallen  In  Aussie  through  March  1944  out  of  the  total  of  38,000  officers 
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killed  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  Bar bar ossa  plan  with  Its  fixation  on  a  short  campaign  provides 
numerous  examples  of  operational  Ineffectiveness.  German  operations  In 
Russia  In  1941  were  not  masterpieces  of  the  military  art .***  Proud  of 
their  victories  and  contemptuous  of  the  Russians,  Hitler  and  his  generals 
miscalculated  the  Wehrmacht' s  strengths  with  respect  to  personnel, 
materiel  and  logistics .  Viewed  against  this  background  the  Army  High 
Coimand's  optimism  reveals  Itself  more  as  a  compulsion.  The  result  was 
that  'whether  behind  the  lines  or  on  the  battlefield ,  Operation 
Barbarossa  stands  as  grisly  testimony  to  the  necessity  of  harmonizing 
reach  and  grasp,  will  and  means  In  national  policy 
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Historians  have  too  long  believed  the  alibis  of  German  generals  who 
blasted  Hitler  after  the  war  for  demanding  a  new  offensive  In  1942.  The 
truth  Is  quite  different .  There  was  In  fact  no  serious  opposition  when 
Hitler  said  that  the  war  would  be  won  against  Russia ,  although  the 
Hehrmacht' s  reduced  fighting  strength  allowed  for  only  one  thrust.  It 
was  to  be  delivered  In  the  south  while  the  two  other  Army  groups  stood  on 
the  defensive.  The  essence  of  Operation  ‘ Blue ’  was  to  destroy  Soviet 
forces  west  of  the  Don,  this  time  executed  by  smaller  enveloping 
movements  than  In  1941,  and  to  occupy  soviet  oil  producing  areas  In  the 
Caucasus.  The  latter  goal  was  considered  to  be  "a  must.  This 
territory ,’  Haider  told  the  navy  liaison  officer  In  April  1942 ,  ’ has  the 
same  Importance  for  the  ^erman  Reich  as  the  province  of  Silesia  had  for 
Prussia. ’*** 

Several  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  summer  offensive  Hitler 
seemed  confident  that  he  could  achieve  victory  by  capturing  the  city  of 
Stalingrad  and  the  Caucasus  at  the  same  time.  He  made  this  decision 
against  the  combined  advice  of  his  generals.  Nevertheless ,  when  the  6th 
Army  was  surrounded  by  the  swiftly  executed  Soviet  counter-offensive  in 
November,  General  Friedrich  Paulus's  chief  of  staff  did  not  think  It 
worth  looking  for  anyone  In  particular  to  blame.  mWe  all  have  not 
recognized  the  dimensions  of  the  danger,  we  all  have  over-estimated 
ourselves  and  once  again  underrated  the  Russians.’***  Yet  General 
Arthur  Schmidt  still  believed  In  Hitler's  ’ lucky  star.’  when  Paulus 
asked  Hitler  for  permission  to  break  out,  the  High  Cotmand  turned  him 
down.  Looking  to  Field  Marshal  von  Mansteln  for  understanding  and 
support,  he  received  the  striking  answer: 
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After  the  FQhrer '  s  order  to  hold  the  fortress 
Stalingrad,  the  commander  Is  responsible  only  for 
executing  this  order  to  the  utmost  with  all  means.  The 
responsibility  for  the  fate  of  the  Army  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  FQhrer .  The  commander  has  to  carry  the  fate 
but  not  to  answer  for  it.*** 

Is  this  an  example  of  operational  effectiveness  or  the  degeneration  of 
leadership ? 

The  German  generals  In  the  east  were  to  learn  the  bitter  lesson 
that  Russians  were  fully  capable  of  executing  an  armored  operation  with 
strategic  objectives .  In  1942-1943  It  needed  all  the  tactical  skill  and 
experience  of  the  German  field  commanders  to  prevent  their  armies  from 
being  thrown  back  beyond  the  starting  point  of  their  great  summer  1942 
offensive.  The  second  attempt  at  knocking  the  Soviet  Union  out  of  the 
war  had  failed.  What  remained  was  the  strategic  defensive ,  the  best 
tactical  means  of  which  --  the  limited  offensive  --  was  unsuccessfully 
tried  three  times:  at  Kursk  (July  1943),  at  Avranches  (August  1944)  and 


in  the  Ardennes  (December  1944). 
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IV.  Tactical  Effectiveness 


The  German  campaign  against  the  bom  Countries,  Belgium  and  Prance 

has  become  stereotyped  as  the  classic  example  of  Blitzkrieg .  In  this 

view,  the  tactical  approach  of  the  German  Army  mas  consistent  mlth  Its 

strategic  objectives  and  operational  capabilities .  It  had  effectively 

pitted  Its  strengths  against  Its  adversaries'  meaknesses .  In  reality, 

the  German  military  establishment  had  not  thought  of  a  Blitzkrieg  In  the 

strategic  respect,  it  had  assumed  a  much  longer  period  of  fighting,  for 

which  It  had  prepared  a  ‘second  mave‘  In  personnel  and  materiel .  The 

surprisingly  quick  victory  over  the  old  foe  left  Hitler  and  his  generals 

so  enthusiastic  about  German  tactics  ‘that  (hereafter  air  bombing,  the 

panzer  breakthrough  and  the  deep  motorized  envelopment  became  ...  all 
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there  mas  to  be  learned  about  waging  a  war.‘ 

The  German  tactical  system  before  Barbarossa  was,  by  and  large , 

consistent  with  Its  strategic  objectives ,  Its  operational  concept,  and 

Its  evaluation  of  morale  and  unit  cohesion.  The  Army  High  Command, 

analyzing  the  combat  experiences ,  pointed  out  that  the  polish  and  French 
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campaign  had  confirmed  German  cacdcai  principles.  overlooked  mas 
the  earlier  critical  cossmnt  of  a  panzer  commander  that  the  panzer  arm 
had  only  succeeded  In  fulfilling  its  main  tasks,  crushing  the  enemy's 
positions  In  ruthless  pursuit,  because  the  Polish  forces  had  been  so 
Inferior.  General  Wilhelm  Ritter  von  Thoma  warned  that  ic  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  panzer  divisions  lacking  absolute  air  superiority  could 


sms  ter  their  tasks  against  a  modern  well -equipped  and  well -led  enemy  with 
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a  modem  system  of  positions . 

With  the  pattern  of  the  successful  Panzer  Groups  of  von  Klelst  and 
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Guderlan  In  mind,  the  OKU  established  four  panzer  groups  In  the  fall 

of  1940.  All  motorized  formations  were  concentrated  In  them.  Bach 

panzer  group  was  to  command  two  to  four  panzer  and  motorized  corps.  ’The 

panzer  groups ,  like  armies,  would  be  capable  of  Independent  long-range 

tasks,  driving  wedgelike  blows  that  would  tear  open  the  enemy's  front  and 
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help  the  Infantry  armies  forward  to  their  operational  objectives 
yet  the  time  between  the  campaign  In  the  west  and  that  In  the  east  was 
too  short  to  upgrade  tactical  training  to  steet  the  operational  demands. 
The  manpower  exchange  between  the  Army  and  the  war  economy,  the  shortage 
of  fully  trained  reservists ,  the  creation  of  new  panzer  divisions  through 
a  cadre  system,  the  extensive  special  training  of  officers  at  the  service 
schools  which  hindered  divisional  training;  all  contributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  Blitzkrieg  tactics  of  the  forces  Invading  Russia  were  far  from 
perfect . 

Although  the  Luftwaffe  had  proved  helpful  to  ground  forces  In  the 

Polish  campaign,  especially  In  achieving  air  superiority  and  striking 

Polish  defensive  lines,  'It  took  the  more  complex  military  operations 

against  Allied  forces  In  the  west  In  spring  1940  to  refine  close  air 
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support  doctrine  for  armored  formations'  In  fluid  battle  situations . 

Like  the  Army,  the  Luftwaffe  was  more  Interested  In  confirming  earlier 
combat  lessons  than  about  the  apparent  continuation  of  difficulties  In 
gaining  a  clear  picture  of  rapidly  changing  events  on  the  ground.  The 
Luftwaffe  detailed  close  air  reconnaissance  squadrons  to  each  panzer 
division,  established  air  liaison  officers  down  to  that  level,  and 
assigned  signal  detachments  to  front  areas  where  Important  mobile 
operations  were  taking  place.  In  addition  the  Luftwaffe  established  a 
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close  air  support  leader  within  the  Flleaerkoros  which  was  to  cooperate 
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‘ especially  closely'  with  the  panzer  groups. 

The  panzer  groups  were  subject  to  the  contnand  of  particular  armies . 

a  circumstance  which  led  to  friction  Immediately  after  the  Russian 

campaign  had  begun.  While  the  panzer  groups  wanted  to  retain  full 

advantage  of  their  mobility ,  they  were  needed  by  the  Infantry  armies  to 

crush  the  encircled  Russian  forces .  even  though  the  best  equipped 

Infantry  divisions  had  been  deployed  behind  the  advancing  panzer 
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groups.  Contrary  to  expectations  the  encircled  enemy  forces  did  not 
fall  to  pieces  but  doggedly  fought  on.  thus  tying  down  German  inoblJe 
formations  needed  for  further  advances.  Army  Group  Center  felt  the  need 
to  subordinate  two  panzer  groups  to  one  Army  while  transferring  their 
Infantry  formations  to  another  Army.  On  the  other  hand,  tactical 
difficulties  arose  through  the  fact  that  these  two  panzer  groups  were 
differently  equipped.  The  motorized  divisions  of  Panzer  Group  3  had  only 
French  vehicles,  and  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  other  panzer 
divisions . 124 

In  mid-July  1941  Hitler  became  concerned  that  in  the  second  phase 
of  operations  against  the  * strong  Russian  colossus'  (an  assessment 
contrary  to  earlier  hopes),  the  panzer  arm  would  have  to  'suffer  those 
losses  which  only  the  Infantry  could  fill  up,'  because  there  would  be  no 
supply  of  panzers  and  vehicles  The  growing  friction  between  field 

coimanders ,  for  example  Field  Marshal  GOnther  von  Kluge  and  General  Heinz 
Guderlan,  and  between  Hitler  and  the  Army  High  Comtand  reflected  more 
than  different  tactical  concepts;  they  reflected  a  growing  recognition 
that  the  Blitzkrieg  had  faiied  by  late  stunner  1941.  Hitler  wanted  to 
seize  Leningrad  to  secure  the  Iron  ore  supply  through  the  Baltic  and  the 
Ukraine,  because  of  Germany's  need  for  grain,  and  accordingly  tailored 
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German  tactics  to  the  aim  of  destroying  the  Red  Army  via  smaller ,  but 
more  effective  encirclements .  Haider ,  however ,  kept  on  thinking  about  a 
grandiose  victory  around  Moscow. 

Like  the  great  Michael  offensives  in  France  In  the  spring  of  1918, 

the  Ardennes  offensive  In  December  1944  ought  to  be  considered  under  the 

rubric  of  "tactics."  Like  Ludendorff  In  1917-1918 ,  Hitler  was  guided  In 

his  decision  In  August -September  1944  more  by  political  goals  than  by 

military,  l.e.  strategic  or  operational,  considerations.  By  punching  a 

deep  hole  Into  the  enemy  line.  Hitler  Intended  to  shock  the  allies  In 

such  a  way  that  they  would  be  ready  for  a  peace  settlement.  Like 

Ludendorff,  Hitler  defended  his  decision  to  gamble  on  an  armored 

offensive  to  take  Antwerp.  Sven  the  style  of  Hitler's  leadership  Is 

comparable  to  Ludendorff ‘s  dictatorship  In  military  matters  in 

1917-1918 . 126  In  1944  Field  Marshals  Gerd  von  Rundstedt  and  Halter 

Model  were  virtually  reduced  to  the  status  of  highly  paid  non-cotmls- 

sloned  officers,  an  approach  to  command  that  General  Wolfram  von 

Richthofen  had  already  criticized  In  November  1942.  "All  planning, 

preparation  and  orders  [for  the  Ardennes  offensive]  remained,  as  the  OKU 

diarist  noted,  closely  under  the  hand  of  the  FQhrer .  for  he  was  even 

making  the  dally  decisions  as  to  the  supply  of  vehicles  and  horses  to  the 
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Individual  divisions  making  up  the  attack  force."  After  some 

Initial  gains  --  due  to  complete  surprise  and  poor  visibility  for  the 
superior  Allied  Air  Forces  —  the  assault  ground  to  a  halt  after  a  week 
of  heavy  fighting .  The  German  losses  totalled  over  76,000  men.  Although 
the  Ardennes  offensive  shocked  the  allies  and  for  the  last  time 
demonstrated  German  tactical  effectiveness ,  the  strategic  result  was  that 


the  backbone  of  the  German  defense  on  the  Rhine  soon  collapsed . 
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As  the  Army  considered  Itself  first  and  foremost  an  offensive 

force.  Its  doctrine  end  training  were  geared  accordingly.  After  the 

victories  of  1939  and  1940  the  Army's  C-ln-C  underlined  the  value  of  the 

educating  of  officers  and  men  ' to  the  ruthless  offensive  spirit,  to 

boldness  and  a  determined  way  of  acting  supported  by  confidence  In  the 

superiority  of  the  German  soldier  over  every  enemy  and  by  a  staunch 
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belief  In  the  final  victory .'  Field  Marshal  von  Brauchltsch  also 

pointed  out  that  ' there  could  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  fact 

that  the  training  of  the  soldier  to  be  a  determined  and  aggressive 

fighter  could  not  be  separated  from  a  lively  education  in  the  National 
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Socialist  sense.’  The  company  and  battery  commander  was  considered 

to  be  ‘the  central  personality  still  retaining  a  direct  Influence  upon 

the  education.  Instruction  and  leading  of  the  Individual  man.'  he  alone 

could  ‘forge  the  company  as  a  compact  unit  and  both  lead  the  Individual 

man  Into  and  keep  him  within  the  battle -conwounl ty  ( Kampfoemelnschaft)  . 

Since  the  troop  conmvider  was  responsible  for  the  spirit  and  attitude  of 

his  soldiers,  the  Ideological  education  of  the  troops  was  his  task. 

Neither  Hitler  nor  the  generals  were  Interested  In  a  sophisticated 

educational  program.  Neither  understanding  or  an  profound  Ideological 

conviction  was  desired,  but  rather  an  emotional  Instinct  of  the 

volksaemelnschaf  t '  s  needs  and  a  staunch  belief  in  the  FOhrer . 1 

After  the  falliure  of  the  summer  offensive  In  1942  the  'ruthless 

offensive  spirit *  was  substituted  by  Hitler's  slogan  for  the  defensive 
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front:  ’Dig  and  go  on  digging.'  A  month  later  the  PQhrer  demanded 

that  the  troops  and  their  leaders  fight  the  coming  winter  battles  with 

the  "proud  knowledge  of  the  achieved  victories ,  strong  confidence  In 

their  own  ability  and  with  the  uncompromising  will  to  c.ush  the  enemy 
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again.'  It  was  left  to  the  commanders  of  all  ranks  to  strengthen 


the  defensive  preparedness  of  their  men  for  the  coming  defensive 


battles.  The  new  demands  on  the  powers  of  resistance ,  even  In  the  face 

of  crises  and  setbacks,  were  met  with  a  mixture  of  strengthening  the 

traditional  military  values  and  an  Increasing  Ideological  orientation. 

Since  the  commanders  still  carried  the  responsibility  for  this  work  of 

Instruction  and  education ,  in  1943  ‘ educational  officers "  (Offlzlez  fQr 

Uehrgelstlge  PQhrunaJ  were  nominated  to  support  their  commanders.  It  was 

the  Army's  personnel  office,  not  the  party,  that  In  summer  1943  saw  the 

need  for  a  uniform  orientation  of  the  officer  corps  In  regard  to  the 
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" fight  for  Germany’s  destiny."  The  result  of  this  professional 

Initiative  was  a  highly  Ideological  book  with  the  title  Uhat  Do  We  Fight 

For?  Hitler's  well-known  order  of  January  8,  1944  emphasized  the 

officer's  role  In  leading  by  personal  example  not  only  In  battle,  but 

also  in  questions  of  Ideology.  "He  who  fights  with  the  purest  will ,  the 

bravest  belief  and  the  most  fanatical  determination  will  be  victorious  In 

the  end."13*  There  was  no  room  left  for  non-polltlcal  officers. 

The  question  of  the  efficacy  of  Ideological  Instruction  Is 

difficult  to  answer ■  Yet  it  was  one  Important  factor  --  together  with 

traditional  "soldierly  qualities ,’  the  social  and  educational  background 

of  the  officers,  and  the  conditions  at  the  front  which  contributed  to  the 

tactical  effectiveness  of  the  Individual  soldier.  It  was  attractive  for 

him  to  be  praised  as  the  "first  socialist  of  the  Reich,"  "real  socialism" 
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being  defined  as  the  doctrine  of  "performance  of  the  hardest  duty." 
Since  the  soldierly  and  patriotic  rhetoric  persisted  side  by  side  with 
Ideological  orientation  and  since  the  relationship  between  Wehrmacht  and 
Nazi  Wei tanschauuna  was  a  dynamic  one.  It  Is  difficult  to  agree  with  the 
Judgement  of  one  historian  that  the  average  soldier  "did  not  as  a  rule 
fight  out  of  a  belief  in  Nazi  Ideology  --  Indeed,  the  opposite  may  have 
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been  nearer  the  truth  In  many  cases .  '  The  contemporary 

' sociological  findings'  about  the  officer  candidates  between  1939  and 

1942  reveal  that  almost  45  percent  of  them  had  been  members  of  the  Nazi 

party.  ***  'The  language  used  by  comtanders  [of  three  first  2ine 

divisions ]  became  more  and  more  National  Socialist  in  terms  and  content. 

[as  the  war  proceeded J  probably  with  the  hope  of  providing  their  troops 

with  that  very  belief  In  victory  which  the  realities  of  the  battlefield 
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seemed  to  contradict . ' 

The  German  tactical  approach  that  stressed  decisive  action  as  'the 

first  prerequisite  for  success  In  war.'  and  war  as  'an  art.  a  free 

creative  activity'  which  'makes  the  highest  demands  on  a  man's  entire 
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personality .'  depended  on  front  line  leadership  and  a  high  level  of 

unit  cohesion.  An  officer  corps  constituted  from  men  with  outstanding 

martial  and  Intellectual  qualities,  particularly  moral  and  physical 

courage,  "requires  long  tradition  and  broad  experience  in  order  to 
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function  effectively.'  Martin  van  Creveld  makes  the  point  that  the 

American  officer  corps  which  expanded  forty-fold  during  the  war  should 
not  be  compared  to  the  German  officer  corps.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
provocative  question:  why  not?  Does  German  Ideological  Instruction 

Indeed  play  an  Important  part? 

The  German  Army  officer  corps  expanded  sixty-four  fold  during  the 

ten  years  1933-1943.  By  October  1,  1943  the  Army  possessed  246.453 

officers,  yet  more  than  80.000  of  them  were  medical  and  veterinary 
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doctors  or  arms  officers.  The  German  naval  officer  corps  expanded 
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from  4.500  to  11,200  officers  between  August  1939  and  March  1941. 

During  Its  sixty-four  fold  expansion  the  German  Army  officer  corps 

had  developed  from  a  small  professional  one  to  a  lurge  Vol ksoffl zl erkoros 
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(people's  officer  corps). 


It  had  lost  its  social  homogeneity,  was 
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over-aged ,  and  was  characterized  by  qualitative  differences.  Hitler's 

Initiative  of  summer  1942,  which  General  Audoif  schmundt  was  eager  to 

Implement,  aimed  at  preferlng  the  combat  officer  over  the  military 

systematise  and  oniy  partly  represented  a  * manipulation  of  a  traditional 

elite'1*5  via  Social  Darwinist  beliefs.  As  early  as  August  1808 

Frederick  Wilhelm  III  had  ordered  that  In  times  of  war  only  those  who 

were  " outstandingly  brave  and  had  things  under  control"  would  be  entitled 
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to  a  commission .  The  Initiative  of  1942,  to  stress  combat 

experience  over  education  and  seniority,  was  also  partly  the  result  of 

the  officer  corps'  structural  deficiencies  and  the  enormous  casuaities  in 

Aussia.  Schmundt' s  efforts  were  successful.  While  In  1942  7,800 

officers  were  commissioned  Into  the  Army,  one  year  later  the  total  was 

48,870.  yet  the  dally  losses  of  officers  outnumbered  the  input. 

September  1944  was  the  worst  month  with  317.5  officer  casualties  per 
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day.  The  total  shortage  of  officers  in  the  Pleld  Arm y  amounted  to 

13,000  on  September  5,  1944. 

when  the  campaign  against  Aussia  began  there  had  been  no  numerical 

shortage  of  officers,  even  a  reserve  of  300  for  each  Army  group.  Yet  the 

divisional  distribution  Is  Interesting .  while  the  ratio  between  active 

and  reserve  officers  was  50:50  In  the  panzer .  motorized ,  and  mountain 

divisions.  It  was  35:65  In  the  category  1,  4,  11  and  12  divisions,  and 

10:90  In  all  the  others.  Moreover,  the  head  of  the  Army  Personnel 

Department  pointed  out  on  June  4,  1941  that  6,000  -  7,000  former  World 

War  I  officers  held  on  a  separate  supplementary  list 

( Braanzunosoffl zl ere)  would  be  accepted  on  the  active  officer  list.  This 

applied  only  to  those  with  an  outstanding  personality ,  and  not  to  those 

with  merely  administrative  qualifications  (BQro-Off lzlere  ml  t 
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BeamteneloenschaftenJ  .  In  the  Luftwaffe  the  ratio  between  active 
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and  reserve  officers  was  the  same  as  In  the  panzer  divisions  (SO: SO)  at 
the  beginning  of  Barbarossa  ■  In  the  fall  of  1942  the  total  ratio  between 
active  and  reserve  officers  In  the  Army  was  1:6  out  of  a  total  of  180. 76S 
on  October  1.  1942. 

Schmundt  tried  bard  to  do  Justice  to  officers  at  the  front  and 

cried  to  promote  them  according  to  their  lnvol vement  at  the  front 
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line.  The  Ideal  divisional  comnander  was  to  be  a  young . 

battle-experienced.  vigorous  officer  of  character  and  with  heart. 
Intellectual  ability  ranked  second.  In  chose  new  Infantry  divisions . 
known  as  Vol ksorenadlerdl vl si onen .  raised  In  1944  under  the  administration 
of  the  SS.  there  should  he  no  regimental  coimander  over  40  years  of  age 
without  the  Iron  Cross.  First  Class.  Colonels  could  only  be  promoted  to 
major-general  after  one  year  of  front  line  service.  The  Vol ksgrenadl er 
divisions  were  to  symbolize  the  German  Vol kseemelnschaf t  at  arms  in  Its 
fight  for  ’ liberty  and  honor.’  Unsurprisingly .  these  divisions  were 
considered  elite  formations  and  got  preferential  treatment  In  regard  to 
personnel  and  equipment  after  Hlmnler  had  assumed  command  of  the 
Replacement  Army  In  July  1944. 

Williamson  Hurray  has  persuasively  argued  that  the  German  Army's 

response  to  Its  victory  over  the  Poles  In  1939  represents  a  high  level  of 

effectiveness  In  uniting  training  and  doctrine.  He  suggests  that  its 

’willingness  to  be  self -critical  was  one  of  the  major  factors  that 

enabled  the  German  Army  to  perform  at  such  a  high  level  throughout  World 
ISO 

War  II."  This  may  have  been  true  after  the  Polish  campaign  when  the 

Cen»an  Army  faced  the  highly  respected  French  Army.  Having  crushed  that 
adversary  the  notion  prevailed  that  the  German  soldier  could  do 
anything.  The  Army  High  Cojmand  felt  that  doctrine  and  training  had 
stood  the  test  well.  The  6th  Panzer  Division,  for  example,  stressed  In 
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its  after -action  report  that  German  air  superiority  had  played  a  decisive 

roie  in  the  west.  Jts  own  success  was  ascribed  to  the  " closest 

cooperation  between  armor ,  infantry,  artillery ,  engineer ,  and  anti -tank 

forces. while  the  motorized  and  panzer  formations  went  through  the 

ordered  ‘cell  division ‘  program .  an  intensive  training  program  went  on 

from  the  fail  of  1940.  In  general  the  troops  were  to  be  trained  to  fight 
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against  an  ’equal  adversary .*  Priority  was  placed  on  attack  and 

exploitation  of  success.  The  training  program  for  hattaiion  and  company 

commanders ,  for  example,  went  so  far  that  field  commanders  complained 

about  its  serious  repercussions  on  the  divisions'  dally  duties  because 

too  many  officers  were  attending  courses  at  training  schools  or 
1S3 

camps . 

It  Is  true  that  the  Geiman  military  establishment  In  the  second 

world  war  was  willing  to  learn  from  experience  in  order  to  save  blood. 

It  closely  tied  Its  training  to  *ts  'lessons  learned'  analysis  of  events 

In  Poland.  France .  and  In  Pussia.  Prom  November  1939  divisional 

commanders  were  asked  to  Indicate  the  level  of  combat  effectiveness 

( Kampfkraft)  of  their  formation  In  a  monthly  evaluation  report,  so  as  to 

avoid  the  mistake  of  the  High  Command  In  World  War  I  In  wrongly  assessing 
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German  fighting  power.  What  was  the  use  of  such  reports ,  however, 

when  there  were  no  supplies  or  replacements  to  cover  the  losses?  In 
November  1941,  for  instance.  In  order  to  seize  Moscow  with  a  last  effort, 
Haider  and  the  comnand  of  Army  Group  center  gave  precedence  to  superior 
leadership,  stronger  will  power,  and  unit  cohesion  over  the  other 
Important  components  of  success  such  as  personnel  and  materiel,  the 
enemy,  terrain,  and  climate .  They  thereby  overruled  the  unanimous 

opinion  of  the  other  chiefs  of  staff  to  go  on  the  defensive. 
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Responsible  for  the  evaluation  of  war  experiences  for  ’ conduct  of 

operations ,  training ,  organization ,  weapons,  and  equipment "  In  the  Army 

High  Comsand  since  1939-1940  were  ’ arms ‘  generals  for  Infantry,  tanks, 

artillery,  and  engineers.  In  September  1944  the  Army  saw  the  need  for  a 

general  for  anti-tank  warfare .  HI  thin  the  Replacement  Army  there  were 

equivalent  Inspectorates.  The  Luftwaffe  upgraded  its  Inspectors  for 

fighters,  bombers,  and  anti-aircraft  to  arms  generals  In  September  1941. 

Only  the  Havy  kept  Its  "lessons  learned"  analysis  procedures  via  war 

diaries.  In  order  to  save  blood  from  experience,  tactical  directives 

were  regularly  Issued  by  the  relevant  staffs.  In  1944  the  Luftwaffe 

1S6 

began  distributing  the  "C-ln-C' s  tactical  remarks." 

Since  the  setting  up  of  the  new  arm  of  mobile  troops  In  the  fall  of 

1938,  the  panzer  troops  had  been  In  a  special  category  that  di:  tlngulshed 

them  from  the  other  main  arms.  This  became  significant  In  the  spring  of 

1943  when  Guderlan  was  nominated  "Inspector -General  of  Panzer  Troops." 

If  Schmundt  Is  to  be  believed,  it  was  he  who  drew  Hitler's  attention  to 

Guderlan  again  because  ‘he  was  one  of  the  most  loyal  followers "  of  the 
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FQhrer  among  the  generals .  The  infantry  failed  to  be  elevated  to  a 

similar  position.  There  was  to  be  only  one  more  ‘  Inspector -General ," 

that  for  leader  talents  ( PQhrernachwuchs ) .  The  term  was  coined  In  the 

fall  of  1943.  It  has  to  be  seen  In  connection  with  Schmundt' s 

Initiatives  to  amalgamate  different  officer  careers  and  to  establish  one 
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"corps  of  leaders'  ( PQhrerkorps )  consisting  of  officers  and  NCOS . 

This  egalitarian  drive  did  not  spare  the  former  elite  cotpt  of  general 
staff  officers.  After  Hlnanler  had  assimmed  coimand  of  the  Replacement 
Army,  the  Army  was  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  "party  Army". 

Luring  the  last  year  of  the  war  the  German  Army's  tactical  system 
was  not  consistent  with  its  strategy  of  "evasion" .  Since  Hitler's  strict 
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order  to  hold  the  positions  had  effectively  helped  to  stop  the  Soviet 

counter-offensive  over  the  winter  of  1941-2942  there  was  hardly  any  room 

left  for  the  field  coimander's  ' free  creative  activity’  to  conduct  their 

operations .  The  mlsslon-orlented  command  system  was  supplanted  by  an 
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order -oriented  one.  The  Independent  responsibility  of  field 

commanders  was  further  reduced  In  the  fall  of  1942  when  Hitler  ordered 
that  ’no  Army  group  commander  let  alone  Army  comutnder  Is  entitled  to 
order  a  so-called  tactical  withdrawal  without  my  explicit 
approval.’*60  After  the  failed  Ardennes  offensive  Hitler  further 
narrowed  the  room  for  Independent  tactical  Initiatives  when  he  bound  even 
coomandlng  generals  and  divisional  commanders  to  report  In  good  time  so 


that  he 

could  Intervene 

In  their 

decisions  as 

he 

thought  fit. 

The 

reports 

were 

to  contain 

‘nothing 

but 

the  unvarnished  truth.  In 

the 

future. 

I 

shall  Impose 

draconian 

punishment 

on 

any  attempt 

at 

concealment , 

whether  deliberate 

or 

arising 

from 

carelessness 

or 

oversight.’*6*  The  essence  of  defense  was  defined  In  September  1942  as 

holding  the  main  line  of  resistance  by  all  means.  With  this  view  Hitler 

consciously  repeated  the  style  of  defense  executed  by  the  Imperial  Army 

up  to  the  end  of  1916.  it  was  not  until  the  ’great  Allied  superiority  In 

materiel  began  to  have  Its  Impact  that  a  deliberate  defense-in-depth  had 
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been  created.’  Thus  until  1944  Hitler  stuck  to  the  tactics  of 

holding  a  more  rigid  line  of  resistance ,  because  Soviet  superiority  was , 
in  his  opinion,  not  comparable  to  that  of  the  Western  allies  In  1916.  In 
the  case  of  trench  warfare  Hitler  correctly  attributed  the  advantage  In 
war  to  the  defender.  Another  new  element  In  German  tactics  was  the 
designation  of  certain  areas  or  cities  as  ’fortified  places.'  These 
fortresses  were  to  "allow  themselves  to  be  surrounded,  thereby  holding 
down  the  largest  number  of  enemy  forces,  and  establishing  conditions 
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favorable  for  successful  counter-attacks."163  Except  for  very  fee 

cases,  tor  example  at  Kovel,  such  extravagant  ambitions  could  no  longer 

be  fulfilled  both  due  to  the  lack  of  fire  and  shock  pester  on  the  German 

side  and  to  different  Soviet  tactics. 

Owing  to  lack  of  mobility  In  1944-194 S  the  once  mighty  Blitzkrieg 

Army  came  back  to  the  defensive  tactics  of  1917.  The  draft  manual  of 

"Command  of  a  Grenadier  regiment"  detailed  for  position  warfare  a  sparsely 

manned  trench  behind  which  (300-600  m)  there  was  to  be  a  second  one  In 

order  to  give  the  Infantry  the  necessary  depth  for  the  defensive  battle. 

Both  trenches  constituted  the  main  line  of  resistance  which  was  to  be 
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held  even  under  the  heaviest  enemy  fire.  At  the  end  of  the  Great 
Ear,  the  greatest  tool  of  the  Infantry  had  been  the  machine  gun;  In  the 
later  stages  of  the  Second  World  War  it  was  to  be  the  assault  gun 
( SturmoeschQtz ) .  despite  Its  misleading  name,  and  the  Panzer faust .  Yet 
the  infantry  were  helpless  against  the  threat  from  the  air,  "the 
pestilence  of  fighter -bombers ,"166 

Analogous  to  the  development  of  infantry  tactics  the  "Directives 

for  Cotmand  and  Pightlng  of  Panzer  Brigades'  of  August  29,  1944  can  be 

viewed  as  a  regression .  Their  task  was  to  support  the  Infantry  In  their 

defensive  battle  and  to  destroy  the  enemy  by  counterattack  when  he  had 

pierced  or  broken  through  the  main  line  of  resistance .  Heavy  emphasis 

was  laid  on  the  leader's  "bravery,  robustness,  resoluteness  and 

aJbiiity.*  It  was  the  task  of  the  brigade  consnander  to  bring  about  and 

maintain  through  education  and  training  not  Just  normal  unit  cohesion, 
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but  an  ' absolute  sworn-ln  community."  Cavalry  brigades  were  to 

become  another  tool  In  the  hands  of  Army  group  coimanders  to  deploy 
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against  Russian  breakthroughs  In  1944-1945.  In  1939  there  had  been 

only  one  brigade,  which  later  became  the  Plrst  Cavalry  Division.  It  was 
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reorganized  Into  the  Twenty-Fourth  Panzer  Division  In  1941-1942 .  Two 

years  later  there  existed  three  cavalry  regiments  on  the  eastern  front. 

The  total  strength  of  the  cavalry  arm  In  the  Field  Army  amounted  to 

95 ,000  by  the  Sumter  of  1944  and  far  outnumbered  that  of  1939.  The  two 

cavalry  brigades  In  the  Bast  were  upgraded  to  divisions  In  1945 ,  a 

cavalry  Inspectorate  under  the  Infantry  arms  general  was  established ,  and 

a  manual  for  personnel  training  In  the  Replacement  Army  drafted.  Can 

this  re-evaluatlon  of  the  cavalry  and  Its  binding  together  with  the 

infantry  really  be  Interpreted  as  an  adjustment  to  the  ' doctrines  of 

modern  warfare ?'  Cavalry  was  never  viewed  as  a  mere  arm;  it  Incorporated 
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a  philosophy  of  life  as  well . 

The  Wehrmacht' s  'campaign  for  fighters  to  the  front'  may  have  been 

only  partially  successful.  The  Army  was.  however,  highly  effective  in 

maintaining  combat  efficiency  despite  the  ever  increasing  problems  of 

replacing  the  casualties .  One  tool  was  the  reshaping  of  divisions 

through  a  redistribution  of  officers,  NCOS  and  men  between  combat  and 

service  units.  within  half  a  year  nearly  700,000  positions  could  be 

spared  and  190.000  men  were  freed  for  combat  duty.  Twenty-four  Army , 

three  Luftwaffe  and  thirteen  Waffen-SS  divisions  were  raised  before  the 
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Allied  landing  In  France.  In  1944  a  new  effort  was  undertaken  to 

get  even  leaner  fighting  organizations  by  reducing  the  supply  troops  up 

to  60 X.  The  standard  Infantry  division  In  the  Bast,  'type  44,'  was  to 

have  a  strength  of  12,770  men  Including  over  1.400  Russian  HllfswllllQe . 

The  supply  troops  only  amounted  to  1 ,455  men.  A  further  reorganization 

of  divisions  (panzer .  panzer  grenadier ,  and  Infantry)  was  planned  for 

1945 ,  Including  panzer  combat  groups  with  a  strength  of  8,602  men  and  54 
1 70 

tanks.  Already  In  1941  General  von  Seydlltz,  commander  of  the 


Twelfth  Infantry  Division,  had  seen  the  need  to  build  combat  groups  made 
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up  of  infantry  and  Artillery  components .  Because  of  a  lack  of  mobility 

and  terrain  he  could  not  deploy  the  whole  division  when  being  attacked  on 

the  advance.  Similar  tactical  units  below  the  divisional  level 

regimental  combat  teams ,  brigades  or  groups  —  were  to  appear  again  in 

the  military  debate  about  the  size  of  the  German  contribution  to  the 
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European  Defense  Force  in  2950-2952. 


Conclusions 


It  was  argued  after  the  war  that  the  root  of  catastrophe  and  had 

been  ‘ the  manner  of  German  leadership."  Thus  the  war  was  already  lost 
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before  it  started.  This  Interpretation ,  which  was  phrased  2>y  Field 

Marshal  Erich  von  Mansteln  as  Germany's  “ Lost  Victories ,"  has  recently 

been  rei  ter  a  ted  by  Matthew  Cooper.  The  greatest  folly  of  the  German  Army 

supposedly  was  that  the  generals ,  ‘men  of  great  professional  experience 

and,  on  the  whole,  of  high  standards  of  personal  morality  ...  prostituted 

their  talent  to  Hitler's  megalomanlc  will,  and  allowed  the  militarily 

unskilled  dictator  to  disregard  their  ethics  and  to  neglect  their 
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well-founded  strategic  principles .’  Js  It  really  true  that  Germany 

lost  the  Second  vorld  War  because  the  military  establishment' s  sound 

expertise  was  supplanted  by  Hitler's  dangerous  amateurism?  I  hope  that 

i t  has  become  clear  from  this  essay  that  the  linkage  between  Hitler  and 

his  generals,  the  FQhrer  and  his  followers ,  was  more  complex  and 

dependent  on  the  course  of  war  than  such  general  statements  suggest.  On 

the  other  hand,  this  essay  was  not  meant  to  answer  the  popular  question: 

why  did  the  German  fight  so  well  "In  spite  of  their  own  demented 
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FQhrer . *  because  military  effectiveness  cannot  be  reduced  to 

"fighting  power . ' 

One  hesitates  to  credit  Hitler  with  much  of  anything.  Yet  the 
dynamics  of  the  militarized  Volksuemelnschaft .  symbolized  by  the 
unshakeable  belief  In  the  FQhrer .  did  contribute  to  the  Hehrmacht' a 


morale,  elan,  unit  cohesion,  and  resilience  to  a  much  larger  extent  than 
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former  generals  were  willing  to  acknowledge  after  the  war.  Some 

recent  historians  have  placed  too  much  emphasis  on  the  Army's  Internal 

organization  "which  succeeded  In  creating  and  maintaining  fighting 
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power."  Fighting  organizations  need  professionalism  and 

activation.  Given  the  same  professional  skill,  the  organization  with  the 
higher  motivation  will  he  victorious.  The  notion  of  separating  the 
Wehrmacht  from  Hitler's  influence  and  his  idea  of  vol ks aemel nschaf c  will 
not  help  to  provide  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  why  the  German 
Army  performed  so  well  In  combat  against  Allied  troops. 

The  different  levels  of  warfare  --  political ,  strategic, 
operational,  and  tactical  --  are  Interdependent.  Those  who  have  an 
Interest  In  the  art  of  war  and  the  factors  that  govern  modern  war  should 
not  study  campaigns  as  an  abstract  military  exercise.  It  Is  necessary  to 
put  the  entire  problem  of  the  Wehrmacht' s  fighting  qualities  Into  a  much 
wider  perspective. 

Given  Its  single-minded  concentration  on  tactics  and  operations, 
the  German  military  establishment  did  not  master  the  Issues  Involved  In 
grand  strategy  and  In  Industrial  war.  The  worry  about  another  revolution 
like  Hoveniber  1918  explains  why  the  German  High  Coimand  deliberately 
avoided  total  war  far  too  long.  A  lesson  learned  from  World  War  One 
contributed  to  losing  the  Second  and,  thus,  to  repeating  history.  The 
Western  democracies  were  far  ahead  of  the  Germans  In  establishing  central 
planning  agencies,  coalition  building,  and  the  details  of  Inter-service 
staff  planning.  The  Joint  operations  of  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Wavy 
against  Denmark  and  Worway  .In  spring  1940,  planned  and  commanded  by  the 
OKW  under  Hitler's  immediate  Influence,  remained  only  an  episode.  The 
services  "reverted  to  operating  In  separate  compartments .  Easy  victories 
seldom  Inspire  comprehensive  self -analysis’ . 


The  military  command 
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structure  was  Indeed  a  peculiar  and  cumbersome  one.  The  system  of 

overlapping  and  contradictory  organizational  responsibilities  " led  Co 

numerous  Internecine  clashes ,  and.  In  the  competition  over  decision- 
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staking  power,  inevitably  caused  a  certain  amount  of  Ineffectiveness . " 

Both  the  nation  and  the  stllltary  establishment  had  given  Hitler 

their  confidence  to  restore  Germany's  world  power  position.  The  FQhrer ‘ s 

■ unshakeable  will  that  the  German  armed  forces  become  the  mightiest  force 
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In  the  whole  world *  had  strengthened  the  bond  between  Hitler  and  the 

military.  Moreover,  the  linkage  between  FQhrer  and  the  military  In 

questions  of  German  rearmament  proved  an  important  stabilizing  element  in 

the  Third  Reich.  If  few  officers  recognized  the  * Ideological  rather  than 
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the  politically  realistic  core  of  Hitler's  policies  and  strategy ,m 

the  goals  they  shared  with  their  FQhrer  were  sufficient  to  provide  a 

basis  for  cooperation  between  the  Army  and  National  Socialism  In  the 

Ideological  war  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus,  the  policy  carried  out 

by  the  Army  In  Aussie  and  Serbia  cannot  be  Interpreted  as  "a  product  of 
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general  sickness *  but  rather  as  the  result  of  an  "Identity  of  alms." 

After  1938  the  German  military  establishment  was  reduced 
politically  to  a  functional  elite.  It  functioned  well  when  the  supreme 
commander  took  the  risk  of  triggering  war  against  the  Anglo-French 
coalition .  In  contrast  to  Hitler's  and  the  military' s  assessment,  the 
old  foes  from  the  Great  Uar  stood  ready  to  check  and  defeat  Germany's 
second  attempt  st  dominating  Europe.  Neither  he  nor  his  generals 
understood  the  limits  of  a  continental  power.  They  refused  to  recognize 
the  lesson  of  1914-1918  that  a  continental  war  could  not  remain  limited 
to  Burope.  In  the  sumter  of  1940  It  was  Hitler  who  recognized  the  basic 
facts  of  Germany's  position  more  fully  than  his  strategic  advisers.  He 
understood  that  Germany  was  still  Incapable  of  winning  a  worldwide  war 
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and  Barbarossa  represented  a  panacea  for  both  the  strategic  dlletma 
facing  Germany  and  the  Reich’s  inferior  capabilities  for  sustaining  a 
global  war  of  attrition.  The  war  for  Lebensraum  in  the  Bast  is  a 
significant  example  of  Identity  of  political  ends  and  strategic  means. 
The  strategic ,  operational ,  tactical  and  production  decisions,  taken 
before  June  22,  1941,  rested  on  a  coumon  assessment  that  the  Wehrmacht 
could  win  a  decisive  Bll tzkrlec  victory  over  the  Soviet  Union.  Hitler's 
and  his  general's  gaze  was  already  fixed  upon  the  time  after  Barbarossa 
even  before  they  had  accomplished  the  destruction  of  Aussie . 

Although  Hitler  and  the  top  Army  leaders  did  acknowledge  in  the 
fall  of  1941  that  they  had  not  reached  their  strategic  objectives ,  they 
shrank  from  a  fundamental  reordering  of  German  strategy  as  Fritz  Todt  had 
urged  upon  Hitler  in  November  1941.  The  FOhrer  had  staked  everything  on 
a  single  card  and  lost.  He  blamed  the  German  people  for  being  weak. 
They  deserved  extinction .  Yet  before  "Jewry"  and  the  "stronger  people  of 
the  Bast"  would  destroy  the  Aryan  race.  Hitler  and  the  SS  enlarged  the 
mass  shootings  of  the  B1 nsa tzoruppen  in  Aussia  to  the  systematic 
extermination  of  European  Jewry.  These  acts  resulted  less  from  the 
wartime  situation  but  rather  represented  the  final  step  of  a  "historic 
mission"  to  destroy  Jewry,  bureaucratically  prepared  and  technocratically 
executed  by  the  German  civil  service  and  the  SS. 

When  courageous  and  insightful  members  of  the  military 

establishment  attempted  to  act  politically ,  their  attempt  to  avert  the 

catastrophe  failed  on  July  20,  1944.  "The  extraordinary  factor 

distinguishing  the  German  opposition  from  resistance  movements  in  the 

countries  occupied  by  Germany  was  that  any  action  in  Germany  would  run 
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counter  to  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  population ."  When 
the  attempted  assassination  of  Hitler  by  Colonel  Claus  Count  Schenck  von 
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S tauffenberg  misfired,  it  caused  a  wave  of  sympathy  for  the  FQhrer .  This 
fact  leads  us  back  to  the  dynamics  of  Volksoemelnschaf  t .  Hitler's 
egalitarian  drive  both  to  dismantle  social  barriers  inside  the  armed 
forces  and  promote  new  talents  under  the  leadership  principle  was  popular 
throughout  the  population.  The  heavy  emphasis  on  the  human  factor,  that 
often  substituted  will  power  for  manpower ,  counted  heavily  in  maintaining 
fighting  power.  The  high  level  of  endurance  and  sacrifice  displayed  by 
the  German  armed  forces  also  has  a  reverse  side.  It  Increased  the 
attrition  rate  and  Insured  that  the  final  defeat  of  National  Socialist 
Germany  would  be  all  the  more  terrible.  Although  the  overall  picture  of 
the  Hehrmacht  is  one  of  a  superb  Instrument  on  the  tactical  and 
operational  levels  right  to  the  end,  the  strategic  results  for  the  German 


nation  were  catastrophic. 
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BITTER  VICTORY 


FRENCH  MILITARY  EFFECTIVENESS  DURING  THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR 


Ranald  Chalmers  Hood  III 


Introduction 


The  French  military  experience  In  World  War  II  was  unique  even  In 
an  era  of  exceptional  events.  A  defeated  France ,  divided  In  half ,  was 
further  overrun  by  two  opposing  armies  and  eventually  returned  to  battle 
alongside  her  original  allies.  France's  Ignominious  defeat  In  June,  1940 
wa3  totally  unexpected  by  her  allies  and  was  enormously  difficult  for  the 
French  people  to  accept.  Even  today,  political  and  private  behavior  are 
strongly  Influenced  by  the  events  of  1940-194 5,  which  Frenchmen  have 
never  accepted  the  way  other  European  peoples  have.  Divided  Into  two 
hostile  camps,  Gaulllst  and  Vlchylte ,  they  have  found  it  easier  to  avoid 
discussion  of  the  Second  World  War  than  it  was  for  others  who  have  spoken 
openly  to  their  children  about  the  dark  side  of  their  Nazi  heritage,  in 
the  American  experience ,  only  the  Civil  War  caused  equivalent  physical 
deunage  and  left  behind  a  trail  of  emotional  wounds  which  took  generations 


to  heal . 
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It  was  only  In  1969  with  the  premiere  of  a  documentary  film  about 
the  German  occupation,  Le  Chagrin  et  la  PI  tie,  that  the  French  public 
began  to  discuss  the  war  more  openly.  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of 
books  on  this  period  appeared,  many  written  by  non-French  historians , 
which  helped  pave  the  way  to  a  more  open  discussion  of  this  difficult 
period.  Today,  there  are  many  gaps  in  the  study  about  the  French 
participation  In  this  war  and  much  of  the  best  already  on  the  shelf  is 
still  published  by  scholars  from  other  lands.* 


Le  Chagrin 


At  dawn  on  May  10,  1940,  the  German  Army  of  over  100  divisions 
launched  an  attack  along  a  front  extending  from  the  Netherlands  to  the 
Swiss  border.  Following  extensive  pre-assault  bombardments,  the 
Uehrmacht  poured  across  the  frontier,  bringing  the  Dutch  to  their  knees 
In  only  four  days.  Simultaneously,  the  main  body  of  troops  crossed  the 
frontier  into  Belgium ,  led  by  a  thin  spearhead  of  seven  panzer 
divisions .  The  plan,  devised  by  General  Brlch  von  Mansteln,  was  to 
overcome  Franco-Brltlsh  resistance  by  breaking  the  front  In  half  on  a 
narrow  front.  The  tanks  deployed  through  the  thick  Ardennes  forest, 
emerging  two  days  later  to  the  surprise  of  the  light  French  cavalry 
forces  screening  this  * Impenetrable *  sector  of  the  front.  within  one 
week,  the  German  Army  had  surrounded  the  remainder  of  the  Belgian  Army, 
nine  divisions  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  and  the  First  French 
Army,  containing  nearly  half  the  Allies'  armored  forces.  The  three 
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French  armored  divisions  held  in  reserve  were  never  deployed  or  were 
deployed  in  piecemeal  fashion  against  the  panzers .  only  desperate  last 
minute  efforts  saved  the  300,000  men  of  the  Anglo-French  force  stranded 
on  the  beaches  of  Dunkirk. 

The  disaster  in  Belgium  gave  the  French  cotmand  time  to  redeploy 
the  remaining  forces  in  it  final  stand  along  the  Somne  near  the  border. 
On  June  5,  the  combined  German  armies  renewed  their  assault  along  the 
entire  line  which  they  broke  with  ease  near  the  Channel  coast.  Four  days 
later,  the  advance  had  crossed  the  Seine  and  was  pressing  against  the 
rear  of  the  Maglnot  Line.  On  June  17,  the  government  of  Paul  Reynaud 
resigned.  The  first  official  act  of  his  successor.  Marshal 
Henri -Philippe  Petaln  was  to  seek  an  Armistice  which  was  negotiated  and 
signed  on  June  25  at  Complegne,  site  of  the  negotiations  which  ended 
hostilities  in  1918. 

For  at  least  three  generations ,  German  officers  had  studied  the 
techniques  of  overpowering  their  great  western  rival .  General  von 

Schlleffen  gave  his  name  Co  a  well  publicized  plan  which  had  failed  on 
the  Marne  in  1914.  The  latest  approach,  combining  audacity  with  a  full 
integration  of  air,  artillery,  and  mechanized  power,  caught  the  French 
entirely  by  surprise.  They  had  spent  the  lnter-war  years  anticipating  a 
replay  of  1914.  What  Germans  had  dreamed  about  since  1870  was 

accomplished  in  six  weeks.  Down  the  Champs  Elysee  from  the  Arc  de 
Trlomphe  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Wehrmacht  paraded  in  June,  1940 
before  German  generals  on  horseback  and  weeping  Frenchmen  In  the 

streets.  This  ceremony  would  be  repeated  every  morning  for  the  next 

1 ,200  days 
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Though  the  world  stood  In  shock  at  the  demise  of  one  of  the 
greatest  armies  In  the  West,  careful  observers  might  have  seen  the  seeds 
of  defeat  as  early  as  the  mld-2930s .  Already,  political  and  military 
concerns  about  the  poor  birthrate  had  led  to  the  construction  of  a  great 
cement  trench,  extending  from  the  Swiss  border  to  an  undesignated  final 
point  somewhere  along  the  Belgian  frontier.  Across  this  finest  of 
defense  works,  thought  Frenchmen  of  all  persuasions ,  the  Germans  would 
never  pass.  But  this  Maglnot  Line  was  never  fin' shed,  leaving  an  exposed 
border  from  Luxembourg  to  the  Channel.  To  overcome  this,  motorized  or 
amchanlzed  forces  could  have  l>een  formed  to  cover  large  areas  of  the 
front  more  efficiently  than  the  foot  soldier.  But  when  asked  to  double 
the  small  number  of  armored  units  In  the  French  Army,  General  Maxlme 
Ueygand  told  his  staff.  ' two  armies,  no,  not  at  any  price."  For  him  and 
many  of  his  generation  there  was  no  real  place  for  this  new  kind  of 

highly  mobile  warfare.  He  and  many  like  him  who  had  served  with 

distinction  as  battalion  coimanders  In  the  First  World  War ,  had  risen  to 
the  top  with  the  lessons  of  that  great  conflict  still  In  mind.  France 

stopped  the  bocl.e  with  the  rifleman  and  gunner  and  she  would  do  so 

again.  Old  men  with  ideas  that  worked  once  before  had  comparatively 
little  faith  in  a  regime  of  revolving -door  cabinets  and  unsteible 
political  majorities . 

As  late  as  the  winter  of  1939,  during  the  so-called  phony  war,  the 
French  Chief  of  Staff  was  painting  a  dismal  portrait  for  the  public  to 
see  and  hear.  In  response  to  an  American  Journalist,  General  Maurice 


Camel  In  explained  that  France's  strategy  fur  victory  could  not  Include 
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major  loss  of  life.  In  his  opinion ,  100,000  French  dead  would  mean  a 
pyrrhlc  victory  for  his  country.  For  Ganelin,  there  had  to  be  another 
way.3  Ironically,  the  actual  losses  In  1940  came  close  to  that 
figure.  But  across  the  border,  there  was  the  clear  understanding  that 
von  Schlleffen' s  plan  was  Inadequate.  The  small  German  Army  experimented 
with  new  tactics  and  equipment ,  producing  by  1939  the  offensive  doctrine 
which  terrified  most  of  Europe  for  six  years.  Marc  Bloch,  a  French 
reserve  officer  who  fought  in  both  world  wars,  summed  up  the  difference 
between  the  two  armies  just  after  the  Armistice: 

Our  leaders,  or  those  who  acted  for  them,  were  Incapable 
of  thinking  In  terms  of  a  new  war.  In  other  words,  the 
German  triumph  was,  essentially,  a  triumph  of  Intellect 
--  and  It  is  that  which  makes  It  so  particularly 

A 

serious . 

In  the  summer  of  1940 ,  an  acceptable  armistice  to  the  French 
military  leaders  would  have  to  preserve  a  semblance  of  armed  might.  It 
appears  that  Admiral  Dari  an  insisted  that  his  fleet  and  the  colonies 
remain  In  French  hands.  As  for  the  great  French  Army  of  over  80 
divisions  In  1940,  it  fell  to  a  skeleton  organization  of  8  foot  Infantry 
divisions  of  90,000  men.  This  Armistice  Army  had  no  artillery  piece  over 
75 mm,  no  Infantry  vehicle  other  than  five  staff  cars  per  regiment.  The 
cavalry  gave  up  all  its  tanks  for  horses  and  the  artillery  returned  to 
mules.  In  addition,  there  was  a  second  force  of  100,000  men  known  as  the 
Armee  d'Afrique,  equipped  somewhat  better  and  stationed  In  Morocco, 
Algeria  and  Tunisia.  The  Air  Force  was  also  reduced  to  about  200 


outmoded  aircraft  and  10,000  men  while  the  Navy,  fourth  largest  In  the 
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world,  remained  untouched  and  virtually  In  mothballs ,  a  pre-condition  set 
by  Prance  for  the  Armistice . 5 

As  for  the  Gaullizt  forces ,  they  were  nonexistent  on  June  18,  1940 

when  De  Gaulle  gave  hi.*  'amous  speech  over  BBC  radio ,  calling  on  all 

Frenchmen  to  continue  the  fight.  In  the  early  days,  he  was  able  to  rally 

one  deal -brigade  of  the  Porelgn  Legion,  a  smattering  of  colonial  troops, 

a  few  thousand  sailors  with  four  destroyers  and  eight  submarines  and  a 

few  dozen  aircraft  and  their  pilots  scattered  around  the  world.  It  was 

not  a  force  to  carry  on  a  global  campaign.  Over  the  next  two  years,  the 

Gaulllsts  managed  to  enlarge  their  numbers  to  some  70,000  including 

military  and  civilian  followers  worldwide.  By  the  sumter  of  1942,  they 

were  able  to  sustain  two  small  mechanized  divisions  In  the  field,  each 

the  size  of  an  Independent  American  brigade.  Until  they  rallied  the  bulb 

of  the  French  armed  forces  in  Movember,  1942,  the  Gaulllsts  had  no  hope 

of  mounting  a  serious  military  campaign.  One  Important  part  of  the 

Gaullist  story  Is  how  difficult  It  was  to  attract  officers  from  the 

mainstream  of  comnand.  Without  them,  there  would  be  no  large  Free  French 

units.  Early  on,  De  Gaulle  attracted  men  on  the  fringe,  attaches,  those 

close  to  retirement,  and  those  who  had  clashed  with  one  or  more  of  the 

leaders  at  Vichy.  In  one  case,  he  turned  a  Wavy  chaplain  Into  a  line 

admiral.  Another  officer  literally  Jumped  ship,  swlimlng  to  safety  In 

Alexandria  harbor.  Though  they  came  from  all  social  backgrounds,  the 

early  military  supporters  of  De  Gaulle  were  often  Independent -minded  men 

who  had  less  Interest  In  hierarchy  and  conventional  obedience  to 

6 

authority  than  the  average  French  officer. 

From  the  Armistice  In  1940  until  V-J  Day,  the  French  war  effort 
relied  on  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  financial  and  logistical 
support  to  remain  In  the  fight.  This  placed  French  operating  forces  In  a 
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peculiar  position  of  being  in  the  war  but  always  under  the  operational 
control  of  another  nation.  Therefore ,  In  measuring  political ,  strategic , 
operational  and  even  tactical  effectiveness,  we  must  recall  that  Frenchmen 
did  not  always  have  the  final  say.  ilt  the  political  level ,  De  Gaulle 
retained  final  authority  on  whether  to  commit  Prench  forces  hut  had  only 
advisory  authority  on  their  employment.  Beneath  him ,  the  major  strategic 
decisions  on  the  employment  of  his  forces  were  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Elsenhower  and  other  theatre  commanders .  Ar  the  operational  level,  the 
French  Army,  first  under  Marshal  Alphonse  Juln  and  later  under  Marshal 
Jean  de  Lattre  de  Tasslgny ,  stood  on  its  own,  but  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
had  even  less  autonomy,  working  as  Integral  parts  of  some  other  opera¬ 
tional  coimand.  As  for  the  Prench  naval  and  air  forces,  they  exercised 
only  tactical  authority  while  serving  as  elements  of  larger  Allied 
formations.  As  for  the  Armistice  armed  forces,  they  were  bound  by 
stralghtjacket  controls  Imposed  by  the  German  authorities ,  permitting  no 
tactical  movement  and  only  self-defense. 

The  political  and  strategic  objectives  of  the  Gaulllsts  and  the 
Vichy  government  were  substantially  different.  In  their  own  very 
different  ways ,  each  side  hoped  for  the  eventual  restoration  of  French 
sovereignty  and  pester  through  military  or  diplomatic  means. 

Gaulllst  Political  objectives 

*  Liberation  of  France  and  the  French  Empire  as  quickly 
as  possible 

*  Restoration  of  Prance  to  the  status  of  a  major  power 
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*  Allied  recognition  of  the  CamltS  Prangalse  de  la 
Liberation  Rationale  aa  the  provisional  government  of 
Prance 

*  Absolute  rejection  of  Allied  military  government  In 
post-liberation  Prance 

*  Reunification  of  the  French  nation  behind  nee 
government 

*  Restructuring  of  the  French  government  to  provide 
greater  civilian  control  over  the  military 

Gaulllst  Strategic  Objectives 

*  Restoration  of  French  military  potter  as  quickly  aa 
possible 

*  Unification  of  all  fighting  elements  under  the  Prench 
armed  forces 

*  Prench  military  effort  directed  toward  liberation  of 
the  pa  trie  with  participation  elsewhere  on  major  fronts 

*  Restoration  of  Prench  authority  through  arms  it 
necessary  in  the  Prench  Bmpite  following  victory  In 
Bur ope 

Vichy  Political  objectives 

*  Hold  on  to  as  much  residual  power  as  possible 

*  Attempt  to  expand  political  leverage  through 
diplomatic  bargaining  with  Germany 
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*  Anticipating  a  German  victory ,  seek  as  large  a  role  as 
possible  In  the  nee  order  which  will  dominate  Europe 

*  Form  a  non -par 11  ament ary ,  corporate  government  based 
on  Pa  trie,  Pamlly  and  Work  In  lieu  of  a  republican 
system  founded  on  Liberty,  Squall ty  and  Fraternity 

Vichy  Strategic  Objectives 

*  Hold  on  to  as  much  territory  as  possible  In  Surope  and 
overseas  with  static  defenses  as  dictated  by  the 
Compldgne  Armistice 

*  Consider  assistance  by  German  forces  In  defending 
territory  on  a  case  by  case  basis 

To  better  understand  the  ebb  and  flow  of  French  fortunes  during  the 
war ,  the  chronology  provided  below  gives  the  highlights  from  the 
Armistice  of  June  1940  through  V-J  Day: 


1940 


18  June 


De  Gaulle's  radio  speech  from  London  asking  all 
Frenchmen  to  continue  the  war 


22  June 


Armistice  signed  with  Germany  at  Compl4gne 
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3  July 


7  August 


23  September 


August  -  November 


8  June 


British  fleet  under  Admiral  Cunningham  attacks 
French  aguadron  In  Hers-el-K&blr .  Algeria  after 
French  ccsmander  refused  terms  of  an  ultimatum  to 
tal(o  his  ships  to  the  UK,  the  US  or  the  Caribbean 

Churchill  and  De  Gaulle  sign  an  accord  establishing 
basis  tor  Free  French  movement 

Anglo-Free  French  raid  on  Dakar  falls  to  rally 
French  Nest  Africa  to  the  Gaulllst  cause 

French  Equatorial  Africa  becomes  Free  French 
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Anglo-Free  French  attack  on  Syria  following  arrival 
of  German  Luftwaffe  units  In  Damascus.  Vichy 
considers  but  finally  decides  against  request  for 
German  air  support.  Syria  becomes  Free  French  but 
most  of  the  defending  troops  return  to  France  rather 
than  Join  the  Gaulllst  forces 
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10  June 


8  November 


11  November 


27  November 


26-27  January 


13  Nay 


30  Nay 


31  July 


1942 


Successful  week-long  defense  of  Blr-Hachelm  against 
Afrlka  Korns  by  French  force  under  General  Koenig, 
granting  British  8th  Amy  a  chance  to  build  up 
defensive  line  further  Bast 

Operation  TOUCH.  Anglo-American  landings  in  North 
Africa 

Prance  completely  occupied  by  German  Army 

French  Fleet  scuttled  In  Toulon  harbor  as  Germans 
try  to  seize  it 


mi 


Casablanca  Conference.  Agreement  reached  with  De 
Gaulle  and  Glraud  to  rearm  French  armed  forces 

Tunis  captured.  End  of  North  African  campaign 

De  Gaulle  moves  from  London  to  Algiers 

De  Gaulle  and  Glraud  reach  a  tentative  accord 
between  their  two  movements 
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October 


4  October 


9  November 


December 


April 


11-15  Hey 


Gaulllst  end  Gireudlst  forces  unified  Into  a  single 
fighting  force 

French  capture  of  Corsica 

Gaulllst-Glraudlst  cause  renamed  coalte  Prancalse  de 
la  Liberation  Netlonale  end  declared  a  provisional 
government.  Not  recognized  as  such  either  by 
Britain  or  the  United  States 

Prench  Expeditions*  y  Corps  under  Juln  arrives  In 
Italy.  Strength  eventually  reaches  five  division 
equivalents 


1944 


Glraud  voluntarily  retires  after  loosing  political 
battle  with  De  Gaulle 

Prench  Expeditionary  Corps  In  Italy  breaks  through 
the  Gustav  Line  west  of  Casslno.  Link-up  with  Anzlo 
beachhead  follows 


4  June 


Rome  falls  to  the  Allies 
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6  June 


16-19  June 


June  -  July 


16  August 


26  August 


August  -  September 


12  September 


19  September 


Normandy  landings ,  D-Day.  only  small  French 
military  participation 

Prench  take  Elba  In  amphibious  assault 

Prench  Expeditionary  corps  advances  north  In  Italy 
to  outskirts  of  Florence  then  withdraws  to  prepare 
for  campaign  In  Prance 

Operation  ANVIL ,  Franco- American  landings  near 

Salnt-Tropez 

Paris  liberated  by  Prench  Second  Armored  Division 

Liberation  of  Provence  and  Phone  Valley  by  Prench 
First  Army  and  American  Seventh  Army 

Link-up  between  Overlord  and  Anvil  Forces.  Sixth 
Army  Group ,  Including  First  French  Army ,  under 
operational  control  of  SHABF. 

De  Gaulle  declares  underground ,  or  French  Forces  of 
the  Interior  (FFI)  an  Integral  part  of  the  Army. 
Honth  of  October  spent  Integrating  FFI  units  Into 


First  French  Army 
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23  October 


13  November 


28  November 


3  January 


2  Pebruary 


3-11  Pebruary 


The  Uni  ted  States  recognizes  De  Gaulle's  Comltd 
Francalse  de  la  Liberation  Natlonale  as  the 
provisional  government  of  Prance 

France  invited  to  participate  as  one  of  the  big  four 
on  the  European  Advisory  Commission .  Symbolic 
return  to  status  as  a  full  allied  power 

Belfort  and  Nulhouse  recaptured 
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Franco -American  crisis  over  the  defense  of  the  city 
of  Strasbourg.  With  Churchill’s  help.  De  Gaulle 
prevails  and  city  Is  not  evacuated  during  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge 

Colmar  pocXet  eliminated,  ending  German  presence  on 
French  territory 

Yalta  Conference.  Prance  receives  an  Occupation 
Zone  In  Germany  and  Austria,  Joins  the  Allied 
Control  Commission  and  requested  to  serve  as  one  the 
convening  powers  at  the  conference  on  the  United 


Nations  Organization 
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March 


31  March 


20  April 


4  May 


8  May 


9  June 


September  2 


First  Prench  Army's  campaign  In  the  Palatinate 

First  French  Army  crosses  the  Rhine 

Franco -American  crisis  concerning  the  presence  of 
French  units  In  Stuttgart.  United  States  threatens 
to  end  Lend-Lease 

Cet.eral  heeler c' s  Second  Armored  Division  captures 
Berch tesgaden 

In  Berlin  General  de  Lattre  de  Tasslgny  signs  the 
German  surrender  document 

Snd  of  Prench  Lend  Lease  following  Impasse  over 
French  occupation  of  three  Italian  border  communes 
against  US  and  British  wishes 

General  heeler c  represents  Prance  In  Tokyo  Bay. 
France  prepares  to  send  troops  to  Indo-Chlna  to 
reclaim  these  colonies.  French  government  struggles 
with  a  plan  for  maintaining  Imperial  defense  In 


spite  of  ruined  economy 
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I.  Political  Effectiveness 

The  French  military's  greatest  worry ,  that  of  adequate  funding  by 
the  Parliament,  ended  with  the  Armistice  at  Complegne.  From  that  date 
until  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War ,  the  armed  forces  In  both  camps  had 
comparatively  few  financial  worries.  Without  a  normal  political  regime 
either  in  London  or  ac  Vichy,  the  defense  establishments  did  not  have  to 
defend  a  budget  before  their  own  people.  In  London,  It  was  not  even 
clear  If  there  would  be  a  serious  French  resistance  in  the  early  weeks 
following  the  Armistice .  Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1940,  Winston 
Churchill  conducted  a  number  of  meetings  with  De  Gaulle's  followers  and 
reached  an  agreement  on  Auguct  7th  outlining  the  support  Britain  would 
provide.  Clearly,  the  Free  French  cause  had  no  chance  of  survival 
without  some  form  of  outside  financial  support  even  though  Paul  Reynaud 
saw  to  It  that  De  Gaulle  took  a  large  sum  of  money  with  him  on  his  last 
flight  from  Bordeaux.  The  British  decision  was  in  keeping  with  the 
tradition  of  recruiting  allies  to  share  the  military  burden  In  her 
European  wars. 

Financially,  Churchill  treated  the  Gaulllst  cause  as  though  It  were 
another  government  In  exile.  The  personnel  were  paid  on  a  par  with  their 
British  counterparts  and  each  department  had  Its  own  budget.  The 
machinery  took  a  few  months  to  smooth  out  but  In  the  end,  reguests  went 
from  the  French  to  the  British  treasury,  which  in  turn  provided  an 
account  upon  which  they  could  draw  for  their  entire  operation.  Had  it 

i 

not.  been  for  this  financial  accord,  the  chances  of  an  organized  French 
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resistance  would  not  have  existed.  Britain  also  provided  war  equipment 

7 

Including  ships  and  aircraft  for  the  small  Gaulllst  forces. 

For  Churchill ,  this  was  a  bold  leap  Into  the  dark.  He  had  no  way 

of  knowing  hew  much  the  Gaulllst  cause  would  grow.  If  at  all.  Strapped 

for  money  as  she  was,  Britain  alone  could  not  have  afforded  to  sustain 

the  300,000  men  the  French  defense  establishment  had  on  hand  in  194S. 

Churchill  appears  to  have  been  emotionally  moved  by  the  French  collapse 

in  1940  and  went  out  of  his  way  to  keep  some  symbolic  French  element  In 

the  fight.  Churchill  and  De  Gaulle  clashed  frequently  but  somehow 

managed  to  keep  their  egos  under  control .  The  bond  was  enough  so  that 

later  In  the  war,  De  Gaulle  turned  to  Churchill  to  back  him  up  In 

confrontations  with  the  United  States.  If  De  Gaulle  found  Churchill 

occasionally  too  sensitive  In  difficult  negotiations ,  he  saw  in  Anthony 

Bden  the  close  and  enduring  friend  of  the  French  cause  who  somehow 

managed  to  conduct  difficult  negotiations  without  rancor  or  malice 

American  entry  Into  the  war  and  the  extension  of  Lend-Lease  to  the 

Gaulllsts  removed  an  enormous  financial  burden  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Except  for  a  few  aviation  squadrons  and  naval  units  which  remained  under 

British  supervision,  Churchill  ended  his  economic  support  of  the 

Gaulllsts  during  the  summer  of  1943.  The  agreement  signed  at  the 

Casablanca  Conference  between  the  United  States,  De  Gaulle  and  Glraud 

paved  the  way  for  eleven  refurbished  Army  divisions ,  major  repairs  to  the 

9 

fleet,  and  over  5 00  aircraft  during  the  war. 

Vichy  also  had  a  foreign  power  dictate  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
French  armed  forces.  The  reduction  from  wartime  strength  meant  a  vast 
financial  saving;  only  200,000  In  the  two  Armies,  another  10.000  In  the 
Air  Force  and  a  Hav y  reduced  well  below  Its  wartime  strength  of  70,000. 
Moreover,  the  stripping  of  all  mechanized  weapons  from  the  Army  with  no 
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Immediate  hope  of  replacement  and  an  end  of  all  shipbuilding  ended 
outlays  for  new  equipment.  The  costs  now  Included  little  more  than  the 
military  salaries,  which  were  among  the  lowest  In  Europe ,  and  the 
Mintenance  of  the  fleet.  The  Vichy  government  could  plead  Its  case  for 
an  expanded  arms  program  through  the  standing  Armistice  cormlsslon  headed 
on  the  French  side  by  General  Charles  Huntzlnger .  He  used  the  forum  to 
push  for  expanded  arms  production  In  exchange  for  German  access  to  the 
French  defense  industries .  Other  Vichy  officials  tried  the  same  tactic , 
offering  access  to  French  Industries  or  raw  materials  in  exchange  for  a 
larger  defense  force  at  home.  Hard  cash  came  from  the  Germans  In  the 
sale  of  some  13,000  trucks  at  very  high  prices  though  It  Is  unclear  If 
this  money  was  credited  In  any  way  to  the  armed  forces.  In  the  end,  the 
Germans  played  a  very  tough  game,  permitting  very  slow  growth  only  of  the 
Am tee  d'Afrlaue  when  It  became  clear  the  Allies  were  Interested  In  North 

--  4  10 

Africa. 

In  the  end,  this  lack  of  fiscal  responsibility  during  the  war 
created  a  problem  of  unreasonable  expectations  In  lr'4 5  when  Lend-Lease 
came  to  an  end.  It  took  the  French  Ministry  of  Defense  more  than  twelve 
months  after  v-B  Day  to  come  to  grips  with  the  fiscal  realities  of  an 
exhausted  and  economically  ruined  nation  which  could  not  afford 
traditionally  large  defense  forces.  From  eleven  divisions  and  770,000 
men  on  v-B  Day,  the  French  Army  dropped  to  half  that  size  In  1946.  It 
was  only  through  American  flnetnclal  support  that  France  sustained  her 
eight  year  campaign  In  Indochina.  With  hindsight ,  we  can  see  the 
financial  drain  from  two  colonial  wars  delayed  the  return  of  French 
prosperity  for  two  decades  ^ 

At  the  mercy  of  foreign  powers,  neither  tlje  Gaul  lists  nor  the 
followers  of  Marshal  Petaln  had  access  to  the  means  of  production  of  war 
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Material .  Sight  divisions  of  the  French  Army  received  the  latest 
equipment  from  the  United  States  as  did  twenty-four  squadrons  of  the 
French  Air  Force.  What  was  left  of  the  French  Navy  after  the  Toulon 
scuttling  received  the  special  equipment  needed  to  bring  the  ships  to  par 
with  Anglo-American  fleets ,  notably  sonar  and  radar.  Some  French 
munitions ,  notably  torpedoes  and  some  naval  projectiles ,  were  unique  and 
required  new  sources  of  supply.  A  more  serious  problem  arose  In  the 
disagreement  over  the  future  composition  of  the  French  Army .  The  French 
wished  to  concentrate  only  on  combat  units ,  leaving  logistical  duties  to 
the  United  States  while  the  Americans  Insisted  on  a  balance  of  combat  and 
support  units ,  matching  their  own  structure.  Wartime  destruction  was  so 
complete  that  French  defense  Industries  were  not  truly  productive  until 

the  mid-1950s .*2 

At  Vichy ,  the  problem  was  not  too  different .  Those  Industries  which 
had  not  been  destroyed  were  utilized  by  Germany  to  sustain  her  own  war 
production.  Even  the  shipyards  were  turned  over  to  German  use.  In  one 
rare  case,  a  French  aircraft  company  had  permission  to  build  fighter 
aircraft  for  use  in  North  Africa,  a  project  which  never  reached 
fruition.  Instead  of  building  new  arms,  French  officers  spent  their  time 
trying  to  hide  war  stocks  authorized  by  the  Germans.  This  effort  had 
limited  success  In  Infantry  weapons  and  munitions  but  was  deficient  in 
most  other  areas.  The  war  reserves  In  North  Africa  were  sufficient  for 
ninety  days  and  were  used  In  the  Tunisian  campaign.  Those  In  France  were 

estimated  at  twice  that  size  and  went  ujiused  except  by  some  of  the 

.  ,  13 
resistance  groups. 

For  the  Gaulllsts ,  manpower  was  a  chronic  problem  with  a  single 
solution  --  the  liberation  of  France.  The  efforts  of  Pe  Gaulle  and  his 
early  followers  In  1940  produced  disappointing  results  In  Britain  and  the 
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empire.  They  managed  to  rally  moat  of  French  Equatorial  Africa  and  a  few 

Islands  In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific.  None  of  these  had  the 

manpower  resources  which  existed  In  French  North  and  Nest  Africa. 

Consequently ,  until  the  reunification  of  the  Armee  d' Afrlque  with  the 

Gaul  lists  after  Operation  TORCH ,  Free  French  military  operations  were 

more  symbolic  than  decisive.  Even  with  the  African  troops ,  there  were 

serious  shortages  of  trained  technicians  and  no  way  to  provide  for  combat 

losses  until  the  liberation  of  Europe. 

The  Vichy  government  faced  exactly  the  opposite  problem.  Politics, 

not  resources ,  limited  the  size  and  composition  of  the  armed  forces.  Of 

the  11,000  military  officers  serving  Vichy  Prance,  1,500  escaped  to  North 

Africa  to  continue  the  war,  1,000  retired,  4,000  went  underground  Into 

the  many  resistance  organizations,  and  4,500  so-called  nanthallnards 
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packed  their  uniforms  In  moth  balls  to  await  the  war's  outcome. 


Gaul  list  strategic  objectives  were  clearly  spelled  out  from  the 
start:  continuation  In  the  war  and  liberation  of  the  pa  trie  and  empire 

with  reunified  and  reequipped  French  armed  forces.  Though  De  Gaulle's 
political  go^ls  were  closely  tied  to  these  objectives ,  military  victory 
could  not  guarantee  them  all.  Certainly ,  the  goal  of  a  France  free  of 

occupying  armies  came  with  the  end  of  the  war.  As  for  the  Empire , 
Gaul lists  failed  to  gain  needed  American  support  for  the  reconquest  of 
lost  colonial  possessions .  Though  American  policy  had  been  announced 
before ,  French  officials  were  surprised  In  194 5  when  the  United  States 
refused  to  rearm  additional  troops  for  duty  In  Indo-Chlna.  The  urgency 
of  the  European  campaign  and  the  assistance  which  the  United  States 
provided  In  north  Africa  permitted  the  French  leadership  to  forget 
Roosevelt' s  strong  anti -colonial  bias. 

The  Empire  aside ,  national  unity  received  a  boost  from  the 
reunification  of  the  armed  forces  and  maouls  during  the  war.  De  Gaulle's 
Comlte  Francalse  de  la  Liberation  Rationale  knew  it  was  a  minority  of  a 
minority  and  could  only  hope  to  win  If  It  gained  the  allegiance  of  other 
groups  and  causes.  The  armed  forces  returned  to  the  fight  after 
Operation  TORCH  while  the  various  resistance  groups  became  available 
after  the  landings  In  Hormandy  and  Southern  France  In  1944.  Political 
differences  between  De  Gaulle  and  Glraud  delayed  the  Integration  of  the 
Free  French  and  Regular  Army  units  until  late  1942.  De  Gaulle's  hope 
that  this  spirit  of  unity  would  carry  over  Into  the  post-war  years. 


however ,  was  simply  unrealistic.  A  virtual  civil  war  raged  In  France  for 
many  months  after  the  liberation. 

Three  very  Important  political  goals  were  all  achieved  by  v-B  Day: 
recognition  of  Gaulllsts  as  the  provisional  French  government,  keeping 
allied  military  government  out  of  liberated  France ,  and  restoration  to 
big  power  status.  Though  only  indirectly  tied  to  battlefield  success, 
they  would  have  remained  mere  dreams  had  France  declined  to  reenter  the 
war  In  1942.  The  most  far  reaching  political  goal  of  restructuring  the 
French  government  after  the  war  had  a  very  tenuous  link  with  strategic 
success.  Like  many  others  in  the  cabinet  of  Paul  Reynaud  curing  June, 
1940,  De  Gaulle  was  sickened  by  the  absence  of  civilian  authority  over 
the  military,  especially  In  the  moments  of  great  national  danger.  Even 
the  President  of  France,  Albert  Lebrun,  found  he  had  no  ability  to  sway 
the  military  leadership  once  it  was  determined  to  sue  for  peace,  what 
was  needed  was  a  system  which  assured  civilian  control  at  the  highest 
levels  of  government.  To  achieve  this,  his  ultimate  goal,  he  used 
whatever  clout  he  had  as  head  of  the  provisional  government  In  late  194 5 
hut  was  unable  to  lead  the  country  to  a  national  referendum  on  Its 
politic  7or  this,  he  was  to  wait  twelve  years  until  another 

mil  ght  him  back  to  power.* 

•  ^h^  ~.+nklng  was  flawed  from  the  start,  based  on  a  false 
assumption  that  Germany  would  treat  France  better  after  the  war  than 
other  occupied  countries  If  she  collaborated  with  the  Third  Reich. 
Obviously ,  Marshal  Retain  and  his  followers  could  not  know  Germany's 
plans  for  the  post-war  Burope  but  documentary  evidence  Indicates  restora¬ 
tion  of  France  to  Its  pre-war  status  was  very  unlikely.  The  Vichy 
government  also  justified  Itself  on  the  grounds  that  It  alone  guaranteed 
a  better  life  for  Frenchmen  during  the  war  than  was  the  case  In  the  other 
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occupied  countries.  Again ,  this  simply  was  not  true.  Trying  to  maintain 

French  sovereignty  over  Its  remaining  territory  through  a  policy  of  a 

static  defense  also  proved  a  failure.  Opposing  armies  on  both  sides 
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moved  Into  French  territory  as  they  pleased. 

When  a  country  Is  overrun  and  Its  remaining  forces  left  Co  survive 

with  no  hope  for  reinforcements .  then  desperate  measures  become  a 

necessity .  The  Gaulllsts  shared  this  plight  with  a  number  of  exile 

governments  In  London.  For  many  of  them ,  no  risk  was  too  great  for  they 

had  nothing  to  lose.  De  Gaulle  needed  to  gain  the  ear  of  his  chief 

Allies  as  the  spokesman  of  the  French  people.  America  refused  and 

Churchill  wavered.  This  left  De  Gaulle  with  comparatively  little 

leverage.  He  controlled  the  French  armed  forces  but  had  no  say  on  their 

use  In  combat  for  they  always  served  under  a  British  or  American  theatre 

commander.  This  meant  that  foreign  powers  controlled  the  attainment  of 

French  strategic  goals,  pressing  his  cause  to  the  limit  while  offering  to 

compromise .  He  gambled  that  the  need  to  preserve  Allied  unity  and  the 

tactical  impact  of  pulling  his  eight  divisions  out  of  the  line  would  be 

17 

too  cos  tly  fi  r  them  to  say  no  to  French  demands .  in  the  end ,  he 
generally  got  his  way  on  the  employment  of  French  forces  and  the  securing 
of  his  strategic  objectives.  On  the  ground.  In  the  air  and  at  sea,  his 
troops  were  used  well.  Much  credit  for  this  Is  due  to  the  good  relations 
which  French  field  cormanders  maintained  with  their  Allied  superiors. 
Marshal  juln's  recomtendatlons  on  the  use  of  his  forces  were  not 
appreciated  by  Marshal  Alexander  but  were  quickly  understood  by  General 
Mark  Clark.  He  credits  Juln  with  the  plan  which  broke  the  Gustav  Line  In 
May  1944.  Marshal  de  Lattre  de  Tasslgny  had  a  lesser  rapport  with  his 
superiors ,  Generals  Alexander  Patch  and  Jacob  Devers ,  but  managed  to 
achieve  the  strategic  objectives  assigned  by  the  French  government. 
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Fighting  on  native  soil ,  De  Lattre  de  Tasslgny  was  under  greater  political 

pressure  than  Juln  had  been  In  Italy.  Three  times  his  strategic 

objectives  clashed  with  those  of  the  United  States  and  three  times  De 

Lattre  de  Tasslgny  got  the  matter  out  of  his  hands  and  up  to  the 

18 

political  level  while  continuing  to  operate  his  army  In  the  field. 

Marshal  Pdtaln's  two  Prime  Ministers ,  Pierre  Laval  and  Admiral 
Parian ,  tried  to  enhance  Vichy's  political  position  by  accomtodatlng 

German  demands.  They  drew  the  line  whenever  Che  Reich  attempted  to  drag 
the  French  back  Into  the  war  against  their  former  allies  or  to  use  French 
overseas  territory  to  stage  German  operations.  Dari  an  knew  that  he  had 
two  strategic  cards  to  play,  the  fleet  and  the  Armee  d' Afrlgue .  He 

prepared  Inadequately  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  first  and  the 
loss  of  the  second  for  which  he  shares  the  blame  with  Marshal  detain  and 
a  number  of  French  naval  officers. 

Headed  by  military  men  with  a  significant  number  of  their  Inner 
circles  also  In  uniform,  neither  the  Gaulllsts  or  the  P^talnlsts  had  any 
trouble  obtaining  military  advice  or  In  comnunlcatlng  with  the  armed 

forces,  while  the  line  between  civil  and  military  authority  was  blurred 
at  Vichy,  De  Gaulle  made  It  very  clear  from  the  start  that  his  field 
commanders  had  no  business  meddling  in  politics.  He  separated  himself 
from  them  by  creating  the  new  position  of  Chief  of  Staff  of  National 
Defense,  comparable  to  the  American  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff ,  who  assured  a  proper  link  between  military  and  political 
problems.  This  was  a  tough  Job  but  it  appears  that  Marshal  Juln  who  held 
it  from  mld-1944  had  the  sort  of  intelligence  and  steadiness  required  for 
It.  His  time  was  absorbed  assuring  smooth  working  relationships  among 
French  civil  and  military  authorities  ana  In  managing  crises  with  the 
Allies  when  they  arose.  In  the  three  politico-military  conflicts 
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Involving  the  pull -beck  from  Strasbourg,  from  Stuttgart,  and  later  from 

some  Italian  villages,  Juln  had  to  negotiate  with  Generals  Elsenhower  and 
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Devers,  Field  Marshal  Alexander,  and  indirectly  with  Churchill. 
Existing  somewhere  between  sovereign  nation  and  mercenary  army ,  the 
Gaulllst  leadership  could  not  hope  to  achieve  Its  strategic  goa1s  without 
support  of  foreign  political  and  military  leaders.  It  would  appear  that 
they  always  preferred  to  deal  with  Britain  on  the  political  level  but 
with  the  Americans  on  the  military  level.  While  Churchill  and  Eden 
understood  Prance's  plight,  De  Gaulle  believed  the  Americans  either  could 
not  or  were  too  busy  to  find  out.  Conversely,  Prench  admirals  and 
generals  always  seemed  to  work  much  better  with  American  than  British 
military  officers. 

Vichy  leaders  found  It  very  difficult  to  disagree  with  Marshal 
P4taln  or  to  present  Ideas  which  ran  counter  to  his.  The  result  was  a 
government  exercising  little  Imagination  or  flexibility .  The  pressures 
on  the  old  man  simply  made  him  withdraw  from  the  dally  political  battle, 

leaving  a  power  vacuum  which  no  one  could  fill  He  heard  only  what  he 

.  ^  20 
wanted  to  hear. 

The  Gaulllsts  and  the  Armee  d' Afrlaue  In  late  1942  overestimated  the 
size  of  the  armed  force  they  could  place  in  the  field.  Looking  at  a 
potential  of  300,000  men  In  North  and  west  Africa,  they  misjudged  what 
that  meant  In  terms  of  deliverable  manpower.  American  officers  assigned 
to  reequip  the  Prench  arjned  forces  slowly  brought  General  Glraud  around 
to  understand  the  realities  of  Industrial  warfare.  Prench  officials  took 
a  long  time  to  absorb  what  the  Americans  told  them  but  most  were  converted 
by  the  end  of  1944  when  Allied  armies  stood  poised  to  cross  the  Rhine. 
Juln  had  an  extremely  fine  grasp  of  his  situation  In  Italy  and  made 


realistic  estimates  of  what  his  forces  could  achieve  from  the  start.  De 
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Lattre  de  Tasslgny  recognized  his  overall  weakness  during  the  campaign  in 

Alsace  and  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  additional  American  forces  In  the 

battles  for  Belfort  and  Colmar.  Ulth  the  only  two  armored  divisions  In 

the  entire  Seventh  Army,  he  knew  this  gave  him  leverage  with  General 
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Patch  In  the  Rhone  Valley  campaign.  The  greatest  failure  of  French 
strategic  planning  was  In  making  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  In 
2945-1946,  greatly  overestimating  what  the  country  could  afford  on 
national  defense. 

The  Vichy  regime  could  have  done  far  more  with  Its  unused  Navy  and 

three  armies.  Many  believe  those  seeking  an  armistice  In  1940  did  not 

consider  the  enormous  potential  of  a  modern  fleet,  of  over  100,000  troops 

In  the  colonies  and  of  the  chance  to  transport  at  least  part  of  the  Armee 

Hetropolltalne  from  Europe  to  Forth  Africa.  Arguments  favoring  the 

armistice  are  terribly  emotional  but  all  focus  on  the  Inseparability  of 

the  Army  from  the  da  trie  and  of  the  lack  of  enough  shipping  to  perform 

the  withdrawal  across  the  Mediterranean.  Collectively ,  Marshal  Petaln, 

Admiral  Parian  and  General  Weygand  could  not  foresee  a  continuation  of 

the  war  from  the  empire.  Their  Influence  prevailed  over  the  cabinet 

which  voted  for  an  armistice  In  June,  1940. 

Even  after  the  collapse,  Vichy  retained  the  fleet  and  the  Armee 

d' Afrloue.  which  Germany  coveted  but  could  not  reach.  The  naval  disaster 

at  Mers-el-k4blr  on  July  3,  1940  could  have  been  avoided  If  the  convnander , 

Admiral  Gensoul ,  had  taken  his  squadron  to  Martinique  as  the  British 

coimander  requested  rather  than  fight  a  one-sided  battle,  which  produced 
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lasting  bitterness  In  both  countries.  Finally,  a  realistic 

contingency  plan  for  the  dispersal  of  the  weucshlps  at  Toulon  would  have 
precluded  the  German  attempt  to  seize  them  and  the  French  response  to 


scuttle  the  finest  half  of  their  fleet. 
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Neither  group  of  Frenchmen  retained  a  military-industrial  base 
during  the  Second  World  War.  Britain  controlled  the  Free  French  efforts 
from  1940  through  1942.  After  that ,  Gaulllst  forces  received  most  of 
their  logistical  support  from  the  United  States  which  sometimes  subtly, 
other  times  bluntly  told  the  French  how  far  they  could  go.  Throughout 
the  war,  French  coimanders  were  acutely  conscious  of  their  manpower 
limitations  but  generally  less  sensitive  to  their  other  support 
requirements.  It  took  France  most  of  the  war  to  develop  a  true 
appreciation  for  a  balance  of  logistical  and  operational  concerns  within 
their  forces.  An  American  general  compared  the  way  United  States  and 
French  rmy  units  looked  at  service  support.  ‘ Americans  howl  for  what 
they  want.  The  French  anticipate  that  Higher  Command  will  send  what  they 

should  have,"  reflecting  the  differences  In  behavior  between  a  decentra- 
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llzed  and  a  highly  centralized  system  of  caianand.  French  officers 
serving  In  that  war  look  back  on  the  experience  and  still  don’t  under- 
stemd  how  the  United  States  turned  farmers  Into  naval  officers,  business¬ 
men  Into  logisticians  and  lawyers  Into  fighter  pilots.  Fortunately ,  the 
general  good  will  exhibited  between  French  and  American  officers  at  the 
operational  level  gave  the  system  time  to  work  and  produce  results. 
Captain  (later  Generali  Andre  Beaufre,  aide  to  General  Glraud,  provides 
an  Insight  Into  French  awakening  to  the  new  techniques  on  a  whirlwind 
tour  of  the  United  States  In  1943.  A  quick  visit  to  the  Pentagon  proved 
to  him  that  the  American  method  was  neither  madness  nor  fantasy. 

The  Pentagon  suprlsed  us  by  Its  size;  40,000  people, 
parking  for  30,000  cars,  access  roads  with  overpasses, 
little  boutiques  and  restaurants  Inside.  One  saw  there 
a  characteristic  application  of  modern  civilization .  I 
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was  struck  by  the  serious  method  of  work  and  of  the 
competence  of  the  ones  we  spoke  to  and  with  their  narrow 
fields  of  specialization ,  even  at  the  highest  levels. 

Officers  like  the  European  * generalist m  were  very  rare 

there  but  the  collective  power  of  the  machinery  was 
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lmpressl ve . 

At  Vichy ,  the  leaders  had  very  few  choices  available  to  them.  What 
they  retained  In  the  way  of  Industry  supported  the  German  war  effort. 
The  merchant  marine  had  a  very  difficult  time  Importing  the  minimum  food 
needs  for  a  population  which  suffered  generally  from  malnutrition  during 
the  war.  Paw  materials ,  when  available ,  were  used  as  ploys  In  the 
mistaken  belief  that  Germany  would  relax  the  Armistice  restrictions  and 
eventually  readmit  her  to  the  post-war  circle  of  great  European  powers. 

De  Gaulle  mastered  the  technique  of  getting  the  allies  to  meet  his 
strategic  goals.  Prom  his  perspective  of  great  weakness,  he  felt  that  he 
had  to  redirect  the  American  war  machine  or  shame  the  British  out  of 
their  Ivory  tower  when  French  Interests  were  at  stake.  He  appreciated 
the  Anglo-American  penchant  for  elaborate  planning  hut  watched  their  work 
to  stake  sure  It  produced  no  nasty  surprises  at  the  eleventh  hour.  He 
knew  he  had  to  place  his  foot  down  and  simply  refuse  to  budge  when  his 
Interests  were  ignored.  He  had  great  difficulty  showing  the  psychological 
problems  which  the  evacuation  of  Strasbourg  would  create  for  the  French 

people,  and  of  the  reprisals  which  the  Germans  Slight  take  against  the 
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city.  On  June  10,  1944,  the  2nd  S.S.  Panzer  Division  burned  the 

village  of  Oradour-sur-Glane  to  the  ground  and  executed  600  Inhabitants . 
But  even  with  this  In  mind,  the  Anglo-American  leaders  failed  to 
understand  the  Interests  which  France  perceived  In  holding  Stuttgart  and 
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In  occupying  a  few  Italian  villages  after  t he  surrender ■  De  Gaulle  did 

not  handle  these  two  politico-military  crises  as  well  as  the  Strasbourg 

emergency ,  leaving  his  field  commanders  to  bear  much  of  the  political 

heat.  In  the  Italian  situation  it  appears  he  was  backing  up  a  French 

general  on  a  fait  accompli .  In  short ,  when  nothing  else  worked.  De 

Gaulle  learned  'that  In  a  situation  of  acute  weakness ,  intransigence  Is 
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Inescapable . ‘  The  French  Army’s  leading  official  historian  concluded 

that,  'the  Americans  seemed  to  consider  equipment  and  the  balance  of 

opposing  forces  as  the  only  elements  determining  their  policy  and  their 
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strategy  ...  .'  neglecting  the  human  and  psychological  factors. 

The  Vichy  government  was  successful  In  persuading  the  Germans  to 
keep  out  of  the  unoccupied  zone  until  the  Allies  landed  In  North  Africa. 
They  were  relatively  helpless  in  protecting  French  citizens  against 
reprisals  by  the  German  police.  They  were  also  unable  to  control  the 
flow  of  French  labor  and  Jews  to  Germany.  Against  the  Allies,  they  were 
unable  to  stop  the  occupation  of  French  territory.  Finally,  they  were 
unable  to  preserve  the  fleet  which  had  been  the  centerpiece  of  their 
armistice  with  Germany.  The  Third  Reich  did  what  It  wanted  to  do  In 
Prance  and  with  Frenchmen.  It  tolerated  the  Vichy  regime  for  two  years 
because  it  freed  up  German  troops  for  duty  elsewhere .  When  it  had  served 
Its  purpose,  it  was  cast  aside.  Its  leaders  Imprisoned  In  a  castle  In  the 
Black  Forest  like  the  characters  In  the  1938  film.  La  Grande  Illusion. 
In  spite  of  these  weaknesses,  Vichy  still  claimed  that  Frenchmen  were 
better  off  with  a  rump  government  than  under  complete  occupation . 

De  CauiJe  understood  the  military  limitations  of  his  reequipped 
armed  forces  in  1942.  His  plans  for  t heir  use  were  reasonable ;  a  limited 
campaign  In  Italy  followed  by  an  all-out  effort  in  Prance  with  a  special 
unit  set  aside  for  the  liberation  of  Paris.  The  Navy  and  Air  Force  were 
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also  prepared  with  OVERLORD  and  ANVIL  In  mind.  These  forces  were 

Introduced  Into  battle  slowly  and  they  generally  fought  In  sectors  where 

they  could  do  their  best.  With  the  exception  of  two  light  mechanized 

brigades  organized  around  forty-eight  model  D-l  tanks,  French  units  in 

Tunisia  fought  with  World  War  I  equipment ,  some  dating  back  to  the 
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1690' s.  That  campaign  used  up  all  the  war  reserve  stocks  in  North 

Africa.  Fortunately  American  Lend-Lease  followed  with  the  fall  of 

Tunis.  Later  In  Italy,  Juln  felt  his  progress  hampered  by  the  slow 

Introduction  of  his  units  from  North  Africa.  Once  he  had  his  entire 

corps  of  five  division  equivalents  In  place,  he  made  the  penetration  of 

the  Gustav  line  as  planned.  In  Prance,  De  Lattre  did  overstretch  his 

lines  of  supply  In  the  TOO  kilometer  move  up  the  Rhone  River  valley, 

causing  critical  shortages  In  fuel  for  his  mechanized  units,  speed  was 

vital  to  keep  German  units  from  regrouping  and  interfering  with  the 

Allied  link  up  of  OVERLORD  and  ANVIL.  He  overcame  the  problem  by 

restructuring  his  logistic  support  unit  based  In  Marseille.  De  Lattre  de 

Tasslgny  also  made  reasonable  use  of  limited  French  strength  in  the 

mop-up  operations  In  the  West  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  There,  the 

Germans  held  on  to  several  cities,  home  ports  to  the  U-boat  packs. 

French  units  played  a  major  role  In  these  operations,  placing  a  great 

strain  on  the  First  French  Army.  Unable  to  divert  precious  resources 

from  the  main  campaign  for  any  length  of  time,  de  Lattre  de  Tasslgny  put 

together  several  task  organized  mechanized  brigades.  Those  served  as  the 

nuclell  around  whlcn  FFI  units  rallied,  brlnylng  the  assault  forces  up  to 

reasonable  size.  The  Americans  also  added  a  heavy  artillery  brigade 
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which  proved  Invaluable  In  this  roving  siege  campaign. 

Vithout  adequate  forces  available ,  De  Gaulle  could  do  very  little 


for  his  Middle  Eastern  and  Aslan  colonies.  In  Indo-Chlna  he  could  do 
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nothing  to  thwart  the  Japanese.  As  for  the  Levemt,  De  Gaulle  believed 
that  the  United  Kingdom  intended  to  expand  her  sphere  of  Influence 
throughout  the  French  mandated  territories  of  Syria  and  Lebanon.  A 
serious  confrontation  between  British  and  Free  French  troops  In  Damascus 
was  avoided  only  through  Intense  negotiations  In  London.** 

As  discussed  eariier,  the  French  Navy  and  Air  Force  performed  up  to 
Allied  standards.  Their  most  senior  officers  were  only  squadron  and  task 
group  cotmanders,  Integrated  Into  larger  Anglo-American  organizations. 
The  amphibious  Invasion  of  Southern  France  relied  heavily  on  French  navai 
bombardment  and  air  cover  as  did  the  elimination  of  German  pockets  of 
resistance  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  the  end,  Vichy  was  a  strategic  failure,  unable  to  protect  its 
territory  from  either  the  Allies  or  from  the  Germans.  Though  they  had 
relatively  large  assets,  these  were  precluded  under  the  Armistice  from 
operating  at  large  without  German  consent.  Though  this  was  Inadequate 
for  Vichy's  needs,  it  benefited  the  Allies  substantially. 
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XI J.  Operational  Effectiveness 

From  Louis  XIV  to  President  ~un,  French  poll ticAl  and  military 
leaders  tried  to  integrate  defense  planning  and  create  combined 
operational  staffs.  Most  of  these  efforts  were  in  vain.  Traditional 
attitudes  proved  Insurmountable  and  the  Ministries  of  War  and  Marine 
continued  Co  work  in  isolation  as  they  had  for  centuries .  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Ministry  of  Air  Met  resistance  first  from  the  Ministry  of 
War  and  then,  when  naval  aviation  was  threatened,  from  the  Ministry  of 
Marine  Most  Intractable  to  operational  or  2>ureaucraCJc  Integration  was 
the  Mavy  which  saw  Its  power  threatened  In  any  collaboration  wltl.  the 
larger  and  store  powerful  French  Any.  De  Gaulle  blasted  much  of  the 
problem  on  Admiral  Parian  whom  he  called  a  "a  feudal  lord'  with  the  fleet 

his  'fief.'  Certainly  Dari an ' a  power  over  the  naval  officer  corps  from 
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1936  was  enormous.  A  brief  attempt  to  create  an  American-style 
Minister  of  Defense  In  1932  failed  after  only  four  months,  never  to  be 
trlod  again  until  De  Gaulle  Imposed  an  Integrated  effort  upon  his  little 
force  In  Britain.  He  taalntalned  this  argument  throughout  the  war  and 
made  this  a  centerpiece  of  political  reform  under  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Ampubl 1 cs . 

The  problems  encountered  at  the  political  and  strategic  levels  were 
matched  by  similar  •<  0 lenities  among  the  operational  forces  The  defeat 

In  1940  did  get  sw  senior  field  coasnanders  to  see  that  a  much  closer 
Integration  of  the! •  forces  was  essential  In  modern  maneuver  warfare. 


The  French  forces  had  some  llsUted  success  In  Tunisia  wl  th  their  two 
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small  mechanized  brigades,  experimenting  with  penetration  and  exploita¬ 
tion  maneuvers.3*  Some  Infantry  units  were  badly  sktuled  there  when 

their  commanders  fought  in  tight  formations ,  something  which  Beaufre 
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called  " Verdun ,  revisited."  He  found  that  junior  officers  had  a 

better  feel  for  mechanized  and  maneuver  warfare  chan  did  :<lcer  men  whose 

outmoded  training  and  ingrained  habits  were  hard  to  over 

In  training  his  Expeditionary  Corps  for  Italy,  Juln  pushed  hara  on 

the  concepts  of  maneuver  warfare  which  he  felt  were  entirely  forgotten  in 

the  French  campaign  of  1940.**  After  a  few  small  battles  in  early 

1944,  Juln  realized  that  conventional  doctrine  would  not  suffice,  given 

the  terrain  and  troops  available  to  him  for  breaking  fixed  defenses.  He 

Integrated  the  employment  of  his  troops ,  specially  trained  and  equipped 

for  mountain  warfare  with  Clark's  regular  Infantry  divisions  in  the  May 

campaign  which  finally  broke  the  line  and  advanced  the  Italic  front  to 
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Home  after  months  of  stalemate .  Juln,  who  had  no  armored  divisions 

in  his  Expeditionary  Corps,  created  two  provisional  brigades  out  of  his 

corps  reserve,  each  including  one  tank  destroyer  regiment,  one  tank 

battalion .  two  motorized  infantry  battalions ,  and  mechanized  engineer  and 
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reconnai seance  uni ts . 

De  Lattre  de  Tasslgny  had  store  time  to  prepare  and  was  able  to 
observe  the  French  experience  in  Italy  during  several  visits  there.  Uhen 
fully  established  in  Provence  with  two  armored,  one  mechanized,  and  four 
infantry  divisions ,  he  handled  his  combined  arms  much  like  an  American 
comsander .  Ordered  by  General  Patch  to  advance  along  two  non-contlguous 
corridors ,  one  m ountalnous  and  one  in  a  valley,  separated  by  an  American 
corps  and  a  major  river,  be  Lattre  assigned  his  forces  according  to  their 
capabilities  and  placed  each  half  under  a  separate  corps  comtander  His 
chief  weakne**  was  in  understrength  armored  divisions  which  he  corrected 
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by  recrul'  in  Jiberated  territory.  De  Lattre  had  the  only  armored 

divisions  .  Patch's  Arm y  and  consequently  provided  the  only  capability 

tor  rapid  exploitation.  The  advance  through  Provence  and  up  the  Phone 
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valley  was  perfectly  suited  for  Just  such  operations.  with  the 
creation  of  the  sixth  Army  croup  under  Jacob  Devers  In  September,  1944. 
the  First  French  Army  operated  with  units  cross -as signed  between  his  army 
and  Patch's.  This  also  worked  fairly  smoothly  because  both  generals  had 
developed  Joint  operational  procedures  and  relied  on  a  common  supply 
system.  This  was  one  very  beneficial  result  of  having  the  Prench  Army 
designed  and  equipped  by  the  United  States. 

Use  of  air  and  naval  power  were  again  established  along  Anglo- 
American  lines.  Traditionally,  the  Prench  Air  Force  had  always  sought  to 
attacti  an  air  corps  to  an  army  corps,  placing  the  air  component  directly 
under  the  ground  coimander .  In  short,  the  philosophy  was  one  of 
centralized  air  training  but  decentralized  operations  and  maintenance. 
This  is  how  they  had  fought  In  World  War  I  and  1940  and  Intended  to  fight 
after  1942.  It  took  the  heavy  hand  of  British  and  American  air  staffs  to 
redirect  French  thinking  to  centralized  training.  operations  and 
maintenance.  In  the  field,  Prench  aviation  units  were  generally  used 
In  support  of  French  ground  forces  which  obviated  the  problems  of  language 
and  operating  style.  Nevertheless ,  the  French  flying  squadrons  operated 
as  integral  parts  of  the  Allied  air  effort  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Bur ope .  Two  units  warrant  special  mention;  the  Normandle-Nlemen  Regiment 
and  two  squadrons  under  Britain's  Bomber  Cormand .  The  first  was  a  pair 
of  tighter  squadrons  assigned  to  the  Bastern  Front  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Russian  Air  Force  until  war's  end.  The  latter  flew  tour -engine 
Halifax  bombers  under  Britain's  Bomber  Coasnand .  The  remaining  twenty 
squadrons  were  tactical  fighters,  medium  bombers,  or  transports  generally 
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used  in  support  for  the  French  Expeditionary  Corps  In  Italy  and  the  First 
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French  Army  following  Operation  ANVIL. 

Operationally ,  the  Vichy  armed  forces  continued  with  traditional 
French  doctrine,  uninfluenced  by  the  experiences  of  1940.  The  services 
remained  autonomous  except  for  a  short  period  when  Dari  an  assumed  command 
of  all  three.  His  position,  however,  was  more  symbolic  than  practical. 
Army  divisions  had  separate  coimanders  for  each  separate  arm  --  lnfantrr, 
artillery  and  cavalry  —  working  between  the  general  staffs  and  the 
regiments.  This  clearly  Impeded  the  development  of  combined  arms  task 
organization,  a  technique  used  heavily  by  the  United  States  and  which 
French  commanders  picked  up  on  quickly. 

Once  exposed  to  American  techniques  In  combat  even  the  most 
skeptical  French  officers  saw  the  merits  of  the  new  doctrine.  Certainly . 
the  adaptation  of  the  American  style  of  maneuver  and  mechanised  warfare 
provided  for  great  flexibility  In  combat.  Some  coimanders  tred  the 
concept  but  picked  up  quickly  on  It  after  the  Tunisian  campaign  Beaufre 
realized  this  when  observing  Anglo-American  artillery  fire  s  'ort  In 
action  while  de  Lattre  shewed  his  abilities  In  task  organization  during 
his  move  up  the  Rhone.  Juln  laced  an  unusual  situation  because  of  his 
mix  of  forces  and  difficult  terrain.  He  had  to  adapt  maneuver  c  cepts 
to  mountain  warfare  which  he  practiced  In  the  early  French  engagements 
north  of  Caislno.  He  admitted  these  techniques  would  have  been  set-ore  1  y 

criticized  at  the  French  Bcole  Sup4rleure  de  Guerre  before  the  war,  one 
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mere  Indictment  of  French  military  thought  between  the  werid  wars. 

Officers  serving  the  Vichy  regime  had  a  very  different  experience 
Indeed.  The  armistice  permitted  them  no  operational  flexibility  which 
permitted  the  armed  forces  to  fall  back  on  what  It  already  knew.  Th o 
Army  suffered  terribly  from  a  garrison  mentality  while  the  Navy  conducted 
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no  major  training  and  could  not  develop  any  new  doctrine  even  If  the 

admirals  had  wanted  to.  Ceremonial  duties  took  up  a  great  amount  of  time 

while  sports  and  discipline  received  the  greatest  emphasis  In  unit 

training.  In  short,  it  was  an  army  with  nothing  practical  to  do.  Senior 

officers  did  not  wish  to  study  the  campaign  of  1)140  to  learn  from  their 

mistakes.  The  General  Staff  banned  any  updating  of  doctrinal  manuals, 

fearing  the  German  reaction  to  any  aggressive  spirit  coming  out  of  the 

French  officer  corps.  One  scholar  examining  this  question  found  no  trace 

of  new  tactical  or  strategic  thought  coming  out  of  the  Armistice 
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Army.  As  for  the  Navy,  Parian  had  always  focused  too  narrowly  on 
conventional  surface  fleet  battles  and  submarine  warfare  to  the  exclusion 
of  naval  aviation  and  antl-alr  and  anti-submarine  warfare.  with  the 
fleet  In  port  under  the  armistice,  D^lan  devoted  all  his  time  to 
politics  and  took  the  cream  of  his  officer  corps  with  him  Into 
non-mllltary  jobs.  He  even  converted  his  planning  staff,  the  famous 
Section  d'Btudes,  Into  a  political  staff,  relying  on  Individual  energy  to 
make  up  for  a  lack  of  experience.  In  brief.  Marshal  Petaln’s  armed 
forces  were  not  the  place  where  aggressive,  forward  looking  officers  got 
ahead. 

French  armed  forces  were  not  on  the  front  edge  of  military 
technology  In  1940.  The  gap  remained  until  the  Americans  reequipped 
their  Army  and  Air  Force  and  modernized  their  Navy.  The  Americans  had  to 
Infuse  In  the  ground  forces  a  concept  of  maneuver  warfare  and  an 
Integrated  approach  to  air  and  ground  warfare  In  a  very  short  period  of 
time.  The  Navy's  gaps  In  anti-submarine  and  antl-alr  warfare  were 
overcome  by  ship  modernization  programs.  Fortunately ,  the  various  forces 
caught  up  quickly  once  the  proper  equipment  arrived  on  the  scene  and  some 
llaUted  training  took  place. 
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Equipment,  however,  was  not  an  overriding  concern  of  French 
officers.  Over  the  centuries,  the  armed  forces  had  developed  a  highly 
refined  ability  Co  exist  by  foraging  and  this  remained  a  key  element  to 
their  survival  during  the  Second  world  war.  Having  loaned  all  his 
fording  equipment  to  Montgomery,  de  Lattre  de  Tasslgny  got  across  the 
Rhine  only  because  of  the  extraordinary  ability  of  his  chief  engineer. 
General  Dromatd.  Anticipating  the  problem,  Dromard  had  gathered  bits  and 
pieces  of  bridging  equipment  along  the  way  from  Marseille  to  Strasbourg . 
When  the  Army  was  short  of  troops.  It  Incorporated  resistance  units  Into 
slots  opened  by  battle  casualties  or  Into  units  which  had  never  risen  to 
their  full  combat  strength.  The  technique  of  Incorporating  the  local 
population  Into  the  ranks  was  similar  to  the  British  method  of  recruiting 
local  militia  units  to  assist  the  suppression  of  rebellion  in  Ireland. 
The  militia  could  not  be  trusted  to  operate  on  Its  own  but  worked  well  In 

conjunction  with  regular  battalions  and  regiments  which  were  always  In 

„  ,  43 

short  supply. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  of  the  Vichy  military  that  they  had  more 
equipment  than  they  used.  A  few  young  officers  understood  Its  potential 
and,  against  the  express  orders  of  senior  conwnanders,  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  trying  to  hide  whatever  they  could  for  a  day  when  It  could  be 
used  In  liberating  the  country.  It  was  this  equipment  which  outfitted 
the  French  Army  throughout  the  difficult  Tunisian  campaign  In  1943. 

Modernization  of  the  French  Army  was  delayed  as  French  and  American 
officials  haggled  over  the  proper  mix  of  combat  and  support  units. 
Fortunately,  American  perseverance  and  French  ability  to  grasp  the 
industrial  demands  of  mechanized  warfare  produced  a  compromise  solution. 
The  problem  stenmed  from  a  very  traditional  approach  to  combat  support 
functions  In  the  French  armed  forces.  These  restalned  far  from  the  battle- 
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field  under  autonomous  directorates  which  in  several  cases  were 
pratlcally  civilian  bureaucracies.  This  was  heat  all  European  armies  and 
navies  handled  their  logistic  support  In  the  eighteenth  century. 
Unfortunately ,  the  Prench  continued  to  handle  them  the  same  way  in  the 
twentieth .  It  Is  a  quantum  leap  from  this  approach  to  one  with  supply, 
stalntenance ,  and  other  service  units  organic  to  each  combat  organization . 

Prench  military  Intelligence  had  always  been  narrowly  defined  as 
gathering  Information  on  enemy  units  In  the  field  and  providing  commanders 
with  reconsnendatlons  on  how  opposing  forces  would  be  used.  During  the 
Second  World  War,  the  requirements  went  far  beyond  that  and  the  Prench 
military  had  great  difficulty  adapting  to  the  change.  Prom  London.  De 
Gaulle  realized  the  necessity  of  keeping  In  touch  with  a  wide  range  of 
Prenchmen  who  could  keep  him  appraised  of  German  activities  and  also 
coordinate  sabotage  operations ,  assist  dawned  pilots,  and  eventually  serve 
as  guides  for  allied  units  after  D-Day.  For  this,  he  organized  an  Intell¬ 
igence  directorate  combining  Information  collectors  and  field  operators 
under  a  single  headquarters.  It  also  combined  military  and  civilian 
efforts,  eventually  placed  under  the  conwnand  of  General  Pierre  Koenig  on 
the  eve  of  Operation  OVBRLORD .  An  additional  benefit  of  this  Integrated 
approach  was  a  minimizing  of  political  friction  between  rival  underground 
networks.  Armistice  Army  officers  could  not  understand  this  new  approach 
and  had  very  little  contact  with  the  Gaulllst  Intelligence  organization 
called  the  Bureau  Central  de  Renselgnments  et  d‘ Action  < BCRA)  . 

As  for  other  support  service,  forage  was  the  order  of  the  day  until 
the  Americans  arrived  In  Hovember ,  1942.  Organizational  supply  consisted 
of  either  horse  drawn  wagons  or  trucks  called  mle  Train.'  It  was  probably 
the  most  despised  branch  of  the  Army  and  was  manned  by  social  mi sf Its  and 
other  undesirables .  The  duties  of  this  branch  were  enormous:  transport- 
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ing  the  wounded;  carrying  the  field  meases,  the  food,  and  everything  else 
from  chemical  decontamination  equipment  to  mobile  blacksmith  shops.  They 
did  not  normally  take  care  of  ammunition  or  other  consumables  associated 
with  the  combat  arms.  Bach  arm  had  its  own  light  organic  maintenance  and 
ammunition  wagons,  but  none  of  these  trains  could  keep  up  with  a  modern 
campaign.  The  corps  and  division  wagons  could  carry  only  one  day's  food 
ration.  Recalling  the  close  connection  between  bread  shortages  and 
revolutions  In  Prance,  the  1938  field  supply  manual  reminded  officers 

that  ’Interruptions  due  to  any  number  of  conditions  would  have  grave 

44 

consequences.’  To  a  very  large  extent .  the  Prench  Army  lived  off  the 
land  which  might  explain  why  campaigns  were  so  dreaded  by  the  civilian 
population. 

The  supply  corps,  or  Service  d' Intendance,  was  essentially  a 
civilian  agency  with  the  mission  of  bulk  requisition  and  transportation 
of  food  and  clothing  to  field  depots  where  the  unit  wagon  trains  took 
over.  As  for  maintenance  of  equipment.  If  something  could  not  be  fixed 
by  the  user  It  had  to  go  back  to  the  factory.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
Intermediate  level  supply  and  maintenance.  In  this  respect,  Napoleon 
would  have  been  entirely  at  home  In  the  Prench  Army  of  1940.  Even  the 
Air  Force  was  organized  along  the  same  lines.  As  for  the  Navy,  support 
facilities  were  centralized  In  Brest  and  Toulon.  Ships  were  entirely  on 
their  own  once  they  were  at  sea  or  stationed  overseas. 

Uhen  told  they  had  to  organize  their  Army  Just  like  the  Americans . 
Glraud's  staff  become  Irritated .  Not  only  did  they  not  understand  what 
was  required,  but  they  also  saw  the  mixing  of  supply,  maintenance,  and 
motor  transport  officers  In  Infantry  divisions  as  a  social  disgrace 
especially  when  thoy  served  in  the  same  battalions .  And  so  started  what 
Is  called  ’the  battle  of  the  services'  which  was  to  go  on  until  the  end 
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of  the  war.  General  Glraud's  staff  pleaded  with  the  Americans,  saying 
the  French  didn't  need  laundry  units  because  they  did  their  own  clothing 
along  the  way  and  saw  no  reason  for  field  maintenance  because  they  had 
managed  without  if  for  centuries  with  no  adverse  effects.  Moreover ,  the 
French  leaders  wanted  their  Army  to  be  a  great  symbol  of  national 
strength.  According  to  French  perceptions,  creating  a  large  number  of 
service  units  at  the  expense  of  combat  battalions  and  divisions  would 
appear  unheroic  to  a  population  impatient  for  battlefield  victories . 
Technocratic  Americans  didn't  really  understand  what  the  French  were 
saying  either,  but  insisted  on  their  plan  and  made  their  point  by  linking 
rearmament  to  acceptance  of  U.S.  organization  and  techniques.  In  the 
end,  Prench  units  were  not  identical  to  the  Americans.  They  generally 
had  only  company  size  service  units  where  the  Americans  had  battalions , 
and  their  large  supply  depot  in  Marseille  was  only  one-third  the  size  of 
General  Patch's  Seventh  Army  depot.  In  the  end,  Americans  saw  the  error 
of  their  ways  in  insisting  that  Frenchmen  do  everything  on  their  com  and 
by  late  1944,  the  two  large  supply  depots.  Base  9 01  for  France  and  COMAD 
for  the  United  States  were  Integrated,  producing  a  much  more  efficient 
support  system  for  the  entire  Sixth  Army  Group.  By  war's  end,  the  Prench 
Army  and  Air  Force  accepted  the  American  method  of  warfare  as  the  model 
for  their  own  post-war  armed  forces.  They  could  not  knew  then  that 
twenty  years  of  colonial  wars  would  delay  that  modernization  until  the 
late  1960s.43 

The  very  best  estimates  show  the  Armistice  Army  could  fight  a 
campaign  for  only  ninety  days.  Beyond  that,  it  had  no  ability  to 
resupply  or  reequip  its  units.  The  Navy  had  lost  much  of  its  ability  to 
manufacture  and  repair  warships.  The  Air  Force  alone  managed  to  reopen 
one  production  line  of  fighter  planes  but  they  did  not  get  into  the  field 
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prior  to  the  collapse  of  the  Vichy  government  in  November ,  1942. 
Communications  systems  were  very  outmoded  and  intelligence  remained 
strictly  conventional,  prepared  only  for  order  of  battle  and  weather 
estimates.  The  only  strategic  transportation  system  available  was  the 
French  National  Railroad  and  it  was  under  heavy  attack  by  the  Allied 
Bomber  Forces.  Perhaps  most  backward  of  all  policies  was  the  further 
weakening  of  the  military  support  services.  Medicine,  military  Justice 
and  the  supply  corps  were  clvillanlzed,  returning  to  the  practices  of  the 
Anclen  Regime.  The  Vichy  forces  had  not  corrected  the  basic  structural 
problems  which  defeated  them  in  1940. 

Once  the  American  system  of  maneuver  warfare  and  combat  support 
were  mastered,  the  French  ground  and  air  forces  had  no  problem  other  than 
the  shortage  of  manpower  and  total  reliance  on  the  Allies  for  logistic 
support.  Given  this  assistance,  the  French  operational  concepts  could 
achieve  the  strategic  goals  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Allied  campaign. 
French  military  planners  were  very  unrealistic,  however,  in  planning  for 
a  large  mechanized  army  after  the  war  when  the  armed  forces  would  not 
have  outside  help.  French  industrial  capacity  was  not  expected  to  reach 
nonnal  levels  for  eight  to  ten  years  after  war's  end. 

Retain' s  unswerving  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  armistice  placed 
his  armed  forces  at  the  mercy  of  his  German  occupiers .  totally  unprepared 
to  react  to  crises  at  home  or  abroad.  He  could  have  ordered  the  fleet  to 
sea  from  Toulon  In  time  to  save  it  hut  chose  not  to,  virtually  assuring 
its  destruction  according  to  standing  orders.  Had  the  French  Navy 
rallied  to  the  Allies ,  It  would  have  provided  overwhelming  maritime 
superiority  In  the  European  theatre,  possibly  releasing  more 
Anglo-American  forces  for  duty  against  Japan.  As  it  evolved,  the  Royal 
Navy  was  not  seriously  committed  to  the  Pacific  until  2945. 


The  most  Innovative  concept  coming  out  of  the  French  armed  forces 
during  the  second  World  War  was  Juin's  approach  to  mountain  warfare .  He 
looked  carefully  at  his  forces  which  had  no  significant  armor  units  but 
did  have  extensive  training  and  experience  in  mountain  warfare.  He 
cleverly  selected  the  piece  of  terrain  where  he  could  excel  and  which  was 
delaying  the  Allied  advance  past  Casslno.  He  also  build  up  an  excellent 
working  relationship  with  his  commander ,  General  Hark  Clark .  who  listened 
to  Juln's  advice  carefully .  In  France ,  de  Lattze  de  Tasslgny  used  these 
same  troops  in  the  reconquest  of  the  Mediterranean  Alps ,  a  campaign 
conducted  almost  Independent  of  the  main  drive  up  the  Rhone  valley. 
Generals  Devers  and  Patch  took  his  advice  on  Integrating  the  French  and 
American  combat  support  organizations  in  Marseille  which  ended  months  of 
unreliable  support  for  French  units  fighting  under  the  Seventh  Army  and 
later  the  Sixth  Army  Group. 

As  for  the  Vichy  commanders ,  they  were  never  In  the  position  to 
select  when  and  where  they  would  fight  an  opponent.  The  French  were  slow 
to  forget  about  British  attacks  on  the  Armistice  forces. 


Tactic*  used  by  Prench  ground  forces  supported  the  strategic 
objectives  of  reunification  of  the  eumed  forces  and  rapid  Iteration  of 
the  homeland.  De  Lattre  de  Tasslgny  was  placed  In  a  very  difficult 
position  when  the  French  provisional  government  asked  that  he  create 
entire  divisions  made  up  of  FFI .  He  knew  the  quality,  size,  and 
experience  of  the  maouls  units  varied  widely.  A  few  units  were  made  up 
of  regular  soldiers  who  went  underground  when  the  Armistice  Army  folded 
in  late  1942  but  most  FFI  units  were  small  guerilla  bands  with  no 
conventional  warfare  experience.  All  of  them  had  strong  Internal 
loyalties  making  restructuring  a  difficult  task.  De  Lattre  knew  he 
needed  the  manpower  but  preferred  that  they  serve  In  existing  divisions 
as  battalion  or  regimental -size  organizations .  He  followed  this  plan  by 
filling  18,000  vacancies  in  his  seven  divisions  during  October  1944  to 
make  up  for  battle  losses  and  to  round  out  others  which  had  left  North 
Africa  below  strength.  Two  of  his  divisions ,  the  9th  Colonial  and  the 
1st  Free  Prench  Divisions  had  a  predominance  of  Senegalese  Infantry. 
Though  very  tough  fighters,  these  men  suffered  terribly  from  the  winter 
In  the  Vosges  mountains  ■  Consequently ,  he  decided  to  replace  as  many  of 
them  as  possible  with  FP1  from  liberated  territories .  This  absorbed 
another  15,000  members  of  the  maouls.  De  Lattre  de  Tasslgny  also 
Integrated  another  twenty  light  Infantry  battalions  of  the  FFI  Into  his 
army,  attaching  one  to  each  regular  Infantry  regiment  and  armored 
division.  He  used  them  for  rear  area  security  and  as  a  general  reserve 
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throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war.  This  technique  absolutely  baffled 

Americans,  who  could  not  understand  the  reason  for  this  amount  of 

additional  manpower.  General  Devers  let  the  process  continue  once 

Elsenhower  gave  his  blessing  and  promised  some  additional  equipment  for 
46 

these  men. 

neither  Juln  In  Italy  nor  Leclerc  who  operated  on  his  own  in 
Operation  OVBRLORD  had  any  of  the  same  problems.  Juln  had  no  source  from 
replacements  other  than  trained  regulars  from  North  Africa  and  Leclerc 
was  able  to  pick  very  selectively  from  the  mass  of  volunteers  In 
Normandy.  He  did  take  some  drivers,  technicians  and  an  Infantry 
battalion  from  the  FFI  along  the  way.  All  three  services  had  reputations 
for  aggressiveness  which  served  them  well  In  the  eyes  of  the  liberated 
population.  Their  ability  to  live  off  the  land  and  forage  for  everything 
from  food  to  bridging  for  the  Hhlne  served  the  French  strategic  Interest 
by  speeding  up  the  campaign.  By  comparison  with  the  Americans,  French 
units  relied  less  on  their  supporting  arms  and  combat  support  units  to 
get  them  through.  Both  In  Italy  and  In  France,  American  heavy  artillery 
was  attached  at  the  corps  level.  Obviously ,  neither  the  Navy  nor  the  Air 
Force  had  the  latitude  to  develop  tactics  on  their  own,  as  they  served  in 
Integrated  task  forces  with  American  and  British  units. 

Throughout  the  war,  French  commanders  faced  manpower  shortages  and 
delays  In  obtaining  needed  equipment.  Except  for  Leclerc' s  Second 
Armored  Division,  their  units  were  never  as  strong  as  their  American 
counterparts.  Their  greatest  tactical  success  came  In  Italy  with  the 
breaking  of  the  Gustav  Line  In  Hay,  1944.  Juln  took  careful  stock  of  his 
units  earlier  that  year  and  realized  he  had  the  unique  capability  for 
mountain  warfare.  Virtually  his  entire  force  of  five  division 
equivalents  came  from  the  Armee  d' Afrloue ,  predominantly  recruited  from 
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the  Arab  populations  of  Morocco ,  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  His  generals  were 
also  experienced  In  colonial  fighting ,  even  using  Arabic  when  they  wished 
to  keep  their  radio  conversations  private.  Some  had  served  In  the  Rif 
Var  against  Berber  Insurgents  during  the  mld-1920.  That  experience  in 
Mountain  fighting  served  the  entire  French  Expeditionary  Corps  well  In 
the  rugged  Italian  countryside  between  Casslno  and  Rome. 

For  the  Moroccans ,  the  Italian  terrain  was  Just  like  home.  The  4th 
Moroccan  Dlvlson  was  specially  equipped  with  mules  and  mountain  artillery 
as  were  three  regimental  size  wilts  called  Grouoements  de  Tabors 

recruited  from  the  Berber  tribes  In  the  Atlas  Mountains.  Two  other 

divisions ,  the  2nd  Moroccan  and  3rd  Algerian  could  also  operate  In 

mountainous  terrain  while  the  mechanized  Infantry  unit ,  the  1st  Free 
French  Division ,  had  to  operate  In  the  valleys.  Juln  devised  a  way  to 
use  his  mountain  division  In  conjunction  with  the  three  Groupements  de 
Tabors  as  a  separate  corps  for  deep  envelopments  In  the  worst  terrain. 
They  could  sustain  themselves  entirely  by  mule  pack  trains  and  could 
march  quickly  over  long  distances .  He  held  his  armored  units  In  reserve 
until  a  situation  opened  up  to  exploit  a  mountainous  corridor .  The 
Germans  tended  to  defend  the  valleys  while  avoiding  the  high  ground. 

Hhen  the  German  line  weakened,  Juln  would  send  his  mountain  corps  through 
the  gap  on  deep  envelopments,  keeping  them  on  high  ground  until  they 
linked  up  with  the  other  forces  In  hajrsner  and  anvil  or  conventional 
link-up  operations.  He  used  his  mechanized  division  to  exploit 
opportunities  along  major  corridors  while  maintaining  contact  with  the 
British  Blghth  Army  on  his  right  flank.  To  assure  an  extra  degree  of 
shock  In  the  initial  contact ,  Juln  had  no  qualms  about  assigning  all  of 
his  corps  artillery  of  some  200  heavy  guns  and  howitzers  to  a  single 
dlvlson  to  assure  rapid  penetration.  His  Moroccan  troops  received  high 
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praise  from  both  the  Allies  and  the  Germans  alike.  They  had  a  natural 
ability  to  conduct  enormous  battalion  or  even  regimental  size  ambushes  on 
Isolated  German  units  in  the  Aurunci  Mountains  between  Cassino  and  the 
Anzio  perimeter.47 

In  Corsica ,  Elba  and  France,  Glraud  and  de  Lattre  de  Tassigny 

experimented  with  the  use  of  light  shock  battalions  attached  to  each 

division.  They  used  these  units,  similar  to  American  Ranger  battalions , 

for  quick  attacks  and  for  seizing  Isolated  objectives.  The  French 

commanders  liked  these  units  because  they  were  easy  to  equip  and  could  be 

manned  by  the  FFI.  Their  staying  power,  however,  was  very  poor.  The 

success  of  these  units  led  to  a  wholesale  restructuring  of  the  Army  for 

Indo-Chlna  and  Algeria.  Unfortunately,  it  took  two  colonial  wars  to 

learn  about  the  limited  application  of  these  troops.  As  for  the  Air 

Force  and  Navy,  they  utilized  the  some  tactics  as  their  Allies  during  the 

campaign.  The  fighter  and  light  bomber  pilots  demonstrated  a  special 

knack  for  close  air  support,  another  skill  which  served  them  well  in  the 

colonial  wars  to  come.  In  speaking  of  the  French  pilots ,  a  British 

48 

officer  coimented,  ’all  they  wanted  was  a  plane  and  a  bomb.' 

Generally,  the  French  units  followed  American  procedures  for  the 
integration  of  supporting  arms.  The  amount  of  support  available  to  each 
division,  however,  was  generally  less  than  for  equivalent  American  and 
British  units.  They  made  up  for  this  by  task  organization  to  cover  weak 
spots  and  by  attachment  of  American  heavy  artillery  at  the  corps  level. 
Juln  planned  his  breakthrough  of  the  Gustav  Line  so  that  his  left  flank 
could  have  naval  gu,±lre  support  throughout  the  advance  up  the  Aurunci 
and  Leplnl  mountains.  French  generals  picked  up  quickly  on  the  concept 
of  task  organization  and  combined  armed  task  forces  in  Tunisia  as  they 
worked  alongside  American  and  British  forces  and  carried  this  Into  the 
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Italian  and  Prench  campaigns .  It  was  there  that  they  learned  of  the 
American  use  of  self-propelled  artillery  in  mechanized  operations.  This 
campaign  also  saw  the  end  of  the  famous  75 im  field  gun  which  had  been  the 
prim  Prench  artiiiery  piece  since  1097.  It  gave  way  to  American  lOSrn 
and  lSSim  howitzers  except  in  mountain  units  where  a  pack  mule  version 
remained  In  service  throughout  the  war.  De  Lattre  viewed  his  armored 
divisions  as  heavy  cavalry,  which  he  used  more  for  exploitation  maneuvers 
rather  than  on  costly  penetration  operations.  Both  he  and  Juln  found 
tactical  aviation  helpful  In  their  operations  but  did  not  rely  on  it  as 
their  major  supporting  arm.  Juln' s  most  Innovative  use  of  air  support 
was  air  dropped  resupply  when  operating  In  mountains  without  roads.  The 
Prench  approach  to  air  cover  was  not  all  that  different  from  Amerlcaj- 
ground  commanders,  none  of  whom  exercised  direct  control  over  It  and  had 
to  take  what  was  provided.  Amphibious  operations  were  very  much  on  the 
mind  of  Gl-aud  and  de  Lattre  de  Tasslgny,  the  former  overseeing  the 
recapture  of  Corsica  while  the  latter  was  the  major  ground  component 
coimander  In  Operation  ANVIL,  landing  behind  the  three  American 
divisions .  Shipping  was  always  at  a  premium,  so  landings  had  to  be  timed 
to  match  the  availability  of  landing  craft  which  shuttled  between  the 
English  Channel  and  the  Mediterranean  In  support  of  the  two  major 
offensives  of  1944. 

Given  a  choice  between  limedlate  exploitation  of  a  situation  and 
waiting  for  Improved  conditions ,  Prench  coimander s  tended  to  move 
quickly.  Perhaps  this  Is  the  source  of  their  ongoing  friction  with 
British  ground  coimander s .  De  Lattre  de  Tasslgny  and  Juln  understood  the 
urgency  of  keeping  the  Germans  on  the  run.  Juln  spent  more  time 
preparing  each  of  his  major  offensives ,  but  the  nature  of  the  Italian 
front  granted  him  this  luxury.  De  Lattre  de  Tasslgny  had  the  feeling 
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that  delay  gave  the  enemy  a  chance  to  consolidate.  He  was  famous  for 

hasty  maneuvers ,  from  combined  arms  assaults  to  the  crossing  of  the 

Rhine.  The  Moroccan  and  Algerian  troops  In  Italy  were  very  good  In 

conducting  night  attacks ,  and  Juln  used  this  capability  as  frequently  as 

possible.  The  FPI  also  specialized  In  ambush  and  sabotage  operations. 

General  Pierre  Koenig  coordinated  their  diverse  activities  which  proved 

helpful  In  Brittany  and  essential  In  the  Southwest  where  they  were  a 

major  element  used  In  breaking  up  the  German  pockets  of  resistance. 

Certainly ,  these  units  were  uneven  and  had  comparatively  little  staying 

power  but  they  did  cause  major  disruption  of  the  German  withdrawal  from 

Southern  France.  Koenig  has  received  credit  from  American  and  French 

authorities  for  keeping  a  lid  on  the  maauls  and  for  stabilizing  the 

relations  between  De  Gaulle  and  the  Americans  during  Operation 
49 

OVBRLORD.  Roosevelt  still  refused  to  recognize  the  Comlte  Francalse 
de  la  Liberation  Rationale  as  the  provisional  French  government ,  delaying 
an  agreement  on  the  political  administration  of  liberated  territory. 
Koenig  provided  the  manpower  which  filled  the  gap  until  a  civil  affairs 
agreement  and  recognition  of  the  CFLN  ended  the  problem  In  October,  1944. 

Traditionally ,  France  maintained  three  armies  each  with  distinct 
recruiting  bases  and  Jealously  guarded  traditions .  In  Europe  was  the 
Arm6e  Metropolltalne  which  had  been  defeated  In  1940  and  which  never 
entered  the  war  except  In  small  units  which  de  Lattre  de  Tasslgny 
attached  to  his  divisions .  It  was  a  conscript  artsy  made  up  of  French 
citizens,  staffed  by  an  officer  corps  that  rarely  saw  service  overseas. 
In  the  colonies,  outside  of  North  Africa,  was  the  Armee  Colonlale .  until 
the  twentieth  century,  this  force  had  been  an  Integral  part  of  the  Navy. 


Enlisted  manpower  came  from  the  colonies  and  officers,  called  marsoulns . 
from  France  who  served  continually  overseas.  This  was  more  a  professional 
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than  a  conscript  institution  with  its  strongest  units  in  French  West 
A fries.  Charged  with  territorial  defense ,  It  had  a  secondary  mission  in 
Europe  during  times  of  crisis.  Finally ,  there  was  the  Armee  d'Afrlaue. 
Initially  formed  in  1830  to  conquer  and  patrol  Algeria ,  its  duties  and 
recruiting  base  extended  to  the  protectorates  of  Tunisia  and  Morocco. 
Algerians  were  conscripted  while  Moroccans  and  Tunisians  were  volunteers . 
Again ,  this  was  primarily  a  professional  army .  It  was  divided  into  three 
separate  groups  along  ethnic  lines.  Arab  troops  formed  Infantry  regiments 

of  tirailleurs  and  cavalry  regiments  of  spahls  while  men  of  European 

extraction,  called  pleds  nolr.  formed  infantry  regiments  of  zouaves  and 
cavalry  regiments  of  chasseurs  d'afrique.  Finally,  there  were  several 
regiments  of  the  Foreign  Legion  which  Included  everybody  else.  As  a 
rule,  racial  lines  were  never  crossed  in  forming  battalions  or  regiments . 
All  of  these  were  organized  into  divisions  and  corps,  led  by  officers  who 
served  most  of  their  careers  in  North  Africa  with  occasional  tours  of 
duty  in  Europe.  The  Armee  d ' Afrl gue  also  had  two  missions;  defense  of 
North  Africa  and  of  Buropem  France. 

In  1940,  eight  divisions  each  from  the  Armee  Colonlale  and  the 

Armee  d  *  Afri  gue  were  in  France.  Naturally ,  there  were  many  social 
distinctions  and  strong  racial  feelings  which  existed  in  this  complex 
collection  of  armies.  Traditionally,  Frenchmen  enjoyed  good  relations 
with  all  their  colonial  populations  except  for  the  Arabs.  There,  the 
balance  was  always  more  precarious ,  stemming  partly  from  the  militancy  of 
Islam  running  counter  to  a  crusading  form  of  Catholicism.  French 

military  authorities  did  not  trust  colonial  troops  aniywh^rc  except  in 
infantry  and  cavalry  units.  This  prejudice  built  up  over  the  years  was  a 
factor  in  the  confrontation  with  the  Americans  who  insisted  that  the 
reorganized  French  army  have  a  high  proportion  of  service  and  support 
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units.  Men  of  European  extraction  could  not  possibly  staff  them  all.  A 
fe w  Prench  officers  saw  this  as  a  flaw  in  Army  thinking  but  were 
powerless  to  change  habits  overnight.  Beaufre  said  Prench  prejudice 
would  never  permit  an  Arab  to  shoot  a  cannon  or  drive  a  truck.  The  only 
way  he  got  his  own  battalion  of  tirailleurs  to  the  Tunisian  front  was  by 
coopting  some  zouaves  from  Algiers  who  stayed  on  with  him  as  his  motor 
transport  section. 

Other  problems  of  attitude  and  tradition  Involved  the  friction 
between  officers  and  men  of  the  Armee  d'Afrigue  and  those  of  the  Armee 
Hetroooll Caine  who  met  during  the  liberation  of  Prance.  The  African 
units  looked  with  contempt  on  their  European  counterparts  which  collapsed 
so  quickly  in  1940.  Conversely ,  the  officers  of  the  Armee  Metropolltalne 
disliked  the  unconventional  techniques  of  their  liberators .  De  Latere  de 
Tasslgny' s  greatest  problem  was  in  blending  these  two  traditions  into  a 
single  army  of  liberation.  He  had  to  cope  with  Intense  feelings  of 
loyalty  on  both  sides  and  the  reluctance  of  colonial  troops  to  accept 
Europeans  in  their  midst.  Americans  fighting  alongside  the  First  Prench 
Army  looked  upon  this  unification  of  colonial  and  European  troops  with 
stupor  and  occasional  contempt.  Prench  cotmanders  found  their  American 
counterparts  notably  insensitive  to  the  Importance  of  morale  and  elan  and 
overly  reliant  on  technology  to  solve  all  their  problems. 

In  the  Navy,  there  had  always  been  a  marked  separation  between  the 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel.  The  strongly  religious  tone  of  the 
Prench  naval  officer  corps  was  enhanced  when  De  Gaulle  took  a  reserve 
chaplain,  promoted  him  to  admiral  and  made  hliu  the  Naval  Chief  of  Staff 
Thierry  d‘ Axgenlleu,  also  known  as  Pere  Louis  de  la  Ttlnlte,  treated  the 
war  as  a  religious  crusade.  Later,  he  clashed  with  the  more  flexible 
Leclerc  during  the  delicate  negotiations  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  in  1946. 
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Though  the  Navy  was  the  most  pro-American  of  all  three  armed  forces ,  its 
Internal  customs  always  seemed  strange  to  those  not  steeped  In  the  ways 
of  this  service  which  had  always  lived  In  Isolation  on  the  fringe  of 
French  society.  Social  and  Institutional  change  came  very  late  to  the 
Navy  and  then  only  after  an  agonizing  debate  In  the  mid-1960s. S0  As 
for  the  Air  Force,  the  reunification  of  Gaulllst  and  Glraudlst  factions 
went  very  smoothly,  avoiding  the  resentment  which  pervaded  the  other 
armed  forces.  The  absence  of  a  ponderous  tradition  and  the  technical 
nature  of  their  trade  reduced  the  social  separation  of  aviators  from 
their  enlisted  ground  personnel. 

The  Vichy  forces  perpetuated  the  most  rigid  of  French  military 
social  and  doctrinal  traditions .  Perhaps  this  was  Inevitable,  given  the 
garrison  environment  Imposed  on  them  by  the  Armistice  and  the  absence  of 
any  talent  In  tl/'  officer  ranks.  Some  of  the  heurdest  to  deal  with  were 
the  naval  officers  those  personal  loyalties  to  Admiral  Dari  an  and  Marshal 
Petaln  defied  the  understanding  of  Elsenhower  and  Clark  during  Operation 
TORCH.  Their  great  emphasis  on  personal  honor  and  obedience  generally 
baffled  the  Americans .  Genuine  social  reform  In  the  French  armed  forces 
would  not  come  until  the  mid-1960s  when  political  conditions  Imposed  a 
dramatic  review  of  the  professional  officer  corps  In  all  three  services. 

The  Tunisian  campaign  was  a  school  of  pratlcal  training  for  the 
Armee  d‘ Afrlaue .  It  persuaded  French  officers  that  the  entire  philosophy 
of  training  for  static  defensive  fighting  had  to  give  way  to  an  emphasis 
on  maneuver  warfare  and  combined  arms  combat.  They  appear  to  have 
learned  the  tactical  aspects  of  this  quickly  while  remaining  reluctant  to 
Incorporate  modern  logistical  planning  Into  their  doctrines.  The  Air 
Force  In  North  Africa  had  a  cadre  of  experienced  pilots  without  any 
modern  aircraft.  In  the  early  days  of  rearmament,  the  training  process 
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was  two  sided.  Americans  demonstrated  Che  new  equipment ,  and  French 
officers  trained  their  Allies  In  aerial  tactics.  The  fighter  and  light 
bomber  units  had  always  been  the  strongest  element  In  French  combat 
aviation.  As  for  the  Navy ,  they  had  been  the  best  prepared  of  all  the 
French  armed  forces  for  war  In  1939.  What  remained  of  the  fleet  after 
the  Toulon  scuttling  was  organized  for  ongoing  Allied  operations,  notably 
convoy  escorting  and  naval  shore  bombardment. 

French  ground  forces  tended  to  operate  at  or  beyond  the  limit  of 
their  service  organizations.  This  never  created  a  disaster  but  it  could 
have  If  opposing  German  forces  had  counterattacked  at  critical  moments. 
The  classic  example  of  this  was  de  Lattre  de  Tasslgny' s  decision  to  cross 
the  Rhine  without  any  of  his  bridging  equipment.  He  relied  entirely  on 
the  foraging  skills  of  his  engineers  to  come  up  with  awJceshlft 
equipment.  Jn  other  cases ,  French  units  simply  outran  their  supply  lines 
and  had  to  wait  for  the  support  to  catch  up.  The  psychology  of  the 
French  troops  was  something  like  that  tn  General  Ander's  Polish  Army. 
Both  forces  conducted  daredevil  stoves  because  neither  felt  they  had  much 
to  lose.  For  both  these  armies ,  tactical  success  was  of  overwhelming 
Importance.  By  war's  end,  French  conwnanders  realized  the  benefits  of 
American  ground  combat  organization  and  used  it  as  a  stodel  for  their 
post-war  structure ■  As  for  the  French  Air  Force,  Allied  aviation 
cosmtanders  saw  more  clearly  than  t heir  Army  counterparts  that  French 
units  did  not  have  the  personnel  to  provide  adequate  logistical  support 
to  the  flying  squadrons.  Consequently ,  both  the  American  and  British  air 
forces  provided  many  of  the  ground  personnel  required  to  keep  the  French 
planes  In  the  sky.  This  arrangement  worked  smoothly  and  maximized  the 
combat  capability  of  these  units. 
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Marshal  Juln  did  the  most  to  develop  tactics  specifically  Co 
exploit  German  weaknesses.  He  saw  that  Kesselrlng' s  troops  congregated 
in  the  valleys  while  leaving  many  of  the  hilltops  bare.  This  provided 
Juln  a  golden  opportunity  Co  employ  his  mountain  troops  to  their  maximum 
advantage.  His  deep  envelopments  bypassed  fixed  defense  works  and  broke 
the  Gustav  line  on  a  narrow  front.  De  battre  de  Tasslgny  designed  his 
tactics  to  keep  the  German  forces  on  the  run ,  attempting  to  avoid 
entrenched  defenses  or  counterattacks.  In  this  he  was  largely  successful 
but  did  nothing  unique.  The  French  navy  and  Air  Force  benefited  from  the 
larger  Allied  naval  and  air  campaigns ,  enjoying  general  maritime 
superiority  after  mld-1943  and  command  of  the  air  In  both  Italy  and 
France. 
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Conclusion 


The  French  Army  of  1940-194 5  was  not  In  the  main  tradition  of  the 
Grande  Anaee  of  either  180S  or  1914.  The  rump  left  behind  under  the 
Armistice  was  a  small  cadre  of  professional  officers  and  a  few  troops 
whose  prime  role  was  to  survive  and  await  a  better  day.  In  London,  De 
Gaulle  surrounded  himself  with  a  following  whose  chief  Ingredient  was 
personal  Independence  and  a  rejection  of  the  French  military  ethic  of 
rigid  obedience  to  the  higher  authority .  In  Africa,  the  odds  and  ends 
Koenig  commanded  in  Egypt  and  Leclerc  had  In  Chad  appeared  to  be 
Individual  adventurers  more  In  the  spirit  of  the  Foreign  Legion  where 
these  two  generals  had  served.  In  Algeria,  the  Armee  d'Afrlaue  lived  on, 
virtually  untouched  as  a  strategic  reserve  waiting  to  be  used.  This 
Institution ,  which  had  no  particular  love  for  De  Gaulle,  permitted  France 
to  reenter  the  war  with  a  significant  military  contribution.  The  Air 
Force  virtually  ceased  to  exist ,  and  the  Navy  went  Into  a  caretaker 
status,  sworn  to  follow  Admiral  Darlan  and  to  avoid  seizure  by  any 
foreign  power,  whatever  the  cost.  Once  reunified,  the  Gaulllst  and 
Glraudlst  forces  blended  Into  a  curious  mixture  of  professional  colonial 
troops  and  guerrilla  fighters  from  the  FFI ,  recalling  the  levee  en  masse 
of  1792 .  Gaulllsts  were  always  In  the  minority.  When  the  war  was  over, 
the  native  troops  returned  home,  many  to  join  ranks  with  fellow  colonial 
peoples  yearning  for  national  liberations  of  their  own.  The  end  of  the 
war  also  meant  a  gradual  elimination  of  the  Gaulllst  Influence  from  the 
top  ranks  of  the  military .  It  had  been  only  a  sprinkling  of  senior  men 
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who  retired  because  of  age  or  went  on  Into  political  careers.  This 
permitted  the  Army  and  Navy  to  m purify'  their  officer  corps ,  returning  to 
the  Saint  Cyr  and  Ecole  Mavale  cadres  who  had  largely  stayed  behind  and 
worked  for  Vichy  or  hung  up  their  uniforms  to  await  a  better  day.  This 
retrenchment  after  194 S  also  meant  that  the  armed  forces  would  have  great 
difficulty  adjusting  to  the  colonial  wars  they  were  to  face  for  the  next 
two  decades.  It  was  In  these  wars  that  the  young  officers  who  first 
learned  their  craft  In  the  underground  movements  or  In  the  colonies  now 
turned  their  warmaking  skills  on  the  colonial  populations  of  Indo-Chlna 
and  Algeria  and  later  questioned  their  support  for  De  Gaulle  and  the 
Plfth  Republic . 

The  Caullist  were  driven  by  one  central  thought;  the  unacceptabll- 
lty  of  a  French  armistice  with  their  traditional  enemy  when  a  means  to 
resist  remained  In  their  hands.  Emerging  from  nowhere  In  1940,  this 
small  group  rose  to  lead  the  country  back  to  victory  and  an  eventual 
defeat  of  the  Nazi  war  machine.  Arriving  exhausted  on  the  Rhine  and 
Danube,  national  pride  would  not  permit  a  break-up  of  the  empire  on  the 
heels  of  so  costly  a  victory.  Massive  help  frc,a  their  Allies  was  both 
appreciated  and  despised.  Happy  to  receive  the  equipment  and  training, 
Frenchmen  from  all  walks  of  life  were  embittered  by  the  occasional 
subjection  of  their  national  sovereignty  to  that  of  their  Anglo-Saxon 
allies.  The  story  of  French  foreign  and  defense  policy  especially  during 
the  Gaulllst  years  of  1958-1974  was  profoundly  Influenced  by  this 
feeling,  which  Is  only  now  beginning  to  diminish. 
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The  Cultural  Factor 


With  comparatively  weak  military  forces ,  De  Gaulle  set  out  on  an 

ambitious  program  of  political  and  strategic  goals  for  his  country.  By 

war's  end ,  most  were  achieved ,  though  Allied  relations  were  occasionally 

strained  along  the  way.  Few  have  expressed  any  regrets  about  the  course 

which  Franco-Allied  relations  took  during  the  war.  Americans  remain 

convinced  that  their  decision  to  minimize  casualties  and  end  the  war  as 

quickly  as  possible  was  correct.  Britons  believed  that  they  did  their 

part  in  restoring  *.>  .'jean  balance  by  supporting  exile  movements  and 

conducting  a  per  ip/'  txategy.  Prenchmen  are  also  sure  their  path  to 

victory  was  correct  hut  wonder  why  their  political  goals  were  sometimes 

misunderstood  by  their  Allies.**  De  Gaulle  provides  insight  to  his 

sentiments  about  "Anglo-Saxons’  which  he  kept  the  rest  of  his  life.  On 

Che  eve  of  his  departure  for  Algiers  in  1943 ,  he  bade  farewell  to  Anthony 

Eden,  the  only  English  speaking  person  whose  motives  he  genuinely  trusted. 

In  a  friendly  chat  about  their  years  together ,  Bden  asked  his  visitor, 

"Do  you  know  that  you  have  caused  us  more  difficulty  than  all  our 

European  allies?"  With  a  smile,  De  Gaulle  responded  in  that  foreign 

52 

tongue ,  "I  don't  doubt  it.  France  is  a  great  power." 

The  friction  which  existed  between  Frenchmen  and  their  Anglo- 
American  allies  s termed  largely  from  cultural  differences  which 
frustrated  many  on  both  sides  of  the  social  equation.  Much  of  the  story 
is  one  of  wondering  if  and  how  people  of  very  different  backgrounds  could 
overcome  profound  differences  of  behavior  and  pull  together  to  defeat  a 
common  enemy.  This  became  the  paramount  issue  between  France  and  her  two 
English-speaking  allies  after  November  1942  when  a  large  French  Army 
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could  return  to  battle  only  by  accepting  American  equipment  and 
operational  doctrine.  It  Is  far  less  a  story  of  equipment  than  one  of 
cowboys  and  chevaliers  struggling  to  overcome  centuries  of  ingrained 
habits  and  military  traditions.  On  several  occasions,  these  threatened 
to  destroy  their  Joint  crusade.  Fortunately,  the  common  danger  and  a 
kind  of  Intangible  but  very  real  sense  of  mutual  admiration  carried  the 
day.  Frenchmen  recalled  with  great  nostalgia  their  role  In  the  American 
Revolution.  Even  aristocratic  French  officers,  who  had  contempt  for 
democracy  at  home,  admired  the  American  republic  which  their  forebears 
helped  spawn.  After  all.  It  was  two  of  their  own,  Rochambeau  and  De 

Grasse,  who  made  it  aii  possible  at  Yorktown.  Republican  France  even 

named  warships  after  them.  Immortalizing  the  men  and  commemorating  their 
de*.^.-  over  the  ancient  foe. 

The  same  ambiance  cannot  be  found  in  the  dealings  between  the 
French  military  leaders  and  their  British  counterparts  during  the  Second 
World  War.  Their  common  experiences  at  Verdun  and  Jie  Sonwne  just  weren't 
enough  to  overcome  the  primeval  stigmas  of  Aglncourt.  Blenheim  and 

Trafalgar ,  names  which  sent  shivers  down  the  spines  of  French  Officers 
even  In  the  mid- twentieth  century.  On  the  eve  of  OVERLORD,  Lawrence 
Oliver  produced  a  patriotic  rendition  of  Shakespeare's  Henru  v . 

comtemoratlng  the  first  of  these  victories  over  France  and  dedicating  the 
movie  to  British  soldiers  about  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  once  more 
In  the  same  fields  of  Plcardle.  For  years,  the  French  press  was  filled 
with  anglophoblc  pieces,  written  under  pseudonyms  like  Captain  John  Frog 
of  the  Action  francalse .  And  for  those  who  Just  might  have  forgotten , 
the  British  attack  on  Hers-el-Keblr  showed  that  nothing  had  charged  since 
Aglncourt .  Old  feelings  die  hard  but  It  Is  they  which  drove  these  men 


on,  knowingly  or  not. 
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It  was  only  In  the  1960s  that  social  science  focused  on  the 

cross-cultural  and  Internal  probleats  which  plagued  the  French  armed 
forces  for  so  long.  Host  of  the  senior  Allied  officers  who  have  written 
their  memoirs  have  consented  on  the  connunlcatlons  problem  between  French 

and  Anglo-Saxon  officers.  Americans  were  constantly  baffled  by  the 

t 

Importance  which  their  French  counterparts  placed  on  obedience  to  higher 
mllltaiy  authority  and  their  adherence  to  a  rigid  bureaucratic  hierarchy 
even  when  it  had  outlived  Its  usefulness.  This  Issue  caste  to  a  head  In 
November,  1942  when  Clark,  Elsenhower ,  and  others  had  such  difficulty 
prying  the  French  military  In  North  Africa  away  from  P4taln  and  his 

defunct  Vichy  regime.  The  emphasis  placed  on  the  leader  is  something 
which  many  Latin  cultures  have  In  common,  although  their  military 

Institutions  exhibit  this  quality  store  than  the  civilian  mainstream.  The 
Italians  have  their  tradition  of  the  Condottlerl .  the  Spanish  their  cult 
of  the  Jefe,  personified  by  General  Franco,  while  Latin  America  has  Its 
host  of  military  heroes.  The  origins  of  this  cult  are  deep,  steimlng 
from  the  special  Influence  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  Catholic  Church 
on  Latin  society.  In  these  lands,  central  authority  always  competed  with 
the  aristocracy  for  power,  the  two  having  yreat  difficulty  reaching  a 
compromise.  More  often  than  not,  a  monarch  over  caste  resistance  by 
eliminating  the  political  power  of  his  nobility  and  by  creating  a  tight 
centralized  regime.  In  France  and  Spain.,  the  Catholic  tradition  Is 
highlighted  by  the  crusade  against  Moslems.  Jews  and  Protestants  over 
nine  centuries.  In  Britain,  the  reverse  Is  true.  There,  the  aristocracy 
served  as  the  representative  of  the  Norman  crown  In  pacifying  the  Saxons 
and  Celts  on  the  frontier  and  in  the  starches  while  the  Anglican  Church 
became  the  badge  of  political  conformity .  In  England,  a  basis  existed 
very  esrly  for  shared  power  between  central  and  local  authority. 
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French  classical  literature  Is  filled  with  examples  of  the  king's 

turn  who  Is  forced  to  face  a  moral  crisis  In  choosing  between  self  and 

crown.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Pierre  Corneille' s  play ,  Le  Cld  In 

which  the  hero  chooses  the  latter  with  the  Immortal  words,  ’ honor  Is  a 

duty ,  love  Is  only  a  desire.’  The  education  of  French  officers,  unlike 

their  Anglo-Saxon  counterparts,  was  filled  with  the  classics,  and  this 

theme  was  heavily  emphasized  In  the  rarlfled  atmosphere  of  those 

secondary  schools  which  prepared  boys  for  the  Saint  Cur  and  Scole  Navale 

examinations.  Between  the  world  wars,  these  same  preparatory  courses 

also  deemphaslzed  engineering  and  technology,  which  may  explain  why 

French  military  men  were  so  slow  adapting  to  modern  Industrialized 

warfare.  The  history  of  the  French  Army  and  Navy  after  1960  Is  the  story 

of  a  nation's  attempt  to  wean  its  military  leadership  away  from  tradition 

S3 

toward  a  more  technocratic  concept  of  war  and  military  organization. 

Having  overcome  the  political  and  economic  difficulties  of  the 
post-Norld  War  II  period,  the  door  Is  open  for  France  to  return  to  a 
closer  working  agreement  with  their  Buropean  and  American  allies  In  the 
joint  defense  of  the  region.  The  unification  of  their  armed  forces  under 
a  single  Ministry  of  Defense  and  trl -service  materiel,  medical  and 
Intelligence  branches  are  some  of  the  finest  legacies  which  De  Gaulle 
could  have  left  behind.  Adequate  and  efficient  political  control  of  the 
military  which  plagued  France  for  so  long  Is  now  an  Issue  of  the  past. 
What  remains  to  be  seen  Is  how  far  the  forces  will  move  toward  the 
professional  Institutions  which  most  other  Western  democracies  have 
adopted.  Until  then,  they  remain  a  curious  mixture,  placed  on  display 
annually  at  the  Bastille  Day  parade  on  July  14th.  Led  by  a  horse  cavalry 
regiment  playing  Napoleonic  fanfares,  the  latest  In  the  French  arsenal. 
Hades  missiles,  follows  with  Mirage  Jets  overhead,  trailing  wisps  of  red. 
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white,  and  blue  smoke.  Hours  later ,  it  closes  with  a  regiment  and  the 
massed  bands  of  the  Foreign  Legion  passing  by  at  a  slow  march ,  as  a 
reminder  that  the  Army  Is  still  the  symbol  of  France's  diverse  social 
heritage.  Hill  she  try  to  go  it  alone  as  she  has  since  194S  or 
teassoclate  with  her  friends  and  allies?  On  ne  salt  pas,  memo  les 


Francals. 
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DISCUSSJOH  OF  SOURCES 


Sources  for  this  essay  fall  Into  four  categories ;  monographs, 
memoirs,  official  histories  and  periodical  literature.  French  historians 
as  a  rule  do  not  treat  recent  history  as  a  serious  field  of  study. 
French  analysis  of  the  Second  Uorld  War  remains  very  much  In  the  hands  of 
Journalists ,  political  scientists  and  participants  In  the  conflict.  The 
best  overview  of  the  Prench  Army  written  In  French  Is  by  a  Journalist, 
Paul  Marie  de  la  Corce  entitled  La  Repub llgue  et  son  Armie  (Fayard, 
19631.  An  English  translation  appeared  the  same  year.  One  of  the  tew 
exceptions  among  historians  Is  Henri  Michel,  editor  of  the  Revue 
d'hlstolre  de  la  deuxleme  guerre  mondlale  whose  approach  la  notably 
pro-Gaulllst  but  who  has  provided  a  forum  for  the  serious  discussion  of 
problems  related  to  French  Involvement  In  that  war.  The  best  monographic 
material  Is  by  non-French  historians  Including  Robert  O.  Paxton  who  Is 
accepted  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  leading  authority  on  Vichy 
and  the  Armistice  Army.  His  major  works  are:  Parades  and  Politics  at 
vichuj  The  French  Officer  Corps  under  Marshal  Pttaln  ( Princeton ,  1966) 
and  Vlchu  France ;  Old  Guard  and  Hew  Order,  1940-44  (Knopf,  1972).  Philip 
Bankwltz,  also  an  American,  has  written  the  best  study  of  civil -military 
relations  for  this  period,  entitled,  Maxlme  Ueuoand  and  Clvll-Mllltaru 
Relations  In  Modern  France  (Harvard,  1967).  Another,  less  directly 
Interested  In  military  affairs  is  Robert  Aron ,  a  Prench  historian  who  has 
written  a  ten-volume  study  of  the  Vichy  regime  and  Its  aftermath .  Only 
his  Vlchu  Regime .  1940-44  (Beacon,  1969)  has  appeared  in  English. 
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Memoirs  of  military  and  political  leaders  abound  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence  though  few  have  been  translated.  If  used  carefully ,  they  provide  a 
very  rich  and  thorough  picture  of  the  war.  The  most  helpful  are  those  of 
Charles  De  Gaulle ,  Winston  Churchill ,  Ihtlght  D .  Elsenhower ,  Mardchal 
Alphonse  Juln,  Marichal  Jean  de  Lattre  de  Tasslgny,  and  perhaps  most 
perceptive  of  all ,  those  of  General  AndrS  Beaut  re.  There  are  many  more 
French  flag  and  general  officers  Involved  In  the  conflict  covering  a  wide 
range  of  military  and  political  experiences . 

As  for  the  official  histories ,  the  five  volumes  by  the  French 
Army' a  Service  Hlstorlouo  de  l'Azm6e.  Lea  orandes  unites  francalses: 
hlstorlauea  succlncts  (Imprimerle  Nationals,  1967-75 )  provide  excellent 
background  Information  but  no  analysis.  Their  editor.  Colonel  Pierre  Le 
Goyet,  also  wrote  the  very  helpful ,  La  Participation  francalse  a  la 
canmaone  d'ltalle  (Imprimerle  Natlonale,  1969)  where  he  reveals  his 
conclusions  about  the  French  war  effort  there.  His  articles  in  a  number 
of  French  Journals  are  also  excellent .  Prom  an  American  perspective , 
Forrest  Pogue's  Supreme  Command  (G.P.O.,  1954 )  seems  to  explore  the 

thinking  of  SHABP  extremely  well  and  from  Britain  P.s.V.  Donnlson' a  Cl yii 
Affairs  and  Mlllteucu  Government  in  North-West  Bur  one ,  1944-46  (H.M.S.O. . 
1961)  does  the  best  Job  explaining  the  conflict  between  the  Gaulllst  and 
the  Allied  armies  after  the  Normandy  Invasion.  Marcel  Vlgneras'  official 
Rearming  the  French  (G.F.O.,  1957)  provides  equivalent  Insight  Into  the 
problems  of  getting  the  French  to  modernize  their  forces.  We  still  await 
the  official  American  history  of  Operation  anvil  which  should  help  with 
an  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  General  Jacob  Devers,  Sixth 
Army  Group  Contnander,  and  his  subordinate.  General  de  Lattre  de  Tasslgny. 
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On  the  sociology  of  the  French  military .  see  Michel  Louis  Martin's 
Warriors  to  Managers:  The  French  Military  Establishment  since  1945  (Unlv. 
of  North  Carolina,  1981)  and  Kurt  Lang's  excellent  bibliography ,  Mllltaru 
Institutions  and  the  Sociology  of  War  (Sage,  1972).  Any  of  Raoul 
Glrardet' a  works,  especially  La  socliti  mllltaire  dans  la  France 
con  temporal ne  (Plon,  1953)  are  good  Introductions  from  an  Insider  with 
notable  bias.  My  own  Roual  Republicans :  The  French  Naval  Punas  ties 
between  the  World  Wars  (LSU,  1985)  examines  the  Navy  somewhat  the  way 
Martin  does  the  Army. 

Among  periodical  literature,  the  finest  on  this  subject  are  In 
French.  The  following  Journals  should  be  consulted .  in  Prench  see: 
Revue  d'hlstolre  de  la  deux lime  guerre  mondlale.  Revue  his  tori  cue  des 
Armies .  and  Revue  Hlstorlaue  de  l'Artnee.  In  English  the  best  are: 
Mllltaru  Affairs .  and  Prench  Historical  Studies.  Henri  Michel  sponsored 
a  colloquium  on  the  Second  World  War  In  1974  where  the  leading  scholars 
from  around  the  world  presented  papers  along  with  leading  French 
participants  In  the  Second  World  War.  The  results  appeared  In  a  large 
volume  entitled  La  liberation  de  la  France  (C.N.R.S.,  1976 ),  exposing  the 
feelings  and  conclusions  about  that  war  from  all  points  of  view.  Perhaps 
this  will  pave  the  way  to  further  work  on  France  during  World  War  II 
based  on  primary  source  material,  much  of  which  remains  under  lock  and 


key  for  an  Indefinite  period  of  time. 
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TUB  SOVIET  AMBD  FORCES 


IH  THE  GREAT  PATRIOTIC  MAR,  1941-1945 


John  B.  Jessup 


Introduction 


Any  attempt  to  rationally  explain  the  complex  problem  of  military 
effectiveness,  as  the  term  may  be  applied  to  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union  during  Morld  Mar  II,  appears  doomed  from  the  outset.  There 
are  two  dominant  obstacles  that  hinder  any  such  endeavor:  the  lack  of  a 
fundamental  definition  of  Soviet  military  effectiveness  and  the  equally 
fundamental  lack  of  accurate  data  upon  which  such  an  estimate  might  be 
made.  Given  the  basic  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union  these  Impediments  make 
successful  examination  contingent  upon  setting  objective  criteria  by 
which  to  Judge  those  Soviet  sources  that  are  available  and  then  Soviet 
military  effectiveness.  Indeed,  there  Is  Information  but  Its  value 
appears  to  depend  more  upon  how  it  is  used  than  what  It  says. 

It  Is  possible,  of  course,  to  accept  a  universal  concept  of  military 
effectiveness  or,  at  least,  one  that  Is  standard  to  a  particular  area  of 
Interest.  The  first  of  these  two  choices  would  make  the  work  of  the 
analyst  relatively  simple  as  a  universal  concept  would  present  measures 
of  effectiveness  that  could  be  applied  In  all  cases  and  to  all  situations . 
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Neither  the  universal  concept  nor  equally  universal  measures  of 
effectiveness  exist  and ,  quite  likely,  never  will.  There  are  simply  too 
many  variables  to  allow  for  a  universal  definition,  host  theoreticians 
will  admit,  however,  that  these  variables  are  sometimes  calculable.  Home 
suggest  that  It  Is  often  possible  to  establish  relatively  clear  elements 
within  the  overall  category  of  military  effectiveness  but,  as  defined  In 
this  study  and  elsewhere,  niiitary  effectiveness  Is  made  up  of  a  group  of 
Intangible  variables  that  can  be  defined  with  some  precision  only  when  a 
sufficiently  large  data  base  has  been  amassed.  Even  so,  the  results  are 
often  nothing  more  than  oversimplified  statements  of  very  complex 
Issues.  Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  In  dealing  with  the  history  of 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Second  uorld  War.  To  accomplish  the  task  at 
hand,  therefore.  It  has  been  necessary  to  use  a  somewt at  more  specialized 
logic. 

Establishing  a  coherent  enumeration  of  measures  of  effectiveness 
that  can  be  applied  to  Soviet  forces  creates  a  set  of  problems  that  must 
be  resolved  before  any  meaningful  analysis  can  be  made.  Two  of  the  more 
easily  Identifiable  of  these  are  the  nature  of  the  role  played  by  the 
Party  In  the  operation  of  the  Soviet  military  apparatus  and  how  that  role 
affected  military  effectiveness  and,  second,  the  character  of  those 
forces  and  other  Institutions  that  comprised  the  whole  of  Soviet  society 
and  that  form  Its  basic  structure.  These  two  factors  are  the  most 
Important  and  have  to  be  understood  If  anything  else  is  to  make  sense. 

To  achieve  an  appropriate  level  of  appreciation  of  the  military 
effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  forces  of  the  Second  World  War,  a  cynicism 
born  of  experience  about  the  content  of  published  Soviet  military 
histories  and  an  ability  to  * read  between  the  lines *  are  vitai 
attributes .  There  Is  a  rather  voluminous  amount  of  material  published  In 
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the  Soviet  Union .  and  some  published  in  the  West  in  English  and  other 
languages,  upon  which  sene  assumptions  may  be  made.  The  outpouring  of 
Soviet  literature  about  the  war  has.  as  its  basis,  a  deep  seated  need  to 
prove  the  * rightness "  of  the  Soviet  way.  There  is  aiso  a  much  more 
deeply  Ingrained  theophanlc  need  to  maintain  a  position  close  to  Marxist 
Grace.  Because  of  these  and  other  reasons,  it  is  largely  impossible  to 
determine  the  accuracy  of  the  more  subtly  written  of  the  Soviet  sources 
as  they  are  almost  universally  without  proper  citations  or 
documentation.  When  one  questions  Soviet  historians  on  this  point,  the 
answer  usually  received  Is  that  * everything  of  importance *  is  in  the 
book.  Thus,  within  the  Soviet  system  and  under  its  rules  that  which  Is 
written  and  published  Is  therefore  approved  and.  if  it  is  approved,  it 
has  to  be  right.  In  applying  this  dictum  the  Soviets  probably  forgot  the 
old  Russian  proverb  that  * Truth  will  out,  even  If  burled  In  a  golden 
coffin. * 

in  such  an  environment ,  It  becomes  Incumbent  upon  the  analyst  to 
understand  In  depth  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  the  Soviet 
participation  In  the  war  and  the  enormous  losses  suffered  by  the  Soviets 
as  a  result  of  It.  The  German  onslaught  and  Its  aftermath  and  the 
Soviet's  own  prodigious  blunders  have  developed  in  the  Ri  sslan  mind  an 


overweening  determination 

to  obscure 

the 

truth  In 

order 

to  prove  the 

rightness  of  Conwnunlst 

doctrine. 

To 

accompl i sh 

this 

requires  an 

unflagging  loyalty  to  accept  the  official  version  of  the  war  and  an 
unflinching  willingness  to  obscure  Its  sobering  reallt ;  -•  a  cloud  of 
aphoristic  claptrap  which  claims  that,  1..  all  things,  under  all 
circumstances ,  the  Party's  grasp  of  the  situation  prevailed  and  assured 
victory.  Those  things  that  are  abhorrent  are  Ignored  or  are  revised  to 
fit  the  politico-ideological  needs  of  the  moment.  This  Is  truly 


unfortunate  as  no  one  who  can  grasp  even  a  small  segment  of  truth  of  the 
Pus so -German  war  can  deny  the  tremendous  sacrifices  and  bitter  suffering 
endured  by  the  Soviet  people  and  the  part  they  played  In  the  final 
victory.  Nor  can  the  heroism  of  the  comton  Soviet  soldier  be  Ignored  or 
go  unappreciated.  It  Is  also  unfortunate  that  the  difficult  process  by 
which  the  Soviet  Union  was  able  to  taAe  Its  army,  shattered  as  It  was 
from  the  first  German  assault,  and  turn  It  Into  a  formidable  military 
machine  capable  of  reaching  the  Elbe,  cannot  be  completely  and  clearly 
understood . 

Another  Important  determination  that  must  be  made  Is  what  point  In 
time  constitutes  che  beginning  of  a  war  or,  more  precisely,  the  date 
after  which  evidence  Is  accepted.  If,  for  Instance,  the  date  chosen  is 
22  June  1941,  the  time  of  execution  of  the  ‘Pall  Barbarossa ,"  then  all 
that  transpired  before  Is  lost  except  In  retrospect.  Indeed,  a  much 
earlier  date  must  be  chosen,  a  Juncture  where  events  of  such  magnitude 
occur ed  that  the  future  was  affected.  A  standard  analysis  of  the  war 
divides  the  Soviet  participation  In  World  War  II  Into  eight  categories: 

1.  The  Pre-War  Period. 

2.  The  German  Advance  Toward  Moscow  (22  June  1941  - 

December  1941) . 

3  The  First  Soviet  Winter  Counteroffensive  (December 
1941  -  May  1942). 

4.  The  Second  German  Offensive  ( June -November  1942) . 

5.  The  Battle  of  Stalingrad  &  Soviet  Counteroffensive, 
to  July  1943  . 

6.  The  Battles  of  Orel  &  Kursk  &  the  Soviet  Offensive , 


to  Spring  1944. 


SOS. 


7.  The  Soviet  Sumner  Offensive  of  1944. 

8.  The  Final  soviet  Offensive  (January -hay  194SJ . * 

This  categorization  serves  only  to  Illustrate  the  relationship 
between  the  chronology  of  the  events  as  they  happened  and  the  tests  for 
military  effectiveness  that  have  been  applied. 
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I.  Politic*!  Effectiveness 


The  question  of  political  effect i veness  takas  on  a  apacial  moaning 
whan  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union ,  even  during  the  crucial  war  years. 
Everything  that  occurs  In  the  USSR  has  political  overtones ,  and  this  Is 
more  apparent  In  the  'Worker's  Paradise"  than  anywhere  In  the  world. 
Thus,  any  conceptualization  of  the  notion  of  political  effectiveness  in 
the  Soviet  conduct  of  the  war  muat  he  tempered  by  the  realization  that 
the  Influence  of  the  Party  permeates  every  level  of  Soviet  society  and 
the  lives  of  all  of  Its  Inhabitants .  The  study  of  the  role  of  the  party, 
and  of  the  party  leadership,  the  two  being  synonymous.  Is,  therefore,  the 
basis  for  understanding  how  politically  effective  the  Soviet  Union  was  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

one  might  say  that  the  political  effectiveness  of  the  Soviet 
leadership  bordered  on  perfection  as  there  was  no  appreciable  dissent  In 
the  bureaucracy  and  very  little  public  outcry  over  shortages  of  either 
luxuries  or  staples  during  the  war.  The  reason  tor  this  phenomenon  was 
wrapped,  of  course ,  In  the  persona  of  Josef  Stalin. 

When  Stalin  took  power  after  the  death  of  Lenin,  military  acumen 
was  not  one  of  his  strong  attributes .  Although  astute  at  wielding  power, 
the  Soviet  dictator  had  shown  little  skill  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  armed  forces.  Some  of  hts  early  decisions  dealing  with  naval  affairs 
amply  Illustrate  this  point  as  does  his  apparent  Inability  to  grasp  the 
situation  facing  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  eve  of  the  German  attack. 
Stalin  fully  oxpected  the  war  In  the  west  to  be  a  long  one  and  when  it 
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proved  not  to  be,  he  was  simply  not  prepared  to  recast  his  thinking. 
Certainly,  his  consul  tment  to  the  1939  Nazi -Soviet  Non-Aggression  Pact 
marked  his  Inability  to  fully  understand  the  German  strategy.  When  the 
Germans  did  attack  the  Soviet  Union,  Stalin  secluded  himself  and  took  no 
part  in  the  Initial  actions  that  had  to  be  Implemented  to  prevent  total 
destruction.  when  he  did  emerge  after  two  weeks  and  even  after  he 
assumed  the  grand  titles  of  generalissimo  and  supreme  commander,  his  role 
was  more  ceremonial  than  real.  Yet,  by  war's  end,  Stalin  had  become  a 
competent  wartime  leader  who  not  only  dealt  with  his  allies  but  also 
firmly  led  his  own  people. 

It  would  have  to  be  granted  that  Stalin's  greatest  skill  was  in 
terrorizing  those  around  him  and  this  certainly  applies  to  his  principal 
role  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war.  Many  a  Red  Army  commander  felt  his 
wrath  and  many  died  because  of  it.  Even  so,  his  ability  to  select  highly 
competent  personnel  to  direct  the  war  both  on  the  battlefield  and  on  the 
home  front  is  a  tribute  to  his  leadership.  Stalin  had  an  Inordinate 
capability  to  retain  vast  amounts  of  data  and  to  recall  Information  when 
It  was  needed.  Soviet  staff  officers  who  briefed  Stalin  did  so  In  the 
sure  knowledge  that  any  small  bit  of  Information  that  was  forgotten  would 
surely  be  caught  by  Stalin  and  they  would  suffer  because  of  it.  Thus, 
briefings  were  meticulously  prepared  and  this.  In  turn,  meant  better 
estimates  and  more  accurate  planning.  Most  scholars  agree  that  by  war's 
end  most  senior  Soviet  officers  held  Stalin  In  respect,  albeit  often 
grudgingly ,  for  his  ability  to  grasp  strategic  situations  and  to  blend 
them  with  the  Realpolltlk  of  the  politico-economic  situation  In  the 
nation.  This  may  be  his  principal  contribution  to  the  war,  but  It  Is  a 


large  one. 
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To  bo  sure,  Stalin  was  able  to  achieve  the  feat  of  almost  total 
national  dedication  to  the  cause  because  he  was  the  Inheritor  of  a 
mlllennla-old  tradition  of  awesome  autocratic  power  and  because  he 
ruthlessly  repressed  even  the  slightest  Indication  of  opposition  to  his 
rule.  A  second  reason  for  Stalin's  success  In  directing  the  seemingly 
overwhelming  support  of  his  nation  In  the  war  effort  was  the 
unconscionable  brutality  of  the  Germans  toward  many  Soviets  who  would 
have  Initially  responded  to  a  change  In  regime  and  who  quite  often 
welcomed  the  Nazi  forces  with  open  arms.  This  changed ,  of  course,  and 
soon  Hitler's  plans  for  reducing  the  Slava  to  peonage  turned  often 
grudging  acquleaence  to  unrestricted  hatred  and  resistance. 

Stalin’s  suppression  of  opposition  began  before  the  war  and  was 
applied  equally  to  both  the  civilian  and  the  military  sectors  of  the 
Soviet  society.  Stalin,  more  than  any  other  person,  both  bull t  and 
destroyed  the  Red  Army  by  removing  the  potential  opposition  he  perceived 
In  the  military  hierarchy ,  an  opposition  often  called  the  "Tukhachevsky 
Croup.'  This  activity  did  not  go  unnoticed  In  Berlin  and  surely  played  a 
part  In  the  decision  to  attack  the  USSR. 

In  reality,  the  extensive  purges  that  emasculated  the  Red  Army's 

officer  corps  had  their  roots  In  a  deep-running  debate  over  strategic 

doctrine  and  over  the  organization  of  the  armed  forces,  one  part  of  which 

was  the  struggle  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  naval 

administration .  Another  area  of  argument  dealt  with  the  establishment  of 

the  Main  Military  Soviet  (Glavnll  Voennll  Soviet  ( RKKA) .  Erickson  points 

out  that  this  organization  succeeded  another  'Military  soviet '  that 

2 

existed  until  1937-38,  when  75  of  Its  80  members  were  shot.  The  new 
Main  Military  Soviet  that  Stalin  Installed  consisted  of  twelve 


individuals  whom  he  trusted.  In  addition,  the  unit  coimlssar  was 
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returned  to  a  level  of  authority  by  decree  and  placed  in  nine  graduated 
ranks  that  corresponded  to  their  consnander  counterparts.  These  political 
commissars  were  charged  with  the  precautionary  function  of  maintaining 
the  political  loyalty  of  the  unit  to  the  state;  that  is,  to  Josef 
Stalin.  The  polltruk  (political  director )  served  the  lowest  elements 
while  commissars  were  designated  for  battalion  and  higher  units.  The 
polltruk  was  often  a  private  who  was  an  active  Communist  and  was  either 
chosen  or  chose  to  follow  that  course  In  his  military  career.  As  a 

result  of  the  relnstltutlon  of  this  system ,  discipline  was  adversely 

affected,  and  the  prestige  of  the  consnander  fell  to  a  low  point. 

Discipline  was  thereafter  (except  In  rare  Instances )  within  the  purview 
of  the  commissar. 

Before  the  purges  ended  In  the  autum  of  1938 ,  the  chief  of  the 
General  Staff,  the  consnander  s  of  the  air  force  and  the  navy ,  the 
Inspectors  of  artillery  and  armor ,  13  of  IS  army  commanders ,  and  57  of  8S 
corps  conwnanders  were  executed,  exiled ,  or  simply  disappeared .  There  was 
no  formal  Justice  and  no  appeais  after  the  first  few  show  trials. 
Rather,  the  special  HKVD  teams  that  were  sent  Into  every  military  unit  In 
the  country  heard  cases  based  on  what  they  considered  evidence ,  convicted 
the  accused ,  and  executed  the  sentence.  In  all,  more  than  35,000 

officers  were  liquidated  or  removed,  a  number  that  lncl uded  90%  of  all 
general  officers  and  80%  of  all  colonels.  The  purges  had  exposed  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  a  conflict  of  major  Importance  between  large 
segments  of  the  Red  Army  and  the  Stalinist  clique.  More  Importantly , 
there  were  clear  Indications  that  the  political  machinery,  which  had  been 
created  specifically  to  Insure  army  loyalty  to  the  Party,  and,  to  Stalin, 


had  failed. 
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The  obvious  result  of  this  debacle  was  threefold  as  far  as  the 
military  part  of  the  Great  Purges  Is  concerned.  First,  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  lost  the  cream  of  Its  senior  coma anders  and  planners  who  exhibited 
any  Independence  of  thought.  Second ,  it  muted  any  younger  officers  with 
talent  who  would  not  toe  the  mark.  Third,  It  brought  to  high  level 
cotmoand  and  staff  positions  officers  who  were  more  remarkable  for  their 
political  adhesion  to  Stalin's  system  than  their  ability  to  conanand  or  to 
plan.  There  were,  of  course ,  notable  exceptions  In  each  of  these  areas, 
but  the  overall  result  of  the  terror  was  the  destruction  from  within  of 
the  army's  will  and  ability  to  fight.  The  military  structure  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  totally  disorganized  and  Its  personnel  terrorized.  It 
remained  llloglcally  loyal  to  the  leader ;  however,  and,  under  the  new 
organizational  forms  Instituted  by  Its  Commissar  of  Defense,  Marshal 
Kliment  Voroshilov  (over  his  1927-1940  tenure)  it  continued  to  grew  In 
size.  By  1939  the  Red  Army  was  more  than  3,000,000  strong. 

After  the  Finnish  war  fiasco,  many  changes  took  pjace  in  the  Red 
Army  Marshal.  Semeon  Timoshenko,  who  had  finally  managed  to  break  the 
Finnish  Mannerhelm  Line,  replaced  Voroshilov  as  Coiml ssar  of  Defense. 
Timoshenko,  a  firm  disciplinarian,  quickly  Introduced  a  number  of 
much-needed  reforms  the  first  of  which  was  the  abolition  of  the  political 
cosmtlssars  In  August  1940,  less  than  a  year  before  the  German  attack. 
This  change  was  motivated  by  the  fact  that  the  coimlssars  had  Interfered 
with  the  proper  execution  of  military  operations  during  the  Russo-Flnnlsh 
War.  Another  change  Marshal  Tlstoshenko  Introduced  was  a  new  Disciplinary 
Code  that  replaced  the  old  one  which  had  been  In  effect  since  2925. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Timoshenko  was  beginning  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Red  Army,  the  Ideology  of  Stalinism  was  taking  hold  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  emergence  of  Stalinism  Introduced  new  conditions  into  Soviet 
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society  that  affected  the  military.  Stalinism  was  not  merely  a  political 
and  socio-economic  system,  it  was  also  a  reiteration  of  the  theophanlc 
microcosm  that  had  controlled  Russia's  destiny  for  centuries.  In  this 
case,  it  was  based  on  the  exercise  of  power  through  force  and  terror. 
This  system  was  In  place  when  the  war  began,  and  it  remained  the  driving 
force  l>ehlnd  all  activity  In  the  USSR  during  the  war. 

Like  most  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  world,  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  modernization,  especially 
mechanization,  during  the  1930s.  To  some  extent,  the  Soviet  position  was 
aided  by  the  collaboration  between  the  new  USSR  and  the  Germans  after 
1920. 3  Voroshilov  had  2>een  a  principal  spokesmen  and  avid  advocate  of 
this  arrangement  and,  along  with  his  technical  advisors,  had  played  a 
major  role  In  securing  German  advice  and  assistance  In  a  number  of  key 
areas.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  political  nature  of  all  such 
enterprises  was  not  overlooked  as  the  period  of  mechanization  was  deemed 
to  ie  a  particularly  critical  one  for  the  military.  Thus,  from  mld-1930, 
a  political  deputy  to  the  Coimnlssar  had  been  appointed  who  watched  over 

4 

the  loyalty  of  the  army  during  the  reorganization .  It  Is  difficult  to 
determine  all  of  the  causal  relationships  that  were  Involved  In  the 
mechanization  program  before  the  war.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to 
determine  how  effective  the  modernization  program  was  In  helping  slow  the 
German  advance  when  It  did  begin.  Uhat  Is  clear,  however.  Is  that  no 
amount  of  budgetary  allocation  was  going  to  2>e  enough  If  the  Germans  were 
not  stopped.  It  is  probably  safe  to  estimate  that  all  save  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  annual  budget  was  devoted  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
to  the  war  effort  even  though  the  few  budgetary  figures  that  are 
available  seem  to  indicate  that  the  highest  percentage  of  military 
expenditures  took  place  in  1943  when  5 8.4%  (124  billion  rubles )  were  thus 
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u sed*  Haw  this  money  was  allocated  among  the  services  is  impossible 

to  determine.  What  can  be  determined  is  that  the  sum  of  the  resources , 

both  financial  and  material ,  was  probably  far  less  than  what  would  have 

been  required  if  the  West ,  specifically  the  United  States ,  had  not 

assisted.  In  1942  alone ,  for  instance,  the  United  States  supplied  over 

one  billion  dollars  in  goods  to  the  USSR  under  the  terms  of  the  Moscow 
S 

Protocol.  Although  the  point  is  vigorously  denied  by  the  Soviets,  the 

supplies  furnished  under  the  various  phases  of  the  Lend-Lease  Program 

7 

were  decisive  in  the  subsequent  victory  over  Germany. 

For  the  Soviet  industrial  and  technological  base  the  problem  was 
the  same  as  in  every  other  sector  of  Soviet  life,  that  was,  survival 
depended  upon  winning.  During  the  first  phase  of  the  war,  7SX  of  Soviet 
armament  plants  either  fell  Into  German  hands  or  were  threatened  by 
them.  These  plants  were  concentrated  around  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and 

A 

Kiev.  By  the  terms  of  the  Military  Economic  Plan  established  in 
August  1941,  eastern  Russia  was  to  became  a  new  industrial  base  for  the 
production  of  Soviet  military  goods.  This  plan  was  renewed  without 
substantial  change  throughout  the  war  period.  It  is  essential  to 
understand  that  the  basis  for  the  shifting  of  the  industrial  capability 
to  the  east  was  established  as  early  as  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  Eighteenth  Party  Congress  (March  19411  that  ordered  a 
doubling  of  the  capacities  of  the  three  principal  industrial  centers  east 
of  the  Urals.  When  war  came,  and  whenever  possible ,  factories  were 
shifted  from  the  west  into  these  regions,  some  doing  so  In  a  period  of 
months  and  being  able  to  resume  production  before  the  end  of  1941 . 

Another  important  aspect  was  the  fact  that,  before  the  end  of  the 
war,  almost  every  factory  and  other  industrial  enterprise  was  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  Involved  In  war  production.  In  doing  so. 


especially  east  of  the  Urals,  t here  was  an  exploitation  of  resources, 

such  as  coal  production  in  the  Urals  basin,  that  was  Increased  300X 

before  the  end  of  the  war .  As  one  French  scholar  pointed  out,  * The  whole 
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economic  life  of  the  Tuition  moved  under  the  standard  of  war. . .  * 

The  use  and  development  of  technology  during  the  period  of  the 

Great  Patriotic  War  Is  somewhat  unusual  In  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 

produced  some  exceptionally  good  pieces  of  equipment  even  In  the  face  of 

the  destruction  caused  by  the  German  attack  and  even  though  they  were 

considered  crude  by  western  standards.  Some  of  this  equipment  was  a  part 

of  the  mechanization  program  that  had  begun  In  the  pre-war  period.  These 

Items  Included  the  exceptionally  good  T-34  and  the  Stalin  IS  tanks,  both 

of  which  had  diesel  engines,  and  a  series  of  self-propelled  guns . 

Ironically,  a  large  portion  of  military  transport  was  still  horse-drawn 

at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  this  may  Indicate  a  Soviet  rationalization  of 

where  to  place  technical  emphasis  while  operating  In  a  crisis 

environment.  Another  example  of  the  use  of  technology  may  be  found  In 

the  development  of  the  Illushln  DB-3F  bomber.  This  was  one  of  the  first 

wartime  designs  by  the  famous  Illushln  Design  Bureau  to  see  service. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  ability  to  produce  the  needed  light-alloy  metals, 

the  Soviets  were  forced  to  find  other  materials  and  settled  on  wooden 

10 

main  spars  for  the  wings.  Similarly ,  the  Soviet  Yak-3  fighter  was 
superior  to  the  German  Bf-109G  and  the  FW-190A  at  low  altitudes . 11 

There  were  about  193  million  people  In  the  USSR  In  1941.  Most 
sources  agree  that  this  constituted  the  base  for  a  military  manpower  pool 
two  and  one-half  times  larger  than  that  possessed  by  Germany.  The  Soviet 
armed  forces  was  composed  mostly  of  conscripts ,  who  were  called  up  under 
the  often-modified  Mobilization  Law  first  promulgated  In  1939.  There 
was.  In  addition,  a  small  corps  of  professional  officers  and  senior 
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non -commissioned  officers.  Even  during  the  war,  there  were  priorities 

for  selection  of  otherwise  fit  draftees  with  the  HKVD  having  first  pick  I 

for  border  and  Internal  security  forces.  Even  though  conscripted .  the 

term  of  service  was  predicated  upon  the  service  to  which  the  individual  B 

was  assigned.  The  war ,  of  course ,  obviated  the  necessity  for  a 

mustering -out  completed -service  Individuals .  To  help  control  its 

manpower  pool,  the  USSR  evacuated  most  of  Its  able-bodied  men  who  were  B 

not  aiready  in  uniform  to  the  east  after  the  German  attack  began.  Those 

who  were  left  behind  were  largely  captured  and  put  Into  forced  labor  B 

units  that  were  shipped  back  to  Germany.  Many  of  those  who  were  in  m 

uniform  and  who  served  on  the  western  frontier  during  the  early  phases  of 

the  war  were  also  captured ;  the  best  estimates  Indicating  that  more  than  B 

3.5  million  Soviet  soldiers  were  taken  prisoner  In  1941-1942 . 

In  addition  to  those  killed  or  wounded,  these  losses  constituted  a  B 

significant  depletion  of  the  manpower  pool.  One  method  of  offsetting  ^ 

these  losses  was  the  utilization  of  women.  Women  flew  combat  aircraft,  m 

manned  tanks,  and  performed  a  number  of  other  hazardous  duties.  Large  B 

numbers  of  women  were  also  In  other  combat  support  assignments  as  well  as 
In  the  Rear  Services.  More  than  5 30,000  women  served  In  the  Soviet  armed  B 

forces  during  the  war.  The  overall  low  educational  level  of  the  average  _ 

Soviet  soldier,  male  or  female,  also  complicated  the  Introduction  of  any  * 

but  the  simplest  tools  of  war.  Technically  capable  personnel  had  to  be  B 

B 

drawn  from  engineers ,  teachers,  and  skilled  factory  workers;  but  here  the 

army  had  to  compete  with  Industry  for  their  services,  and  It  Is  obvious  B 

that  decisions  had  to  be  made  to  Insure  the  continuous  flow  of  supplies 

to  the  fronts.  By  war’s  end  more  than  71  x  of  all  agricultural  workers  ■ 

I 
I 


were  women. 
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There  Is  little,  if  any.  Information  that  would  Indicate  that  there 
was  any  widespread  resistance  to  conscription,  which  was  administered  by 
local  military  coimlssarlats ,  but  there  is  some  evidence  that  would 
support  the  theory  that  the  traditional  Russian  soldierly  trait  of  apathy 
prevailed.  German  records  Indicate  that  Soviet  troops  were 
unpredictable,  and  It  may  be  here  that  the  real  nature  of  the  soldier  can 
be  found.  Certainly  the  form  and  content  of  Soviet  regulations  and 
directives  for  the  governing  of  the  soldier  were  obviously  written  for 
the  management  of  Individuals  who  that  were  something  less  than  what  has 
been  the  officially  accepted  image  of  the  Red  Army  fighting  man  during 
the  war ■  He  required  constant  supervision  and  was  given  only  minimum 
frettdom.  There  were  numerous  violations  of  regulations ,  however,  that 
ranged  from  simple  drunkenness  to  desertion.  In  many  cases  these  crijnes 
apparently  went  unpunished.  At  the  same  time,  political  unreliability 
that  might  have  taken  any  number  of  forms,  as  Judged  by  the  omniscient 
political  cadreman,  or  NKVD  agent,  was  severely  punished.  Officers  and 
coimlssars  were  empowerd  to  carry  out  summary  execution  of  some  offenders. 
Soviet  soldiers  captured  In  combat  were  considered  traitors  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and,  along  with  their  families,  were  severely  punished.  This  treat¬ 
ment,  more  than  anything  else  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  contempt 
In  which  the  soldier's  life  was  held  by  his  government  was  a  reflection 
of  the  overall  contempt  In  which  Stalin  held  human  life.** 

Lastly,  It  Is  seemly  to  mention  the  Ironic  fact  that  patriotism  and 
esprit  de  corps  played  a  major  role  In  the  overall  makeup  of  the  Soviet 
fighting  man  or  woman.  It  Is,  of  course.  Impossible  to  completely 
characterize  every  factor  that  molded  the  Red  Army  soldier.  The 
characteristics  that  can  be  described  and  that  are  Important  are  those 
which  were  developed  by  the  general  environmental  conditions  In  the  Red 
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Army.  In  the  first  category  fall  such  characteristics  as  patriotism, 
physical  strength,  indifference,  endurance,  herd  instinct,  and  limited 
mechanical  aptitude.  In  the  second  category  are  strict  discipline  and  a 
lack  of  initiative.  In  most  ways,  the  Red  Army  soldier  differed  from  his 
western  counterparts,  and  his  contradictory  traits  of  character  tended  to 
make  him  extremely  effective  in  some  aspects  yet  weak  in  others.  His 
conduct  in  war  shows  an  indifference  to  human  life,  whether  his  own  or 
i mother's ,  coupled  with  natural  stamina  and  a  devotion  to  his  country. 
It  was  these  characteristics  that  produced  his  greatest  asset,  a 
tremendous  endurance.  Because  most  Soviet  soJdiers  were  of  peasant 
background,  he  was  always  in  close  personal  contact  with  the  elements 
and,  consequently,  had  developed  an  Innate  resourcefulness.  Conversely, 
his  century-old  heritage  of  collectivism  under  serfdom  and  under  the 
Bolshevik  regime  developed  in  him  a  lack  of  initiative  and  a  reluctance 
to  assume  responsibility .  Herd  influence  and  indifference  displayed 
toward  fighting  made  him  subject  to  panic  and  to  chaotic  routs  especially 
in  the  early  phases  of  the  war.  His  general  lack  of  mechemlcal  aptitude 
and  an  equally  low  educational  level  made  it  sometimes  difficult  for  him 
to  grasp  new  techniques  easily 

Thus,  there  was  a  need  for  rigorous  training  and  severe  discipline 
at  the  outset,  and  these  helped  to  develop  the  Red  Army  soldier’s  natural 
attributes  and,  at  the  sane  time,  helped  correct  many  of  his  Inherent 
deficiencies .  These  efforts  produced  some  impressive  results  but  were 
not  fully  successful  in  overcoming  all  or  even  the  greater  part  of  his 
weaknesses.  One  of  the  chief  successes  was  in  the  Soviet  Union's  ability 
to  supply  its  fighting  men  with  weapons  and  equipment  that  were  simple 
and  rugged  In  construction ,  easy  to  operate,  and  easy  to  maintain  In  the 
field.  Although  in  some  respects  below  what  were  considered  as 


i 


5 


i 


acceptable  standards  in  the 
served  the  Soviet  soldier  well 


I 


West, 
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II.  Strategic  gffecciveness 


in  Che  case  of  Che  #azi  -Soviet  War  of  2942-2945,  Che  single  most 
Important  national  political  or  military  objective  that  meant  anything  to 
the  Soviet  Union  was  survival,  survival  not  only  of  the  nation  but  also 
of  the  revolution.  Hitler  had  sworn  to  destroy  both.  How  to  accomplish 
the  unequivocal  act  of  survival  was  another  question,  however,  as  the 
very  existence  of  the  Stalinist  system  was  at  stake.  Because  of  this, 
the  USSR  had  no  alternative  but  to  pursue  a  policy  of  cooperation  with 
the  Vest.  This  application  of  national  political  strategy,  accomplished 
with  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  Vest,  and  coupled  with  German 
political  and  military  blunders,  saved  the  Soviet  Union  from  more 
horrible  losses  and  at  most,  from  probable  extinction .  Thus,  the 
national  political  objective  of  survival  was  enunciated  In  a  national 
political  strategy  of  cooperation  with  the  hated  and  distrusted  nest. 

As  a  second  political  strategy,  Stalin  orchestrated  a  spectacular 
resurgence  of  Russian  nationalism.  This  elemental  upsurge  not  only 
helped  save  the  nation,  ic  also  helped  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
revolution.  Later  In  the  war,  when  victory  appeared  assured.  It  may  be 
surmised  that  Stalin  decided  upon  the  addition  of  the  additional  national 
political  objective  of  Internationalism  and  expansionism,  that  had  been 
there  all  the  time  but  had  been  submerged  as  a  result  of  early  Soviet 
Isolation .* 

One  could  assume  that  the  two  earlier  political  survival  strategies 
and  the  later  addition  of  a  political  objective  of  aggrandizement  In 
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Central  and  Southeastern  Europe  were  translated  Into  national  military 
strategies  and ,  subsequently ,  into  operational  plans  and  actions.  The 
accomplishment  of  these  activities  created  feet.  If  any.  Internal  problems 
for  the  Soviets  as  It  was  more  a  function  of  changing  hats  than  of  having 
to  convince  a  larger  audience  about  the  viability  of  a  plan.  Simply  put, 
the  only  one  who  needed  to  be  convinced  was  Stalin.  At  his  direction , 
and  In  order  to  Insure  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war,  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  decreed,  on  30  June  1941,  the  formation 
of  an  omnipotent  body  to  be  known  as  the  State  Defense  Committee  (GOKO) . 
As  one  might  suspect,  Stalin  was  named  Its  chairman,  and  at  its  peak  It 
had  only  about  six  other  members.  This  body.  In  effect,  replaced  the 
Politburo  as  the  decision -making  organ  on  direction  and  coordination  of 
civilian  and  military  organizations  without  recourse  to  normal 
legislative  or  executive  procedure.  The  Politburo  did  continue  to  exist 
and  did  make  major  decisions  on  general  policy  but,  as  the  principal 
concern  was  survival,  the  GOKO  was  the  primary  agent  of  success  or 
failure.  Also,  on  19  July  1941.  Josef  Stalin  was  appointed  defense 
coimlssar  and  commander  In  chief  of  the  Red  Army.*6 

The  struggle  between  Nazi  fascism  and  Soviet  communism  also  equally 
affected  each  side.  Failure  for  either  meant  destruction  of  the  dream, 

although  this  was  more  apparent  to  Stalin  and  his  cohorts  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  probably  was  not  fully  comprehended  by  the  Germans  until  near 

the  very  end.  An  Intriguing  question  In  this  regard  Is  the  often  cited 

notion  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  Stalin  might  have  sought  a 

17 

separate  peace  with  Hitler  given  specific  sets  of  circumstances .  The 
validity  of  the  Idea  must  rest  upon  whether,  after  the  * surprise '  attack 
on  the  USSR  by  the  Nazis,  Stalin  would  ever  believe  Hitler  again.  There 


was  no  question  that,  from  the  time  he  wrote  Mein  Kampf  In  1924,  Hitler 
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amant  to  destroy  consnunlsm  end  this,  in  essence,  meant  the  destruction  of 
Stalin. 

Even  though  Stalin  was  in  total  control  of  every  facet  of  Soviet 
life,  including  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  actual  military  control  was 
vested  in  STAVKA  or  Supreme  Cossoand  General  Headquarters.  As  Stalin  was 
both  commissar  and  coimander  he  was  naturally  also  a  member  of  this 
group.  ( Zhukov ,  Bulganin,  Vasilevsky,  Antonov,  and  Kuznetsov  were  its 
other  members  in  the  final  days  of  the  war.)  The  basic  operational 
working  group  under  the  STAVKA  was  the  General  Staff  of  the  USSR  Armed 
Forces.  This  group  did  the  actual  planning  for  the  military  prosecution 
of  the  war.  There  are  clear  indications  that  Stalin  became  in  time  a 
competent  military  leader  and,  during  the  daily  briefings  he  received,  a 
better  than  average  strategist .  Probably  his  best  feature  was  his 
ability  to  recollect  details,  and  this  was  the  bane  of  those  who  briefed 
him.  He  often  sent  senior  officers  out  of  the  room  to  reflect  on  what 
they  had  said  or  suggested  before  being  allowed  to  continue.  In  this 
monolithic  environment  there  was  little  room  for  error  and  leas  for 
incompetence.  Similarly,  the  conferring  of  Stalin's  trust  was  as  trans¬ 
itory  as  the  seasons  and  those  who  flourished  in  that  survival -oriented 
world  did  so  as  much  by  political  acumen  as  by  military  ability.  Still, 
there  are  examples  of  those  who  argued  successfully  with  Stalin  and,  when 
proven  right,  were  forgiven  the  trespass  and  usually  rewarded.  Failure, 
on  the  other  hand,  meant  disgrace,  demotion,  or  a  firing  squad.  Hot  all 
of  these  punishments  can  be  laid  at  Stalin's  feet,  however,  as  there  are 

recorded  accounts  of  senior  coimanders  such  as  Georgl  Zhukov  suimarlly 

18 

executing  commanders  after  an  unsatisfactory  inspection . 

The  growth  of  the  Soviet  Red  Army,  which  by  definition  Included  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy,  was  much  the  result  of  the  large  manpower  pool  that 
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was  available .  in  all,  about  25  million  served  In  one  capacity  or  another 
In  the  Red  Army  in  World  War  II.  Although  more  than  half  ( about  13.7 
million)  are  estimated  to  have  died  In  uniform,  there  was  always  an 
adequate  supply  of  manpower  even  though  skills  did  not  often  match  re¬ 
quirements.  As  many  as  12  million  men  may  have  been  In  the  reserves  when 
the  war  started,  with  a  total  of  more  than  11.3  million  on  active  duty  by 
war's  end.  The  reservist's  training  was  poorly  suited  to  actual  warfare 
and  most  suffered  for  It  during  their  Initial  days  In  the  line.  During 
the  early  phases,  a  type  of  ’depot’  replacement  system  existed;  but  the 
enormity  of  losses  required  a  more  direct  approach  which  culminated  In 
the  establishment  of  a  directorate  In  charge  of  supplying  manpower. 

Where  capabilities  often  fell  below  desires  was  In  the  area  of 

leadership.  Junior  officer  casualties  were  especially  heavy  and,  by 

1942,  a  type  of  ’90-day  wonder’  program  had  to  be  Inaugurated  In  which 

candidates  were  trained  In  the  field  at  army  (later  front)  level.  Some 

540,000  platoon-level  officers  were  produced  In  this  manner.  In  the 

middle  of  the  war,  when  the  Issue  of  survival  became  less  Immediate, 

officer  training  was  extended  to  one  year  for  Infantry  officers  and  18 

months  for  specialists .  Although  these  officers ,  and  most  of  their 

superiors,  were  generally  rated  Inferior  to  their  German  counterparts , 

they  were  obviously  successful  enough  and  were  available  In  sufficient 

19 

numbers  to  win  the  war. 

To  properly  determine  the  relationship,  between  the  national 
political  and  military  strategies  of  the  USSR  In  World  War  II  and  between 
the  Red  Army's  logistic  Infrastructure  and  the  nation's  ability  to  supply 
the  fronts  requires  some  definition  of  terms,  first  of  all,  the  supply 
organization  of  the  Red  Army,  unlike  that  of  the  United  States  Army, 
operated  as  a  largely  Independent  command  known  as  "Rear  Services .’  This 
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group  was  responsible  for  ell  logistical  activities  down  to  regimental 
level .  Another  unique  characteristic  of  the  Soviets  was  the  official 
sanction  of  the  exploitation  of  local  resources  and  captured  equipment. 
This  was  not  a  cannon  practice  among  the  Western  Allies. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  still  tary' s  ability  to  get  what  it 
needed ,  the  overall  procurement  policy  was  theoretically  and  constitu¬ 
tionally  determined  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  the  Council  of  Commissars . 
In  actuality  It  was  the  Party ,  in  the  person  of  Stalin,  that  controlled 
all  of  the  basic  policies,  including  that  of  military  procurement.  There 
Is  little  question  that  the  USSR  had  made  preparations  for  a  rapid  and 
all-eaibraclng  mobilization  of  Industry  In  the  event  of  war.  The  very 
nature  of  the  centralized  plan-economy  would  almost  guarantee  the  success 
of  such  a  plan.  The  fact  that  such  a  plan  existed  may  be  Illustrated  by 
the  report  posted  in  the  German  War  Ministry's  mouthpiece,  Borsen-Zel tuna, 

the t  "Soviet  Russia's  economic  policy  (was)  guided  almost  exclusively  by 
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military  considerations. . ."  Granting  the  provocative  nature  of  the 
German  press  at  this  time  (1937),  It  Is  still  Indicative  of  the  estphasls 
placed  upon  the  warmaking  potential  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  Its  chief 
antagonist . 

This  military-industrial  policy  was  then  translated  Into  specific 
proposals  by  the  Cosnlssarlat  of  Defense  (also  Stalin).  This  top  down, 
crisis-management  oriented  system  contributed  to  success  but  did 
sacrifice  long-term  efficiency.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
ability  to  reach  Industry  and  the  nation's  technology  base  was  a  function 
of  the  relationship  between  the  strategy  and  the  leader.  Thus,  national 
political  strategy  allowed  for  borrowing  from  the  West  that  which  Jt 
could  and  for  depriving  its  citizenry  of  the  barest  essentials  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  national  military  strategy. 


There  is  little  resemblance  between  the  cooperation  of  the  western 
Allies  among  themselves  and  the  cooperation  that  existed  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  West.  Certainly  there  were  difficulties  that  had  to 
be  faced  In  the  Wes t.  Allied  disputes  were  superficial  compared  to  the 
lack  of  cooperation  that  existed  at  all  levels  between  Soviet  officials 
and  their  western  counterparts .  This  should  not  have  been  considered 
strange,  however,  even  in  the  face  of  the  logic  of  the  necessity  to 
defeat  the  comnon  enemy.  The  basic  xenophobia  of  the  Russian,  balanced 
by  conflicting  national  political  and  military  strategies  In  the  West  led 
tc  numerous  examples  of  a  failure  to  cooperate.  Supplies  that  were  sent 
Into  the  USSR  by  the  United  States  were  used  In  great  quantity  but  were 
never  fully  reported  to  the  Soviet  people.  Thus,  the  Impression  was  laid 
dawn,  an  Impression  supported  by  what  was  reported  to  the  Soviet 
citizenry  as  a  Western  refusal  to  land  forces  In  western  Europe ,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  fighting  Nazi  Germany  virtually  alone  and  unaided. 

In  these  events,  the  chief  purpose  was  Stalin's  apparent  desire  to 
maintain  the  Illusion  of  Isolation  as  a  means  of  Insuring  continued 
rule.  To  this  was  added  a  number  of  other  factors,  however,  that  were 
more  real  and  that  directly  affected  whatever  grand  strategy  there 
happened  to  exist.  In  March  1943,  for  Instance,  Churchill  Informed 
Stalin  that  the  upcoming  Sicily  campaign  would  require  curtailment  of 
supplies  to  the  USSR.  Similarly,  the  numerous  facets  of  the  Polish 
question  further  exacerbated  the  situation.  Even  when  the  West  announced 
plans  for  the  cross-channel  attack  at  the  Moscow  Conference  In  October 
1943,  the  Soviets  refused  to  divulge  their  plans  other  than  In  the  most 
general  terms.  The  two  subsequent  major  conferences  attended  by  Stalin, 
Tehran  (November  1943)  and  Yalta,  (February  1945 )  were  held  at  the  Soviet 
leader's  Insistence  on  ground  controlled  by  Soviet  troops.  In  both 
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instances,  the  most  crucial  decisions  reflected  what  was  the  outcome  of 

the  USSR's  own  strategic  plans  which  were  never  fully  revealed  to  the 

West.  The  Soviet  Union  may  he  credited,  therefore,  with  achieving  scone 

strategic  Integration;  but  It  was  always  based  store  upon  guile  and 

21 

stuhbomess  than  upon  cooperation. 

Until  1943,  and  probably  well  Into  1944 ,  the  German  forces  In  the 
Soviet  Union  were  dangerously  strong ,  and  the  Soviets  were  constantly 
made  aware  of  that  fact.  Probably  the  single  greatest  strategic 
strength -weakness  ratio  that  can  be  developed  existed  between  Hitler  and 
Stalin.  The  Germans  lost  In  the  Bast  for  a  number  of  reasons  iut  one  was 
salient.  Hitler.  Dupuy  sums  It  up  best, 

Josef  Stalin  and  Adolf  Hitler  were  two  of  the  most  evil 

men  of  the  20th  Century.  They  were  also  two  of  the  most 

gifted  political  geniuses  of  the  century .  There  was 

little  to  choose  between  the  military  Instincts  and 

decisions  of  both  men;  they  were  almost  equally  bad. 

Both  exercised  close  to  absolute  power  over  their 

nation's  war  making  efforts,  but  Stalin  proved  to  be  a 
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considerably  better  war  leader. 
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III.  Operational  Effectiveness 


The  beginning  of  the  war  witnessed  numerous  deficiencies  In  the 
Integration  of  the  means  of  combat  within  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  In 
the  air  defense  area ,  for  Instance ,  the  lack  of  Integration  was  directly 
related  to  heavy  losses  suffered  In  the  early  hours  of  the  German  Initial 
attack.  The  air  warning  system  of  the  Western  Special  Military  District 
failed  and  the  result  was  the  devastation  of  tactical  aircraft  caught  on 
the  ground  at  well  identified  airfields . 23  By  August  1941.  less  than 
60  days  Into  the  war ,  the  first  reorganization  of  Soviet  air  defense  took 
place  as  a  part  of  the  overall  realignment  of  the  Red  Array.  Fronts  were 
established  that  Incorporated  all  combat,  combat  support  and  rear  service 
elements  In  a  particular  linear  area  facing  the  enemy.  Air  defense  zones 
were  disbanded  and  antiaircraft  units  were  assigned  directly  to  the 
fronts  In  the  dual  capacity  of  AAA  and  antitank  forces.  Although  German 
air  pester  constituted  a  constant  threat,  the  ground  power  of  German  armor 
had  to  be  contended  with  If  defeat  was  to  be  averted.  Salvation,  rather 

than  textbook  utilization,  was  the  operative  factor  during  those  critical 
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days.  With  this  Integration,  the  remainder  of  the  air  defense  assets 
were  organized  to  defend  areas  behind  the  front's  rear  boundaries  and.  In 
some  cases,  at  politico -economic  points  within  the  fronts'  area  of 
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res pons  lb 1 1 1 ty. 

Soviet  Integration  of  tank  and  Infantry  forces  Into  mobile  units  is 
another  Important  exaaple  of  this  concept.  Originally  designed  as  a 
primarily  defensive  force,  the  concept  began  to  change  as  the  Soviet 
military  strength  grew.  Out  of  wreckage  of  the  few  tank  corps  that  had 
existed,  and  were  subsequently  destroyed  when  the  war  began,  a  few  new 
tank-equipped  formations  began  to  appear  In  the  fall  of  1942  and  were 
used  successfully  at  Stalingrad .  Soon  afterwards  tank  corps  combined 
with  Infantry -heavy  mechanized  corps  to  form  tank  armies  that  were  the 
principal  maneuver  elements  for  the  great  Soviet  offensives  of 
1943-194 5.  By  the  end  of  the  war  the  Soviets  were  heavily  weighted  In 
favor  of  tanks.  In  actuality,  the  formations  could  2>e  store  accurately 
called  divisions  than  corps.  In  the  western  conceptualization  of  the 

term ,  and  were  made  up  of  small  brigades  of  tanks,  motorized  Infantry  and 

... 

artillery. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  dramatic  applications  of  the  concept  of 

Intellectual  mobility  was  the  USSR's  near  defeat  at  the  beginning  of  the 

war  because  of  adherence  to  a  strategy  of  terrain  defended  Inch  by  inch. 

This  allowed  large-scale  German  encirclements  that  not  only  attained 

specific  key  terrain  objectives  but  also  caused  severe  Soviet  personnel 

losses.  This  concept,  according  to  Hansteln,  when  coupled  with  a  lack  of 

Initiative  and  ability  almost  brought  about  the  total  destruction  of  the 
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Red  Army  In  the  first  weeks  of  the  war.  The  real  exercise  of  the 

Intellect  came  In  the  Soviet  ability  to  recover  from  this  near  disaster 
and  to  work  toward  gaining  strength  while,  at  the  same  time.  Hitler 
apparently  lost  control  when  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  Russian  winter 
In  the  field.  Stalin's  ability  to  foster  patriotism  through  the 
invocation  of  defending  Mother  Russia  Is  another  indication  of  the 
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difference  between  t he  two  opponents. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  war ,  the  Soviets  were  ai>2e  to  shift  major 

elements  of  their  Industry  to  the  east  while  simultaneously  bringing 

replacements  and  fresh  units  to  the  west.  Although  the  first  Soviet 

counteroffensive  was  generally  unsuccessful .  It  illustrated  the  ability 

to  move  troops  over  often  non-existent  routes  of  comunl  cations  to  the 

point  of  decision.  The  fact  that  the  troops  did  not  perform  as  well  as 

might  have  been  hoped  constitutes  a  different  problem.  The  Intellectual 

acceptance  In  1943  that  Infantry  could  no  longer  be  the  key  element  In 

battle  If  victory  was  to  be  achieved  helped  create  the  mobile  forces  that 

were  to  be  the  arm  of  decision.  The  end  of  1943  saw  only  320,000  of 

about  4,000,000  Soviet  ground  combat  troops  In  mobile  fotrmatlons.  Before 

the  end  of  the  war,  however,  much  larger  percentages  of  combat  power  were 
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found  In  these  organizational  structures . 

For  the  Soviets  the  use  of  technology  was  a  function  of  time.  As 
the  USSR  grew  stronger ,  It  was  able  to  Indulge  In  Innovation.  This 
Innovation  took  the  form  of  a  major  shift  In  posture  from  the  defensive 
to  the  offensive;  and  with  this  shift  came  he  need  for  better  and 
different  uses  of  available  technologies ,  both  those  that  were  home-grown 
and  those  that  were  either  borrowed  or  stolen  from  the  West.  By 
1944-1945 ,  for  example,  most  soldiers  of  the  Red  Army  were  armed  with  the 
PPSh  submachine  gun.  This  came  about  as  a  result  of  the  mechanization 
program  and  the  fact  that  SMGs,  especially  the  PPSh,  were  more  easily 
manufactured  in  numbers  than  were  rifles.  it  Is  more  likely  that  the 
technology  was  pushed  rather  than  Its  taking  the  lead  In  military 
decisions .  Most,  but  not  all,  of  the  Innovations  seen  In  Soviet  doctrine 
and  equipment  were  based  on  already  existent  technologies  and  were  not 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  conflict.  The  51,000  jeeps  that  were 
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delivered  to  the  Soviets  are  a  good  Illustration  of  this  point  as  are  the 

store  than  1.08  billion  dollars  worth  of  machines  and  machine  tools  which 

28 

the  l/nlted  States  gave  the  USSR  under  Lend-Lease . 

The  Soviets  did  Innovate  In  the  area  of  support  with  the 

development  of  Rear  services  concept  that  included  all  administrative 

personnel ,  supply  bases  and  depot ,  means  and  routes  of  transportation  of 

both  men  and  equipment ,  and  rear  defense  and  evacuation.  This  was  a 

top-down  organization  with  representation  at  the  ministerial  level  in 

Moscow  and  responsibility  for  all  common  supplies. 

Soviet  Intelligence  operations  were  conducted  In  a  somewhat 

different  manner  In  the  Red  Army  than  In  the  west.  One  aspect  of  this  Is 

found  In  the  fact  that  one  word,  razvedka ,  means  both  reconnaissance  and 

Intelligence  and  the  Soviets  tended  to  consider  the  two  as  inseparable. 

Jn  the  pre-war  phase.  Intelligence  had  been  singled  out  as  the  prime 

source  of  security  and  troop  coimnanders  had  been  enjoined  to  keep  close 

contact  with  their  reconnaissance  forces.  Yet,  there  Is  sufficient 

evidence  to  prove  that  neither  Soviet  Intelligence  nor  Soviet  commanders 

paid  much  attention  to  this  rather  obvious  suggestion .  German  radio 

Intercept  was  the  most  reliable  source  of  Information  for  Berlin  before 
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the  war  and  continued  to  be  until  the  very  end.  Thus,  the  suggestion 
may  be  put  forward  that  the  Soviets,  much  as  their  predecessors  In  the 
Imperial  Russian  army  In  World  War  I,  failed  completely  In  the  area  of 
radio  coimunlcatlons  security. 

t 

Sven  so,  Soviet  Intelligence  did  perform  successfully  In  a  brojk 
spectrum  of  roles  that  Included  everything  from  high-level  espionage 
within  the  German  General  Staff  down  to  Increased  ground  and  air 
reconnaissance  before  an  attack.  Detailed  sketches ,  along  with  aerial 
photos,  were  often  a  part  of  operations  orders.  Quite  often  air 
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reconnaissance  were  carried  out  In  force  as  a  means  of  assuring  success. 
This  became  possible  only  after  the  Luftwaffe  was  no  longer  dominant  In 
the  skies  of  the  battle  area.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets  utilized  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  one  of  their  most  valuable  assets ,  the  partisans ,  as  a 
source  of  up-to-date  Information.  The  Soviets  also  practiced  deception 
and  perfected  the  art  to  a  high  degree.  Deception  gave  the  Soviets  the 
element  of  surprise.  Similarly,  most  major  operations  were  hidden  behind 
a  series  of  feints,  ruses,  and  demonstrations.  It  must  be  concluded, 
therefore,  that,  evidence  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  Soviets 
did  have  an  Integrated  Intelligence  system.30 

The  fact  has  already  been  demonstrated  that,  as  the  USSR  gathered 
strength.  It  was  able  to  shift  from  a  defensive  to  an  offensive  posture. 
This  change  engendered  doctrinal  and  organizational  changes,  such  as 
Increased  mobility,  that  Indicated  a  flexibility  of  thinking  and  planning 
In  the  higher  Soviet  military  echelons.  A  good  example  of  this  may  be 
found  In  the  several  reorganizations  of  Soviet  air  defense.  In  June 
1943,  for  example,  PVO  Strany,  the  national  air  defense  organization  In 
European  Russia,  was  divided  Into  two  separate  PVO  fronts,  the  Eastern 
and  Western,  and  ClnC,  PVO  Strany,  his  main  directorate,  and  all  his 
organs  of  control  were  disbanded .  Other  air  defense  assets  were  returned 
to  the  control  of  their  respective  military  districts  to  which  they  were 
assigned.  In  effect /  pvo  Strany  ceased  to  exist,  but  conwnand  and  control 
were  simplified  as  the  two  PVO  front  conwnanders  could  be  responsive  to 
their  more  localized  situations .  In  April  1944,  as  German  lines  began  to 
shift  westward,  the  PVO  fronts  were  shifted  so  as  to  become  Northern  and 
Southern  PVO  fronts .  The  bounding  between  the  two  sectors  was  now 
perpendicular  to  the  front  and  moved  with  It  as  the  lines  retreated 
toward  Germany.  Other  modifications  took  place  Into  1945,  but  all  of 
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thorn  followed  this  sane  logic.3* 

It  would  appear  that  the  Soviets  were  victorious  because  of  their 

writing  fewer  mistakes  and  because  Stalin  felt  himself  all-powerful  while 

Hitler,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  himself  as  Infalllblle.  Stalin,  and 

through  him  his  people,  took  advantage  of  events  while  Hitler  attempted 

to  force  events  to  his  will  even,  as  General  Adolf  Heusinge r,  who  was 

Deputy  Chief  of  the  German  Army  High  Convnand  (OKU)  pointed  out.  In  the 

32 

face  of  the  most  reasonable  argument  Both  strategic  aund  operational 
leverage  In  the  form  of  a  space-time: operational  strength  ratio  also 
favored  the  Soviets,  even  In  the  desperate  early  days,  by  a  dangerous 
extension  of  German  operational  parameters .  To  this  must  be  added  the 
fact  that  Hitler's  cruel  treatment  of  the  occupied  land  and  Its  people 
gave  Stalin  the  one  thing  he  could  not  otherwise  Insure,  the  patriotic 
loyalty  of  the  people.  This  probably  was  the  ultimate  leverage. 
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TV.  Tactical  Effectiveness 


When  the  German  Invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  began,  there  was 
general  confusion  over  how  to  fight  and  with  what.  The  attack  found,  for 
example,  the  air  defense  system  less  than  adequately  prepared  to  carry 
out  Its  mission.  Approximately  90%  of  all  of  the  fighter -Interceptors 
assigned  to  the  Air  Defense  Forces  (PVO)  were  obsolete  and.  at  that  same 
precarious  moment .  about  66X  of  all  Its  medium  caliber  antiaircraft 
cannon  were  due  for  replacement.  Target  acquisition  was  still  primarily 
limited  to  visual  observation  as  only  34  primitive  radar  sets  were 
available.  Of  this  number,  only  six  were  capable  of  doing  more  than 
Identifying  the  entry  of  an  Intruder  Into  the  ranging  sweep.  If  the 
approaching  aircraft  could  be  Identified  by  the  existing  system  as  to 
"umbers,  direction,  altitude,  etc.,  only  about  25%  of  the  air  warning 
.atlons  (VNOS)  had  proper  coimunl  cat  Ions  to  enable  rapid  alerting  of  the 
point  or  zonal  direction  center,  yet .  by  the  end  of  the  war,  the  overall 
strategic  defense  of  Moscow  Included  the  assets  of  an  air  defense  army 
that  had  Its  own  air  army  of  three  aviation  corps.33 

The  development  of  mobility  In  tactical  organization  was  concurrent 
with  the  change  from  a  defensive  posture  to  one  featuring  offensive 
operations.  Thus,  the  military  strategy  was  a  function  of 
politico-economic  conditions ,  such  as  the  infusion  of  foreign  aid,  and 
the  tactical -operational  structure  was  the  result.  A  part  of  the 
accomplishment  was  the  efficient  Integration  of  tanks,  motorized  or 
mechanized  Infantry,  and  supporting  weapons.  Supporting  fires  followed 
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the  Soviet  custom  of  controlling  their  artillery  In  separate  units. 

Artillery  units  eventually  outnumbered  the  mobile  forces;  but  the  quality 

of  artillery  support ,  although  massive ,  was  not  very  good.  There  was  so 

much  artillery  support .  however,  that  Its  relative  Inefficiency  was  not 

34 

Immediately  apparent. 

Tracing  the  history  of  the  field  formations  of  the  Red  Army  during 
the  buildup  and  fighting  phases  of  World  War  II  Is  somewhat  difficult  as 
the  Soviets  published  little  or  no  Information  concerning  Its 
organizational  structure .  Prior  to  the  war  the  Soviets  were  most 
secretive  about  their  army  organization.  Some  information  became 
available  during  the  war  y ears,  but  not  much.  The  war  with  Finland 
uncovered  many  weaknesses  In  the  Red  Army,  and  the  tarks  facing  the 
Soviets  at  its  completion  were  reorganization,  an  overha  1  of  all  levels 
of  training,  re-equipment  of  all  echelons  and  types  of  forces,  and 
redeployment  of  those  newly  established  forces  based  not  only  on  the 
situation  and  terrain,  but  also  upon  the  often  capricious  whims  of  the 
national  leadership. 

When  Plan  Beurbarossa  was  executed,  more  than  1 55  German  division 
equivalents  took  part  In  the  attack.  The  three  main  Nazi  armies  were 
fuxthei  augmented  with  two  Romanian  armies  comprising  12  divisions ,  three 
Italian  divisions,  and  more  than  two  Slovakian  division  equivalents. 
Almost  3,700  tanks  were  included  In  this  massive  force  along  with  better 
than  2,^00  aircraft. 35 

Standing  in  opposition  to  the  Germans  were  19 7  Soviet  divisions 

that  Included  111  Infantry ,  47  motorized,  7  mountain,  8  cavalry  and  47 

tank.  There  was  great  variety  among  the  infantry  divisions  as  to 

organization  and  size.  Not  all  of  these  units  were  along  the  border; 
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some  were  organized  In  depth  behind  the  western  Russian  frontier. 
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The  length  of  this  frontier  precluded  the  construction  of  a  continuous , 
permanent  system  of  fortifications  of  the  type  encountered  In  the  west 
either  In  the  French  Maglnot  Line  or  the  German  West  Wall ,  even  though 
the  function  of  the  Red  Army  in  the  pre-war  phase  was  purely  defensive . 

The  organization  of  the  field  forces  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 

centered  on  the  rifle  corps  and  what  would  be  the  reconstituted 

mechanized  corps.  When  the  ivax  started ,  there  were  also  a  small  number 

of  tank  corps  In  existence  that  were  completely  destroyed  In  the  first 

phase  of  the  German  offensive  and  did  not  reappear  until  the  fall  of 

1942.  Soon  thereafter  the  reconstituted  tank  corps  was  Joined  with  the 

mechanized  corps  into  tank  armies  that  were,  sometime  later,  redesignated 

as  mechanized  armies.  By  mld-1944  there  were  79  army-sized  formations, 

48  of  which  were  In  the  main  battle  area  facing  the  Germans.  Most  of  the 

remainder  were  little  more  than  paper  organizations.  Six  of  those 

engaged  In  the  fighting  were  tank  armies.  These  organizational  shifts 

confirm  that  the  Soviets  were  keeping  their  tactical  structuring  In 

cadence  with  their  greater  dependence  upon  mobility  as  the  nature  of  the 

war  shifted  from  defense  to  offense  and,  within  this  shift,  upon  the 
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concept  of  fighting  a  war  of  annihilation . 

By  the  end  of  the  war  the  Soviets  had  progressed  in  all  areas  of 
combat  but  at  an  unequal  rate.  The  seeming  lack  of  appreciation  for 
human  life  that  meucked  Soviet  planning  In  the  early  phases  of  the  war  was 
the  result  of  excess  manpower  and  the  shortage  of  critical  Items  of  war 
materiel.  Yet,  even  the  Soviet  manpower  pool  was  not  Inexhaustible  and 
eventually  this  led  to  the  realization  that  more  flexible  and  better 
organized  field  units  were  necessary.  Therefore,  Stalin  Issued,  In  1942, 
new  offensive  tactics  designed  to  reduce  losses  and  to  Increase 
effectiveness.  One  result  of  this  order  was  the  rapid  establishment  of 
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same  ISO  rifle  brigades.  This  was  done  because  these  reinforced , 
regimental  -sized  units  could  be  Made  ready  for  combat  store  speedily  than 
the  more  traditional  division.  Bach  brigade  had  three  rifle  battalions , 
one  or  more  battalions  of  horse-drawn  artillery ,  companies  of  engineers 
and  signal  troops,  and  assorted  re.  .-'naissance  and  service  assets.  This 
was  a  wartime  expedient,  but  the  general  concept  followed  the  decisions 
that  had  been  made  In  the  1930s  when  mechanization  had  been  decided 
upon.  The  establishment  of  the  tank-heavy  and  the  Inf  an  try -heavy 
mechanized  divisions  later  In  the  war  appears  to  have  been  the  natural 


consequence 

of 

these  early  actions 
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The  use 

of  combined  arms 

was 

manifest 

In  all 

aspects  of  the 

campaign. 

A 

Soviet  uni t  on 

the 

of fen si ve 

would 

plan  Improvised 

fortifications  to  reduce  the  danger  of  German  counterattacks .  These 

fortifications  were  the  responsibility  of  combat  engineers  who  were  also 

responsible  for  the  emplacement  of  hasty  minefields  within  20  minutes 
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after  seizure  of  the  objective .  The  general  tactical  doctrine  that 

developed  during  the  war  was  based  upon  the  employment  of  mass .  that  Is, 

the  combined  effect  of  large  numbers  of  troops  supported  by  armor  and 

artillery  gaining  and  maintaining  momentum.  To  do  this  the  Soviets 

determined  that  a  better  than  4:1  ratio  was  required  at  the  point  of 

decision  and  each  element  of  the  attacking  force  was  expected  to  gain 
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that  ratio  before  the  offensive  began.  Yet,  even  so,  the  Idea  of 
Integrated  arms  being  essential  to  success  was  predicated  upon  the  fact 
that  Infantry  requirements  came  first  and  that.  In  fact,  the  other  arms 
were  there  to  support  the  Infantry.  This  apparently  also  included  the 
use  of  air  power  In  support  of  ground  operations 

Even  If  everyone  else  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  aware  of  what  was  happening,  Stalin  was  obviously  taken  by  surprise 
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by  the  German  attack  In  June  2942.  Out  of  hi  a  refuaa2  to  accept  the 

obvious  came  a  denigration  of  the  Importance  of  the  principle  of  surprise 

in  the  Soviet  military  lexicon.  In  place  of  the  traditional  principles 

of  war  that  guided  military  leaders  In  the  past ,  a  new  set  of  rules  came 

Into  being  as  espoused  in  Stalin's  permanent  operating  factors.  There 

was,  however,  no  lessening  of  the  Importance  of  surprise  In  the  minds  of 

trained  Soviet  commanders.  Before  Barbarossa,  surprise  held  an  Important 

place  In  the  doctrine  put  forth  In  the  Red  Army's  1936  and  the  1939  Field 
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Regulations.  Throughout  the  war  speed  and  surprise  were  considera¬ 
tions  as  Important  as  the  requirement  for  thorough  preparation,  but  the 

concept  of  surprise  as  a  principle  of  war  was  carefully  avoided  In  major 
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presentations  In  light  of  the  leader's  desires. 

It  Is,  of  course.  Impossible  to  completely  characterize  the  various 
factors  that  fitted  the  Red  Army  soldier  Into  an  organizational  mold. 
The  characteristics  that  can  be  described  are  those  which  were  developed 
by  the  general  environmental  conditions  that  prevailed  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  those  formed  by  the  special  conditions  within  the  Red 
Army.  In  the  first  category  fall  such  characteristics  as  patriotism, 
physical  strength.  Indifference,  endurance,  herd  Instinct  and  limited 
mechanical  aptitude.  In  the  second  category  are  strict  discipline  and  a 
lack  of  Initiative.  In  most  ways,  the  Red  Army  soldier  of  World  War  II 
differed  from  his  western  counterparts,  and  his  contradictory  traits  of 
character  tended  to  make  him  extremely  effective  In  some  aspects  but  weak 
In  others.  His  conduct  In  war  shows  an  Indifference  to  human  life, 
whether  his  own  or  others,  coupled  with  natural  stamina  and  a  devotion  to 
his  country.  It  was  these  characteristics  that  produced  his  greatest 
asset,  a  tremendous  endurance.  Because  of  his  generally  peasant 
background  he  was  always  In  close  personal  contact  with  the  elements  and. 
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consequently ,  had  developed  an  Innate  resourcefulness. 

Conversely ,  his  century-old  heritage  of  collectivity  under  serfdom , 
the  period  of  m Official  Nationalism ,"  and  under  the  Bolshevik  regime 
developed  In  him  a  lack  of  Initiative  and  a  reluctance  to  assume  any 
responsibility  for  which  he  could  be  punished.  Nerd  Influence  and  Indif¬ 
ference  displayed  during  the  fighting  phases  of  war  made  him  subject  to 
panic  and  to  chaotic  routs  especially  In  the  earlier  phases  of  the  war. 
His  general  lack  of  mechanical  aptitude  and  an  equally  low  educational 
level  made  It  sometimes  difficult  for  him  to  grasp  new  techniques  easily. 

Thus ,  there  was  a  need  for  rigorous  training  and  severe  discipline 
at  the  outset  and  these  helped  to  develop  tho  Red  Army  soldier's  natural 
attributes  while ,  at  the  same  time ,  helping  to  correct  many  of  his 
Inherent  deficiencies.  These  efforts  produced  some  Impressive  results 
but  were  not  fully  successful  In  overcoming  all  or  even  the  greater  part 
of  h*s  weaknesses.  One  of  the  chief  successes  was  In  the  Soviet  Union’s 
ability  to  supply  Its  fighting  men  with  weapons  and  equipment  that  were 
simple  and  rugged  In  construction,  easy  to  operate,  and  easy  to  maintain 
In  the  field.  Although  below  what  were  considered  av  acceptable  stand¬ 
ards  In  the  Nest,  these  Soviet  weapons  and  equipment  served  the  Soviet 
44 

soldier  well.  It  Is  proper  to  say,  therefore ,  even  without  overwhelm¬ 
ing  evidence,  that  the  simplicity  of  organization  and  of  tactics  and 
weaponry  was  the  result  of  the  rationalization  that  anything  more  complex 
would  have  been  Inappropriate  given  the  attributes  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Red  Army. 
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73m  point  cannot  bo  m do  too  strongly  that  the  Soviets  entered  the 
Socond  World  War  in  chaos  and  panic  and  camo  out  of  It  a  victorious . 
major  world  powor .  Josof  Stalin's  stylo  of  leadership  may  or  may  not 
have  boon  Indispensable  to  this  victory.  It  Is  true .  however .  that  once 
Stalin  overcame  his  Initial  error  in  trusting  Hitler's  word .  he 
straightened  his  course  and  presented  to  the  world .  and  to  his  own  army, 
the  Image  of  an  Impenetrable  wall  of  Indomitable  will  and  courage.  Thus, 
the  rejuvenation  of  the  legend  of  the  mlcrocosmlc  defender  of  Mother 
Russia  brought  out  the  latent  valor  of  the  Russians  and  other  national¬ 
ities  who  made  up  the  unnatural  state  known  as  the  Soviet  Union.  Without 
the  courage  and  the  terrible  suffering  that  the  Soviet  people  endured, 
the  outcome  of  the  Second  World  War  might  have  followed  a  different 
course.  These  terms  need  to  be  accepted  without  recourse  to  the  ever 
present  and  totally  Irreconcilable  Ideological  differences  that  separate, 
then  as  now.  Bast  and  West.  They  must  also  be  accepted  without  the 
overwhelming  necessity  present  In  so  much  of  today's  thinking  that  there 
must  be  some  way  of  quantifying  the  factors  Involved.  The  Soviet  Union 
fought  the  war  It  needed  to  fight  to  survive.  It  Is  In  this  fact  that 
the  real  measure  of  effectiveness  may  be  found  and  it  defies  aggregation . 
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Military  Effectiveness  in  world  War  II 


Bari  P.  Xlem ke 


World  War  II  was  perceived  as  a  moral  and  ideological  conflict. 
The  anti -Axis  coalition  regarded  It  as  a  defense  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  The  Axis  powers  sw  ft  as  a  racially  and  culturally  dictated 
struggle  for  national  self-fulfillment .  Bach  side  proclaimed  a  firm 
dedication  to  camoonly  held  principles  In  the  abstract  and  left  Its 
members  free  to  construe  them  according  to  their  own  lights.  In  their 
announced  war  aims,  the  governments  on  both  sides  committed  themselves  to 
crusades:  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  against 

fascism  and  militarism;  Germany  and  Its  allies  against  comtunlsm;  Japan 
against  colonialism.  The  sense  of  a  righteous  cause  and  the  promise  of  a 
‘brave  new  world *  to  follow  figured  significantly  In  the  military 
effectiveness  of  the  Axis  armed  forces  as  well  as  those  of  their 
opponents  —  and  In  the  ruthlessness  with  which  the  war  was  fought. 

The  war's  continuing  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  Just  and 
necessary  has  tended  to  obscure  Its  more  fundamental  and  pervasive 
character  as  a  continuation,  an  updated  reenactment ,  of  World  War  I.  The 
political  division  was  essentially  the  same :  Britain,  France,  Russia, 
and  the  united  States  against  Germany,  with  Japan  and  Italy,  as  they  had 
In  the  first  war,  following  their  pure  self  Interest.  Although  the  war 
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was  thought  of  as  global ,  the  decisive  theater  was  In  Europe ,  and  there 
the  predominant  strategic  problem  for  both  sides  was  again  a  two-front 
war.  World  War  II  was  fought  with  the  same  weapons  and  technology  as  had 
been  employed  in  the  first  war.  Those  were  much  improved  In  some  but  by 
no  means  all  Instances ,  and  the  weapons  that  could  have  radically  altered 
the  nature  of  the  war,  the  atonic  bomb  and  the  long-range,  liquid-fueled 
locket,  did  not  come  along  until  after  the  issue  had  been  decided.  The 
political  and  military  leaders  derived  their  experience  and  their 
conceptions  from  world  War  I,  as  did  a  large  part  of  the  adult  population. 

Moreover,  even  before  It  ended,  world  War  I  had  been  regarded  as 
militarily  and  politically  an  Incomplete  war.  Germany  had  been  defeated, 
but  the  Allies  had  not  secured  an  lndusputable  victory  In  the  field.  The 
German  military  had  not  signed  the  armistice,  and  some  were  claiming 
before  the  ceasefire  that  they  could  have  kept  on  fighting  Indefinitely 
had  defeatist  civilians  not  'stabbed  the  army  In  the  back.'  The  losers 
were  excluded  from  the  peace  conference;  consequently,  the  Germans 
regarded  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  as  a  'Diktat,'  a  contract  signed  under 
duress  and,  hence,  neither,  morally  nor  legally  binding.  Among  the 
former  allies,  the  Japanese  and  Italians  saw  the  settlement  as  having 
been  rigged  against  them;  the  French  saw  It  as  not  sufficiently 
guaranteeing  their  future  security;  the  British  and  Americans  were 
reluctant  to  participate  more  than  passively  In  Its  enforcement,  the 
Americans  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  Join  the  League  of  Nations;  and 
the  communist  successor  to  the  tsarist  Russian  Government  saw  Itself  as 
having  been  treated  as  If  it  were  one  of  the  defeated  enemy  states. 

The  European  war  of  1939,  consequently,  broke  upon  a  continent  and 
a  world  much  more  specifically  conditioned  than  they  had  been  In  1914  or 
were  likely  again  to  be  after  1945.  The  mood  among  the  belligerents  was 
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distinctly  somber.  The  excitement  and  near  euphoria  of  August  1914  were 
nowhere  in  evidence.  Doctrine  in  all  armies  assumed  another  prolonged 
stalement  and  the  attendant  costs  in  money ,  resources ,  and  lives.  Verdun, 
the  Marne,  and  the  Somme  were  not  Just  memories  but  catastrophes  waiting 
to  repeat  t heaselves .  Bach  of  the  armies  expected  Itself  and  the  others 
to  perform  about  as  they  had  In  World  War  I.  which  meant  that  neither 
side  would  have  a  decisive  advantage,  the  dominant  tendency  would  be 
toward  equilibrium,  and  the  final  test  would,  more  than  anything  else,  be 
one  of  endurance.  In  those  circumstances .  It  appeared  that  the  war  would 
follow  much  the  same  course  to  much  the  same  outcome  as  World  War  I  had. 
Those  assumptions  persisted  at  least  until  June  1941  and  strongly 
affected  the  Polish  and  French  campaigns  and  the  Initial  phase  of  the 
German-Soviet  conflict. 

That  the  nature  and  course  of  the  action  proved  radically  different 
than  had  been  anticipated  separated  the  two  wars  In  one  respect  (although 
not  as  completely  has  has  sometimes  been  supposed)  but  cemented  the  tie 
between  them  In  others.  When  the  Western  Front  disappeared  In  May  and 
June  1940,  the  Illusion  of  another  geographically  limited,  slow-moving 
close  contest  In  which  a  deus  ex  machine  such  as  the  United  States  had 
been  In  1918  might  eventually  tip  the  balance  crumbled.  For  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan,  dreams  barely  admitted  to  consciousness  In  the  first 
war  "  complete  hegemony  In  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  Bast 
Asia  --  became  palpable  objectives  ready  for  the  taking.  For  Britain, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States,  the  Axis  Powers  no  longer  were 
threats  only  to  their  weaker  neighbors  but  to  the  continental  and  world 
orders.  As  a  result,  the  Issues  and  outcome  of  World  War  I  acquired  new 
and  enhanced  significance .  The  term  ’ the  Allies,’  revived  and  applied  to 
Britain  and  France  In  1939,  attained  such  natural  and  widespread  currency 
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that  the  official  name  for  the  anti -Axis  coalition ,  the  United  Nations , 
was  scarcely  used  In  other  than  formal  state  papers.  The  Soviet 
Government  saw  nothing  inappropriate  In  Its  calling  for  a  British  —  and 
American  —  second  front  In  the  suswner  of  1941  and  calling  on  Josef  V. 
Stalin  to  affirm  It,  which  he  did.  The  Axis,  having  come  Into  being 
already  In  1936,  appeared  to  constitute  a  cotmunlty  of  Interest  stronger 
and  of  longer  standing  than  that  of  the  Allies.  Both  coalitions  saw 
their  missions  as  being  to  correct  World  War  I's  most  fundamental 
shortcoming.  Its  failure  to  mature  Into  a  genuine  fight  to  the  finish. 
In  the  Axis,  the  remedies  taken  were  to  be  vision  and  determination  and, 
above  all,  goals  that  would  not  merely  promote  national  welll>elng  but 
would  positively  guarantee  It  for  all  time.  The  Allies  maintained  that 
World  War  I  had  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  allowing  aggressors  to  escape 
the  full  military  consequences  of  their  behavior,  and  once  It  was 
corrected  peace  would  automatically  be  permanently  restored. 


x.  Politic*!  Effectiveness 


Another  of  World  Her  I' a  legacies  was  a  trend  toward  totality. 
Although  the  conflict  had  begun  and  eventually  ended  as  a  cabinet  war  and 
exercise  In  power  politics  generated  In  the  foreign  offices  and  war 
ministries  and  carried  on  with  an  eye  to  price  as  well  as  profit ,  the 
price  had  begun  to  get  out  of  hand  already  In  September  1914  when  the 
virtually  unbreakable  equilibrium  developed  and ,  by  1917  and  1918 ,  had 
come  to  Include  nearly  the  whole  of  the  belligerents '  economic  and 
manpower  resources.  The  European  war  of  1939  can.  without  excessive 
license,  also  be  classed  as  a  cabinet  war.  Certainly  none  of  the  parties 
was  ready  for  total  war;  and  all  were.  If  anything,  relatively  less  ready 
than  they  had  been  In  1914.  In  It,  however,  the  stage  of  equilibrium  was 
not  reached  In  six  weeks  or  on  the  Marne  River  but  at  Moscow  In  December 
1941.  By  then ,  both  sides'  comltments  had  vastly  expanded,  and  the 
coincidentally  simultaneous  shift  to  world  war  was  making  total  war 
Inevitable.  Concurrently,  the  ml Jltary -political  relationship,  which 
always  had  been  somewhat  different  In  war  than  In  peacetime ,  was 
profoundly  altered  In  all  of  the  Involved  nations  —  and  despite  the 
ideological  and  political  divisions  among  them.  In  remarkably  similar 
ways . 

The  most  striking  and  uniform  changes  occurred  In  the  political 
sphere.  Where  Independent  legislatures  existed,  which  was  only  In 
England  and  the  United  States,  their  voices  In  military  affairs  were 
muted.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  where  the  legislative  function  had  never 
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been  more  than  ceremonial ,  Stalin,  in  1941 ,  created  the  State  Defense 
Comal t tee ,  a  select  body  of  Politburo  members  and  specialists  under  his 
chairmanship ,  and  gave  Its  decrees  automatic  force  of  law.  In  1942, 
General  Hldekl  Tojo  founded  the  Imperial  Rule  Assistance  Political 
Association,  to  bring  the  parties  In  the  Japanese  Die L,  which  he  had 
already  packed  with  subservient  members,  under  a  single,  fascist  roof. 
The  executive  branches  everywhere  became  the  exclusive  centers  of 
political  power  and  In  them  the  power  was  vested  In  the  chief  executives. 
The  latter,  as  the  political  war  leaders  and  personifications  of  the 
national  spirit,  became  active  military  leaders  as  well  and  personally 
exercised  the  constitutional  functions  as  armed  forces  commanders  In 
chief  that  had  formerly  been  delegated  directly  or  through  ministers  of 
war  Co  the  military  professionals .  Adolf  Hitler,  who  had  assumed  the 
German  president's  powers  as  armed  forces  commander  In  chief  In  1934 , 
supplanted  the  minister  of  war  as  de  facto  commander  In  chief  In  1938, 
nested  himself  commander  In  chief  of  the  German  Army  In  December  1941,  and 
for  a  time  in  the  simmer  of  1941  took  coimand  of  an  army  group  on  the 
Eastern  Front.  Stalin  became  supreme  high  cr_  tmander  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces,  defonr.*’  coivrdssar  (minister! ,  and  chairman  of  the  Stavka  ( staff/* 
ot  the  Supreme  High  Command  In  July  1941,  gave  himself  the  ranks  of 
marshal  In  1943  and  generalissimo  In  1945.  Both  Hltlei  j  otp.ln  had 
the  absolute  last  word  on  strategy  and  routinely  Intervened  In 
operational  matters  to  the  point  of  Issuing  orders  In  person  to  army 
group  and  army  contncnders .  While  neither  Churchill  nor  P.oosevelt  came 
anywhere  near  Caking  the  day-to-day  control  Hitler  and  Stalin  did , 
Churchill,  as  his  own  minister  of  war,  appointed  and  dismissed  senior 
commanders  and  showered  his  cMefs  of  staff  with  advice;  and  Roosevelt 
kept  tho  u.S.  Joint  Chiefs  oL  Staff  under  his  Immediate  control  through 
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its  chairman  and  his  personal  chief  of  staffs  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy. 
Benito  Mussolini  and  Charles  de  Gaulle,  although  the y  possessed  consider¬ 
ably  less  substance .  adopted  their  foreign  counterparts'  style. 
Ironically,  Tojo,  the  only  one  whose  political  position  was  derived  from 
a  military  base,  was  the  least  successful  In  establishing  and  maintaining 
his  ascendency  in  military  affairs. 

The  national  war  leaders  provided  a  political -military  bond  that 
gave  the  armed  forces  direct  access  to  the  full  resources  of  the  state 
and  generally  assured  fast  response  to  their  requirements,  on  the  other 
hand ,  the  armed  forces  lost  autonomy  In  their  own  sphere.  Being  brought 
closer  to  the  centers  of  political  power.  If  anything.  Increased  their 
subordination  to  It.  The  military  profession  rose  --  proportionately  to 
its  ability  to  provide  victories  --  In  the  esteem  of  the  political 
leadership,  hut  the  esteem  In  which  the  political  leaders  held  themstlves 
and  which  popular  opinion  accorded  them  was  enormously  greater.  In  total 
war  nations  wanted  leaders  with  charisma  and  looked  on  military 
professionalism  as  a  quality  of  a  lower  order.  To  take  the  most  extreme 
example.  It  appears  most  probable  that  given  a  free  choice,  the  German 
people  would,  from  start  to  finish,  have  preferred  Hitler  to  any  of  the 
generals  as  the  supreme  military  consnander .  That  World  War  II  did  not 
produce  a  Napoleon  Bonaparte  goes  without  saying.  It  also  did  not 
produce  a  Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch  or  the  kind  of  military -political 
eminence  oris  General  Brlch  Ludendorff  had  been  In  Germany  during  1917 
and  1918.  General  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower ,  as  the  supreme  consnander  In  the 
final  rssault  on  Germany  from  the  west,  was  subordinate  to  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  commander  of  the  allied  forces  and  to  the  U.S.  War 
Department  and  Army  chief  of  Staff,  General  George  C.  Marshall,  as 
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his  principal  British  subordinate ,  General  Bernard  L.  Montgomery ,  never 
quite  accepted  that  status.  Most  of  the  political  leaders  maintained  a 
closer  relationship  with  one  officer  than  with  any  of  the  others. 
Roosevelt  with  Admiral  Leahy.  Churchill  with  General  Hastings  Ismay, 
Hitler  with  General  Alfred  Jodi.  Stalin  with  Marshal  Georgl  Zhukov ;  but 
none  of  those  had  a  deciding  voice  in  military  matters  or  any  at  all  in 
political  affairs. 

Censorship,  propaganda,  and  suppression  of  political  debate  were 
also  determinative  features  of  the  still tary -political  relationship. 
Where  bona-fide  party  systems  existed,  which  was  only  in  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Commonwealth,  the  opposition  parties  received 
junior  partnerships  in  the  governments  in  return  for  not  raising  publicly 
issues  that  could  be  detrimental  to  the  war  effort.  The  Soviet  regime 
restored  limited  religious  freedom  and  appealed  to  Russian  nat) jnallsm. 
Censorship  denied  information  to  the  enemu  »nd  kept  disturbing  or 
inconvenient  news  from  the  public.  Propaganda  sustained  the  causes  and 
presented  the  governments  and  the  armed  forces  as  they  wanted  to  be 
seen.  That  military  and  political  leadership  functioned  in  controlled 
climates  of  political  and  public  opinion  in  World  War  II  (which,  by  way 
of  comparison .  the r  '  in  the  United  States  during  the  Korean  and 

Vietnam  Wars )  I vantage  of  both  but  more  to  that  of  the 

latter  than  cho  .  an  military  were  obligated  to  put  the  political 

interest  ahe^J  of  their  own ;  the  political  leaders  did  not  need  to 
reciprocate  beyond  the  limits  of  expediency.  Hitler,  for  Instance,  took 
his  share  of  credit  for  the  German  victories  and  gave  the  military  both 
his  and  their  shares  of  the  blame  for  the  defeats.  In  North  Africa, 
Churchill  used  his  senior  cotmanders  as  whipping  boys.  Stalin  kept  the 
two  marshals  who  could  have  created  a  true  army  high  coimand ,  Zhukov  and 
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Alexandr  Vassllevskly,  although  they  were  Che  first  deputy  defense 

commissar  and  the  chief  of  the  General  Staff ,  in  field  assignments  away 
from  Moscow  almost  all  of  the  time. 

The  coalitions  added  a  dimension  to  the  political -military 

relationship.  For  the  armed  forces ,  they  constituted  another  political 
Instance  to  he  taken  Into  account.  Both  coalitions  were  political 

arrangements  Instituted  without  particular  regard  for  the  members' 
abilities  to  mount  and  sustain  war  efforts;  consequently,  the  United 
States,  British,  and  German  armed  forces  had  to  compete  to  various 

extents  with  their  allies  for  shares  In  their  own  nations'  war 

production,  the  British  having  to  compete  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
In  the  United  States  as  well.  In  their  origins  certainly,  lend-lease  and 
the  arsenal  of  democracy  theory  implied  that  the  United  States  could  more 
effectively  employ  its  productive  capacity  by  sustaining  foreign  armed 
forces  than  by  building  up  Its  own. 

The  climate  of  total  war  not  only  altered  the  military -political 

relationship.  It  also  virtually  guaranteed  the  military' s  political 

effectiveness  in  terms  of  the  measurements  customarily  applied. 

Non-war -related  claims  to  shares  In  budgets  ceased  to  be  significant .  In 

the  second  half  of  1940,  the  defense  share  of  the  United  States  budget 

was  36  percent;  In  1944,  It  was  93. 5  percent.  Overall,  In  the  years 

1940-1945 ,  90.4  percent  of  the  funds  in  United  States  budgets  went  to 

defense,  77  percent  directly  to  the  armed  forces.  The  German  armed 

forces'  direct  budget  share  in  the  years  1939  through  March  194 5  was  74.5 

2 

percent.  since  the  United  States  and  Germany  are  usually  taken  to 
have  been  the  two  among  the  major  belligerents  least  willing  to  Impose 
austerity  on  the  civilian  sector.  It  can  be  assumed  that  the  armed 
forces'  percentages  were  as  high  or  higher  elsewhere .  In  any  event,  the 
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percentages  do  not  show  a  great  deal  about  the  armed  forces’  abilities  to 
meet  their  requirements  because  funding  as  such  became  an  almost 
Incidental  concern.  No  government  was  disposed  to  economize  on  Its  war 
effort.  Budgets  were  the  most  elastic  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
orated  forces  derived  their  support. 

Readily  expansible  wartime  budgets ,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  as 

drastically  diminish  the  significance  of  funding  as  an  Index  of  political 

effectiveness  In  all  respects .  If,  as  appears  likely,  the  amounts 

governments  appropriated  came  close  to  being  the  maxlmums  that  could  be 

usefully  spent,  then  the  sums  allotted  to  Individual  claimants  could  in 

some  degree  reflect  their  political  standings.  The  armies'  shares  In  the 

budgets,  for  Instance,  appear  In  several  Instances  to  have  been  less  than 

commensurate  with  their  roles  In  the  war.  In  Germany,  the  Luftwaffe 

received  almost  42  percent  of  the  total  spent  on  armaments.  The  British 

Royal  Air  Force's  share  was  at  least  SO  percent  and  probably  went 

higher.  The  Army  Air  Force  absorbed  over  36  percent  of  the  u.S.  War 

Department's  expenditures  for  material.  Over  all  In  the  war,  for  every 

2 

$ 100  the  U.S.  Army  spent ,  the  Navy  spent  $85  and  the  Air  Force  $60. 

In  the  United  States  budget,  lend-lease  competed  strongly  with  the  armed 
forces  as  a  whole  and  the  Army  In  particular.  The  approximately  $50 
billion  total  lend-lease  allotment  slightly  exceeded  one  year's  War 
Department  appropriations  at  the  highest  (1944)  level,  and  some  $21 
billions  of  It  were  spent  through  the  Army  service  Forces'  procurement 
system .3 

Access  to  Industrial  resources  supplanted  budgets  as  the  dominant 
aspect  of  the  military-political  relationship.  As  in  the  case  of 
funding,  except  possibly  In  Germany,  non-war-related  claims  were  a  small 
to  negligible  part  of  the  Issue:  governments  and  arTned  forces  were 
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equally  determined  to  maximize  war  production.  The  problem  was  that 
economic  and  industrial  resources  were  less  elastic  than  money  supplies. 
They  could  be  expanded ,  but  there  were  llsdts  on  ultimately  attainable 
capacities  and ,  probably  store  Importantly ,  on  the  rates  at  which 
expansion  could  be  achieved.  Even  the  United  States  could  not  Increase 
production  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  all  of  the  war's  demands  as  they 
arose.  Consequently ,  industrial  resources  and  the  armed  forces  access  to 
them  had  to  be  regulated . 

Controlled  economies  had  proved  lndlspenslble  during  World  War  I, 
and  Germany ,  Japan ,  Italyj  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  maintained  or 
reins tltuted  them  during  the  interwar  period.  In  World  war  II,  economic 

policy  stood  alongside  strategy  as  in  the  words  of  the  British  official 

a 

history,  one  "of  the  twin  sumtits  of  the  war."  Strategy  set  the 
course;  the  national  economies  provided  the  means.  Without  the  latter, 
the  best  strategy  would  fall.  The  whole  art  was  to  bring  the  two  into 
consonance,  and  it  required  the  ultimate  authority  over  both  to  emanate 
from  a  single  source.  That  the  political  leadership  would  be  the  source 
was  not  in  doubt  except  In  Japan  where  the  military  had  assumed  the 
political  functions.  How  coordination  should  be  accomplished  beneath  the 
suimlts  was  much  less  certain.  Custom  and  constitutions  made  the  armed 
forces  the  executors  of  strategy  but  provided  no  guidance  on  the 
management  of  war  economies. 

To  give  the  armed  forces  the  same  roles  In  both  of  the  war's  main 
aspects  was  a  logical  and  symetrlcal  solution,  but  one  that  would  have 
had  extensive  political  and  military  effects.  In  Germany,  where  the 
armed  forces  traditionally  regarded  the  conduct  of  war  as  their  exclusive 
province  and  the  Idea  of  total  war  was  firmly  fixed  earlier  than 
elsewhere ,  the  Bconomlc  Staff  under  General  Georg  Thomas  established  in 
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the  Relchswehr  ( defense )  Ministry  in  1934  and  transformed  into  the 

Economic  and  Armaments  Office  of  the  Armed  Forces  High  Command  in  1938 

readied  Itself  to  take  over  the  whole  ecnomy  in  the  event  of  war.*  The 

U.S.  national  Defense  Act  of  1920  gave  the  responsibility  for  economic 

mobilization  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  war ,  but  in  the  early  1930s 

the  War  Department  decided  that  none  of  the  permanent  departments ,  Itself 

especially ,  should  be  the  agency  for  imposing  an  economic  dictatorship  on 

the  country.  The  last  (in  1939)  of  several  War  Department  plans  proposed 

a  temporary  War  Resources  Administration  under  a  civilian  administrator 

6 

who  would  report  directly  to  the  President .  Por  the  political  war 
leaders ,  the  two  summits  posed  a  dlleasaa:  leaving  the  middle  and  lower 
reaches  of  both  to  the  mill  tary  would  extend  the  already  greatly  expanded 
military  presence  into  an  essentially  civilian ,  hence  political ,  area  and 
could  foster  military  encroachments  upwards;  civilian  economic  control, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  split  the  war  effort  and  would  lodge  a  very 
strong  concentration  of  potentially  political  power  in  the  economic 
agencies . 

Except  in  Japan,  the  political  leaders  opted  for  civilian  control 
over  the  war  economies .  Por  Stalin,  the  decision  was  automatic;  the 
transition  from  a  peacetime  to  a  war  economy  was  built  into  the  system. 
Economic  mobilization  had  been  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union  since  the 
First  Five  Year  Plan  in  1928.  Hitler  --  although  Germany  also  had  an 
early  start  --  Churchill ,  and  Roosevelt  Juggled  the  military  Interests , 
the  civilian-administered  controls ,  and  their  own  authority,  improvising 
new  means  periodically  to  keep  all  three  in  the  air. 

The  war  economies  existed  for  the  military's  benefit,  but  as  equal 
and  autonomous  partners,  they  were  also  competitors.  Their  mission  was 
to  perform  feats  of  production  matching  those  of  the  military  on  the 
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battlefield,  and  the  political  war  leaders  regarded  themselves  as  the 
comaandlng  generals  In  the  war  of  production.  As  a  result,  the  needs  of 
the  armed  forces  to  a  significant  extent  competed  In  the  wax  economies 
with  pressure  to  raise  output  for  Its  own  sake  and  with  the  political 
leaders'  Independently  formed  conceptions.  The  United  States  turned  out 
more  tanks  than  any  of  the  others  but  struck  a  questionable  compromise 
between  effectiveness  and  produclbl 1 1 ty .  Soviet  Industry  built  thousands 
of  T-60  light  tanks  In  1942  even  though  they  had  by  then  been  proved 
hopelessly  outclassed.  The  Soviet  Union  manufactured  several  hundred 
thousand  saml  1 -caliber  antitank  rifles  whose  fire  could  not  penetrate  the 

armor  of  any  German  tank  In  use ,  and  the  United  States  brought  out  the 

Peislng  gun.  an  easily  producible  sub-machine  gun  that  rusted  fast  and 
was  incapable  of  aimed  automatic  fire.  Germany,  in  part  because  Hitler 
had  an  affinity  for  mrchanlcal  things,  put  quality  ahead  of  quantity  but 
pushed  conventional  weapons  to  the  detriment  of  Its  heavy  rocket  and 
flying  bomb  programs  and  eventually  put  the  V-l  flying  bomb  Into 
production  ahead  of  the  vastly  more  effective  v-2  rocket  Itecause  It  could 
be  brought  off  the  assembly  lines  sooner. 

The  absence  of  an  established  military  role ,  other  than  as  user,  in 
war  economies  left  the  political  leaders  free  to  construe  their  own  roles 
as  they  saw  fit.  In  Bngland  and  the  United  States,  legislative  and 

public  opinion  Imposed  limitations  that,  generally ,  and  perhaps  not 
entirely  fortuitously,  served  the  military  Interest.  Against  rising 

pressure  In  Parliament ,  Churchill  ran  the  British  war  economy  through  the 
Defense  Comnl t tee  (Supply)  and  the  subordinate  Ministries  of  supply  and 
Aircraft  Production  until  early  1942  when  he  created  the  Ministry  of 
Production  to  coordinate  the  requlrestents  of  the  three  services,  which  he 
had  previously  Insisted  was  his  sole  prerogative  as  Minister  of  Defense 
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and  chairman  of  the  Defense  Consult  tee  (Supply).  Roosevelt,  who  had 

set  up  a  congeries  of  boards  and  offices  having  to  do  with  military 

production  before  Pearl  Harbor,  created  the  War  Productln  Board  in 

January  1942  and  told  Its  first  chairman,  Donald  H.  Nelson,  he  would  have 

“complete  and  absolute  control  over  the  production  of  all  Implements  of 

0 

war  and  related  activities .'  Nelson  and  his  associates  undertook  to 
manage  the  war  economy  In  strict  accordance  with  business  management 
practices.  in  Nay  1943,  after  controversies  between  the  military 
departments  and  the  UPB  had  boiled  over  Into  the  Congress  and  the  press, 
Roosevelt  established  the  Office  of  Mar  Mobilization ,  appointing  James  P. 
Byrnes,  an  experienced  politician,  to  be  Its  director  and  giving  him  a 
mandate  “to  coordinate  the  work  of  all  the  war  agencies  and  federal 

9 

departments.'  Like  his  opposite  numbers  In  the  democracies^  Hitler 

did  not  give  his  war  economy  coherent  control  until  after  the  world  war 

began.  In  February  1942,  he  appointed  Albert  Speer  to  be  Reich  Minister 

for  Weapons  and  Munitions  and  thereafter  tacitly  supported  Speer’s 

efforts  to  bring  all  the  military  and  civilian  economic  agencies,  of 

which  there  were  many  great  and  small,  under  his  supervision.  Speer 

first  denied  General  Thomas,  who  was  his  likeliest  rival,  access  to  the 

central  planning  board  In  the  ministry  and  subsequently  dismantled  the 

10 

Armed  Forces  Economic  and  Armaments  Office. 

Although  the  military  were  often  an  the  fringe  of  the  economic 
decision-making,  they  were  always  very  close  to  the  effects.  In  his 
January  1942  State -of -the -Union  message  to  Congress ,  President  Roosevelt 
announced  production  goals  of  60,000  aircraft  and  45,000  tanks  In  1942 
and  125,000  aircraft  and  75 ,000  tanks  In  1943.  Those  figures  and  some 
similarly  large  ones  for  other  Items  threw  the  War  Department  procurement 
program  Into  turmoil  for  the  better  part  of  a  year.  The  President  had 
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given  morale  In  t he  United  States  and  abroad  an  enormous  boost  at  the 
darkest  time  In  t he  war  and  for  months  Insisted  his  goals  had  to  be  met. 
but  doing  so  would  have  totally  unhinged  the  armament  program.11 
Hitler  repeatedly  declared  total  war  but  out  of  early  overconfidence  and 
a  lingering  concern  for  his  popularity  with  the  German  people,  was  the 
last  of  the  war  leaders  actually  to  resort  to  It.  During  the  first  three 
years  of  the  war.  he  kept  the  armed  services  on  a  hand-to-mouth  regimen, 
cutting  one's  programs  and  advancing  another's  to  meet  the  war's  short¬ 
term  demands;  and  he  was  slow  to  cut  cl vllleui  consumption.  The  part  of 
the  gross  national  product  going  to  the  war  effort  In  England  reached 
sixty  percent  In  1941.  In  Germany  not  until  1943.  From  1939  through 

1943,  forty-five  percent  of  the  German  and  fifty-four  percent  of  the 

12 

British  gross  national  product  went  to  support  the  war. 

The  airplane  exerted  pervasive  Influences  on  the  political  leaders' 
management  of  the  war  economies  and  the  Individual  armed  services'  access 
to  them.  It  became  probably  the  most  politically  potent  weapon  ever  to 
have  existed.  It  was  the  literal  embodiment  of  national  technological 
and  Industrial  strength.  While  other  weapons  had  been  Improved,  Its 
development  had  recently  advanced  In  quantum  leaps  that  dazzled  the  mind 
and  challenged  the  Imagination.  The  German  and  Japanese  advances  in 
Europe  and  the  Pacific  made  the  long-range  heavy  bomber  the  most 
promising  means  for  costing  directly  to  grips  with  those  nations  on  their 
own  territory  and,  possibly,  for  defeating  them  without  the  necessity  of 
long  and  bloody  operations  on  the  ground.  The  airplane  was  also.  In 
terms  of  Industrial  resources,  by  far  the  most  expensive  mass -producible 
weapon.  In  England,  the  United  States,  and  Germany,  the  aircraft 
Industry  was  the  largest  single  war  Industry.  In  England,  by  late  1941, 
aircraft  production  drew  so  heavily  on  Industrial  resources  "as 
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completely  to  outweigh  the  burden  of  other  priority  demands.***  When 
the  armed  forces'  total  requirements  exceeded  productive  capacities  and 
programs  had  to  be  ’balanced  .*  air  forces  could  generally  rely  on 
high-level  political  support  for  having  their  programs  put  at  the  head 
and  the  others  balanced  around  them.  In  the  fall  of  1942.  after  the  War 
Production  Board  told  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the  armed  forces' 
production  objectives  could  not  be  me t  within  a  realistic  time  frame, 

procurement  for  the  Army  Ground  Forces  was  cut  twenty -one  percent  and  the 

14 

Army  Air  Porce's  programs  were  not  touched.  The  demands  of  all 
British  production  programs  had  to  be  reduced  In  late  1942,  but  as  the 
official  history  states,  ‘the  reductions  which  the  Ministry  of  Aircraft 
Production  was  expected  to  undergo  were  touch  less  than  those  of  other 
deartments . 

In  a  total  war  effort,  access  to  manpower  was  crucial  to  both  armed 
forces  and  political  leaderships .  Although  Its  availability  varied  from 
country  to  country.  It  was  a  much  more  finite  quantity  everywhere  than 
were  money  and  Industrial  plant.  Populations  could  be  more  Intensively 
exploited,  but  they  could  not  be  expanded.  Moreover,  manpower  was  an 
economic  resource  as  well  as  a  military  asset;  the  strengths  of  the 
fighting  forces  and  the  war  economies  were  equally  dependent  on  it;  and 
armed  forces'  effectiveness  Involved  utilizing  as  well  as  securing  It. 

In  the  area  of  manpower  the  political  leaders'  conceptions  affected 
the  armed  forces'  conduct  of  the  war  more  pervasively  than  In  any  other. 
Stalin  held  to  the  principle  that  success  depended  on  the  ability  of  the 
rear  to  supply  men  and  material  to  the  fighting  fronts  In  great  enough 
quantity  over  a  sufficient  perld  of  time  to  outdo  the  enemy.  He  was, 
from  first  to  last,  willing  to  contemplate  a  war  of  outright  human 
attrition.  Roosevelt  and  Churchill ,  who  never  really  had  to  face  the 
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problem  of  survival  in  as  bald  terms  as  Stalin  did,  put  the  cost  In  lives 
of  their  own  people  shove  all  other  considerations.  They  counted  on 
substitutes :  technology ,  primarily  in  the  form  of  the  airplane ,  and 

industry  and  on  Stalin's  readiness  and  ability  to  expend  manpower. 
Lend-lease  was  devised  to  substitute  Americans*  industrial  ' know  howm  for 
their  presence  on  the  battlefield.  For  Churchill,  to  avoid  another 
Dunkirk  01  battle  of  the  Some  was  an  absolute  necessity .  Hitler  knew  to 
a  certainty  that  the  Germans  were  hopelessly  outnumbered.  His  whole  aim 
in  the  war  was  not  to  allow  the  enemy's  manpower  to  come  fully  into 
play.  The  Japanese  were  probably  more  ready  than  any  other  people  to 
give  their  lives  in  the  national  Interest ,  but  owing  to  the  peculiarities 
of  its  situation,  Japan  could  not  exploit  its  military  manpower  potential 
to  the  full . 

Although  they  were  not  the  sole  Influences,  the  political  leaders' 
conceptions  were  strongly  reflected  in  the  force  development  of  their 
respective  armed  forces.  The  United  States  and  Soviet  peak  armed  forces 
strengths  were  about  the  same,  12.2  and  12.5  million;  the  German  p^ak  was 
9.5  million,  the  Japanese  7.2  million,  the  United  Kingdom  5.1  million. 
The  Soviet  military  dead,  reliably  estimated  at  13.6  million,  indicate  a 
total  mobilization  in  excess  of  26  million  and  clearly  demonstrate  that 
the  Soviet  military  did  Indeed  treat  manpower  as  a  major  expendable 
resource.  The  German  3.5  million  killed  indicates  that  Germany  mobilized 
about  as  many  troops  as  the  United  States  did  and  that  the  German 
military  managed,  on  the  whole,  to  reduce  the  effects  of  th<‘lr  enemies' 
numerical  superiority.  The  Japanese  IS  million.  United  states  292,000, 
and  United  Kingdom  262,000  losses  probably  do  not  by  themselves  reveal 
much  other  than  smaller  and  shorter  combat  coiml tments  than  those  of  the 


Soviet  and  German  armed  forces,  but  other  comparisons  relating 
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particularly  to  the  British  and  American  forces  can  be  made.  In  the 
Soviet  peak  strength  the  Red  Army  was  81  percent  of  the  total  and  the  Red 
Air  force  Including  air  defense  forces  was  13  percent.  The  German  Army 
was  69  percent  ( with  the  Uaffen-SS,  74  percent )  and  the  Luftwaffe  was  18 
percent.  The  British  Army  was  56  percent  and  the  Royal  Air  Force  23, S 
percent  (and  41  percent  of  the  strength  of  the  Army) .  The  U.S.  Army  was 
48  percent  and  the  Army  Air  Forces  19.6  ;  >.• it  (40.6  percent  of  the 

st”-  Ji  of  the  Army) .  Although  the  only  available  figures  on  actual 
ground  combat  strengths  are  those  for  the  U.S.  Army.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  the  ratios  of  combat  to  service  troops  were  relatively  high  in  the 
Red  Army  and  the  German  Army  and  higher  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  In  the  U.S.  Army  (leas  the  Air  Forces)  the  Army  Services  Forces 
had  S3  percent  of  the  troops .  the  Army  Ground  Forces  had  47  percent ,  and 
the  actual  ground  combat  soldiers  constituted  about  37  percent  of  the 
total.  Out  of  a  total  strength  (Including  the  Air  Forces)  approaching  8 
million  in  March  294 5,  the  U.S.  Army  had  slightly  over  2  million  In 
ground  combat  units,  only  about  100.000  more  than  It  had  had  In  December 
1942  16 

In  the  war  economies  (except  In  the  Soviet  Union  where  the  German 
Invasion  produced  a  sudden  catastrophic  drop  In  plant  capacity, 
particularly  for  Iron  and  steel),  manpower  limitations  were  the  first  to 
arise  and  the  most  difficult  to  overcome  and,  hence,  were  persistent 
concerns  for  the  armed  forces  and  the  political  leaders.  The  political 
loaders'  conceptions  Influenced  the  manpower  allotments  to  the  war 
economies  as  heavily  as  It  lid  those  to  the  arjned  forces,  and  the  armed 
forces'  demands  for  contlnu )  :r  ncreases  In  military  manpower  and  In  war 
production  made  them.  In  etr.ct,  their  own  most  ruthless  competitors. 
Direct  Melioration  could  on)..,  be  achieved  In  a  few  ways:  by  diverting 
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manpower  from  non -war -related  occupations,  by  substituting  kctk.*  and 
children  for  men  in  the  war  economies ,  and  by  acquiring  foreign  manpower 
sources . 

The  Soviet  and  German  situations  were  Inherently  the  aost 

difficult.  Stalin  and  his  generals  discovered  that  their  manpower 

resources  did  not  automatically  guarantee  a  capability  to  achieve 

steamroller  effects  against  their  opponents.  The  Soviet  Industrial  labor 

force ,  which  had  been  31  million  In  1940 ,  dropped  to  18  million  n,  1942. 

That  and  a  simultaneous  drop  In  steel -making  capacity  from  18  to  8 

million  tons  per  year  necessitated  a  drastic  reorientation  to  keep  the 

economy  afloat.  Since  Soviet  Industry  had  never  l>een  more  than 

marginally  oriented  toward  a  civilian  consumer  market ,  diversions  could 

only  be  made  frcm  what  elsewhere  would  have  been  considered  war 

production;  consequently,  the  Soviet  war  economy  concentrated  alntost 

exclusively  on  weapons  and  asmunltlon .  Women  and  children  accounted  for 

85  percent  or  more  of  the  work  force  of  27  million  reached  In  1944;  and 

the  ’Rosle-the-rlveter'  Image  prevalent  In  the  West  did  not  apply  In  the 

Soviet  Union;  there  women  mined  coal  —  and  dug  the  entrenchments  aroutid 

Moscow  in  the  fall  of  1941.  The  Soviet  Union  acquired  a  foreign  manpower 

(and  steel )  source  In  the  lend-lease  program  sufficient  to  provide 

410,000  motor  vehicles,  2,000  railway  locomotives,  10,000  flat  cars,  and 

17 

other  Industrial  products  by  the  millions  of  tons.  Hitler  and  his 
generals  knew  that  Germany  could  not  compete  on  terms  of  sheer  manpower. 
Genoral  Thomas's  solution  was  to  put  the  entire  economy  In  military 
harness  and  thereby  at  least  prolong  the  contest.  Hitler's  solution  was 
to  bank  on  his  being  able  to  resolve  the  contest  without  confronting  the 
problem  head-on.  In  Germany  the  reduction  of  the  non -war -related  work 
force  was  slew.  Just  15  percent  from  May  1941  to  May  1944.  Consumer 
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goods ,  which  had  boon  3 0  percent  of  the  gross  Industrial  output  in  1936, 
were  22  percent  In  ?  '•  f4 .  in  1938,  the  German  labor  forces  consisted  of 

24. 5  million  men  <t  .4.6  million  women.  The  male  contingent  dropped  to 

13.5  mill J  on  by  September  1944,  but  the  number  of  wo men  Increased  only  to 
! a  ■  million.  Imported  foreign  workers  and  prisoners  of  war  raised  the 
toai  work  force  Co  35.9  million,  3.2  million  less  than  had  been  employed 
In  1938. 18 

Uhereas  circumstances  Imposed  the  Soviet  and  German  manpower 

problems,  those  of  Britain  and  the  United  States  —  and  Its  own  ways 

Japan  —  were  largely  self -generated .  In  the  British  war  economy,  the 

aircraft  building  program.  In  which  boshers  predominated,  absorbed  close 

to  40  percent  of  the  work  force  after  1941,  and  all  other  military 

production  had  \.o  be  balanced  around  It.  That  large  Item  created  a 

permanent  manpower  drought  and  necessitated  an  Increase  In  the  proportion 

of  women  In  the  work  force  to  39  percent  and  a  43  percent  cut  in 

non-war-related  employment.  Nevertheless ,  the  British  war  economy 

probably  could  not  have  been  sustained  as  It  was  structured  without  Its 

19 

access  to  foreign  manpower  through  lend-lease.  In  the  United  States, 
the  manpower  “ crisis m  came  In  late  1942  when  the  armed  forces' 
projections  brought  the  numbers  of  men  they  expected  to  have  In  uniform 
by  the  end  of  1943  to  11  million  and  by  the  end  of  1944  to  over  14 
million.  The  War  Production  Board  and  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
protested  that  withdrawing  the  men  to  meet  those  demands  would  Impair  the 
war  economy.  The  armed  forces  defended  their  exclusive  right  to 
determine  their  manpower  regulr extents,  but  In  late  1943,  adopted  the  view 
that  their  decisions  ought  to  take  other  than  exclusively  military 
considerations  Into  account  and  accepted  a  2  million  reduction  In  the 


projected  1944  strength.  For  the  United  States,  at  worst,  a  manpower 


shortage  came  within  the  range  of  possibility .  Consumer  goods 

production ,  except  for  automobiles  and  other  mechanical  and  electrical 

items,  was  16  percent  higher  In  1944  than  In  the  last  depression  year, 

1941.  Women  did  not  enter  the  war  economy  in  significant  numbers  until 

the  second  half  of  1942  and  were  not  encouraged  to  seek  war  employment 

until  1943.^0  its  way,  the  Japanese  manpower  situation  resembled 

that  of  the  United  States.  From  1937  through  1943,  the  Japanese  armed 

forces  drafted  3.1  million  men  at  a  rate  that  hardly  cause  a  ripple  In 

the  manpower  pool.  In  1944  and  2945  they  took  In  another  3.4  million, 

which  brought  the  total  drain  to  Just  above  half  that  which  the  roughly 

equal  German  population  sustained .  Consumer  goods  virtually  disappeared 

In  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  but  stalnly  owing  to  the  bombing  and  a 

poorly  organized  distribution  system.  Sopl oymen t  of  older  anu  ounger 

males  and  a  modest  Increase  in  women  covered  the  loss  to  the  draft  and 

21 

added  over  a  half  million  to  the  work  force. 

On  the  whole.  It  appears  that  effectiveness  In  exploiting  their 
nations'  industrial  and  manpower  resources  In  the  sense  of  putting  those 
to  the  most  rational  and  economical  uses  was  not  an  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  armed  forces  In  World  War  II.  The  shift  from 
limited  access  to  near-atonopoly  of  national  resources  did  not  result  In 
CQBinensuxate  increases  in  the  armed  forces'  control  over  the  development 
of  their  forces.  The  political  leadership  gave  them  what  It  believed 
they  needed  to  conduct  the  war  In  accordance  with  Its  conceptions. 
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II.  Strategic  Effectiveness 


The  one  almost  universally  accepted  Judgment  on  world  War  I  was 

that  It  had  been  the  consequence  of  national  goals  and  strategies ,  not 

the  Instrument  of  them,  that  governments  and  the  military  alike  had 

a  tumbled  Into  It  and  through  it.  The  results  appeared  to  sheet  the 

greatest  shortcoating  In  the  capacity  to  establish  and  realize  appropriate 

goals:  hence  what  were  needed  for  the  future  were  not  Just  ad  hoc  war 

alas  but  comprehensive,  long-term,  constantly  operating  programs. 

Mussolini  provided  the  framework  for  such  a  program  In  the  doctrine 

of  fascism,  which  totally  subordinated  Individuals  and  groups  to  the 

state  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  nation's  will  to  power  and 

supremacy  and  expressing  Its  vitality  In  expansion.  He  regarded 

permanent  peace  as  ’ neither  possible  nor  worthwhile ’  and  ’war  alone’  as 

capable  of  ’bringing  all  human  energies  to  their  highest  pitch  and 

22 

ennobling  nations.’  Hitler  added  a  strategic  imperative,  t^hannrAtm 

was  essential  for  two  reasons:  because  a  people  could  not  survive 

without  space  In  which  to  grow  and  because  space  in  and  of  Itself 

determined  a  nation's  stature  in  the  world.  Lebensraum .  therefore,  made 

the  program  open-ended .  As  Hitler  put  it,  ’wherever  our  success  ends.  It 

will  always  be  only  the  point  of  departure  for  a  new  struggle Hitler's 

first  and  probably  most  Influential  advisor  on  geopolitics ,  the  former 

Bavarian  general  staff  officer  Karl  Haushoter ,  had  based  his  theories  In 

part  on  a  study  of  Japan,  which  he  believed  had  been  following  the 

23 

program  instinctively  since  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
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In  the  early  1920a ,  the  fascist  program  was  the  piped  ream  of  a 
fledgling  dictator  in  a  bankrupt  Italy  and  his  disciple  in  a  defeated  and 
diseased  Germany;  leas  than  twenty  years  later ,  it  dominated  the  Axis 
strategies  in  world  War  II.  The  transition  depended  on  many  things  but 
on  none  more  than  on  the  political  and  military  acceptance  of  war  as  the 
preferred  Instrument  of  national  policy.  In  Japan ,  the  Army  and  Wavy 
took  the  government  in  tow  during  the  early  1930s  although  on  somewhat 
divergent  courses  until  after  the  end  of  the  decade.  In  Germany ,  after 
January  193 3,  the  armed  forces  enthusiastically  supported  the  first  phase 
of  the  program ,  rearmament ,  but  the  Army  High  Command  resisted  the 
thought  of  actual  war  when  Hitler  first  officially  Introduced  it  in  late 
193  7  and  was  --  Ineffectually  --  talking  mutiny  in  August  1939. 
Mussolini  flexed  Italy's  military  miscle  in  Ethiopia  in  1934-193S  and  in 
the  Spanish  Civil  War,  1936-1939 ,  and  signed  a  military  alliance,  the 
Pact  of  Steel ,  with  Germany  in  May  1939  but  excused  himself  from  his 
treaty  obligation  when  a  real  European  war  seemed  to  he  brewing  in  August 
1939.  The  German  Army  General  Staff  believed  the  offensive  it  planned 
against  the  Low  Countries  and  Prance  in  the  fall  of  1939  on  Hitler’s 
orders  was  going  to  hog  down  on  the  Sonne  River.  While  the  Germans  were 
invading  Poland,  the  Japanese  Army  was  taking  a  severe  beating  on  the 
Khalkin  Gol  River  in  Outer  Mongolia  at  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  whose 
expulsion  from  the  Par  Bast  it  had  long  regarded  as  the  highest  priority 
item  in  the  Japanese  program. 

During  the  winter  of  1939-1940 ,  the  war  become  almost  a  joke,  the 
'Phoney  war'  in  American  newspapers,  the  si  tzkrlee  in  Germany.  Then,  in 
the  six  weeks  after  10  May  1940,  the  Germany  Army  did  what  it  had  not 
managed  in  the  four  years  from  1914  to  1918,  it  defeated  Prance  and  drove 
the  British  oft  the  Continent .  Mussolini  plunged  in  at  the  finish  to 
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ciaia  a  share  In  the  victory.  In  late  June,  three  weeks  before  Hitler 

first  raised  the  possibility,  the  Chief  of  the  German  General  Staff, 

General  Pram  Haider,  one  of  those  who  had  talked  mutiny  in  1939,  ordered 

his  operations  branch  to  consider  how  the  Soviet  union  could  be  dealt  a 

'military  blow"  that  would  'compel  the  Russians  to  acknowledge  German 

24 

hegemony  In  Europe."  The  German  victory  In  Europe  also  exposed  the 

Prench,  Dutch,  and  British  colonial  possessions  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the 

western  Pacific,  opening  a  vista  that  quickly  persuaded  the  Japanese  Army 

to  give  up  Its  preoccupation  with  the  Russians  and  Join  the  Navy  In 

promoting  a  southward  expansion .  In  September,  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy 

signed  the  Tripartite  Pact,  which  threatened  the  United  States  with  a 

2  5 

two- front  war  If  It  took  military  action  against  Japan.  The  program 
had  come  Into  Its  own. 

The  anti -Axis  coalition  had  two  programs,  one  Soviet  and  one 

American ■  The  Soviet  program  was  attributed  to  V.l.  Lenin,  who  predicted 

'a  series  of  frightful  clashes  between  the  Soviet  Republic  and  the 

bourgeois  states'  on  the  way  to  the  worldwide  triumph  of  the  cormunlst 
26 

revolution .  Stalin  had  elucidated  and  expanded  Zonin' s  thesis  In 

1927.  War  with  the  capitalist  world,  he  said,  was  Inevitable,  as  were 

also  Imperialist  wars  between  the  capitalist  states.  The  Soviet  mission 

would  be  to  delay  Its  Involvement  --  by  ‘buying  off  the  capitalists ,'  if 

necessary  —  until  Imperialist  wars  had  made  the  capitalist  world  ripe 
27 

for  destruction.  In  the  Nazi -Soviet  Pact  and  the  Treaty  of  Friend¬ 
ship  of  August  and  September  1939,  Stalin  bought  off  Germany  and  opened 
the  way  for  an  Imperialist  war.  A  year  later,  after  the  fall  of  France, 
he  was  alone  on  the  Continent  with  the  most  dangerous  capitalist  state. 

The  American  program  dated  back  to  the  World  War  I  slogans  'the  war 
to  make  the  world  safe  tor  democracy'  and  the  'war  to  end  all  wars'  and 
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to  President  Woodrow  Wilson’s  faith  In  collective  security ,  disarmament , 

and  national  self  determination.  Whereas  the  fascist  and  Sovlet- 

co— uniat  programs  Justified  war,  the  American  saw  It  as  having  only  one 

useful  purpose.  Its  own  abolition.  During  the  Isolationist  era  of  the 

1920s  and  1930s ,  the  American  program  was  regarded  as  having  been 

something  between  a  hoax  and  a  tragic  self-deception,  and  disillusionment 

with  It  strongly  Influenced  the  United  States  attitude  toward  European 

war  until  the  Sumter  of  1940.  A  year  later,  it  reappeared  In  Its 

entirety.  Including  the  “worldwide  abandonment  of  the  use  of  force,"  In 

the  Atlantic  Charter  of  August  1941,  which  the  entire  membership  of  the 

anti -Axis  coalition  reconfirmed  In  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  1 
28 

January  1941 . 

While  the  programs  were  purported  to  have  renovated  war  In  Its 

political  aspect,  no  similar  claim  could  be  made  for  military  strategy. 

As  of  September  1939,  the  lessons  and  experience  of  World  War  I  still 

dominated  it.  Twenty  years'  ardent  search  for  ways  to  restore  the  war  of 

annihilation  had  produced  some  new  terminology,  "deep  operations,"  the 

attaaue  brusque  and  Blitzkrieg .  but  the  war  of  attrition  and  the 

superiority  of  the  defensive  were  the  accepted  strategic  realities .  The 

campaign  In  Poland  appeared  to  show  nothing  about  the  potentialities  of 

the  Blitzkrieg .  on  3  October  1939,  General  Wilhelm  von  Leeb,  who  was 

then  the  senior  coimander  on  the  Western  Front,  told  the  Army  Cotmander 

in  Chief,  General  walther  von  Brauchltsch,  that  an  attack  on  Prance  could 

not  be  conducted  the  way  the  one  on  Poland  had  been;  It  would  be 

protracted  and  Impose  heavy  losses  and  would  not  "bring  the  French  to 
29 

their  knees . * 

In  general  and  particularly  for  the  ground  forces,  mass  was  assumed 
to  be  the  strategic  determinant,  the  objective  to  be  to  outlast  the 
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enemy,  strategic  surprise  to  be  out  of  the  question.  Border 
fortifications,  the  Haglnot  Line,  the  German  West  Hall,  the  Stalin  line, 
were  expected  to  frustrate  any  attempt  at  a  sudden  attack.  Besides ,  It 
was  thought  to  be  better  to  stand  on  the  defensive  and  let  the  enemy  take 
the  punishment .  On  3  October.  Leeb  and  Brauchltsch  hoped  Hitler  could  be 
persuaded  to  do  that.  If  he  could  not  be  brought  to  see  the  entire 
futility  of  the  war.  General  Maurice  Gamelln.  the  Allies'  commander  In 
chief.  Is  said  to  have  prayed  for  the  Germans  to  attack  and  fall  into  the 
trap  he  proposed  to  set  for  them  on  the  Dyle  River  In  Belgium.  To  Andre 
Beaufre.  then  an  officer  In  the  Prench  General  Staff.  Gamelln  looked 
pleased  and  perfectly  confident  of  the  outcome  on  10  May  even  though  the 
German  offensive  begun  that  morning  had  come  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise. 
On  the  German  side  that  sane  morning,  according  to  General  Heinz  Guderlan, 
only  three  people  who  knew  about  It  really  had  confidence  In  the  plan, 
he.  General  Prltz-Brlch  von  Mansteln,  who  had  conceived  It,  and 

Hitler.30 

Haval  strategy  also  derived  directly  from  World  War  I.  The  battle 
fleets,  consisting  of  battleships  and  cruisers ,  were  the  "mass,'  for  the 
main  naval  powers,  the  United  States,  England,  and  Japan,  floating 

Haglnot  Lines.  Strengths  were  jseasured  In  battleships .  which  were 
considered  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  most  effective  weapons  In 
existence.  The  Japanese  Wavy  believed  it  had  achieved  a  decisive 

advantage  over  the  larger  U.S.  Wavy  In  1937  when  It  began  building  the 
nearly  70 ,000-ton  Yana  to  class  battleships  that  were  twice  the  inter¬ 
nationally-agreed  weight  limit.  The  shift  to  heavier  (and  faster ) 
battleships  was  taken  to  be  the  most  revolutionary  change  in  naval 

warfare  since  the  launching  of  the  Dreadnought  In  1905 .  Germany  had  laid 
dawn  two  SO. 000-  tonners .  and  Tirol  tz .  in  1936;  and  the  Soviet 
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Union,  which  had  not  previously  shown  Interest  In  having  a  battle  fleet, 
began  work  In  1938  on  three  ships  that  would  have  topped  60,000  tons  each 
If  they  had  been  completed.  Aircraft  carriers  had  become  a  mark  of  a 
first  class  naval  power,  but  the  navies  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do 
with  them  and  kept  them  In  limbo  somewhere  between  the  battle  fleet  and 
the  flotilla,  the  destroyers,  submarines,  and  torpedo  boats.  As  late  as 
1934,  the  noted  British  sea  power  theorist.  Admiral  Sir  Herbert  Richmond , 
suggested  that  the  nations  who  had  “ Indulged *  in  building  carriers  could 
have  secured  * a  more  serviceable  return  in  war  In  the  shape  of  surface 
flotilla  craft. In  the  United  States,  the  * Two-Ocean  Wavy*  Act  of 
July  1940  provided  for  Increases  amounting  to  420,000  tons  In  cruisers  -- 
which  were  considered  to  have  been  particularly  neglected  In  the  past  -- 
385,000  tons  in  battleships ,  and  200.000  tons  in  aircraft  carriers. 

In  the  European  war.  both  sides  Initially  considered  the  navies  to 
be  the  potentially  most  effective  offensive  weapon.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  reestablished  the  World  Ear  I-style  naval  blockade  as  * economic 
warfare ,“  for  which  It  predicted,  publicly  at  least,  early  and  decisive 
resuics  against  Germany.  German  submarines  and  two  pocket  battleships  to 
act  as  cotmerce  raiders  put  to  sea  before  the  war  broke  out ;  however, 
awing  to  its  concentration  on  building  a  battle  fleet  and  to  Hitler's 
often  expressed  determination  to  avoid  a  war  with  England,  the  Wavy  only 
had  22  ocean-going  submarines 

Air  power  appeared  to  be  faster  acting  than  either  land  or  sea 
power;  and  air  forces  could  take  to  the  offensive  at  less  human  cost  to 
themselves  than  armies  could  and  strike  more  directly  at  the  enemy  than 
navies  could.  Since  late  in  World  War  I,  the  Royal  Air  Force’s  Bomber 
Comaand  had,  with  considerable  success  In  political  circles,  sustained  a 
strategic  bombing  theory  that  gave  It  a  claim  to  being  the  main  and 
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possibly  sole  British  offensive  force  in  a  continental  war.  In  the  early 

1930s  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  had  acquired  a  coastal  defense  strategic 

bombing  mission  that  in  early  1940  came  to  Include  offensive  action 

against  hostile  air  bases.  Germany  (In  19361  and  the  Soviet  Union  (In 

1939)  stopped  development  of  strategic  bombing  components  in  their  armed 

forces.  On  the  eve  of  the  war  Bomber  Command  promoted  strategic  bombing 

as  the  mainstay  of  economic  warfare  and  Itself  as  the  potentially 

decisive  force,  predicting  that  it  could  bring  Germany's  war  industry 

practically  to  a  standstill  within  two  weeks.  Between  September  1939  and 

May  1940,  however.  Its  plans  encountered  nothing  but  frustrations,  not 

the  least  of  them  being  that  all  of  its  planes  designed  specifically  for 
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strategic  bombing  had  yet  to  make  their  first  flights. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  between  the  French  surrender  In  June  1940 
and  Pearl  Harbor  In  December  1941,  the  members  of  both  future  coalitions 
consult  ted  themselves  to  the  politick  and  mill  try  strategies  they  would 
follow  Into  one  through  World  War  II.  Germany  and  Japan  believed  the 
long  shadow  of  World  War  I  had  finally  lifted  and  they  were  on  the  verge 
of  attaining  full  strategic  freedom.  The  victory  In  France  had  brought 
the  German  Navy  bases  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  and  the  Luftwaffe  had  gained 
airfields  In  Prance,  Belgium,  and  Holland  that  put  almost  the  whole  of 
England  within  a  hour's  flying  time  and  In  effect  reduced  strategic 
bombing  to  operational  proportions.  The  Army  was  convinced  that  with 
adjustments  In  scale,  the  Bll tzkrlea  could  be  applied  as  successfully  in 
the  Soviet  Union  as  It  had  been  In  France.  On  31  July  1940,  when  Hitler 
announced  his  decision  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union  and  defeat  the  fted  Army 
by  ' dismembering'  it  in  large  encirclements  and  'strangling  It  In 
packages,'  none  of  the  generals  present  objected.  The  Wavy  and  the 
Luftwaffe  complained  that  the  heavy  additional  coasnltment ,  particularly 


of  industrial  production,  would  impair  t hair  strategic  operations  against 

England,  but  the  military  did  not  voice  any  of  the  profound  doubts  it  had 

raised  in  the  previous  year.**  In  Japan  on  27  July,  a  Liaison 

Conference  decided  to  * settle  the  China  Incident  quickly  and  at  the  same 

time  cope  with  the  Southern  Question. “  An  Imperial  Conference  on 

19  September  confirmed  tr.?  decision  on  the  assumption  that  the  Tripartite 

Pact  about  to  be  signed  would  give  a  fifty-fifty  chance  of  avoiding  a  war 
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with  the  United  States. 

Although  the  French  defeat  was  a  tremendous  shock  to  England .  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States,  it  was  not  a  revelation  in  the  same 
sense  that  it  appeared  to  be  to  the  Axis  Powers.  It  did  not  alter  the 
prior  assumptions  pertaining  to  the  natire  of  war.  Blitzkrieg  was  taken 
to  be  primarily  the  effect  of  overwhelming  mass  in  materiel  and  manpower 
applied  to  an  unprepared  and  Irresolute  opponent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
German  drive  into  western  Europe  (after  the  invasions  of  Poland  and 
Norway  and  Denmark,  the  latter  in  April  1940) .  which  seemed  to  demonstrate 
that  Germany  was  following  a  comprehensive  and  exact  timetable  of 
conquest,  spontaneously  revived  the  Anglo-American  component  of  the  World 
War  I  coalition . 

Churchill' s  various  statements  of  righteous  purpose  and  British 
determination  to  see  the  war  through  to  a  victory  over  Nazi  Germany  made 
in  the  dark  days  of  May  and  June  1940  were  the  actual  first  step  in  the 
reactivation  of  the  American  program.  At  the  end  of  June  1940,  Roosevelt 
secured  authority  from  the  Congress  to  stop  exports  of  strategic  consnod- 
ities  and  to  release  American  military  equipment  to  foreign  armies  ( the 
basis  of  the  subsequent  embargoes  against  Japan  and  of  the  'destroyer 
deal'  and  lend-lease) .  The  president  was  more  enterprising  at  that  point 
than  his  military  advisors,  who  were  working  an  RAINBOW  4,  a  'worst  case’ 
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plan  for  defending  the  Western  Hemisphere ,  and  had  strong  reservations 
about  transfer lng  military  equipment  out  of  the  hemlsp,.yre  or  taking 
actions  that  might  provoke  a  war  with  Japan. 

By  the  end  of  the  year ,  the  Anglo-American  partnership  had  become 
firm,  and  British  strategic  thinking  had  progressed  beyond  the  problem  of 
how  to  meet  a  German  Invasion.  In  the  view  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  prospect  of  attacking  the  German  main  forces  In  the 
field  of  the  continent  had  receded  Into  the  distant  future  and  economic 
warfare  had  became  the  chief  means  of  striking  directly  at  Germany.  The 
Prime  Minister  and  Bomber  Command  were  also  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
area  bombing  could  destroy  German  civilian  morale  and  possibly  decide  the 
war  by  Itself  --  this  although  the  German  aerial  * Blitz "  against  England 
seemed  to  have  demonstrated  just  the  opposite ,  at  least  as  far  as  British 
civilians  were  concerned .  The  American  military .  while  they  were  wary  of 
being  tied  to  British  strategy ,  accepted  much  of  the  British  thinking  In 
staff  talks  held  during  February  and  March  1941.  A  subsequent  revision 
of  RAINBOW  5,  which  had  been  concerned  with  employment  of  United  States 
forces  outside  the  hemisphere ,  Incorporated  the  main  principle  the 
British  had  proposed  --  that  Europe  mls  the  vital  theater  where  the 
decision  must  first  be  sought."  It  also  Included  the  war  plan  as 
projected  In  the  conference  report  (ABC-1)  which  established  the 
following  order  of  priorities :  (1)  economic  warfare ,  (2)  a  sustained  air 

offensive  against  Germany,  (3)  elimination  of  Italy  from  the  Axis,  (4) 
employment  of  land,  air ,  and  naval  forces  In  "raids  and  minor  offensives’ 
against  the  Axis  (5)  resistance  movements,  (6)  a  buildup  for  ‘an  eventual 
offensive  against  Germany,  (7)  capture  of  positions  from  which  to  * launch 


the  eventual  offensive . 
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The  shock  of  the  German  victory  was,  perhaps,  greatest  in  the 

Soviet  Union.  The  capitalist  states  were  manifestly  not  going  to  wt>ar 

each  other  out.  Nikita  Khrushchev  wrote  later,  * The  most  pressing  and 
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deadly  threat  in  all  history  faced  the  Soviet  Union."  A  study  done 

in  the  Soviet  General  Staff  Academy  States,  "The  problem  of  preparing  the 
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country  for  war  became  supremely  Important.  In  quantitative  terms, 

the  Soviet  Union  had  never  neglected  preparedness,  but  the  Red  Army  had 

done  astonishingly  badly  in  the  Winter  War  with  Pinland  that  ended  in 

March  1940.  At  a  readiness  conference  in  December  1940,  Stalin  decided 

the  Red  Army  would  need,  at  the  minimum,  another  year  and  a  half  to 

overcome  Its  deficiencies ,  and  he  redoubled  his  efforts  thereafter  to  buy 

off  Germany.  The  military,  on  the  other  hand,  were  confident  that  the 

strategic  doctrine  they  had  developed  In  the  late  1930s  --  and  in  part 

modeled  on  the  French  --  would  work.  The  doctrine  held  that  armed 

conflict  between  forces  as  large  and  well  equipped  as  the  Soviet  and 

German  would  begin  as  "creeping  wax"  in  which  the  initial  deployment 

would  be  slow  on  both  sides.  Surprise  would  not  be  possible,  and  the 

decision  would  be  reached  through  a  series  of  defensive  and  offensive 

encounters  that  would  give  the  victory  to  the  party  best  able  to  tolerate 

the  ensuing  attrition .  The  war  plan  contemplated  meeting  and  defeating 

aggression  "at  the  line  of  the  state  frontier,"  then  carrying  the  war  to 
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the  enemy's  territory ,  and  subsequently  dealing  him  "a  great  defeat." 

Had  Hitler  and  the  German  General  Staff  been  in  a  position  to 
recommend  a  strategy  to  the  Red  Army ,  they  could  have  thought  of  none 
that  would  have  suited  them  better.  They  were  agreed  that  they  had  to 
trap  and  destroy  the  Soviet  main  forces  and  prevent  the  sort  of  strategic 
retreat  Tor  Alexander  I  had  resorted  to  against  Napoleon  in  1812,  but 
they  did  not  have  the  resources  in  manpower  or  material  to  engulf  the 
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entire  Soviet  front.  The  General  Staff  believed  a  thrust  north  of  the 

Pripyat  Marshes  toward  Moscow  would  compel  the  Red  Army  to  sacrifice 

itself  defending  the  Soviet  political  and  Russian  national  heartland  On 

that  score ,  the  Army's  thinking  and  Hitler's  diverged:  Its  concern  was 

to  achieve  a  military  victory,  his  was  with  the  program,  specifically , 

the  Lebensraum  aspect  of  It.  He  wanted  the  victory,  but  he  needed  the 

agricultural  land  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  oil  fields 

In  the  Caucasus.  In  July  1941,  when  It  appeared  to  the  Army  High  Command 

that  the  final  battles  were  about  to  take  shape  on  the  line  of  advance 

Coward  Moscow,  Hitler  called  a  halt  and  diverted  armor  to  the  south 

toward  Kiev  and  the  north  toward  Leningrad .  That  the  Army  was  right  in 

believing  the  war  could  be  won  in  1941  on  the  approaches  to  Moscow  is  by 

no  means  certain,  that  It  was  not  going  to  be  won  there  after  a  two 

months'  lapse,  by  the  advance  Hitler  ordered  to  be  resumed  In  October, 
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was  proved  In  the  first  week  of  December.  By  December,  the 

Lebensraum  aspect  of  Hitler's  program  had  also  prevented  the  Army  from 
exploiting  Indigenous  anti-Soviet  sentiment  and  had  helped  Stalin  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  Russian  national  war.  Hitler's  continued 
Insistence  after  1941  that  he  was  fighting  the  war  for  the  benefit  only 
of  the  Germans,  not  the  Russians,  led  him  to  reject  the  Army's  proposals 

to  recruit  a  Russian  anti -Soviet  force  from  among  the  millions  of 
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prisoners  of  war  and  deserters  In  German  hands. 

The  German  Invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  Impinged  on  the  Japanese 
program  as  well.  Although  Jnpan  was  a  Germany  ally,  the  attack  was  more 
of  a  surprise  to  the  Japanese  Government  than  to  the  British,  United 
States,  or  Soviet  Governments,  and  It  reopened  the  question  of  the 
northern  and  southern  options.  In  deciding  the  question,  the  Japanese 
military  entered  on  a  aeries  of  miscalculations  that  would  eventually 
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ensure  their  am  and  the  German  defeat.  At  the  Liaison  Conferences  In 
late  June  1941,  the  Foreign  Minister  Yosuke  Matsuoko  argued  for  striking 
north  first  because  after  the  Soviet  Union  was  eliminated  the  risks  of 
the  southern  advance  would  be  reduced.  The  Navy,  as  it  always  had. 
Insisted  on  the  south.  The  chance  to  settle  scores  with  Its  old  enemy 
attracted  the  Army,  but  In  the  first  week  of  September ,  It  too  decided 
for  the  south.  In  the  meantime,  the  American  so-called  "oil  embargo *  of 
late  July  had  added  urgency  to  the  southern  venture,  and  the  decision  was 
for  war  unless  the  United  States  accepted  essentially  all  the  Japanese 
demands  beforehand.  Having  gone  that  far,  the  Navy  went  a  step  further. 
Knowing  It  could  not  outlast  the  United  States  In  a  prolonged  war,  it 
decided  it  had  to  do  maximum  damage  at  the  outset  and  staged  the  surprise 
attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  7  December  thereby  committing  the  one  act  that 
could  have  brought  the  United  States  Into  war  determined  to  see  it 
through  at  any  cosc.  Hitler  compounded  the  Japanese  error  on  11  December 
by  declaring  war  on  the  United  States,  an  act  In  which  he  and  some  of  his 
generals  saw  vague  advantage  In  terms  of  encouraging  the  Japanese  but 
which  denied  him  the  single  advantage  either  of  the  Axis  partners  could 
have  derived  from  Pearl  Haibor,  a  possible  heavy  diversion  of  American 
effort  to  the  Pacific.** 

Remarkably ,  the  events  of  December  1941  sustained  all  programs.  To 
the  President  and  people  of  the  United  States,  Japan  and  Germany  stood 
exposed  as  Inveterate  and  wanton  aggressors,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
existing  political  systems  and  military  strength  became  the  key  to 
permanent  world  peace.  Stalin,  who  was  about  to  expand  his  success  at 
Moscow  Into  a  general  offensive  that  he  believed  could  end  the  war  before 
suimer ,  told  British  Foreign  Minister  Anthony  Bden  that  he  was  now  not  In 
so  great  a  hurry  to  have  the  second  front  he  had  been  demanding  and 
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Insisted  on  having  the  territorial  gains  he  had  made  through  his  pacts 
with  the  Germans  confirmed  in  a  projected  Anglo-Soviet  military 
alliance.43  The  Japanese  "Bast  Asian  Co-prosperity  Sphere’  was  taxing 
shape  with  astonishing  ease  and  speed;  and  Hitler  could  count  on  another 
summer's  campaigning  season  in  which  to  finish  off  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  German  and  Japanese  Blitzkriegs  reached  their  height  and  ended 
during  1942,  and  the  war  of  attrition  began.  The  Battle  of  Midway  in 
June  terminated  Japan's  expansion  into  the  Central  Pacific  and  cost  the 
Havy  four  of  its  six  fleet  alrcrtft  carriers  and  a  proportionate  number 
of  its  most  experienced  pilots.  Prom  August  through  November,  in  the  sea 
battles  of  Guadalcanal,  the  Navy  inflicted  heavier  losses  than  it  took 
but  ones  it  could  not  afford  and  in  December ,  it  retired  from  the 

southern  Solomons  leaving  the  United  States  sea  and  land  forces  with  a 
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foothold  inside  the  Empire's  defensive  perimeter.  Stalin's  dream  of 
an  early  Soviet  victory  evaporated  in  disastrous  battles  at  Kh'arkov  and 
on  the  Crimea  in  May  and  June  and  the  German  summer  offensive  forced  him 
to  permit  a  strategic  retreat  in  the  southern  sector  and  to  share  the 
strategic  decision-making  power  with  his  two  best  generals,  Georgl  Zhukov 
and  Aleksandr  Vasilevakiy .  The  Soviet  retreat  gave  Hitler  almost  all  the 
Lebensraum  he  had  insisted  he  needed  but  overextended  the  German  forces 

while  preserving  enough  Soviet  strength  for  Zhukov  and  Vasllevskly  to 
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begin  the  countermarch  in  earnest  at  Stalingrad  in  November. 
American  landings  in  North  Africa  and  the  British  offensive  at  B1  Alameln 
also  turned  the  tide  in  the  Mediterranean  Theater  in  November. 

The  Axis  powers  knew  to  a  certainty  after  January  1943  that  they 
could  not  win  the  war  and  the  best  option  open  to  them  was  to  defend  the 
territory  they  had  taken  strongly  enough  to  force  a  draw  from  which  they 
might  still  extract  some  profit.  Hitler  set  about  relegating  the  mobile 
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war f Are  specialists  among  his  field  marshals  and  senior  generals  to  the 
command  reserve  and  replaced  them  with  men  who  had  shown  promise  In 
static  defense.  His  own  authority  did  not  diminish:  the  majority  of 
Germans  had  more  faith  In  him  than  In  any  other  political  or  military 
figure. 

Had  Hitler  --  as  he  prepared  after  late  1943  to  do  --  managed  to 

drive  the  western  Allies  off  the  Invasion  beaches  In  June  1944,  he  might 

have  prolonged  the  war  Indefinitely  and  could  conceivably  have  altered 

its  complexion.  When  he  failed,  he  was  reduced  to  keeping  the  military 

machine  running  and  waiting  ( with  the  Ardennes  offensive  of  December  1944 

as  an  Interlude )  for  a  second  * miracle  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg ,“  a 

split  In  the  Bast-West  alliance  comparable  to  the  one  that  had  broken  the 

Russla-French-Austrlan  alliance  against  the  Prussian  King  Frederick  the 
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Great  In  1763  and  saved  him  from  a  devastating  defeat.  In  Italy, 
after  the  King  had  Mussolini  arrested  on  25  July  1943,  the  government  and 
military  succeeded  elegantly  at  not  quite  surrendering  unconditionally 
and  almost  changing  horses  In  midstream,  both  directly  under  the  Germans' 
noses . 

Tojo  lacked  the  national  stature  Hitler  had  accumulated  during  ten 
years  In  power  and  could  not  rely  to  the  extent  Hitler  could  on  the 
political  passivity  of  his  military.  In  early  1943,  the  lush In,  the 
former  prime  ministers  and  some  personages  In  the  Emperor's  circle  began 
looking  for  a  way  to  remove  him.  After  the  Navy  took  a  decisive  defeat 
In  June  1944  In  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  and  the  loss  of  Saipan 
In  early  July  opened  a  breach  In  the  Empire's  Inner  defense  line,  the 
Diet  turned  against  him  and  his  military  colleagues  stood  aside.  Tojo 
resigned  on  18  July,  but  his  successor  acquired  the  Impossible  mission  of 
seeking  a  way  out  of  the  war  without  conceding  defeat.  Although  the  Army 
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no  longer  had  a  strategy  to  promote ,  it,  through  Tojo  as  Its 

representative  In  the  lushln.  refused  until  the  morning  of  14  August  2945 
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to  tolerate  a  surrender. 

As  of  January  2942,  the  Axis  could  not  secure  a  victory  on  the 
terms  Its  members  had  set  for  themselves ,  but  Its  early  defeat  was  far 
from  being  a  foregone  conclusion.  Neither  Germany  nor  Japan  had  suffered 
a  disabling  setback ,  and  both  had  manpower  and  material  resources  they 
could  still  bring  Into  play  and  the  fruits  of  their  Initial  successes  to 
exploit.  The  antl-Axls  coalitions  had  turned  the  Axis  tide  but  had  yet 
to  raise  Its  own. 

At  Stalingrad ,  the  Soviet  forces  vindicated  and  reconfirmed  the 
strategy  with  which  they  had  entered  the  war.  They  brought  the  enemy  to 
a  halt  --  after  seventeen  months  of  fighting  a  thousand  miles  deep  in 
Soviet  territory  —  and  began  driving  him  back.  While  Stalin  did  not 
again  Indicate  In  on  official  way  that  he  could  get  along  without  a 
second  front ,  his  Red  Army  Day  (23  February  1943 )  order  of  the  day 
suggested  that  the  Soviet  forces  were  qul te  capable  of  defeating  Germany 
by  themselves.  Zhukov,  as  First  Deputy  Defense  Commissar  and  Deputy 
Supreme  Commander  In  Chief,  became  the  first  military  professional  to  be 
Installed  in  the  chain  of  conwnand  above  the  operational  level.  The 
authority  he  wielded,  however,  was  not  Inherent  In  the  posts  he  held  but 
dispensed  by  Stalin,  who  after  the  suntner  of  1943,  kept  him  out  of  Moscow 
In  field  cormands  for  the  rest  of  the  war  and  dropped  him  from  the  Stavka 
of  the  Supreme  High  Coimand  altogether  In  February  1945. 

Although  they  appeared  enigmatic  and  sometimes  capricious  to  the 
Western  Allies,  the  Soviet  goals  and  strategy  were  consistent  and 
simple.  The  goals.  In  keeping  with  the  program,  were  to  expand  the  area 
of  Soviet  direct  control  as  much  as  could  be  done  without  coming  into  a 
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confrontation  with  the  Western  Allies  and,  beyond  that,  to  secure  the 

greatest  possible  Influence  In  the  postwar  restructuring  of  Europe  and 

Bast  Asia.  As  an  offensive  strategist,  Stalin  was  cautious  and  thorough 

going,  a  believer  in  the  broad,  frontal  advance  who  Judged  success  by  the 

amount  of  territory  taken  and  regarded  the  occupation  of  territory  as 

necessary  Co  the  relegl tlmlzatlon  of  the  Soviet  system  within  its  own 

boundaries  and  to  Its  extension  abroad.  After  late-sumner  1943  when  he 

was  sure  he  had  the  permanent  strategic  Initiative  against  Germany,  his 
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main  concern  was  to  maximize  the  Soviet  share  in  the  victory. 

At  the  Casablanca  Conference  In  January  1943,  the  Western  Allies 
embarked  on  a  second  round  of  debate  over  the  strategic  premises  set  dawn 
In  the  then  two-year-old  ABC-1.  In  the  weeks  Just  after  Pearl  Harbor,  at 
the  ARCADIA  Conference  In  -  ashing ton,  the  spokesman  of  the  United  States 
chiefs  of  staff.  General  c  urge  C.  Marshall,  had  failed  to  persuade  his 
British  counterparts,  or  Churchill ,  or  Roosevel t  to  abandon  the  open- 
ended,  peripheral  aspects  of  the  strategy  developed  in  ABC-1.  The 
subsequent  decision  to  expand  the  campaign  In  North  Africa  had  scotched 
the  American  planners'  hopes  for  a  full-fledged  second  front  on  the 

Continent  In  the  spring  of  1943.  When  Marshall  failed  again  at 

Casablanca  and  the  political  chiefs  approved  further  operations  In  the 

Mediterranean,  the  prospect  of  coming  to  grips  with  the  German  main 
forces  appeared  to  be  receding  Into  the  distant  future. 

Casablanca,  however,  was  the  turning  point  In  the  Western  Allies' 
strategy.  The  American's  armed  strength  would  soon  outweigh  the  British 
in  all  respects;  consequently,  so  would  their  voice  In  the  partnership 
when  they  chose  to  make  It  heard.  Roosevelt's  announcement  of  the 

unconditional  surrender  formula  was  equally  Important  for  the  further 
conduct  of  the  war  and  perhaps  more  Important  In  the  longer  range.  It 
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gave  the  American  armed  forces  the  most  unequivocal  strategic  objective 
possible  In  war  and  dissociated  them  and  the  United  States  Government 
from  all  military-strategic  considerations  not  essential  to  the  Axis * 
defeat.  The  total  destruction  of  German  and  Japanese  military  power  and 
of  the  political  systems  from  which  It  derived.  If  not  the  whole  answer 
to  the  problem  of  world  peace  and  stability ,  would  be  all  the  American 
forces  would  be  required  or  permitted  to  seek  through  military  action. 
Consequently ,  the  decision  to  mount  Operation  OVERLORD  taken  at  the 
Tehran  Conference  In  December  1943  terminated  United  States  strategy 
making  for  Europe ,  and  a  year  and  a  half  later ,  when  the  war  against 
Germany  ended ,  the  United  States  was  not  notably  better  prepared 
militarily  or  psychologically  than  It  had  been  on  eve  of  World  War  II  to 
deal  with  the  situation  It  then  faced. 

The  war  In  the  Pacific  was  predominantly  an  American  concern  and 
for  that  reason  much  more  tractable  strategically  than  the  European  war. 
Aside  from  Imposing  a  strong,  at  times  onerous,  conwni  tmen t  to  the 
Burope-flrst  principle,  the  alliance  functioned  loosely  there.  The 
British  primary  Interest  was  In  the  area  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  *ted 
Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf ,  the  American  In  the  western  Pacific.  Had  the 
Japanese  skill  and  determination  In  Individual  engagements  from 
Guadalcanal  to  Okinawa  not  been  overrated  as  evidences  of  national 
endurance ;  had  Nationalist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  not  been  overvalued 
as  potential  allies ;  had  the  Army  and  Navy  not  Insisted  on  maintaining 
separate  shares  In  the  enterprise ;  and  had  a  less  conspicuous  figure  than 
General  Douglas  HacAr thur  held  the  cotmand  In  the  subsidiary  theater,  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  could  have  been  a  model  In  economy  of 
effort.  As  It  was,  the  American  strategy  In  the  Pacific  accomplished  the 
Japanese  defeat  more  expeditiously  than  the  combined  strategy  In  Europe 
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did  chat  of  Germany. 

Advances  In  science  and  technology,  the  trend  toward  totai  war ,  and 
doubts  about  the  battlefield  as  the  arena  In  which  conflicts  could  or 
ought  to  be  resolved  stimulated  competition  In  World  War  II  to  obtain 
decisive  results  by  means  other  than  conventional  strategies .  The 
object.  In  short,  was  to  develop  superweapons  capable  of  achieving 
independent  strategic  effects. 

The  United  states  Industrial  base  was  one  such  superwt*apon  and,  in 
the  context  of  the  war  then  being  fought,  the  most  effective  of  ther 
all.  It  drove  the  Japanese  Navy  to  the  defensive  In  the  Pacific  and 
frustrated  the  German  submarine  offensive  in  the  Atlantic,  and  It  enabled 
the  united  States  to  maintain  its  own  forces  and  support  those  of  Its 
allies  around  the  world.  It  was  an  authentically  powerful  weapon,  and 
ally  and  enemy  alike  perceived  it  as  such,  but  it  did  not  wholly 
vindicate  the  President's  and  Its  other  advocates  confidence  In  It  as  the 
ultimate  weapon.  The  assumption  that  quantity  must  prevail  left  the 
American  troops  to  fight  with  automatic  weapons  and  artillery  of 
late-world  War  I  vintage  and  tanks  embarrassingly  Inferior  to  the  German 
and  soviet  types.  The  preponderance  of  lend-Jease  production,  the 
approximately  three-fifths  that  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  account,  did 
not,  as  It  should  have  done  In  theory,  bring  larger  British  forces  Into 
the  field.  It  apparently ,  Instead,  enabled  the  British  Government  to 

devote  more  of  Its  domestic  Industrial  capacity  to  its  own  superweapon, 

,  ,  v  „  50 

the  heavy  bomber. 

The  search  for  superweapons  In  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  dated 
back  to  the  technological  revolution  of  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
During  World  War  I,  experience  with  chemical  and  submarine  warfare  and 
aerial  bombing  had  shown  that  to  qualify ,  c.  weapon  had  to  be  able  to 
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Inflict  Intolerable  damage  against  which  the  victim  could  neither  defend 
himself  nor  retaliate  In  kind.  The  submarine  came  close  to  meeting  the 

requirement  to  do  Intolerable  damage  in  both  world  wars  but  was  Itself 

vulnerable.  The  bomber,  which  could  not  be  adequately  tested  In  the 

strategic  mode  during  the  first  war,  received  a  full  test  In  the  second. 

In  which  it  infiicted  massive  l>ut  not  decisive  damage.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  less  fast-acting  offensive  means  than  its  advocates  had  expected . 
and  the  strategic  premises  governing  its  employment  proved  to  have  been 
overly  optimistic  on  the  scores  of  its  capabilities  and  the  enemy's 
vulnerability .  The  two  weapons  that  could  potentially  have  met  all  three 
requirements  for  superweapon  status,  the  V-2  rocket  and  the  atomic  bomb 
came  Into  the  war  after  the  Issue  had  been  decided,  the  V-2  as  a  result 
of  having  been  persistently  overlooked  at  the  political  level.  Although 
the  method  of  Inducing  nuclear  fission  was  a  German  discovery.  Its 
military  application  was  also  neglected  there,  among  other  reasons  one 
suspects,  because  unclear  physics  had  been  something  of  a  Jewish 
scientific  preserve. 

It  may  be  that  the  United  States  Industrial  base  and  the  strategic 
bombing  campaigns,  nevertheless,  performed  a  vital  Intangible  function, 
regardless  of  the  degree  to  which  they  fulfilled  concrete  strategic 
expectations ,  by  giving  credible  visible  evidence  of  power  equal  to  the 
war's  demands.  In  that  sense,  the  Bl  1 tzkrleo  and  HI  tier's  war  leadership 
would  qualify  as  Axis'  superweapons.  Their  dazzling  successes  In  the 
early  years  gave  the  German  forces  an  aura  of  Invincibility;  brought 
Italy ,  Japan,  Finland,  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  Into  the  war  as 
German  allies;  and  undoubtedly  had  much  --  perhaps  almost  everything  -- 
to  do  with  keeping  the  German  armed  forces  fighting  until  194 5. 
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That  the  war  then  begun  was  going  to  give  a  scope  to  operational 

art  undreamed  of  in  World  War  1  was  not  apparent  in  September  1939. 

After  twenty  years  of  speculation  on  the  potentials  of  mechanization  and 

motorization,  air  power  and  armor ,  the  defensive ,  which  seemed  to  be  the 

principal  beneficiary  of  technological  progress  past  and  future , 

dominated  operational  thinking.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  war ,  B.H.  Liddell 

Hart ,  who  was  widely  regarded  as  the  world's  outstanding  authority  on 

military  affairs,  wrote ,  "The  dream  of  victory  in  modern  war  has  nothing 

beyond  mere  speculation  to  sustain  it.  And  it  is  faced  by  the  hard  fact 

of  the  long-proved  superiority  of  the  modern  tactical  defensive."52 

Professional  military  opinion  refused  to  accept  the  idea  of  unwinnable 

war,  and  doctrine  everywhere  upheld  the  primacy  of  the  offensive .  The 

Soviet  field  services  regulations  of  1939,  for  Instance  stated,  "If  an 

enemy  unleashes  a  war  on  us,  the  Workers  and  Peasants  Red  Army  will  be 

52 

the  most  offensive  minded  of  all  the  armies  that  have  ever  existed." 
Nevertheless,  for  all  coimoands  and  staffs  the  superiority  of  the 
defensive  was  Indeed  the  hard  fact,  and  all  believed  It  would  determine 
whether  (or  not)  victory  could  be  attained  and  how  the  war  would  be 
fought. 

The  opezatloanl  problems  and  prospects  were  taken  to  be  the  same 
for  all  parties.  Mass  armies  and  masses  of  material  would  create  deep 
defenses;  hence,  offensive  operations  would  also  have  to  be  deep,  going 
to  depths  three  or  four  times  the  greatest  achieved  in  the  late  period  of 
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World  War  1,  which  was  about  35  miles.  Movement  would  be  sporadic ,  a 
matter  of  breaking  through  successive  lines.  Everybody  would  try  to 
carry  the  war  to  the  enemy's  territory  In  order  to  Impose  the  greater 
destruction  on  him;  but  where  they  existed ,  the  border  fortifications, 

the  Magi  not  Line  and  the  German  West  Wall ,  for  Instance,  were  expected  to 

provide  security  against  that.  The  fortified  lines  and  the  general 
superiority  of  the  defense  appeared  also  to  have  negated  the  old  maxim 
* the  thrust  Is  the  best  parry *  and  to  have  conferred  a  positive  advantage 
on  letting  the  other  fellow  attempt  the  first  blow. 

Although  the  greates •  -  .<•  advance  since  1918  was  recognized  as 

having  been  In  the  area  oi  r  ty,  It,  In  the  sense  of  being  able  to 

cover  long  distance  at  high  speed ,  was  taken  to  have  more  Important 

applications  off  the  battlefield  than  on  It.  Forces  could  be  deployed 
and  shifted  rapidly ,  but  once  engaged,  because  of  the  Infantry's 
preponderance,  were  expected  to  move  at  the  Infantry  speed  of  four  to  six 
miles  a  day  to  which  armor  might  add  another  three  or  four  miles  under 
optimum  conditions.  Sustained  forward  movement  was  hardly  expected,  and 
a  reversion  to  outright  positional  warfare  seemed  to  be  about  as  likely 
as  the  war  of  maneuver  all  the  armies  wanted  to  fight.  Maneuver  would 
consist  In  the  main  of  using  lateral  mobility  to  keep  operations  fluid- 
Since  neither  side  could  go  very  far  or  very  fast  as  long  as  both  were  in 
good  shape,  the  prudent  cotmander  would  husband  his  forces'  strength  and 
waste  the  enemy's  --  exactly  as  Gomel In,  whose  plan  was  an  Impeccable 
example  of  the  then  current  operational  doctrine,  proposed  to  do  In  May 
1940.  On  the  German  side,  von  Leeb  had  put  it  all  In  a  sentence  In  his 
work  on  defense  published  three  years  earlier,  when  he  wrote,  mIt  accrues 
to  operative  and  tactical  defensives  to  exhaust  the  enemy,  so  as  either 
to  be  able  to  resort  to  the  offensive,  or  to  prevent  him  from  attacking 
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where  he  strives  for  a  decision. 

Combined  arms,  accepted  everywhere  In  principle ,  was  in  a  state  of 
doctrinal  flux.  The  new  weapons ,  airplanes  and  tanks,  had  proved 
difficult  to  Integrate  into  predominantly  Infantry-oriented  operational 
conceptions.  Already  during  World  War  I,  both  had  engendered  pressures 
for  their  establishment  in  separate  branches  within  the  armed  forces, 
which  had  brought  the  Royal  Air  Force  In  1917,  the  Prench  Armee  de  1‘Alr 
In  1933 ,  and  the  Luftwaffe  In  2935  Into  being  on  equal  footings  with  the 
armies  and  navies.  Armies  saw  Infantry  as  the  main  and  aircraft  and 
tanks  as  support  weapons  on  a  par  with  or  as  substitutes  for  the 
principal  traditional  support  weapons,  artiiiery  and  cavalry.  Air  forces 
regarded  themselves  as  much  more  than  auxiliaries  to  the  ground  forces, 
and  armor's  proponents  argued  that  It  was  the  rightful  main  and  Infantry 
the  support  weapon. 

Strategic  bombing  gave  air  forces  a  wholly  Independent  operational 
sphere  of  their  own  but  one  In  which  the  superiority  of  the  defensive 
figured  more  Importantly  than  In  any  other,  for  which  none  of  them  was 
anywhere  near  ready,  and  which  would  add  a  new  dimension  to  a  war  that 
already  threatened  to  leave  nothing  to  spire  from  the  ground  operations. 
Bomber  Command  and  the  GHQ  Air  Force  kept  the  strategic  bombing  option 
open  In  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  Armee  de  1‘Alr  was 
subordinated  to  the  ground  forces  coimander  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  Luftwaffe,  having  restricted  development  to  light  bombers  after  1936 
(because  they  could  be  built  faster  and  more  cheaply ),  entered  Into 
operations  as  an  equal  partner  with  the  Army  by  attaching  --  but  not 
subordinating  --  *air  fleets'  to  the  army  groups.  The  Soviet  Union, 
which  had  the  only  heavy  bomber  fleet  In  existence  and  the  only  modern 
heavy  bomber  actually  In  existence ,  apparently  following  the  French 
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•xupie,  attached  and  subordinated  all  of  the  Red  Air  Force's  combat 
elements  Including  the  heavy  bombers  to  the  Army  field  commands  at  the 
army  group  and ,  occasionally,  lower  levels. 

Combined  arms  as  joint  action  by  the  armed  forces  was  understood  to 
be  primarily  a  strategic  conceptlorj  Land  power  and  sea  power, 
particularly,  would  jointly  serve  national  policy,  but  each  would  operate 
according  to  Its  own  principles  In  Its  own  sphere.  Navies  had  fewer 
doubts  about  their  operational  effectiveness  --  provided  they  had  the 
ships  --  than  either  of  the  other  services.  Although  the  Uorld  War  I 
' fleet -In -being"  theory  had  raised  a  charge  that  battleships  were  to 
admirals  as  cathedrals  were  to  bishops,  namely,  status  symbols,  the 
battleship  dominated  naval  operational  thinking  everywhere.  Everywhere, 
fleets  were  built  or,  as  In  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union,  being  built 
around  battleships.  The  German  Navy's  desire  for  open-water  ports  for 
the  fleet  It  proposed  some  day  to  have  was  Instrumental  In  producing  the 
war's  first  joint  operation,  the  Invasion  of  Norway  In  April  1940,  which. 
Ironically ,  also  began  the  surface  fleet's  decline.  Whether  carrier 
aircraft  could  have  any  more  than  a  nuisance  effect  on  battleships 
remained  entirely  In  doubt  untl  November  1940  when  planes  from  the 

British  carrier  Illustrious  sank  three  Italian  battleships  at  their 

54 

moorings  In  the  Taranto  harbor. 

After  June  1940,  the  British ,  Soviet,  and  American  armed  forces 
assimilated  the  lessons  of  the  French  defeat  without  fundamentally 
altering  their  pre  ously  held  operational  conceptions.  Blitzkrieg 
appeared  to  them  to  be  no  more  than  an  effect  of  mass  coupled  with 
mechanization  and  motorization.  Although  the  Allies  had  possessed 
manpower  and  materiel  superiorities  in  France  and  Belgium  and  In  Norway 
also,  the  defeats  were  taken  to  have  demonstrated  that  they  had  sorely 
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misjudged  the  German  quantitative  lead.  Since  the  disappearance  of  the 
Wes  tern  Front  had  vastly  strengthened  the  German  position  on  the 
Continent,  assured  suprerior  weight  was  thought  to  be  the  absolute 
prerequisite  for  future  operations  against  them. 

The  British  saw  the  Interim  requirements  as  being  to  rebuild  and 
expand  their  forces,  wear  down  those  of  the  Germans,  and  under  no 

circumstances  risk  another  Dunkirk.  ABC-1  converted  the  second  Into 
specific  tasks,  strategic  bombing,  the  naval  blockade,  and  operations  on 
the  Buropean  periphery,  and.  In  keeping  with  the  last,  left  a  direct 

confrontation  with  the  German  main  forces  In  abeyance.  The  British  and 
American  air  forces  believed  strategic  bombing  was  the  fastest,  most 

effective,  and  probably  decisive  means  for  bringing  offensive  mass  to 
bear  directly  on  Germany.  The  German  failure  In  the  Battle  of  Britain 
(August -November  1940),  In  their  view,  confirmed  their  respective 
theories  of  strategic  bombing,  which  agreed  In  emphasizing  weight  In 
aircraft,  armament,  explosives,  and  effort. 

The  Soviet  armed  forces  were  ready  by  June  1941  to  meet  a  German 
Invasion  on  at  least  equal  quantitative  terms.  The  western  frontier 
military  districts ,  which  would  become  fronts  (army  groups )  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities ,  had  2.9  million  men,  as  many  as  5,500  medium  and 
heavy  tanks,  and  at  least  1,540  latest  model  airplanes .  The  German 

BARBAPOSSA  force  consisted  of  3.05  million  troops,  3,350  tanks,  and  2,770 
aircraft.  The  Soviet  figures  do  not  Include  troops,  tanka,  or  aircraft 
In  or  adjacent  to  the  military  districts  but  under  Defense  Coxwnlssarlat 
control.  A  full  third  of  the  Soviet  tanks  were  T-34s  and  KV-ls,  more 
powerful  types  than  any  the  German  Army  would  have  In  the  first  eighteen 
months  of  the  war.  In  accordance  with  the  'creeping  war'  theory,  the 
Soviet  operational  plans  assumed  a  hiatus  of  up  to  three  weeks  between 
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the  declaration  of  war  and  the  first  actual  battles.  During  that 
Interval ,  the  forces  In  the  military  districts ,  as  the  first  strategic 
echelon ,  would  cover  the  border  and  prepare  to  repulse  the  enemy. 
Meanwhile,  a  second  strategic  echelon  would  form  farther  back  and  be 
ready  to  Join  In  delivering  "an  answering  blow *  and  carrying  the  war  to 
the  enemy's  territory .  The  military  commands  believed  they  could  neither 
be  taken  by  surprise  nor  overwhelmed  and  movement  would  be  slow  In  the 
prolonged  war  of  attrition  that  would  ensue.  Stalin,  who  remembered  that 
the  tied  Army  had  needed  three  and  a  half  months  to  defeat  little  Finland 
and  that  a  war  game  based  on  the  operational  plan  run  In  January  1941  had 
resulted  In  a  red  (Soviet)  defeat,  would  by  far  rather  not  have  had  the 
matter  put  to  a  test.** 

The  German  High  Cosmand  was  convinced  that  Blitzkrieg  had 
revolutionized  operational  art,  allowing  operations  to  be  conducted  on 
larger  scales  at  higher  speeds  with  smaller  consul tments  In  human  and 
material  resources  than  had  formerly  been  Imagines  to  be  possible 
that ,  In  effect,  technique  could  be  substituted  for  mass.  A  comparison 
of  the  forces  and  weapons  allotted  to  BARBAROSSA  with  those  employed  In 
the  1940  campaign  In  the  Vest  graphically  Illustrates  the  change  In 
German  thinking  --  and,  of  course,  some  other  things  as  well,  namely,  a 
low  opinion  of  the  Soviet  military  capability  and  the  limitations  of 
German  resources.  The  numbers  of  divisions  deployed  had  been  141  In  the 
Heat  and  were  210  for  BARBAROSSA ,  an  Increase  of  about  fifty  percent  In 
numbers  but  only  a  bare  third  In  combat-effective  strength  because  24  of 
the  BARBAROSSA  divisions  were  security  divisions  composed  of  over -age  and 
limited-service  men  who  could  not  be  used  at  the  front.  The  number  of 
panzer  groups  { armies )  was  expanded  from  one.  In  the  West,  to  four  and  of 
panzer  divisions  from  ten  to  seventeen,  but  the  total  tank  allotment  rose 
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only  by  971.  Consequently ,  the  quadrupling  of  the  panzer  groups  was 
accomplished  with  a  70  percent  Increase  In  panzer  divisions ,  a  35  percent 
Increase  In  tanks,  and  about  a  20  percent  decrease  In  the  number  of  tanks 
per  division  56  The  BARBAROSSA  force  had  less  artillery  (7,146  pieces^ 

than  had  been  available  In  the  West  (7,37 8  pieces ).  and  the  Air  Force 
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assigned  357  fewer  combat  aircraft.  The  German  High  Command 

apparently  believed  that  the  Blitzkrieg's  Inherent  potential  would  alsiost 
of  Itself  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  shift  from  a  regional  to  a 
continental  scale. 

Hot  recognized  as  such  outside  Germany,  the  Blitzkrieg  was, 
nevertheless,  an  authentic  new  operational  form  and  would,  even  though  It 
failed  In  the  Soviet  Union,  prove  to  be  the  most  sophisticated  and 
effort-effective  of  those  employed  In  the  war.  Although  the  official 
Soviet  view  holds  the  Blitzkrieg  to  have  been  doctrlnally  unsound,  a 
recent  Soviet  study  states: 

The  fascist  forces'  big  strategic-operational  successes 

In  the  early  operations  resulted  from  Improvements  In 

and  new  forms  of  offensive  action.  Generally  speaking, 

these  methods  of  action  were  not  entirely  new,  since 

they  had  been  dealt  with  In  the  military  literature  ...  . 

But  the  application  of  them  In  practice  on  a  broad 

scale  and  In  close  combination  with  each  other  took 
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the  countries  on  the  defensive  by  surprise. 

True  Blitzkrieg  did  not  actually  come  Into  being  until  BARBAROSSA. 
The  Polish  and  Prench  campaigns  were  transitional .  The  technique  In  both 


being  that  of  the  hanrner  and  anvil,  of  a  maneuver  element,  the  harvner 
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acting  In  conjunction  with  a  solid,  slower  moving  and  holding  mass,  the 
anvil,  to  accomplish  a  single  envelopment.  In  BARBAROSSA ,  there  was  no 
anvil,  movement  entirely  supplanted  mass,  concentration ,  coordination, 
economy  of  force,  and  ma/ieuver  combined  to  achieve  mobility.  The  double 
envelopment,  the  zanaenanarlff  (pincers  movement/ ,  the  employment  of  two 
ivtneuver  elements  to  encircle  the  enemy,  replaced  the  hamser  and  the 
<tnvll .  The  hallmaurk  of  the  Blitzkrieg  henceforth  was  the  Kessel schl ach t 
(battle  of  encirclement) . 

The  encirclement  In  the  form  of  the  double  envelopement  had  been 

recognized  since  the  Battle  of  Cannae  In  216  B.C.  as  the  purest  form  of 

annihilation  --  and  the  most  difficult  to  achieve.  Before  World  Uat  I, 

the  chief  of  the  German  General  Staff,  Count  Alfred  von  Schlleffen ,  had 

studied  the  many  attempts  made  In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 

and  found  only  one  to  have  succeeded,  the  Battle  of  Sedan  (1870)  In  the 

Franco-Prusslan  war.  Schlleffen  had  concluded  that  the  encirclement 

would  always  be  a  rarity  because  It  required  the  highest  order  of  skill 

to  execute  but  was  so  easy  to  evade  or  frustrate  that  the  victim 

literally  had  to  cooperate  to  make  It  succeed.  It  needed,  he  said,  a 
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Hannibal  on  the  one  side  and  a  Terentlus  Varro  on  the  other. 
Schlleffen' s  own  single  envelopment  attempted  In  1914  had  further 
demonstrated  the  spatial  scale  and  degree  of  mobility  required  to  make 
either  type  of  envelopment  operationally  effective  In  modern  war  lay 
perilously  close  to  the  absolute  limit  of  logistical  capability .  The 
German  General  Staff  knew  this  to  be  nowhere  more  true  than  In  a  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1941,  Stalin  played  Terentlus  Varro,  tying  the  Red  Army  down  In 
stationary  fronts  and  therewith  allowing  the  Germans  to  perform  seven 
great  encirclements:  Ballystok,  Minsk,  Smolensk,  Uman,  Kiev,  Vyazma,  and 
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Bryansk.  Those ,  however,  were  not  enough  to  decide  the  war.  By  how  much 
they  fell  short  may  never  be  known.  In  the  last,  the  battle  for  Moscow, 
the  one  Stalin  and  the  Russian  people  would  certainly  have  considered  the 
mos t  likely  tc  be  decisive,  the  Blitzkrieg ,  delayed  first  by  Hitler's 
August  excursions  on  the  flanks  and  then  by  the  October  mud,  broke  down 
In  the  - 40 •  cold  of  December. 

The  Blitzkrieg  died  In  the  sunsner  of  1942.  Stalin,  In  desperation , 
allowed  his  army  groups  In  the  Ukraine  to  retreat,  and  the  German 
envelopments  came  up  empty.  Hitler,  as  he  had  the  year  before,  changed 
his  operational  plan  In  mid-course .  Canceling  his  original  directive, 
which  had  provided  for  a  phased  offensive,  he  ordered  simultaneous 
thrusts  to  the  Volga  River  at  Stalingrad  and  Into  the  Caucasus.  By 
August,  his  two  forces  were  advancing  out  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Don 
River  on  diverging  lines  and  outrunning  their  supplies.  On  the  morning 
of  4  September,  German  Sixth  and  Fourth  Panzer  Armies  closed  a  ring 
around  Stalingrad  on  the  west  and  began  a  two-and-a-half  months'  battle 
the  like  of  which  had  not  been  seen  since  Verdun  In  1916. 

The  Red  Army  seized  the  Initiative  on  19  November  1942  at 
Stalingrad  and  held  It,  with  the  exception  of  an  Interval  from  February 
to  July  1943,  from  then  to  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Soviet  literature 
ranks  the  encirclement  of  German  Sixth  Army  at  Stalingrad  as  ' the  Cannae 
■  <t  the  twentieth  century "  and  as  'the  first  example  In  the  history  of  war 
of  such  a  powerful  enemy  grouping,  equipped  with  the  latest  technology , 
being  encircled  and  totally  liquidated.'  It  also  maintains  that  the 
double  envelopment  was  the  Red  Army's  "main  form  of  maneuver’  in  the 
operations  conducted  from  November  1942  to  May  194 5.^ 

As  a  prestige  victory  and  In  Its  psychological  effects,  Stalingrad 
can,  no  doubt,  be  compared  with  Cannae.  It  was,  like  the  sea  battles 


Around  Guadalcanal  and  the  landings  in  North  Africa,  a  visible 
demonstration  that  the  balance  of  forces  had  shifted  against  the  Axis. 
Its  ranking  as  a  ’first"  in  history  Is  questionable,  even  If  one  accepts 
the  dubious  soviet  claim  that  most  of  the  troops  caught  In  the  earlier 
German  encirclements  escaped.  With  Hitler's  collaboration,  the 
encirclement  at  Stalingrad  was.  In  fact,  elegantly  executed;  but  the 
battle  took  so  long  to  complete  that  It  almost  vindicated  Hitler  In  his 
role  as  Terentlus  Varro.  By  31  January  1943,  when  Field  Marshal 
Frlederlch  Paulus  surrendered  In  Stalingrad,  the  German  main  forces  In 
the  Ukraine  and  the  Caucasus  were  In  position  to  evade  the  worst  of  the 
follow-up  blow z  the  Soviet  Comtand  dealt  them. 

The  double  envelopment  was  not  a  reliable  Instrument  In  the  hands 

of  the  Soviet  forces.  The  plans  for  the  winter  of  1942-1943  proposed  to 

use  It  In  a  Blitzkrieg -style  offensive  that  was  to  have  pushed  the  front 

In  the  south  and  center  west  to  the  Dnepr  River  and  In  the  north,  south 

and  west  to  the  Narva  River -Lake  Peipus  line  by  March  1943.  Of  ten 

envelopments  projected ,  three  were  completed,  that  at  Stalingrad  and  two 

substantially  smaller  ones  carried  out  against  German  Second  Army  and 

Hungarian  Second  Army  In  late  January  1943.  Four  failed  completely ,  and 

three  made  substantial  territorial  gains  but  also  brought  on  reverses 

that  restored  the  Initiative  to  the  Germans.  To  clear  the  entire  area  up 

to  the  Dvina  River  and  Narva  River-Lake  Peipus  lines  took  the  better  part 

of  another  year.  During  Its  swmer  and  fall  offensives  In  1943,  the  Red 

Arimj  did  not  attempt  any  envelopments.  The  Soviet  Mllltaru  Encyclopedia 

lists  nine  envelopments  completed  In  1944  and  194 S,  but  all  of  those 

resulted  from  opportunities  that  occurred  during  operations  In  which  they 

had  not  been  planned,  and  one,  the  encirclement  of  German  Army  Group 
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Center  east  of  Prague,  was  executed  after  V-B  Day. 
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While  the  Soviet  accounts  frequently  allude  to  the  double  envelop¬ 
ments  as  the  Red  Army's  main  form  of  maneuver  and  always  claim  a  complete 
stastery  of  the  technique,  the  envelopment  actually  appears  only  as  an 
Incidental  feature  of  the  operations  they  describe .  Pros  the  summer  of 
1943  on,  Soviet  offensive  operations  were  conducted  on  broad  fronts ,  and 
the  single  or  " salient *  thrust  was  the  main  form  of  maneuver,  a 
reversion,  with  more  powerful  and  mobile  forces,  to  the  kind  of  deep 
operation  developed  late  In  world  war  I  and  Incorporated  into  the 
standard  pre-World  War  11  operational  theory.  The  object  was  to  break 
Into  the  enemy's  front  deeply  enough  to  compel  him  to  take  all  or  a  large 
stretch  of  It  back.  Envelopments  that  might  occur  as  results  of  multiple 
thrusts  Interacting  with  each  other  would  be  Incidental  to  the  grand 
design,  which  was  to  repeat  the  sequence  of  breakthrough  and  advance 

until  the  enemy  was  exhausted  or  until,  as  In  fact  hapened,  he  simply  ran 
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out  of  space. 

The  Western  Allies'  development  of  operational  doctrine  was  more 
diffuse  and  discontinuous  than  either  the  German  or  the  Soviet. 
Operational  techniques  on  the  ground  were  the  predominant  means  by  which 
the  German  and  Soviet  armed  forces  brought  their  strengths  to  bear 
against  the  enemy.  The  Blltzkrlec  gave  the  German  forces  whatever  chance 
It  may  have  had  for  a  victory,  and  the  skills  and  experience  It  produced 
enabled  them  to  stave  off  the  defeat  as  long  as  they  did.  The  Soviet 
forces  conducted  their  defensive  and  offensive  operations  In  ways 
calculated  to  exploit  their  quantitative  advantages  In  manpower  and 
material  --  and  to  compensate  for  their  shortcomings  In  other  respects. 
Moreover,  after  22  June  1941,  the  German  and  Soviet  main  forces  were 
continuously  engaged  In  conducting  operations  on  a  large  scale. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  form  in  which  operations  were  conducted  was 
not  the  compelling  consideration  in  the  Western  Allies '  conduct  of  the 
war.  For  them,  when  and  whether  they  came  to  grips  directly  with  the 
enemy  main  forces  was  a  matter  of  choice .  not  absolute  necessity .  They 
could  look  to  alternatives.  ABC-1 .  for  instance ,  was  nothing  but 
alternatives .  As  late  as  the  winter  of  1943-1944 .  while  OVERLOAD  assumed 
an  opposed  advance  into  Germany ,  the  RANKIN  plans  contemplated  other 
possibilities  ranging  from  a  partial  to  a  total  German  collapse  before 
the  invasion.  TALISMAN /ECLIPSE  provided  for  a  German  collapse  after  the 
landings .  and  strategic  bombing  sustained  a  vision  of  victory  by  other 
means.  The  term  * operation *  also  had  a  somewhat  different  meaning  for 
the  Western  Allies  than  it  did  for  either  the  Germans  or  the  Russians. 
An  operation  was  taken  to  be  essentially  an  expedition,  a  self-contained 
undertaking  the  most  crucial  parts  of  which  were  the  build-up .  the 
landing,  and  the  secure  lodgment.  In  effect  a  means  of  dividing  the  war 
Into  manageable  pieces  each  of  which  cold  be  dealt  with,  at  ter  the 
initiai  requirements  were  satisfied,  as  its  particular  circumstances 
required.  Furthermore,  the  Western  Allies'  operations  were  combined 
ventures  In  which  national  objectives.  Interests,  sensitivities , 
ambitions ,  and  weaknesses  weighed  so  heavily  that  compromises  were  likely 
to  prevail  over  technically  more  effective  courses  each  of  the  partners 
advocated  separately . 63 

In  the  Pacific  war  two  conditions  enhanced  the  United  states  armed 
forces'  effectiveness;  the  absence  of  combined  operational  coimands  and 
the  Japanese  forces  loss  of  mobility.  After  mld-1942 ,  the  Japanese 
ground  forces  were  locked  into  a  war  of  position  In  island  fortresses . 
and  the  Navy's  surface  fleet,  which  was  to  have  supported  them,  could  not 
do  that  In  the  face  of  superior  carrier  and  land-based  air  power.  The 
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idea  of  unified  conwnand  In  operations  requiring  both  land  and  sea  forces 

was,  moreover,  entirely  foreign  to  the  Japanese  Army  and  Navy.  Neither 

the  U.S.  Army  nor  the  Navy  doubted  the  necessity  of  unified  cotmond.  and 

even  though  they  haggled  ceaselessly  over  which  of  them  was  to  exercise 

It,  they  managed.  In  the  heat  of  that  Intramural  contest,  to  keep  the  war 

Itself  In  sight.  In  the  Pacific  as  In  Europe,  compromises  had  to  be 

made,  but  those  mainly  concerned  questions  of  precedence  and  were  arrived 

at  within  stable  frameworks  of  national  objectives  and  operational 
f. 4 

principles . 

During  World  Nor  II,  air  power  conclusively  demonstrated  Its 
entitlement  to  operational  coequality  with  land  power  and  surface  sea 
power.  The  Blitzkrieg  proved  that  In  properly  coordinated  joint 
operations,  autonomous  air  power  substantially  enhanced  the  effectiveness 
of  both  the  air  and  ground  forces.  The  British  established  air  consnands 
In  North  Africa  In  1941.  In  Nay  1942,  the  Soviet  Air  Force  began 
organizing  the  air  elements  attached  to  army  groups  Into  air  armies 
modeled  on  the  German  air  fleets.  The  combined  consnands  In  North  Africa 
and  the  Mediterranean  applied  the  British  system  also  to  American  air 
elements,  and  the  U.S.  Army's  FN  100-20.  Command  and  Emploument  of  Air 
Forces .  published  In  July  1943,  recognized  air  power  and  land  power  as 
'coequal  and  Interdependent.'  Although,  naval  doctrine  continued  to 
regard  the  surface  fieets  as  the  main  battle  components  in  the  war  at 
sea,  the  Battles  of  Midway  and  the  Philippine  Sea  showed  that  battleships 
could  not  seek  a  decision  without  air  support. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  gap  between  strategic  bombing  theory  and 
effective  strategic  bombing  operations  proved  difficult  to  bridge. 
Theory  required  bombing  to  decide  the  war  either  by  destroying  the  enemy 
population's  will  to  resist  or  Its  ability  to  produce  war  material.  The 
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Luftwaffe  failed  at  both  in  succession  In  the  Blitz  against  England  in 
1940-1941 ,  raising  questions  on  the  score  of  the  objectives' 
feasibility .  The  Royal  Air  Force  Bomber  Command  and  the  U.S.  Array  Air 
Forces,  assuming  that  a  larger  effort  was  required  (see  also  second 
paragraph  below),  combined  the  two  objectives  in  the  m round-the-clock' 
operations  begun  In  1943  and  conducted  to  the  end  of  the  war.  German 
civilian  morale  withstood  the  assault  on  it  at  ieast  well  enough  not  to 
hasten  the  end.  The  German  military's  main  concern  after  1943  was  the 
Influence  worry  about  their  families  was  having  on  the  troops  in  the 
field.  The  most  effective  period  In  the  strategic  bombing  offensive  came 
In  the  last  year  of  the  war ,  after  the  war's  outcome  had  been  decided  on 
the  ground.  Even  so,  although  German  Industry  performed  erratically 
after  the  spring  of  1944,  fighter  aircraft  production  reached  Its  wartime 
peak  In  September  1944  and  armored  vehicle  output  Its  In  December. 
Economic  collapse  did  not  begin  until  late  1944  and  did  not  become 
general  before  the  spring  of  1945.  During  that  Interval,  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  operational  effects  of  the 
strategic  and  tactical  air  forces,  since  nearly  all  German  targets  were 
also  within  five  range  of  the  latter,  in  the  Far  East,  strategic  bombing 
was  relatively  more  effective.  It  may  have  enhanced  Japanese 
susceptibility  to  the  atomic  bombs  and  therewith  have  undermined  the 
Japanese  will  to  stay  In  the  war,  but  the  blockade  on  the  seaward 

approaches  to  the  home  Islands  undoubtedly  did  as  much  or  more  to  cripple 
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the  Japanese  war  economy. 

The  outstanding ,  most  expensive,  and  last  to  be  mastered  lesson  of 
the  war  In  the  air  was  that  air  superiority  was  the  operational  sine  qua 
non.  The  concept,  as  old  as  air  power  Itself,  conflicted  with  air 
forces'  offensive  orientation,  which  required  air  power  to  be  brought 
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directly  to  bear  in  some  form  on  the  ground.  In  its  own  element,  the 
airplane  was  taken  to  be  a  defensive  weapon  Incapable  of  achieving  store 
than  local  and  transient  advantage  over  the  enemy.  Theory  regarded  the 
fighter  as  a  necessary  and  useful  weapon  but  always  secondary  to  the 
bomber;  air  against  air  operations  as  a  diversion  preferably  to  be 
Imposed  on  the  enemy;  and  air  superiority  to  be  attainable  as  a 
byproduct  of  the  bomber ' s  direct  action.66 

The  war  experience ,  which  In  this  Instance  the  air  forces  were  slow 

—  and  reluctant  --  to  assimilate ,  showed  that  direct  action  was  more 

properly  to  he  regarded  as  a  byproduct  of  air  superiority  and  that  air 

superiority  by  itself  could  he  more  effective  than  direct  action.  In 

1940.  the  British  and  American  Air  Forces  overlooked  the  root  cause  of 

the  German's  failure  In  the  Blitz,  the  inability  to  get  air  superiority , 

and  attributed  It,  In  the  first  Instance,  to  the  Luftwaffe's  bombers 

being  too  lightly  armed  and.  In  the  second,  to  their  Inability  to  lift 

sufficient  weight  of  explosives .  The  Germans,  on  their  part ,  expended 

much  effort  throughout  the  war  on  retaliation  as  the  answer  to  the 

strategic  bombing  against  which  they  could  have  secured  greater  and 

possibly  decisive  success  If  they  had  brought  thier  fighter  production  to 

the  level  It  reached  In  September  1944  a  year  earlier.  As  It  was,  the 

U.S.  Army  Air  Forces'  daylight  offensive  had  to  wait  on  the  P-Sl  Mustang, 

and  the  whole  strategic  offensive  did  not  becme  reasonably  cost  effective 

untii  the  Allied  air  forces  had  near-total  air  supremacy.  In  the  Pacific, 

air  superiority  counted  more  heavily  In  the  Japanese  Navy's  defeat  than 

direct  action  did,  and  the  strategic  bombing  offensive  benefited  more 

from  the  Japanese  Air  Force's  relative  ineffectiveness  hy  day  and 
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complete  Inactivity  at  night  than  from  the  B-29s  Improved  armament. 
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The  aphorism  that  generals  are  always  ready  to  fight  the  last  war. 

although  It  gained  considerable  currency  later,  was  only  tangetlally 

applicable  at  the  outset  of  World  War  II.  The  military  coimands  believed 

that  tactically,  as  well  as  operationally .  the  war  would  repeat  the  World 

War  I  pattern  on  a  scale  that  would  make  them.  If  anything,  less  rather 

than  more  able  to  manage  It  effectively .  Deepened  defenses  would 

necessitate  deeper  offensives,  but  whether  deep  penetration  could  be 

achieved  against  ferro-concrete  fortifications  or  even  against  entrenched 

Infantry  was  totally  In  question.  The  Spanish  Civil  war  (1936-1939) .  In 

which  Che  Loyalists ‘  untrained  militia  had  fought  the  Spanish  Foreign 

Legion  and  a  good  part  of  the  Italian  Army  to  a  near  standstill  for 

alstost  three  years,  appeared  to  Indicate  that  the  answer  was  likely  to  be 

In  the  negative.  Maneuver  was  the  great  desideratum;  positional  warfare 

appeared  to  be  the  greater  llkllhood .  All  tactical  doctrine  emphasized 

the  offensive  as  the  only  way  of  securing  a  decision  on  the  battlefield 

or  In  the  war,  but  as  a  practical  matter,  the  Initial  advantage  seemed  to 

lie  heavily  on  the  side  of  the  tactical  defensive  and  the  most  favorable 

progression  to  be  from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive  --  after  a  certain 
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and  possibly  sustained  Interval. 

Rearmament  In  the  1930s  had  centered  on  the  rebuilding  of  mass, 
conscript  ground  forces,  and  armies  ranked  the  infantry  as  the 
Indisputable  queen  of  battles.  Air  and  armored  forces  continued  as  they 
had  since  late  In  world  War  I  to  seek  coequality  and  tactical  autonomy. 
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hut  only  the  German  Luftwaffe  had  fully  succeeded  --  mainly  because  Its 
commander  in  chief.  Hermann  Goerlng,  ms  also  Hitler's  designated 
political  heir  and  he  and  his  service .  therefore,  could  not  be 
subordinate  to  any  other  service  conmand .  All  armies  and/or  air  forces 
had  experimented  off  and  on  with  parachute  troops,  but  only  Germany  and 
the  Soviet  Union  had  activated  airborne  forces.  The  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
looking  ahead  to  a  potential  war  In  the  Pacific  —  and  at  landing 
techniques  the  Japanese  had  used  In  the  China  Incident  —  had  developed 
an  amphibious  doctrine  but  lacked  the  landing  craft  to  make  it 
workable .6* 

Combined  arms  doctrine,  as  it  had  In  World  War  I,  designated  the 

Infantry  as  the  main  arm  and  the  others  as  Its  auxiliaries.  U.S.  Army 

doctrine ,  In  1939,  stated  that  mAs  a  rule,  tanks  are  employed  to  assist 

the  advance  of  Infantry  foot  troops,  either  preceding  or  accompanying  the 

Infantry  assault  echelon.’70  As  late  as  April  1942.  U.S.  Army  tactical 

air  doctrine  stated  that  ’the  most  Important  target  at  a  particular  time 

will  usually  be  that  target  which  constitutes  the  most  serious  threat  to 

the  operations  of  the  supported  ground  forces’  and  assigned  the  ’final 

decision  as  to  priority  of  targets’  to  the  ’commander  of  the  supported 
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unit.’  Late  In  1938,  the  German  Army  High  Command  had  merged  Its 

armor,  motorized  Infantry,  and  cavalry  Into  an  Inspectorate  of  ’mobile 

troops.’  Guderlan,  who  was  appointed  Inspector  general,  believed  the  High 

Command ' s  purposes  were  to  deny  armor  separate  status;  keep  It  available 

for  parceling  out  to  the  Infantry;  and  because  he  was  armor's  strongest 
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advocate ,  exclude  him  from  direct  Influence  In  war  planning .  The 

Soviet  2936  Field  Service  Regulations,  while  alluding  to  some  forms  of 

Independent  ’strategic’  air  and  armored  operations,  had  stated,  ’ The 
Infantry. . .decides  the  outcome  of  the  battle.  Therefore,  othe  types  of 
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forces  operating  Jointly  with  the  Infantry  are  carrying  out  their 

sessions  In  the  Interests  of  the  Infantry."  The  1939  revision  of  the 

Field  Service  Regulations  gave  the  air  mission  as  being  solely  to 
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reinforce  the  ground  forces  "In  the  direction  of  the  main  effort." 

Armor's  tactical  status  was  vague.  The  German  Army .  which  had 

activated  three  panzer  divisions  In  1935 ,  had  completed  only  two  more  by 

the  end  of  1938  and  had  another  half -built  when  the  war  broke  out.  The 

Soviet  Army  dismantled  its  large  armored  units ,  four  mechanized  corps.  In 

August  1939  and  reassigned  their  components  to  the  Infantry.  The  U.S. 

Army  and  the  British  Arm>s  were  engaged,  as  they  had  been  for  several 

years  with  very  limited  means.  In  programs  to  create  separate 
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Infantry-tank  and  mechanized  cavalry  forces.  The  tank  was  accepted 
as  lndlspenslbl o  as  a  confidence  builder  and  source  of  fire  support  for 
the  Infantry  and  a  more  mobile  and  durethle  mount  for  the  cavalry,  but  the 
antitank  gun  beclouded  its  future  as  an  Independent  offensive  weapon. 
Marshal  Mikhail  Tukhachevskly ,  who  had  promoted  the  development  of  the 
Soviet  mechanized  corps  In  the  early  1930s.  had  predicted  shortly  before 
his  death  In  193 7  that  armored  forces  would  have  to  be  prepared  to 
sacrifice  one  or  more  tanks  per  enemy  antitank  gun  and  that  single 

Infantry  men  armed  with  small -caliber  antitank  rifles  would  be  able  to 
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oppose  tanks  on  equal  terms. 

In  the  Polish  and  French  campaigns,  the  panzer  division  emerged  as 
the  key  component  In  the  Blitzkrieg  revolution  and  brought  a  new  element 
onto  the  tactical  scene:  the  self-contained  combined  arms  team,  which 
Joined  infantry,  armor,  and  air  power  to  achieve  offensive  mobility.  The 
arms  supported  and  enhanced  each  other  by  concerted  exploitation  of  their 
Individual  Intrinsic  qualities,  the  Infantry's  staying  power  and  capacity 
for  close-in  engagement,  armor's  battlefield  ..ability  and  firepower,  the 
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dive  bomber's  ability  to  outrange  the  heaviest  artillery  while  matching 

It  In  accuracy  and  effectiveness  of  fire.  Existing  doctrine  --  German 

Included  up  to  the  start  of  the  final  drive  away  from  the  Meuse  River  on 

17  May  1940  —  had  assumed  that  mobility ,  if  it  materialized  at  aii , 

would  take  the  form  of  pursuit  In  the  Interval  between  a  successful 

breakthrough  and  the  defense's  recovery.  The  panzer  divisions  achieved 

continuous  movement  and  sustained  their  striking  power  over  distances 

that  were  positively  limited  only  by  the  durability  of  their  equipment. 

During  the  campaign  In  the  Vest,  they  revealed  as  well  and  equally 

Importantly  that  against  equal  or  superior  forces  not  at  the  same  level 

of  tactical  proficiency  they  could  be  maneuvered  with  sufficiently 

devastating  precision  and  speed  to  control  the  battle  after  the 

breakthrough  and  thereby.  In  the  envelopment ,  enormously  enhance  the 
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damage  Inflicted. 

The  German  forces'  mastery  of  tactical  combined  arms  In  a  superior 
foim  enabled  them  to  seize  and  hold  the  Initiative  against  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  suimer  campaigns  of  1941  and  1942;  but,  as  the  Germany  Army 
High  Coimand  knew  very  well  it  would  If  It  were  allowed  to  come  fully 
Into  play,  the  Soviet  space  prevailed  and  by  November  1942  pushed  victory 
beyond  the  reach  of  tactical  virtuosity .  The  same  happened  on  a  smaller 
scale  In  North  Africa,  and  thereafter  the  German  forces  had  to  fight  on 
their  enemies'  terms.  Nevertheless,  they  retained  greater  tactical 
proficiency  on  the  defensive  than  they  had  themselves  encountered  while 
holding  the  Initiative .  Consequently ,  to  make  the  war  wlnnable,  their 
enemies  In  the  Bast  and  Vest  could  not  rely  entirely  on  quantitative 
superiorities  and  had  also  to  devise  effective  offensive  tactics. 

The  Soviet  problem  was  to  make  armed  forces  drawn  from  a 
predominantly  non technono log leal  society  competitive  In  a  technological 


war.  The  Industrial  Five  Year  Plans  of  the  1930s  had  provided  the 
technological  means ,  but  the  capacity  to  put  them  to  use  had  not  kept 
pace.  The  Soviet  Army ,  which  called  Itself  the  Worker's  and  Peasant's 
Red  Army,  was  In  the  great  majority  a  peasant  army.  The  Russian  peasant 
was  a  stubborn  and  crafty  fighter  and.  next  to  the  Japanese,  the  least 
demanding  soldier  In  the  war,  but  In  the  millions,  he  and  his  fellcws 
constituted  an  armed  force  with  a  low  adaptability  to  the  requirements  of 
technological  warfare .  Twenty  some  years'  Intensive  effort  had  brought  a 
Communist  officer  corps  into  being  and  a  body  of  doctrine,  some  quite 
advanced  for  Its  time  most  notably  In  the  areas  of  deep  operations  and 
Its  tactical  counterp^t,  deep  battle.  On  the  other  hand,  even  before 
the  military  purge  that  began  In  1937  and  continued  Into  1940,  foreign 
observers  believed  high  professional  competence  to  be  a  comparative 
rarity  In  the  Soviet  officer  corps.  The  Soviet  Government  had  the  same 
conclusion  brought  home  to  It  almost  simultaneously  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  In  Burope.  Zhukov  staged  a  neat  double  envelopment  against  a 
small  Japanese  force  on  the  Khalkln  Gol  River  In  the  late  summer  of  1939 . 
and  the  Leningrad  Military  District  thoroughly  botched  the  war  against 
Finland  In  the  fall  and  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1940,  the  armed  forces 
and  the  party  launched  an  Intensive  campaign  to  stimulate  Initiative, 
flexibility.  Independent  Judgment  and  decision  making,  self-confidence , 
and  Imagination  In  the  officer  corps ;  but  those  were  traits  the  Soviet 
system  did  not  normally  tolerate  In  Its  citizens,  hence,  ones  which  each 
officer  knew  could  In  specific  Instances  very  well  be  considered  criminal. 

After  22  June  1941,  In  part  of  necessity ,  In  part  by  choice,  which 
In  this  Instance  as  In  most  others  was  Stalin's,  the  qualities  of  the 
troops  and  the  leadership  determined  the  Soviet  tactics.  In  the  higher 
ranks,  the  war  revealed  which  officers  were  competent  and  which  not  and 
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the  proportion  of  the  former  Increased:  the  best  soon  mastered  the 
lessons  the  war  had  to  teach.  But  the  mastery  did  not  extend  to  the 
sdddle  and  lower  coimnands .  They  generally  could  not  be  relied  on  to  put 
sophisticated  plans  Into  effective  execution.  The  Stalingrad  offensive, 
for  Instance,  which  was  the  kind  of  operation  Germany  army  groups  handled 
routinely,  required  two  and  one  half  months'  advance  preparation  that 
drew  almost  the  entire  Red  Army  High  Cotmand  Into  the  field.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  two  other  great  show-piece  battles,  those  at  Kursk  In 
July  2943  and  against  Army  Group  Center  In  July  1944.  The  troops 
provided  sustained  numerical  superiorities  but  declined  progressively  In 
quality  after  1942  as  replacestents  had  to  be  drawn  from  the  over-age  and 
under-age  groups  and  from  the  non-Russlan-speaklng  peoples,  who  often 
also  did  not  share  the  Russian  national  dedication  to  the  war. 

Although  Zhukov,  Vasllevskly,  and  some  others  perhaps  preferred 
the  double  envelopment,  the  Red  Army's  tactical  capabilities  found  their 
most  effective  as  well  as  frequent  application  In  the  salient  thrust,  the 
rasaekauushchl u  udar  (literally,  cleaving  blow! .  it  required  repeated 
frontal  assaults  and  breakthroughs,  usually  did  not  prevent  the  enemy 
from  salvaging  the  better  part  of  his  troops  and  equipment,  and  probably 
on  the  average  cost  the  attacker  more  heavily  than  the  defender.  But  It 
also  gave  opportunities  for  mass  employment  of  Infantry,  armor,  and 
ground  attack  aircraft  and  did  not  require  precise  timing  or  coordina¬ 
tion;  and  it  sometimes  benefited  enormously  from  Hitler's  Insistence  on  a 
rigid  defense,  which  on  several  occasions  transformed  what  should  have 
been  Just  losses  of  ground  Into  encirclements .  The  rasaekauushchl u  udar 
was  not  failure-proof;  Zhukov's  attempt  In  April  194 5  to  break  through 
the  Oder  River  line  to  Berlin  conclusively  proved  that;  but  It  did  not 


expose  tactical  shortcomings  In  the  way  less  than  completely  successful 
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envelopments  generally  did  --  as  the  German  escape  from  the  Falaise 

Pocket  In  France  in  August  1944 ,  for  Instance,  did  —  and  ic  always 

accomplished  something.  Consequently ,  It  served  the  Soviet  strategic 

Interest  In  two  equally  Important  ways:  It  provided  the  setting  In  which 

the  Soviet  forces  could  perform  at  the  highest  level  of  tactical 

effectiveness  they  could  consistently  maintain,  and  It  enabled  them  to 

create  an  illusion  of  mill tary  prowess  comparable  to  that  which  the 
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Wehrmacht  had  enjoyed  In  the  heyday  of  the  Blitzkrieg . 

The  Western  Allies  and  the  Japanese  were  less  continuously  and 
compelllngly  concerned  with  perfecting  land-battle  tactics  than  the 
Germans  and  Russians  were.  Their  and  their  main  enemies'  territories 
were  not  contiguous;  and  they  were  sea  powers,  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
gave  them  a  form  of  mobility  and  means  of  bringing  offensive  strength  to 
bear  that  neither  the  Germans  nor  the  Russians  possessed  and.  on  the 
other,  tended  to  check  the  evolution  of  their  tactical  doctrines.  Six 
months  Into  the  war,  the  Japanese  no  longer  had  any  choice  other  than  to 
fight  a  war  of  position  In  Isolated  strong  points,  which  suited  their 
preference  for  close  engagement  hue  reduced  their  offensive  capability  to 
zero.  In  June  1944,  the  British  and  Americans  had  to  plunge  Into  a  war 
In  which,  for  the  previous  three  years,  they  had  been  virtual  bystanders 
basing  their  preparations  on  limited  direct  experience  and  somewhat  hazy 
analyses  of  German  performance.  Moreover,  neither  they  nor  the  Japanese 
had  expected  the  outcome  either  In  Burope  or  In  the  Far  Bast  to  depend  In 
the  main  on  their  forces'  performance  In  land  battles.  The  British  had 
counted  on  air  and  sea  power,  the  Anmrlcans  on  Industrial  power,  and  both 
on  the  Soviet  forces  to  weigh  more  heavily  against  the  Germans;  and  the 
Japanese  had  relied  on  their  navy  to  decide  the  Pacific  war. 
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The  Americana  in  the  Pacific  and  they  and  the  British  In  Europe 

combined  land ,  aea,  and  air  power  to  stage  amphibious  assaults  on  island 

and  continental  mainland  targets  that  gave  a  compelling  display  of 

ability  to  exert  military  power  at  will  on  a  global  scale.  The  distances 

and  speeds  sometimes  achieved  over  water  also  lent  a  Blitzkrieg  aspect  to 

their  amphibious  operations,  one ,  however ,  that  as  often  as  not 

terminated  at  the  beachhead.  Outnumbered  and  outgunned  enemy  out fought 

the  landing  forces  briefly  at  Salerno,  for  three  months  at  Anzlo,  and  for 

the  better  part  of  two  months  In  Normandy.  In  the  Pacific,  at  Tarawa, 

Pelellu,  Iwo  Jlma,  and  Okinawa,  tremendous  superiorities  In  all  arms 

could  not  keep  the  Japanese  from  calling  the  tactical  tune  on  the  ground 

and  Imposing  what  in  a  longer  term  and  on  a  larger  scale  would  have  been 
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prohl bltlve  casual  ties. 

Nobility  was  the  cannon  goal  of  all  World  War  II  tactical  doctrine, 
the  war's  outstanding  contribution  to  military  art  and  most  durable 
legacy.  It  was  the  principal  combined  arms  achievement  and,  after  June 
1940,  the  first  consideration  In  tactics  and  operations.  By  1945,  the 
Soviet  forces  and  those  of  the  Western  Allies  had  matched  the  German 
rates  and  depths  of  advance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German,  Soviet ,  and 
American  experience  Indicates  that  the  Impressive  performances  all 
parties  eventually  gave  are,  perhaps,  not  the  most  significant  Indicators 
of  military  effectiveness  in  the  development  and  conduct  of  mobile 
warfare  during  World  War  II. 

The  panzer  division,  as  a  combined  arms  team  of  armor  and  motorized 
Infantry,  was  the  main  German  mobile  component  throughout  the  war.  In 
the  Blitzkrieg  phase,  the  Luftwaffe  air  fleets  added  air  superiority  In 
the  zone  of  operations  and  their  Ju-87  dive  bombers  functioned  as  a  third 


element  In  the  combined  arms  team  f which  they  continued  to  do  with  some 
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regularity  on  the  Eastern  From  until  late  in  the  war).  Germany  also 
Initially  possessed  the  only  fully  organized  and  transportable  airborne 
force ,  which  appeared  In  Crete  In  Hay  1941  to  have  added  a  new  dimension 
to  mobility  but  did  not  subsequently  figure  again  In  a  major  operation  In 
Its  designated  role. 

After  December  1941 ,  as  the  German  hold  on  the  initiative 

progressively  weakened ,  the  panzer  division  underwent  a  forced  conversion 

Into  a  defensive  weapon  of  last  resort.  In  the  character  of  a  ’fire 

brigade ,"  It  exercised  Its  mobile  capability  Increasingly  In  lateral 

moves  behind  the  front  from  one  hot  spot  to  another,  and  Its  armored 

elements  frequently  became  intermingled  with  regular  infantry  in 

Kamofaruopen  ( battle  groups ),  less  than  division-sized  groupings  set  up 

to  fill  out  the  front  line.  Moreover,  the  appearance  In  steadily  greeting 

numbers  of  the  heavily  armored  Soviet  T-34  and  KV  tanks  and  the  Impotence 

of  the  German  infantry's  antitank  weapons  against  them  necessitated 

mounting  higher  velocity  guns  In  the  German  tanks,  which  made  them  tank 

destroyers  and  tended  to  further  disperse  the  panzer  divisions  since ,  as 
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one  German  report  put  It,  "...  everybody  had  to  have  a  share."  In 
the  smmer  of  1943,  soviet  air  power,  demonstrated  in  and  after  the 
Battle  of  Kursk,  Anglo-American  landings  In  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  the 
strategic  bombing  offensive  against  the  Reich  burdened  the  Luf twaffe * s 
fighter  arm  to  the  point  at  which  it  could  henceforth  no  longer  make  good 
a  bid  for  air  superiority  anywhere. 

General  Guderlan,  whom  Hitler  appointed  Inspector  General  of 
Armored  Troops  In  February  1943  and  who  held  the  post  untii  he  became 
chief  of  the  Army  General  Staff  In  August  1944,  believed  In  the  mobile 
defensive .  He  proposed  to  reassemble  the  panzer  divisions ;  rebuild  them 
to  strengths  of  400  tanks,  more  than  they  had  previously  ever  had ;  and  to 
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reserve  them  for  employment  In  the  defensive  equivalent  of  the 

Kessel schlach t  (encirclement} ,  the  Panzer achlach t  (tank  battle )  in  which 

they  would  force  the  enemy  armor  Into  decisive  confrontations.  Hitler 

approved  the  Panzer a chi ach t  In  principle  but  demanded  a  rigid  defense  as 

well ,  and  that  kept  the  panzer  divisions  tied  to  the  front  and  consumed 

tanks  as  fast  as  they  came  off  the  assembly  lines.  The  Coimander  In 

Chief,  Nest  had  seven  panzer  divisions  In  northwestern  Prance  In  June  etnd 

July  1944 ,  enough  to  stage  a  Panzer schlach t  In  Normandy;  but  those  close 

to  the  beachhead  were  committed  piecemeal  to  stabilize  the  front;  and 

even  If  Hitler  had  permitted  It,  Allied  air  superiority  would  have 

frustrated  an  attempt  to  reassembled  them  and  bring  the  others  forward ■ 

The  two  panzer  armies  Hitler  coimltted  to  the  Ardennes  offensive  In 

December  1944  shewed  that  the  enemy  at  his  worst  was  then  no  longer 
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vulnerable  to  the  1940-style  Blitzkrieg . 

The  Soviet  mechanized  corps,  which  had  been  the  approximate 

equivalent  of  the  German  panzer  division,  was  out  of  existence  from 
August  1939  to  late  1940,  when  it  was  reconstituted  In  much  heavier  form 
(with  somewhat  over  1,000  tanks  apparently  on  the  assumption  that  the 
panzer  division's  effectiveness  depended  on  weight  of  armor )  only  to  be 
disbanded  again  In  July  1941.  At  the  December  1940  war  readiness 

conference,  the  deputy  chief  of  the  General  Staff  had  objected  to  the 

whole  Idea  of  large  armored  formations.  The  Red  Army  was  organizing  five 
airborne  corps  when  the  war  broke  out  In  June  1941  but  was  Just 

beginning ,  under  license,  to  build  a  transport  fleet  of  American  DC-3s. 
A  large  part  of  the  airborne  force  was  subsequently  converted  to 

infantry,  and  the  one  parachute  drop  attempted  In  a  mobile  setting  --In 
the  Bukrln  Bend  of  the  Dnepr  River  In  November  1943  --  was  an 

organzatlonal  fiasco  and  a  tactical  disaster. 
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The  Red  Army's  mobile  forces  began  to  assume  t heir  definitive 

wartime  shape  in  the  spring  and  sunner  of  1942  with  the  activation  of 

tank  and  mechanized  corps  and  tank  and  air  armies.  The  tank  corps  had 

three  tank  brigades  and  one  Infantry  brigade;  the  mechanized  corps ,  three 

tank  brigades.  The  number  of  tanks  In  each  was  about  the  same,  around 

200.  The  tank  army's  normal  complement  was  two  tank  and  one  mechanized 

corps.  The  air  armies  raised  tactical  air  command  to  the  army  group 

level  but  In  a  subordinate ,  not  like  the  German  air  fleets,  coordinate 

status;  and  close  ground  support  remained  the  Red  Air  Force's  predominant 

role.  In  the  entire  war,  over  90  percent  of  the  air  missions  were  flown 
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within  30  miles  of  the  front  line,  80  percent  within  6  miles. 

On  4  August  1943 ,  southeast  of  Kursk,  inhere  the  German  ZITADELLB 
offensive  had  collapsed  three  weeks  earlier ,  the  First  Tank  and  Plfth 
Guards  Tank  Armies  opened  the  mature  phase  In  the  Soviet  conduct  of  Its 
World  War  II  mobile  operations.  Passing  through  a  gap  the  Infantry  had 
broken  In  the  German  line  the  day  before  the  tank  armies,  running 
shoulder -to-shoulder ,  headed  south  past  Belgorod  and  Kh'arkov  toward 
Poltava.  Simultaneously,  Infantry  armies  hit  the  German  line  to  the 
south  and  east,  and  where  it  gave  way,  tank  and  mechanized  corps  went 
through.  By  early  September,  after  a  major  effort  by  a  whole  army  group 
had  launched  the  Third  Guards  Tank  Army  and  several  tank  and  mechanized 
corps  toward  Kiev,  the  two  Germany  army  groups  south  of  the  Prlpyat 
Harshes  could  not  close  their  line  anywhere  east  of  the  Dnepr  River. 
Subsequently ,  the  German  armies  and  the  Soviet  armor  raced  each  other  to 
the  Dnepr,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  major  segment  In  a  German 
"Bast  Wall’  but  was  already  riddled  with  Soviet  bridgeheads  when  the 
Germans  completed  the  crossing  In  the  first  week  of  October.  By 
December,  the  Soviet  Infantry,  artillery,  armor  and  air  contingents  were 
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redepl oyed  and  ready  to  begin  the  cycle  again. 

The  Soviet  technique  reduced  mobile  operations  to  a  standard 

pattern  of  breakthrough,  exploitation,  and  pursuit  chat  allotted  the 

forces  and  the  several  arms  to  be  employed  Incrementally  and  the  combined 

effects  of  all  arm  to  be  secured  with  a  coimand  system  that  did  not 

possess  the  ability  to  conduct  a  reliably  effective  fully  Integrated 

combined  arms  effort.  tilth  practice  and  against  a  weakened  enemy,  it 

could  even  perform  In  the  Blitzkrieg  range:  the  200-mlle  advance  to  the 

Dnepr  took  3  months ;  that  from  the  Vistula  River  to  the  Oder  River  In 
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January  1945  covered  280  miles  In  24  days. 

The  wartime  development  of  American  mobile  forces  began  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  recent  German  victory  with  the  creation  of  the  Armored 
Force  In  July  1940  and  an  authorization  to  Initiate  studies  on  tactical 
employment  of  parachute  troops  and  air -transported  Infantry.  The  Armored 
Force,  which  appeared  to  be  set  on  the  course  toward  status  as  an 
autonomous  arm  that  the  Air  Corps  was  taking,  activated  two  armored 
divisions  In  1940  and  three  more  In  1941,  the  only  actually  new  divisions 
created  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Its  share  In  the  1941  Victory  Program 
amounted  to  no  less  than  a  projected  61  divisions .  The  Army  Ground 
Forces  authorized  two  airborne  divisions  in  March  1942  and  eventually 
activated  five. 

After  Pearl  harbor,  the  Armored  Force's  course  changed;  It  became  a 

component  of  the  Army  Ground  Forces  In  March  1942.  A  year  earlier. 

General  Lesley  J.  McNair,  then  Chief  of  Staff,  GHQ,  subsequently 

Coimandlng  General  Artsy  Ground  Forces,  had  written  an  " Evaluation  of 

Modern  Battle  Forces"  In  which  he  concluded  that  against  infantry  armed 

with  antitank  guns,  ‘armored  legions  quite  conceivably  might  emerge... an 
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almost  total  loss."  In  November  1941,  at  exactly  the  time  the  carman 
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Army  was  becoming  convinced  that  Infantry  antitank  weapons  were 
Insufficient,  umpires  at  GHQ  maneuvers  had  ruled  virtually  all  the  tanks 
of  two  armored  divisions  out  of  action,  91  percent  owing  to  antitank 
guns.  On  the  other  h4tnd,  the  German  experience  In  1941  and  1942  was 
taken  to  demonstrate  that  the  lighter  panzer  divisions  used  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Kamofarupoen  were  an  all-around  Improvement  In  the  means  of 
employing  armor.  In  October  1943 ,  the  Armored  Force  consisted  of  16 
armored  divisions  (of  which  General  McMalr  contemplated  inactivating  6). 
each  a  third  lighter  in  armor  than  the  1942  divisions  had  been,  and  75 
nondlvislonal  tank  battalions ,  11  more  than  were  In  the  divisions .  The 
armored  divisions'  combat  contnands  were  ready-made  Kampfgruppen .  With 
regard  to  the  forthcoming  Operation  OVERLORD ,  General  McNair  told  the 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  In  February  1944  that  “whether  armor  will  pay 
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Its  freight  remains  to  be  seen.' 

The  Army  Ground  Forces'  approach  to  mobile  warfare  entered  Its 
final  stage  In  June  1943  when  the  Armored  Force  became  the  Armored 
Coimand  with  barely  a  vestigial  claim  to  autonomy.  A  month  later,  an 
order  eliminating  “ type *  commands  above  the  division  level  terminated 
four  armored  corps  headquarters  that  had  been  formed  and  established  all 
army  and  corps  headquarters  as  combined  arms  contnands.  Thereafter, 
although  armor  could  still  potentially  have  been  employed  In  massed 
Formations,  the  principle  of  “balance ,'  of  Infantry ,  armor,  and  artillery 
operating  in  close  tactical  association  with  each  other,  preva.ilei;  and 
it  was  extended  to  the  small  unit  level  after  June  1944  when  tank 
battalions  became  parts  of  the  Infantry  divisions'  normal  complements. 
The  airborne  divisions  narrowly  missed  being  Incorporated  Into  the 
balance  In  the  sum ner  of  2943  (as  Infantry  divisions )  and  those  assigned 
to  the  European  Theater  went  on  to  become  part  of  an  ad  hoc  “ type “  army. 


the  First  Allied  Airborne  Army,  which  staged  the  largest  airborne 
operation  of  the  war,  MARKET,  In  September  1944,  but  did  not  exert 
significant  tactical  Influence.  FJi  100-20  upset  the  balance  by  removing 
the  air  support  elements  from  the  combined  arms  commands'  control  and  by 
giving  third  priority  to  the  air  and  ground  forces’  combined  effort  In 
the  battle  area  --  after  air  superiority  and  Interdiction.  The  air 
forces  looked  on  the  tactical  effort  In  all  three  forms  as  a  diversion 
from  their  strategic  main  mission;  and  the  ground  forces  believed  they 
received  too  little  direct  support;  but  the  ground  operations  were 
carried  out  from  D-Day  to  V-B  Day  under  an  air  umbrella  the  like  of  which 
had  not  yet  been  seen  In  the  war;  and  that  leaves  In  question  the  general 
effectiveness  of  balance  as  a  means  or  achieving  mobility  through 

as 


combined  arms. 
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CHALLENGE  AND  RESPONSE 
XT  THE  OPERATIONAL  AMD  TACTICAL  LEVELS 
1914-1945 


Lieutenant  General  John  H .  Cushman ,  u.s.  Army .  Retired 


Introduction 


"Mar  Is  the  great  auditor  of  Institutions."  So  Correlll  Barnett 
has  written  in  his  Swordlhjarers . 1  The  historians  whose  work  Is 
collected  in  these  volmes  have  audited  the  performance  of  seven  national 
military  Institutions  In  two  world  wars  and  In  the  long  period  between 
those  wars.  Only  two  nations .  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  were 
victors  In  both  wars.  One .  Germany,  lost  In  both.  Russia  emerged 
defeated  In  the  first  and  as  a  victor  In  the  second.  Italy  and  Japan 
were  on  the  winning  side  In  the  first,  then  lost  In  the  second.  Prance 
won  Its  first  war.  collapsed  after  ten  months  of  the  second,  and  then 
with  new  forces  raised  abroad  and  at  home  after  liberation  by  Anglo- 
American  forces  could  claim  to  be  a  " victorious "  power  at  the  end. 

Each  of  the  three  periods  was  a  time  of  chal  1  enoe  to  national 


military  Institutions  on  one  hand  and  of  response  by  those  Institutions 
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on  the  other.  For  these  nations  and  their  military  Institutions ,  the  two 
wars  Mere  exhausting ,  terrible,  life  or  death  audits,  What  can  we  learn 
from  the  manner  In  which  these  military  lnstltulons  responded  or  failed 
to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  war  and  of  what  was.  In  the  perspective  of 
history  a  period  of  two  decades  of  preparation  for  war?  And  perhaps  even 
more  Important,  how  can  we  apply  what  we  ledum,  to  our  current  American 
military  institutions? 


Our  twenty-one  authors  assessed  the  political  effectiveness  of 
military  Institutions  according  to  three  criteria,  the  strategic 
effectiveness  according  to  seven  criteria ,  the  operational  effectiveness 
according  to  six,  and  the  tactical  effectiveness  according  to  seven. 
Although  the  political  and  strategic  direction  of  national  military 
forces  and  those  forces'  effectiveness  in  the  operational  and  tactical 
spheres  each  have  their  effect  upon  the  other,  this  suimatlve  essay  will 
address  primarily  the  operational  and  tactical  spheres.  These  two  fields 
make  up  the  military  professional's  fundamental  line  of  work.  They 
comprise  the  realm  In  which  the  people  of  a  nation  and  their  political 
leadership  have  a  right  to  expect  professional  military  competence. 

Appreciating  the  difficulties  as  well  as  the  limitations  Involved, 
we  asked  the  authors  to  give  a  subjective  " grade *  to  the  performance  of 
the  national  military  Institutions ,  Mhich  they  had  surveyed,  for  the 
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period  covered.  While  some  were  reluctant ,  each  finally  did  so.* 

Reviewing  the  authors'  texts  and  the  ratings  in  the  operational/ 
tactical  areas,  I  credit  the  contributing  historians  with  rating  fairly 
and  well .  The  results  as  to  tactical  performance  were  as  follows: 

Two  "A’s  Germany  In  1919-1940  and  In  World  War  II 

Seven  mB‘s  Germany  In  World  War  1 

Japan  In  World  War  I  and  (based  on  the  first 
years  In  those  periods  only )  In  1919-1940  and 
World  War  II 

The  Soviet  Union  In  1919-1941  and  ( eventually )  In 
World  War  II 

The  u.s.  In  World  War  II 

Four  *C"s  The  U.S.  In  1919-1941 

The  French  and  British  ( eventually )  In  World  War 
I  (both  mPm  Initially) 

Russia  ( overall )  In  World  War  I  (composite  of  a 
mixed  bag  of  ratings  until  the  late-1917  collapse ) 

*Some  words  of  caution  are  In  order.  Among  them:  Ratings  are  highly 
subjective.  They  encompass  all  a  nations  forces,  land,  sea,  and  air. 
Bach  rating  Is  on  average ;  In  most  nations'  audits  and  for  most  periods, 
major  deviations  can  be  cited  from  that  norm.  The  period  of  1919  to  1939 
or  1941  was  for  some  nations  (Italy  and  Japan)  In  large  part  of  a  time  of 
actual  fighting;  for  others  (e.g.,  the  U.S.)  this  was  a  time  of  no  combat 
whatever  and  the  test  came  at  the  outbreak  of  war;  for  others  (e.g.,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Germany)  there  was  during  this  period  the  combat 
experience  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
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Pour  mDms  Italy  in  1929-1939 

The  U.S.  in  World  Wax  I 

Croat  Britain  in  1919-1939  and  world  War  II 

Pour  mPma  Prance  in  1919-1939  and  through  lta  June  1940 

defeat  in  World  War  II 
Italy  in  world  Wax  I  and  World  War  II 

The  dlatrlbutlon  of  grades  aa  to  operational  performance  was  about 
the  same : 


One  ‘A’  The  U.S.  in  World  War  II 

Wine  "B‘a  The  U.S.  in  1919-1941 

Germany  in  all  three  periods  (with  an  ’A"  only  in 
the  first  phases  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  III 
The  Soviet  Union  in  1919-1941  and  ( eventually )  in 
World  War  II 

Japan  in  World  War  I  and  (again,  based  on  the 
first  years  in  those  periods  only )  in  1919-1940 
and  World  War  II 

Five  "C"s  The  U.S.  in  World  War  I 

Great  Britain  in  1919-1939  and  world  War  II 
Russia  in  World  War  I  and  (again,  a  composite 
until  Russia's  collapse ) 


Italy  in  1919-1939 
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Pour  mD's  Great  Britain  ( overall )  in  World  War  I  (rated  P/D 

Initially,  rising  Co  C/B) 

Prance  ( overall )  In  World  War  I  (like  Britain. 
P/D  lntlally.  rising  later ) 

Italy  In  World  Wars  I  and  II 

Two  “Pms  France  In  1919-1939  emd  world  War  II  (first  ten 

months) 

Thus ,  in  the  spheres  of  operations  and  tactics,  where  military 
competence  would  seem  to  be  a  nation's  rightful  due.  the  twenty-one 
* auditors'  reports *  suggest  for  the  most  part  less  than  general  profes¬ 
sional  military  competence  and  sometimes  abysmal  Incompetence,  one  can 
doubt  whether  any  other  profession  In  these  seven  nations  during  the  seune 
periods  would  have  received  such  poor  ratings  by  similarly  competent 
outs 1  observers. 

may  should  nations  wish  for  a  high  order  of  operational  and 
tactical  performance?  Is  performance  In  these  areas  essential  for 
success  In  war?  One  might  assume  that  success  In  war  requires  an  order 
of  operational  and  tactical  performance  at  least  equal  to  that  of  one's 
enemy.  However .  the  verdict  Is  considerably  mixed.  In  World  War  I. 
victory  came  to  neither  Britain  nor  Prance  until  their  operational  and 
tactical  performances  finally  reached  what  their  respective  historians 
called  a  "B" .  The  same  was  true  for  the  Soviets  In  World  War  II.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  must  note  the  suprlslngly  low  ratings  given  to  Britain  In 
World  War  II. 

These  audits  clearly  underline  that  high  quality  operational  and 
tactical  performance  Is  not  enough  (see  twice  defeated  Germany,  highly 
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rated  In  operations  and  tactics  hut  whose  political  and  strategic 
direction  received  an  "F"  in  both  wars).  Moreover ,  Japan's  ‘It's  in 
operations  and  tactics  early  in  World  War  IX  were  nullified  by  her 
falling  performance  in  the  political  and  strategic  spheres. 

Leaving  aside  whether  effectiveness  in  operations  and  tactics  Is 
essential  for  victory ,  it  Is  clear  that  first-rate  operational  and 
tactical  performance  Is  a  virtue  to  be  sought  by  those  who  are 
responsible  for  military  forces.  One  must  recognize  that  competence  on 
the  battlefield  saves  time  and  conserves  lives.  *  These  are  the  kinds  of 
things  military  Institutions  are  supposed  to  do  right.  Yet ,  from  these 
auditors'  reports,  most  national  forces  failed  to  achieve  a  high 
performance  In  either  category.  we  need  to  understand  how  and  wh  this 
happened.  There  well  may  be  lessons  In  these  accounts  that  are  useful 
for  those  charged  with  seeking  operational  and  tactical  excellence  In  our 
own  military  Institutions . 


In  analyzing  the  performance  of  military  Institutions  one  must 
speak  of  cnal lend  and  response.  One  dimension  of  an  Individual's  or 
Institution's  response  Is  that  of  'insight'.  How  well  did  individuals 


*Por  one  example,  see  how  superior  German  effectiveness  in  the 
operational /tactical  spheres  paid  off  In  speed  of  decision  and  cost  in 
lives  against  the  British  and  French  in  Hay-June  1940. 
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responsible  In  a  situation  perceive  reality?  How  well  did  they 
understand  the  nature  of  the  challenge  that  confronted  them?  The  other 
dimension  of  response  Is  that  of  ' execution '.  Understanding  the 
situation  In  whatever  way  they  did ,  how  well  did  those  In  positions  of 
responsibility  bring  about  the  measures  that  they  saw  as  necessary  to 
meet  the  situation?  In  other  words,  how  well  did  they  adapt  to  what 
Clausewltz  called  ‘ real  war'  as  opposed  to  war  on  paper? 

One  can  portray  these  two  qualities  on  a  two-dimensional  chart  with 
each  dimension  scaled  from  0  to  10. 
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Prom  these  volumes,  we  can  conclude  that,  for  the  highest  quality  of 
response  to  challenge,  military  Institutions  and  individuals  must  have  a 
high  rating  in  both  ‘ insight'  and  'execution' . 

Let  us  apply  this  method  of  portrayal  to  one  of  the  major 
successes  in  this  series  of  audits  --  that  of  Field  Marshal  William  Slim 
in  Burma,  from  spring  1942  when  he  arrived  'to  help  pick  up  the  pieces,' 
to  1944  and  194 5  when  the  corps  and  divisions  In  his  coitwnand  were  among 
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the  moat  effective  of  World  War  II.3  First  of  all,  * insight '  is  surely 
t here;  Professor  Murray  describes  horn  Slim  grasped  the  essentials  of  his 
situation  and  son  what  needed  to  he  done.  Second ,  and  equally  important. 
Slim's  'execution'  left  little  to  be  deslr'-i  His  program  took  time,  but 
its  organized,  systematic,  and  consistent  pu-iUlt  brought  success. 

Slim's  achievement  encompassed  the  full  range  of  tactics  and 
operations,  including  logistics  and  administration.  Especially 
noteworthy,  moreover,  was  his  Independence  of  thought  and  action  within  a 
cos won  scheme  that  he  Instilled  in  his  senior  comaanders  --  a  sine  qua 
non  for  true  tactical  and  operational  competence  in  a  military 
organization .  We  can  plot  Slim  in  Burma: 
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In  his  performance  Field  Marshal  Slim  followed  the  basic  approach 
which  holds  true  for  successful  leaders  at  any  level  of  coatnand  --  from 
the  tank  company  and  infantry  battalion ,  or  naval  ship,  or  fighter 
squadron,  on  up.  In  the  simplest  terms.  It  is  this: 
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a)  TaJte  responsibility  for  the  comnand. 

b)  Diagnose  the  situation  accurately  and  set  the 
objective. 

c)  Develop  an  appropriate  action  plan 

d)  Execute  the  plan  well ■ 

Slim  was  a  major  field  comtander ,  far  from  the  base  that  generated 
his  resources.  He  had  relatively  little  Influence  on  what  was  provided 
to  him.  His  genius  lay  In  asking  extraordinarily  good  use  of  the  human 
as  well  as  staterlal  resources  which  were  provided.  Vise  enough  to  know 
that  the  kind  of  change  he  sought  would  take  time,  he  ssade  good  use  of 
that  time  through  a  consistent ,  Insightful ,  and  orderly  program  of  action. 

in  his  description  of  the  1917-1918  performance  of  Admiral  william 
H.  Sims,  U.S.  Navy,  Professor  Hennlnger  gives  a  similar  example ,  except 
that  Admiral  Sims'  Influence  extended  deeply  Into  determining  the  kind  of 
resources  provided.  In  1916  the  Uni  ted  states  had  adopted  a  naval 
building  program  to  create  by  192 5  a  fleet  of  60  capital  ships. 
Mennlnger  points  out  that  upon  America's  entrance  Into  the  war,  the  Navy 
sent  Sims  to  London  to  determine  naval  requirements  and  eventually  to 
become  the  American  naval  commander  In  Europe.  The  admiral  quickly 
realized  that  German  submarines  were  the  greatest  threat  to  our  strategy 
and  recotmended  that  the  U.S.  concentrate  on  building  antisubmarine  craft 
and  merchant  shipping.  Although  other  naval  leaders  continued  to  push 
for  the  1916  program,  the  Administration  accepted  Slots'  recommendation 
and  postponed  capital  ship  construction. 

As  the  destroyers  and  antisubmarine  craft  arrived,  Sims  as 
operational  commander  deployed  and  employed  them  effectively  to  escort 
convoys  as  they  passed  through  the  most  dangerous  U-boat  zones.  In  this 
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c ase,  the  insight  and  execution  which  Jed  to  the  U.S.  Navy's  successful 
response  to  challenge  were  in  large  part  a  cooperative  accomplishment , 
shared  by  Sims  overseas  and  the  naval  establishment  in  the  United  States. 

The  accounts  in  these  volumes  suggest  that  success  in  meeting  the 
operational  and  tactical  challenge  demands  both  insight  and  execution. 
One  without  the  other  will  not  do.  For  example ,  Professor  Knox  describes 
how  Italy's  Army  Chief  of  Staff  in  1941  assessed  the  abilities  of  that 
Army's  Junior  officers .*  General  Roatta  underlined  their  deficiencies 
as  follows: 

1)  Insufficient  capacity  for  command  (lack  of 
authority  ...  ,  timidity  ...  ,  uncertainty  ...  ). 

2)  Inadequate  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  side  of 
weapons. 

3J  Limited  knowledge  of  small  unit  tactics. 

4)  Rudimentary  knowledge  of  comnunlcatlons 
equipment  and  organization . 

5 )  Insufficient  knowledge  of  how  to  read 
topographic  maps ,  and  little  understanding  of 
the  compass. 

6)  Insufficient  knowledge  of  field  fortifications. 

7 )  Inadequate  conditioning  for  long  marches. 

8)  Total  administrative  ignorance. 

Although ,  from  Professor  Knox's  account.  General  Roatta  may  have  deserved 
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an  "8"  or  ao  in  x..^lght,  the  institutional  actions  to  correct  the 
conditions  diagnosed  among  Its  junior  leaders  seems  to  have  been  little 
better  than  a  “3;“  consequently ,  the  Italian  Army  suffered  from 
Inadequate  Junior  officer  leadership  until  Its  1943  surrender. 

Likewise,  without  the  appropriate  Insight  --  that  la,  without  an 
Institution's  leadership  understanding  the  situation  confronting  the 
Institution  —  any  plan  of  action,  however  systematically  developed  and 
vigorously  carried  out,  will  succeed  only  by  accident  and  will  generally 
lead  to  disaster. 

Examples  of  lack  of  Insight  abound  In  these  volumes.  Perhaps  the 
classic  Is  that  of  the  leadership  of  the  French  Army  In  the  1919-1939 
period,  described  In  telling  fashion  by  Colonel  Doughty.*  Doughty's 
analysis  Is  devastating.  He  concludes  that,  although  between  the  wars 
' the  French  had  paid  close  attention  to  the  tactics,  organization, 
equipment,  and  training  of  their  forces,  . . .  France  failed  to  prepare  a 
military  force  as  effective  as  that  of  her  enemy' .  in  1939,  "France  was 
prepared  to  go  to  war  with  a  system  that  was  supremely  logical  and 
closely  coordinated  ...  ‘  However,  the  army  had  tragically  m come  up  with 
the  wrong  formula."  The  French  nation  perished  In  1940  because  Its 
military  leadership  In  1919-1939  performed  at  something  like  level  "2"  In 
Insight,  even  though  they  may  have  deserved  perhaps  an  "0"  In  the 
execution  of  the  action  plans  stemilng  from  that  faulty  Insight.  With 
great  efficiency.  Prance's  army  built  the  Haqlnot  line,  trained  Its 
Infantry  and  artillery  systematically  In  the  wrong  tactical  conceptions, 
and  prepared  tor  the  next  war  with  a  self  satisfied  assuredness  that  It 
possessed  all  the  answers. 
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In  this  full  period,  1914-194 5,  perhaps  the  most  stirring  success 
in  ’challenge  and  response '  on  the  part  of  a  major  operational  force  and 
by  the  home  base  that  generated  and  supported  it  is  that  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force's  Fighter  ccmaand.  From  1936  when  Britain  first  formed  Fighter 
Command  to  the  Battle  of  Britain  which  began  in  July  1940,  the  RAF 
created  a  fighting  organization  that  saved  the  British  people  and  nation 
from  Invasion. 

6 

Professor  Murray's  mention  of  this  performance  is  brief,  but 

other  sources  tell  the  full  story.7  The  scene  was  grim  Indeed  in  the 

mid-1930s .  Having  seized  power  in  1933,  Hitler  was  rearming  Germany  and 

building  a  mighty  air  force.  Pact ,  such  as  the  Japanese  bombing  of 

Shanghai  in  1932,  and  fiction  along  the  lines  of  a  series  of  novels 

predicting  catastrophic  air  attacks  had  combined  to  terrify  the  public. 

indeed,  near-panic  was  beginning  to  appear,  which  directly  contributed  to 

8 

British  appeasement  policy  of  1938. 

The  British  had  thus  far  neglected  air  defense;  they  had  built  the 
Royal  Air  Force  on  the  doctrine  that  ’ the  bomber  will  always  get 
through’.  The  founder  of  the  RAP,  Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  Sir 
John  Ttenchard ,  said  in  1923,  that  ’Fighter  defense  must  ...  be  kept  to 
the  smallest  possible  number  ...  in  a  sense  only  a  concession  to  the 
weakness  of  the  civilians,  who  would  demand  protection  ...’.  Prime 
Minister  Stanley  Baldwin  said  in  Parliament,  in  1932,  that  ’The  only 
defense  is  offence,  which  means  you  have  to  kill  more  women  and  children 
more  quickly  than  the  enemy  if  you  want  to  save  yourselves’ . 

Unprotected  by  a  fighter  force,  in  the  mid-1930s  the  British  Isles 
lay  open  and  exposed  to  air  attack.  Pit ty  years  later,  it  is  still 
instructive  to  study  how  a  ’small  number  of  dedicated  men’  from  1934 
through  1939,  managed  to  prepare  ’the  aircraft  and  the  air  force  that 
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would  be  required  for  modem  war’ .  Among  these  men  were  Lord  Swlnton, 
Secretary  of  state  for  Air,  1935-1938 ;  chief  of  Air  Staff  Sir  Edward 
Ellington,  1933-1937;  aircraft  designers  such  as  Reginald  Mitchell  at 
Supermarlne  and  Sydney  Cam  at  Hawkers;  and  scientists  such  as  H.T. 
Tlzard,  P.M.S.  Blackett,  and  A. A.  Watson-tfatt. 

Also  among  them  was  Air  Chief  Marshal  Hugh  C.T.  Dcwdlng ,  who  In 
1936  moved  from  his  position  as  research  and  development  chief  of  the  RAF 
to  take  coimand  of  the  newly  formed  Fighter  Command.  In  the  face  of 
strong  Institutional  opposition  within  the  RAF  Itself  to  air  defense,  his 
task  was  not  easy.  Yet,  In  November  1935  the  Hawker  Hurricane  made  Its 
first  test  flight.  TYte  Supermarlne  Spitfire' s  maiden  flight  came  four 
months  later.  These  two  superlative  fighters,  each  with  eight  wing- 
mounted  machine  guns,  went  quickly  Into  production.  Four  years  later,  in 
the  hands  of  RAF  pilots,  they  won  the  Battle  of  Britain. 

In  the  meantime .  under  the  cloak  of  deepest  secrecy,  British 
scientists  developed  radar,  an  Invention  that  revolutionized  the  conduct 
of  air  defense.  And  the  manner  of  Its  development  In  the  closest  harmony 
with  the  airmen  and  the  organizations  that  would  depend  on  It  reached  a 
standard  for  military-technical  cooperation  In  command  and  control 
systems  development  that  has  probably  not  been  equalled  since. 

In  this  mlleau,  Hugh  Dowdlng  established  Fighter  Comtand' s 
organization  and  concept  of  operations.  In  July  1940,  after  Dunkirk's 
evacuation  and  despite  the  loss  of  the  fighters  sent  unavailing  to  the 
continent.  Fighter  Command  stood  as  Britain's  sole  defense  against  the 
Luftwaffe .  Brilliantly  using  and  conserving  both  fighters  and  pilots, 
supported  by  a  maintenance  organization  that  performed  miracles  of 
aircraft  repair,  linked  by  contnunlcatlons  Installed  by  the  British  Post 
Office,  receiving  reports  from  radars  and  from  ground  observers  on 
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hilltops  and  rooftops  along  the  air  routes  Into  England  from  the 
Continent,  and  directing  the  battle  hour-by-hour  and  minute -by -minute 
from  control  centers  that  they  had  designed  and  built.  Deeding  and  his 
command  won  the  Battle  of  Britain . *  The  British  political -military  air 
establlslment;  especially  Dowdlng ,  his  staff ,  and  his  commanders , 
deserves  m10ms  In  both  Insight  and  execution. 

Notwithstanding  that  it  encompasses  the  base  that  generated  and 
supported  the  operational  forces  as  well  as  the  operational  forces 
thesuelves,  this  Plghter  Command  case  also  Illustrates  the  basic, 
fundamental  requirements  of  leadership. 

1)  Take  responsibility  for  the  cossaand. 

2)  Diagnose  the  situation  accurately  and  set  the  objective. 

3)  Develop  an  appropriate  action  plan. 

4)  Execute  the  plan  well,  adapting  to  conditions. 

However,  In  this  case  the  effort  was  a  collective  endeavor,  with 
severai  changes  in  key  personalities  over  a  five  or  six  year  period,  with 
no  identifiable  single  leader  either  in  charge  or  fully  accountable  for 
failure,  and  with  a  " rolling *  action  plan,  the  details  of  which  evolved 
as  the  situation  developed. 


*  tilth  displays  and  photographs,  the  Battle  of  Britain  exhlbtlon  at  the 
RAF  Museum  at  Hendon  In  northwest  London  vividly  tells  the  story.  The 
text  at  the  photograph  of  Hugh  Dowdlng  says.  In  effect ,  that  in  any  list, 
however  short,  of  military  men  of  whom  It  can  be  said  that  * he  saved  the 
nation ,"  Dowdlng' s  name  must  be  Included. 
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The  very  nature  of  large  military  Institutions ,  such  as  a  nation's 
army ,  or  navy,  or  air  force,  or  Its  armed  forces  as  a  whole,  makes  it 
difficult  to  have  anything  other  than  a  collective ,  or  shared,  responsi¬ 
bility.  Unlike  the  shaping  of  an  Infantry  battalion ,  or  combat  ship,  or 
fighter  squadron,  which  a  keen  commander  can  carry  out  effectively  in  a 
matter  of  months,  and  even  unlike  the  bringing  of  a  major  comoan d  to  a 
high  state  of  effectiveness  (as  Slim  did  In  Burma  over  a  two  to  three 
year  period! ,  the  Improvement  of  such  large  military  Institutions  as  a 
nation's  army,  or  navy,  or  air  force  Involves  a  veru  lone  period  of  time 
--  one  that  stretches  out  for  half  a  decade  or  more  and  includes  the 
terms  of  office  of  two  or  more  chiefs  of  staff. 


As  In  any  walk  of  life,  the  competence  of  a  military  organization 

Is  a  function  of  Its  leadership  from  the  top  down  to  the  bottom  of  Its 

chain  of  coimand.  Gay  Haimnerman  and  Richard  G.  Sheridan  have  given  us  a 

striking  example  of  the  significance  of  leadership  In  the  tatlcal 
9 

sphere.  They  compare  the  effectiveness  of  24  representative  divisions 
of  the  European  theater  In  World  War  II  --  twelve  German,  five  British, 
and  seven  American.  Using  comparative  techniques,  they  rate  these 
divisions  in  order  of  battlefield  effectiveness.  with  only  one 
exception,  the  88th  Infantry  Division  of  the  U.s.  Army,  the  first  ten 
divisions  are  German. 

In  their  study,  Haimnerman  and  Sheridan  investigate  why  the  88th 
Infantry  Division  was  such  an  exception  to  the  performance  of  the  other 
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American  and  British  units.  They  researched  such  /actors  as  the  quality 
of  manpower,  the  strength  of  the  division' s  cadre ,  the  division's 
stability ,  the  length  and  quality  of  training,  the  administrative  support 
provided  by  higher  headquarters ,  and  the  fashion  in  which  replacements 
were  Introduced  into  the  division  in  combat.  Bach  of  these  factors  had 
an  effect,  but  in  none  did  the  88th  Division  differ  in  any  significant 
fashion  from  the  other  Xsterlcan  divisions  studied  whose  performance  by  no 
means  matched  the  of  the  88th.  The  essential  difference  discovered  was 
the  aualltu  of  the  division’ s  top  leadership . 

In  scores  of  interviews  with  veterans  of  the  88th,  Hameerman  and 
Sheridan  sought  the  specific  characteristics  of  top  leadership.  What 
they  found  was 

strict  discipline,  courage,  aggressiveness,  personal 
presence  in  the  front  lines,  insistence  that  everu  lob 
be  carried  out  properly,  efforts  to  build  esprit  de 
corps,  prompt  relief  of  any  subordinate  who  could  not  or 
would  not  do  his  Job,  and  professional  competence.  In 
training,  strict  discipline  was  the  most  prominent 
characteristic;  in  combat,  courage  and  personal  presence 
in  the  front  lines  were  most  prominent  (emphasis  in  the 
original) 

The  study  provides  compelling  profiles  of  the  division  coimander ,  Major 
General  John  B.  Sloan,  the  assistant  division  coimnander  (and  later 
division  coimander)  Brigadier  General  Paul  W.  Kendall,  and  of  the  three 
regimental  conwnanders ,  Colonels  Joseph  B.  Crawford,  James  C.  Fry.  and 
Arthur  5.  Champerty . 
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To  conclude  that  "quality  of  leadership"  is  decisive  is  no  profound 
discovery.  Prom  time  immemorial .  and  around  the  world's  military  forces 
today,  we  know  that  superior  battalion,  squadron,  and  warship  coimnanders 
and  their  seniors  in  the  chain  of  contaand  can  take  ordinary  people  and 
produce  extraordinary  results.  Hhat  is  of  Interest  to  us  is  the  answer 
to  the  question:  "How  can  military  institutions  generate  leadership  at 
the  operational  and  tactical  levels  that  is  for  the  most  part,  and  in 
general,  superior ?'  One  cannot  rest  satl~*led  with  the  explanation  that 
Slim  was  an  exceptional  case,  or  that  the  88th  Infantry  Division  was  one 
of  a  kind.  Those  who  jure  responsible  for  generating  out  military  forces 
have  the  obligation  to  seek  such  standards  as  the  normal  level  of 
professional  mllltaru  performance. 

On  what  does  the  generation  of  such  a  quality  of  leadership 
depend?  How  do  those  who  govern  military  institutions  go  about  building 
in  peacetime  (and  in  war,  should  war  came)  a  pattern  of  highly  competent 

battle  leadership?  In  the  accounts  in  these  volumes.  Professors 

11  12 

Zlemke  and  Jessup  describe  the  methods  that  Josef  Stalin  used 
from  the  mld-1930s  through  the  end  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War.  Zlemke 
describes  how  Stalin  first  destroyed  the  Red  Army's  officer  corps  and 
then  rebuilt  it.  Believing  that  its  officers  represent  a  threat  to  him 
personally,  to  the  Party,  and  to  the  nation,  in  that  apparent  order, 
Stalin  carried  out  a  program  of  extermination  of  national  military 
leadership  unequalled  in  its  scope  and  ferocity  in  modern  times,  and 
perhaps  in  history.  In  1937-1938 ,  Stalin  saw  to  the  execution ,  exile,  or 
disappearance  of  the  chief  of  the  armed  forces  General  Staff ,  the 
coimnanders  of  the  ah  force  and  the  navy,  the  Inspectors  of  artillery  and 
armor,  13  of  IS  army  coimnanders,  57  of  8S  corps  commanders ,  11G  of  19 5 
division  coimnanders,  and  220  of  406  brigade  coimnanders.  In  all,  more 
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than  35 ,000  officers  were  liquidated  or  removed ,  a  number  that  Included 
90%  of  all  generals  and  80%  of  all  colonels. 

Having  destroyed  those  officers  who  shewed  anu  Independence  of 
thought  and  silenced  those  younger  officers  with  talent  who  might  not  toe 
the  mark.  Stalin  then  brought  to  high  level  command  and  staff  positions 
officers  who  were  more  remarkable  for  their  political  loyalties  than  for 
ability.  Rightly  enough.  Jessup  says  that  "Stalin's  greatest  skill  was 
In  terrorizing  those  around  him".  Although  Stalin's  purge  dealt  the  Red 
Army  a  body  blow .  Jessup  goes  on  to  say  that  "Even  so.  [Stalin' s]  ability 
to  select  highly  competent  personnel  to  direct  the  war  both  on  the 
batttlefleld  and  on  the  home  front  Is  a  tribute  to  his  leadership  ... 

This  was  "leadership"  of  the  most  ruthless  kind;  those  senior 
commanders  who  did  not  produce  satisfactory  results  on  the  battlefield 
were  done  away  with,  encouraging  a  kind  of  fear -driven  competence  on  the 
part  of  those  who  remained.  To  produce  the  necessary  Junior  officer 
leadership,  the  Soviet  Army  In  1942  Instituted  a  program  of  training 
officer  candidates  In  a  three  month  course  at  the  field  enemy  (later 
front)  level.  Zlemke  points  out  that: 

some  540,000  platoon  level  officers  were  produced  in 
this  manner.  Mid-course  In  the  war,  when  the  issue  of 
( national )  survival  became  less  Immediate,  officer 
training  was  extended  to  one  year  for  Infantry  officers 
and  18  months  for  specialists .  Although  these  officers, 
and  most  of  their  superiors,  were  generally  rated 
Inferior  to  their  German  counterparts ,  they  were 
obviously  successful  enough  and  were  In  large  enough 


numbers  to  win  the  war. 
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yin  the  war  the  Soviet  Union  did ,  with  a  herculean  ef/ort  at 
terrible  cost  which  among  other  accomplishments  produced  operational  and 
tactical  performance  at  a  *B*  level,  Mhat  this  1937-1945  experience  and 
the  forty  years  since  means  as  to  the  quality  of  soviet  officer 
leadership  from  top  to  2>ottom  today  may  be  uncertain ,  But  it  gives  no 
grounds  for  complacency . 

Mow,  let  us  take  a  look  at  Germany.  Under  the  personal  command  and 
under  the  strategic  and  Indeed  the  operational  direction  of  a  dictator 
equally  abhorrent  as  Stalin,  the  German  Army's  officer  corps  In  Uorld  Mar 
II  rendered  a  battlefield  performance  that  was.  In  general,  measurably 
superior  to  that  of  any  of  the  armies  with  which  It  fought. 

That  this  is  so  seems  no  longer  a  matter  of  dispute.  Me  have  the 
testimony  of  senior  comnanders  who  fought  the  Germans,  like  Field  Marshal 
Sir  Michael  Carver,  who  has  said  that: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Germans,  of  all  ranks,  were 
more  highly  professional  as  soldiers  than  the  British. 

Their  knowledge  and  practical  application  of  the  weapons 
available  to  them  was  In  almost  all  cases  superior  ...  . 

They  were  tough,  skillful,  determined,  and  well-disci¬ 
plined  soldiers  13 

Me  have  historians'  Judgments ,  Russell  F.  Melgley  among  others.  In  the 
epilogue  to  Bl  senhower ' s  Lieu  tenon ts .  Melgley  sums  up  his  comparison  of 
relative  military  performance  In  Europe  from  D-Day  In  1944  through  the 


end  of  the  war: 
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I  Pitted  against  the  German  army,  the  United  States  Army 

suffered  long  from  a  relative  absence  of  the  finely 
honed  professional  skill  of  the  Germans ,  officers  and 
men.  In  every  aspect  of  tactics  and  operations  ...  . 

[The  German  Army J  remained  qualitatively  superior  to  the 

I  Aster  lean  army,  formation  for  formation,  throughout  far 

f  too  many  months  of  the  American  army's  greatest 

i  .  14 

i  campaign . 

I  Trevor  N.  Dupuy,  in  his  Numbers .  Prediction ,  and  Hot  has  convinc¬ 

ingly  laid  out  measurable  evidence  of  German  superiority .**  Dupuy ‘ s 

l 

1  comprehensive  and  methodical  analysis  of  scores  of  division-level  actions 

n 

Ej  in  North  Africa,  Italy,  and  the  Western  front  from  the  Normandy  landings 

<4 

1  to  the  war's  end  has  established  a  twenty  to  thirty  percent  combat 

superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  whenever  they  faced  British  and 

^  American  troops  In  equal  numbers  —  meaning  that  roughly  80  German  troops 

h 

j  were  the  battle  equal  of  100  British  or  American.  This  German  battle- 

i  field  superiority  was  a  product  of,  on  the  whole,  superior  combat 

leadership  on  the  part  of  the  German  Army's  officer  corps.*6 

What  made  the  Germans  so  good?  One  can  simply  say  that  even  though 

i 

its  officer  corps  expanded  some  sixty  times  from  1934  to  1944,  the  German 
army  had  thoroughly  Indoctrinated  Its  officers  In  haw  to  fight  well,  and 
that  these  leaders  behaved  In  battle  as  they  had  been  trained. 

But  how  did  this  come  about ?  Professor  Foerster  writes  that  this 
behavior  "was  heavily  shaped  by  cultural  traditions  dating  back  to 

I  imperial  Germany."*'*  The  officer  corps  of  the  German  Army  In  1939-1945 

was  partially  the  product  of  a  tradition  of  battlefield  excellence 
reaching  back  to  the  early  1800s  when  Scharnhorst ,  Gnelsenau,  Clausewltz , 
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and  others  instituted  f undemental  reforms  in  the  Prussian  army.  In  turn , 
successive  generations  of  senior  Prussian  and  German  leadership 
perpetuated  those  reforms.  The  German  officers  in  the  field  In  1939-1945 
were  the  products  of  a  system  of  schooling  and  unit  training  that  for  a 
century  ,ad  developed  and  preached  a  consistent  doctrine  of  battlefield 
leadership ,  and  a  chain  of  cosmmd  that  uniformly  practiced  what  It 
preached . 

To  define  In  the  simplest  terms  the  essence  of  what  German  officers 
were  taught  and  what  they  practiced,  one  can  go  to  a  document  published 
In  1953  by  the  Historical  Division ,  Headquarters ,  United  States  Army, 
Europe  (USAREUR) .  In  1949,  the  U.S.  Army  had  published  a  new  edition 
of  its  field  Manual  100-5,  Field  Sen1'  Regulations ,  Operations .  This 
comprehensive  revision  of  its  basic  operational  doctrine  was  In  essence 
the  U.S.  Army's  description  of  its  way  of  fighting  based  both  on  its 
traditions  and  on  Its  world  War  II  experience.  The  USAREUR  Historical 
Division  gave  this  field  manual  to  a  panel  of  German  officers,  consisting 
of  Generaloberst  Franz  Haider*  and  four  generals  and  two  colonels 
selected  by  him.  The  Historical  Division  described  the  panel  as 
’distinguished  members  of  the  former  German  General  Staff  who  had  had 
extensive  experience  In  the  preparation  of  training  literature , 
particularly  that  dealing  with  tactical  doctrine,  and  who  had  proved 
their  worth  as  contaanders  In  combat*. 


* General  Haider  had  been  Chief  of  the  German  Army  General  staff  from  1938 
until  1942  when,  according  to  the  biographical  s urinary  In  the  USAFBUR 
text,  he  was  removed  by  Hitler  "eating  to  differences  of  opinion  on 
matters  of  strategy  and  ethics,  and  because  of  alleged  obstructionism' . 
In  July  1944,  the  day  after  the  attempt  on  Hitler's  life,  the  Gestapo 
arrested  Haider  and  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  war  In  prison. 
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Haider  and  his  fello w  officers  were  ashed  for  "a  critical  analysis 
and  evaluation ’  of  this  1949  version  of  PM100-S.  Their  1 56  page  report 
begins  by  describing  succinctly  the  ’  main  objectives  In  training  In 
leadership’  as  seen  by  the  German  army.  These  were: 

a)  A  great  capacity  for  Independent  action  on  all 
levels  of  conmand ; 

b)  Adherence  to  the  mission;  that  Is  a  moral  obligation 
to  act  at  all  Cines  in  the  spirit  of  the  assigned 
mission; 

c )  Avoidance  of  a  fixed  pattern  of  action; 

d)  The  ability  to  make  ’complete’ ,  that  Is  clear  and 
unambiguous  decisions  and ,  in  carrying  them  out,  to 
establish  a  definite  point  of  main  effort; 

e)  A  constant  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  men  and 

19 

the  conservation  of  their  combat  efficiency . 

Read  these  ten  lines.  Absorb  cnelr  meaning.  They  sum  up  almost  ever  thing 

there  Is  tc-  ;uy  ahcut  how  to  fight.  And  the  point  Is  that  this  Is  pot 

SlW-.Lu  ghat  the  German  field  manual  said:  this  Is  what  German  ofii< 
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tjenerall  4  did  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Among  other  trenchant  comments ,  the  Haider  report  has  this  to  sag 
about  the  US.  Army's  1949  version  of  PH  100-5: 

(Hjar  is  full  of  Imponderables  and  surprises.  Only  a 

comander  who  can  depend  on  his  own  Ingenuity  and  that 

of  his  nen  will  be  able  to  make  che  Improvisations 

dictated  by  the  moment  and  master  situations  not 
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described  In  the  manuals.  True,  In  order  to  do  this ,  he 

will  have  to  know  exactly  what  It  Is  he  wants  to  do  ...  . 

The  attempt  to  find  a  recipe  for  every  single  situation 

with  which  the  lower  echelons  may  be  confronted, 

occasionally  results  In  a  cut -and -dr led  * recipe"  far 

21 

more  detailed  than  is  needed. 

If  the  achievement  of  an  equivalent  level  of  skill  In  the  battle  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  American  Army  were  simply  a  matter  of  rewriting  the  doctrine, 
there  would  be  few  problems  —  but  to  bring  about  the  actual  application 
of  doctrine.  In  practice,  there's  the  rub. 

How  did  the  Germans  do  It?  One  commentator  argues  that  the  secret 
to  the  German  Army  officer  corps'  performance  was  not  a  matter  of  genetic 
superiority,  or  an  Inherently  superior  German  military  ability,  or  a 
product  of  German  culture,  but  rather  a  matter  of  Germany's  "more 

effective  military  Institutions’  In  particular  "the  Prussian  General 
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Staff ,  which  later  became  the  German  General  Staff” . 

We  should  examine  that  thesis.  Even  recognizing  that  for  more  than 
a  century  the  Prussian,  then  German,  officers  operated  within  the 
framework  of  a  Great  General  Staff,  we  need  to  ask  If  that  particular 
mechanism  is  the  only  way  today  to  bring  about  the  Institutionalizing  of 
operational  and  tactical  excellence  In  an  officer  corps,  and  In 
particular  In  the  American  officer  corps.  What  the  "German  General  Staff 
system"  provided  was.  In  essence,  the  following : 


1)  Very  high  standards  of  performance . 
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2)  A  school  system  which  with  historical  and  other 
study  and  thought  developed  and  fostered  the  spread 
of  those  standards ,  and  Indoctrinated  the  officer 
corps  with  what  those  standards  smant:  In  practice. 

3J  A  chain  of  command  which  understood  what  these 
standards  meant  and  saw  to  It  that  they  governed 
what  officers  did  In  units  and  on  staffs. 

4)  A  system  of  selection  for  responsible  positions 
which  Insured  that  those  selected  set  the  standards 
and  screened  out  those  who  did  not. 

Does  that  require  adopting  the  German  General  Staff  concept?  One  would 
think  not. 

Mow ,  for  a  troubling  aspect  of  the  1939-1945  German  performance. 

Professor  Foerster  writes  that ,  not  only  was  th *  German  army's  battle 

leadership  heavily  shaped  by  Its  Imperial  German  roots,  but  that  It  also 

derived  from  'the  amalgamation  of  National  Socialism  and  German  soldierly 
23 

tradition."  Foerster  (whose  opinion.  Incidentally,  of  Haider's 
ethics  Is  not  high )  says  that  *  ready  acceptance  of  [Hitler' a]  racial 
goals  by  the  military  <r-  1  most  of  the  officer  corps  should 

not  be  overlooked.'  >  ‘the  deep-seated  hosltlllty  to 

’Russian  bolshevism '  w>lch  permeated  the  officer  corps  throughout  the 
Weimar  period "  and  says  that  when  Hitler,  In  planning  the  attack  into 
Russia,  made  known  his  determination  "to  convert  the  Wehrmach t  Into  an 
Instrument  of  extermination  alongside  the  SS,  ...  [l]t  was  the 
Wehrmach t ' s  senior  officers  and  their  legal  advisers  who  cast  Hitler's 
Ideological  Intentions  Into  legally  valid  form."  In  Poerster' s  words, 
"Professionalism  and  Ideology  went  together  well 
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Later,  Foerater  quotes  Field  Marshal  von  Brauchltsch  saying  In  the 

winter  of  1940-1941  that;  ' there  could  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  about 

the  fact  that  the  training  of  the  soldier  to  a  determined  and  aggressive 

fighter  could  not  be  separated  from  a  lively  education  In  the  National 

Socialist  sense.’  Foerater  describes  how  the  German  company  coirmmder 

was  expected  not  simply  to  ' forge  the  company  as  a  compact  unit  and  both 

lead  the  Individual  man  into  and  keep  him  within  the  battle -community 

(Kampfoemeinschaft)  '  but  was  also  tasked  with  the  Ideological  training  of 

his  troops  toward  "an  emotional  ' Instinct "  of  the  Volkseemelnschaft ' a 
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needs  and  a  staunch  belief  In  the  Fuehrer . "  ( Vol ksaemelnschaft 

translates  roughly  Into  "people's  comaunlty"  and  connotes  the  sought-for 
comton  identity  of  the  German  people  and  their  Army.) 

It  Is  repugnant  to  think  that  Hitler's  evil  notions  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  high  quality  of  German  operational  and  tactical  performance 
In  1939-1945 .  But,  as  Professor  Foerater  writes,  ’ [djlfflcult  though  It 
Is  to  discuss  the  Ideological  bond  between  Hitler  and  the  military  within 
the  framework  of  ( military )  effectiveness  ...  ",  It  Is  necessary  to  do  so. 

Foerster' s  thesis  bears  on  fundamental  Issues  of  motivating  troops 
and  their  combat  leaders  in  battle.  Conduct  of  battle  Is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  "doctrine"  and  "training .’  Effective  unit  performance  In  this 
most  stressful  of  human  experiences  Is  above  all  a  matter  of  personal 
character  and  of  leadership  In  all  Its  distensions  and  intangibles . 

"Effective"  the  Nazi  motivation  method  for  the  German  Army  may  have 
been  --  and,  likewise,  effective  Stalin's  and  his  successors'  own  brands 
of  motivation  may  be  for  the  Red  Army.  While  we  must  be  aware  that  our 
opponents  may  well  utilize  such  methods  of  motivation  as  were  used  by 
Hitler  and  Stalin  in  World  War  II,  these  are  not  the  methods  for  the 
American  soldier.  The  challenge  for  Asterlca  Is  to  produce.  In  our  own 
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My,  battle  leadership  like  that  of  the  88th  Infantry  Division  --  as 
exemplified  by  Generals  Sloan  and  Kendall  and  Colonels  Crawford,  Fry ,  and 
Champeny  --  and  to  do  It  In  every  combat  formation. 


However,  for  superior  military  effectiveness  In  the  operational  eund 
tactical  realms ,  mill  Cary  forces  require  store  than  superior  troop 
leadership.  Also  needed  are  the  right  tools  for  war.  This  means: 


1)  Good  weapons  that  are  commensurate  with  the  need  and 
are  In  the  right  mix. 

2)  Having  those  weapons  In  the  hands  of  well  organized 
military  formations . 

3J  A  fighting  style  In  which  both  leaders  and  troops 
are  Indoctrinated  and  that  Is  right  for  the 
condl t Ions . 


The  desired  combination  is  this:  material  that  Is  right.;  organization 
that  la  right;  and  ways  of  operating  that  are  rigrht  --  all  for  the 
here -and -new  time  and  place  --  plus  superior  troop  leadership. 

These  studies  underline  that  the  combination  Is  rarely  achieved . 
For  example.  In  his  treatment  of  the  American  military  In  the  lnter-war 
years,  Professor  Spector  says  that  'a  general  appraisal  ...  tends  to 
suggest  that  the  Army  overemphasized  the  central  role  of  foot  Infantry 
and  neglected  the  role  of  tanks  and  mechanization;  that  the  Navy 
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overemphasized  the  big-gun  battleship  at  the  expense  of  aviation,  anti¬ 
submarine,  and  amphibious  warfare;  and  that  the  semi -autonomous  Army  Air 
Corps  tended  to  overemphasize  boobing  at  the  expense  of  air  defense  and 
ground  support  roles.  Only  the  Marine  Corps,  wi th  a  narrowly  defined 

mission,  totally  dependent  on  the  larger  services  for  support,  appears  to 
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have  emphasized  a  balanced  all -arms  approach  to  combat.  Professor 
Spector  might  have  gone  on  to  say  that  for  the  United  States  the  be  tween - 
the -wars  period  ended  with  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster.  Here,  the  audit  of 
war  revealed  the  most  fundamental  flaws  in  the  American  approach  to 
multiservice  operational  camtand  in  the  field. 

what  went  wrong ?  What  caused  things  to  turn  out  this  way,  in 
1919-1941 ,  in  the  American  operational  and  tactical  realms ?  And  what 
must  our  military  institutions  do  today  to  prevent  the  audit  of  war  at 
some  future  time  from  making  an  equally  damning  assessment?  Putting  it 
differently,  how  do  a  nation's  military  institutions  generate  the  right 
mix  of  people,  organizations ,  weaponry,  and  ways  of  operating?  Does  it 
Just  ’happen  that  way’?  Is  that  how  the  Roman  legions  came  about?  Or 
the  Royal  Havy  of  Lord  Nelson's  time?  Or  the  mobile  armies  of  Genghlz 
Khan?  No,  it's  not  "chance"  that  creates  superior  military  institutions 
and  their  forces,  but  men.  When  results  are  superior,  there  are  guiding 
hands.  when  results  are  inferior,  there  are  hands  that  should  have 
guided  but  did  not.  There  is  also  'process ,’  but  not  a  simple 
self -executing  process,  or  a  process  that  anyone  can  carry  out.  A  high 
order  of  institutional  and  individual  insight  --  coupled  with  plain, 
ordinary  efficiency  --  is  needed  for  successfully  carrying  out  the 
process . 

Today  the  Congress  by  law  has  assigned  the  responsibility  to 


organize ,  train,  and  equip’  effective  forces  to  the  four  services 


themselves  ( Army ,  Navy,  Air  Force ,  and  Marine  Corps )  under  the  three 
military  departments  (Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force).  For  bringing  the  four 
services  together  so  that  they  function  as  a  single  coordinated  team,  the 
responsibility  belongs  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  assisted  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  to  these  who  hold  unified  comsand  In  the  field .  Feu: 
store  complex  and  amorphous  than  leading  a  division  or  corps ,  this  process 
depends  on  collective  Institutional  action.  In  the  Aaterlcan  Army  today 
It  has  become  the  work  of  an  lsmense  multi-layered  mechanism  called 
• combat  developments ,"  with  processes  within  processes. 

To  a  degree,  the  mechanics  of  the  process  are  Important .  But 
concentrating  on  the  process  risks  losing  sight  of  the  substance .  And 
ordered  or  not,  guided  or  not,  the  process  takes  place  —  in  each  service 
and  In  their  multiservice  composites  wherever  they  may  be.  For  the 
enlightened  development  of  forces,  the  basic  sequence  Is  the  same  as  In 
field  comtand.  Someone ,  or  some  group  of  people,  has  to: 

1)  Take  responsibility 

2)  Diagnose  the  situation  accurately  and  sec  the 
objective 

3)  Develop  an  appropriate  action  plan 

4)  Execute  the  plan  well,  adapting  to  changing 

cl rcums t  ances 

Obviously ,  leadership  Is  linked  to  all  this.  Like  troop  leadership.  It 
Is  a  combination  of  Insight  and  execution  --  but  It  Is  exercised  at  the 
collective.  Institutional  level.  The  personal  Insight  and  executive 
ability  of  the  most  senior  officers  Is  the  decisive  component. 

Thus  It  was,  when  time  was  short  and  the  danger  great,  with  the 
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Soviet  Army  from  mld-1940  to  June  1941 .  In  June  1940  Hitler  had  just 

swept  Britain  frcm  the  continent  and  forced  France  to  her  knees.  The 

German  Blltzkrleo  had  been  awesome ;  Stalin  feared  that  the  USSR  would  be 

next.  But  in  the  winter  of  1939-1940 ,  fighting  the  Finns,  the  Soviet 

Army  had  shown  grave  weaknesses.  Professor  Zlemke  describes  how  Stalin. 

his  Communist  party  chieftains .  and  his  generals  played  for  time  and 

uroentl u  coped .  They  got  less  cine  than  they  wanted,  but  when  Germany 
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struck  In  June  1941  enough  had  been  done  to  prevent  total  disaster. 

The  usual  problem  Is  not  one  of  short-term  urgent  change  but  rather 
of  longer-range  evolution;  war.  although  always  possible,  is  usually  not 
lmalnent.  Here .  consistent  •* lse  leadership  must  be  exercised  over  a  long 
period  of  tine.  These  histories  Indicate  that  this  process  was  difficult 
enough  forty  to  seventy  years  ago.  How  much  more  demanding  It  is  in  this 
age  of  nuclear  weapons  and  microchips,  smart  missiles  and  spacecraft, 
night  vision  and  robotics,  not  to  mention  'low  Intensity  conflict .'  The 
very  range  and  complexities  of  combat  that  are  open  to  our  current 
military  forces  suggest  that  the  future  wars  that  we  fight  may  well  not 
be  the  war  for  which  we  have  prepared.  And  we  will  have  to  adapt  to  the 
real  conditions .  not  to  what  we  had  expected  to  find. 


In  this  essay,  we  have  looked  at  the  operational  and  tactical 


distensions  of  military  Institutions  In  three  levels: 


1)  The  level  of  the  fighting  formation  —  the  U.S.  88th 
Infantry  Division,  for  example,  and  Its  division  and 
regimental  comoanders . 

2)  The  level  of  the  major  force  —  Field  Marshal  Slim 
In  Burma,  and  Air  Marshal  Deeding  of  the  Fighter 
Command . 

3 )  The  level  of  the  higher  military  Inal  tut  Ion  --  the 
German  and  Soviet  armies,  and  the  American  military 
services . 

In  all  three .  me  have  said  that  leadership  Is  Indispensable  to  superior 
performance.  And.  In  all  three,  we  have  said  that  an  essential  component 
of  leadership  Is  insight:  understanding  the  situation. 

Insight  might  be  highly  personal  at  the  level  of  the  division  or 
even  at  the  major  force.  Insight  will  of  necessity  be  collective,  or 
Institutional .  at  the  level  of  a  nation's  services  and  often  with  a  major 
force  such  as  Fighter  Command .  Since  I  have  emphasized  ' Insight permit 
me  to  Introduce  here  a  personal  aside.  In  January  1972 .  as  I  left 
Vietnam  for  the  third  and  last  time,  I  wrote  the  required  tour-end  report 
for  senior  officers .  It  had  this  to  say  about  'the  need  for  Insight': 

All  Coo  often  insight  Is  gained  too  late,  and 
through  adverse  experience.  I  believe  that  great  costs 
could  have  been  saved  In  the  Vietnam  experience  If  our 
Individual  and  collective  Insight  had  been  better  as 
things  were  developing  ...  . 

...  Intellect  alone  does  not  guarantee  Insight. 
Soldierly  virtues  such  as  Integrity,  courage ,  loyalty. 
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and  steadfastness  ate  valuable  Indeed .  but  they  ate 
often  not  accompanied  by  Insight.  Insight  cooes  from  a 
willing  openness  to  a  variety  of  stimuli .  from 
Intellectual  curiosity,  from  observation  and  reflection, 
from  continuous  evaluation  and  testing,  from 
conversations  and  discussions ,  from  review  of 
assumptions,  from  listening  to  the  views  of  outsiders, 
and  from  the  Indispensable  Ingredient  of  humility  ...  . 

...  while  Insight  Is  the  secret  of  good  general¬ 
ship  In  any  situation,  it  is  even  aore  a  requirement 
among  the  Intangibles ,  nuances,  and  obscurities  of  a 
situation  like  Vietnam.  Certainly  the  responsible 
officer  must  be  a  man  of  decision,  willing  to  settle  on 
a  course  of  action  and  to  follow  It  through.  But  the 
reflective,  testing,  and  tentative  manner  In  which 
Insight  Is  sought  does  not  mean  lndeclslveness.  It 
simply  raises  the  likelihood  that  the  decided  course  of 

action  will  be  successful ,  because  it  is  In  harmony  with 
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the  real  situation  that  exists. 

In  his  recent  book  on  Vietnam,  Ger&ral  Bruce  Palmer.  Jr.,  U.S. 
Army,  Retired,  has  described  how  the  United  States  could  have  ' done 
things  differently  ...  ‘In  ‘probably  ...  a  more  feasible  alternative'  to 
the  war  of  attrition  that  American  forces  pursued.  Palmer  writes  that  we 
should  have  used  America/?  troops  only  In  the  northernmost  part  of  South 
Vietnam.  We  should  have  deployed  them  (with  South  Vietnamese  and  South 
Korean  divisions^  along  the  17th  parallel's  demilitarized  zone  and  Into 
Laos,  blocking  the  Ho  Chi  Hlnh  trail  so  as  to  cut  off  overland 
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infiltration  of  support  from  /forth  Vietnam.  And  we  should  have  relied  on 

the  Vietnamese  civil  authorities ,  armed  forces ,  and  militia  —  with  U.S. 

advice  and  assistance  --  to  take  care  of  the  pacification  of  their  own 
29 

countryside. 

These  retrospective  insights  of  General  Palmer  were  available  in 

196 5.  To  some,  they  were  evident  at  that  time;  I  was  one  of  that 

number.  In  2964-2965,  I  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  student  at  the  National 

War  College.  I  had  Just  returned  from  a  year  as  a  division  advisor  in 

Vietnam' s  Delta,  where  my  tour  had  convinced  me  that  the  Vietnamese 

countryside  was  no  place  for  American  troops ,  and  that,  if  we  could 

stifle  outside  support  to  the  Insurgents,  the  Vietnamese  could,  with  our 

help,  master  the  processes  of  regaining  the  countryside  from  the  Vletcong. 

My  experiences  had  also  convinced  me  that  It  was  essential  to 

stifle  the  Infiltration  of  outside  support.  During  my  student  year,  I 

amde  an  analysis  of  14  Insurgencies  since  World  War  II,  seven  of  them 
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successful  and  seven  unsuccessful.  Prom  this  study  I  offered  the 
following  principle: 

In  order  for  a  counterinsurgency  to  succeed,  there  must 
be  both  an  internal  effort  substantially  superior  to 
that  of  the  Insurgents,  and  an  effective  restriction  of 
(or  an  absence  of)  external  support  to  the  Insurgents. 

Neither  action  alone  Is  sufficient  to  success.  Both  are 
necessary . 

Furthermore,  I  wrote  that: 
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Revolutionary  war  being  a  social,  rather  than  a 
physical,  phenomenon,  there  may  he  exceptions  to  this 
general  principle.  However,  this  examination  of  14 
cases  Indicates  that  a  defender  against  Insurgency  would 
disregard  the  general  principle  stated  above  only  at 
very  substantial  risk  to  his  eventual  success. 

On  file  today  in  the  National  War  College  library,  still  classified 

Top  Secret  because  It  quotes  J CS  documents.  Is  my  2965  student  research 
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paper.  It  recommends ,  In  essence,  the  strategy  and  operational 

employment  described  by  General  Palmer  above,  and  for  the  sdune  reasons. 
So.  correct  Insights  at  the  time  are  not  all  that  hard;  even  lieutenant 
colonels  can  have  them.  The  problem  Is  how  to  arrange  the  nature  of 
American  military  Institutions  so  that  the  senior  generals  In  charge  of 
affairs  will  arrive  at  correct  Insights  --  and,  having  so  arrived,  will 
possess  the  skills  to  affect  the  systematic  effort  for  which  those 
Insights  call.  And  one  must  recognize  that  the  obstacles  to  Insight  are 
many.  one's  own  propaganda;  accepting  the  conventional  wisdom; 
superficial  thinking;  blindness  to  reality;  self-satisfaction; 
compl acency ;  arrogance . 

Professor  Boyd  describes  some  of  these  characteristics  and  the 
consequences  for  the  Japanese  Navy  In  .  1919-1941 .  He  notes  the 
mfleet-versus -fleet  duel *  mind-set  of  the  Japanese  Navy  In  1919-1941  that 
derived  from  that  Navy's  successes  around  the  turn  of  the  century .  He 
cites  " the  vested  Interests  of  most  tradltlon-mlnded  admirals'  and  says 
that,  *  ...  in  the  areas  of  convoy  escort  and  ASH,  the  Japanese  Navy 
became  a  victim  of  Its  previous  rigid  thinking .  *  He  then  writes  that  a 


high  price  would  be  paid  (for  this  rlgldltyj  for  during  the  Second  Nor  Id 


five  percent  ( 1,314  vessels,  5.3  million  tons )  of  all  Japanese  naval  and 
merchant  vessels  lost  ...  .*33 

Doughty  describes  what  happened  In  France,  1919-1940:  the 

Inexorable  logic  once  certain  assumptions  were  made,  yet  the  failure  to 
objectively  examine  those  assumptions;  the  fixation  on  *-otal  mobilization 
as  the  only  response;  the  fundamental  ad  sunders  tending  Jie  kind  of  war 

for  which  Germany  was  preparing;  the  ml sconceptl on  of  the  role  of  armor 
and  of  stovetsent  In  war;  a  fixed  1  stage  of  haw  the  war-  would  go;  the 
stifling  effect  of  senior  officer  self-satisfaction .  Sven  to  the  time  of 
the  German  attack  in  May  1940 ,  the  French,  and  the  world,  saw  the  French 
Army  as  a  formidable  ad  11  tar  y  force.  ret  It  was  hollow ,  In  decay 

within.  The  consequence  was  the  defeat  of  France  In  less  than  six  weeks. 

Obstacles  to  execution  are  equally  abundant:  inefficiency;  poor 
organization;  vested  Interests;  lack  of  resources;  lack  of  Interest;  lack 
of  determination;  laziness;  acceptance  of  the  status  quo.  3och  Italy  and 
Britain  between  the  wars  provide  examples  of  the  difficulties  of 
* execution ,m  assuming  that  the  Insights  were  present  (which  they  were,  to 

degrr- ■') .  For  Britain,  there  were  the  pervasive  horror  of  the  Great 
Uar ,  the  demands  of  Imperial  defense,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 

political  leaaership  to  spend  money  on  military  forces.  For  Italy,  there 
was,  among  other  factors,  sheer  and  complete  Ineptitude  in  the  management 
of  resources  and  manpower. 

As  to  Vietnam,  General  Palmer  foul's  the  Insight  cf  senior  American 
military  leaders  in  the  1960s,  and  in  farrlcular  the  collective  Insights 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Nitari.  v.  with  superior  Insight,  the 
execution  would  have  been  adequate  Is  another  question .  At  least  there 
would  havo  been  a  chance  for  success. 
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Our  histories  tell  us  that  --  whether  it  be  through  lack  of 
insight ,  or  of  execution ,  or  of  both  --  the  consequence.  In  sum ,  is 
Military  folly  and  failure.  In  the  Vietnam  case,  a  riveting  memorial  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Hall  in  Hashing  ton,  bearing  the  names  of  some  58,000 
Americans  who  deserved  better  of  their  military  lnstltulons  symbolizes 
the  consequences.  The  consequence  has  also  been  a  legacy  of  distrust  of 
national  leadership  in  matters  military,  not  to  speak  of  a  society  which 
has  yet  to  recover  from  Its  psychic  wounds. 


How  to  arrange  our  American  military  Institutions  so  that  they  meet 
the  imperatives  at  the  operational  and  tactical  levels  --so  that  they  do 
not  fall  when  put  to  the  test  but  rather  succeed?  The  primary  answer, 
above  all:  Those  who  are  responsible  for  our  military  lnsltutlons  have 
to  concentrate  on  developing  leadership  of  the  right  kind.  This  Is 
self-evident;  ' leadership *  should  be  on  objective .  But  not  self-evident 
Is  the  'kind'  of  leadership  --  or  how  to  go  about  assuring  superior 
leadership  of  that  kind. 

The  American  military  must  develop  Its  own  standards .  but  it  could 
do  worse  than  to  start  with  those  listed  by  General  Haider  and  cited 
earlier  In  this  essay: 

a )  A  gr-yat  capacity  for  Independent  action  on  all 
levels  of  command. 
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b)  Adherence  to  the  mission;  that  Is  a  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  act  at  ill  times  in  the  spirit  of  the 
assigned  miss) 

cl  Avoldarire  of  a  fixed  pattern  of  action. 

% 

The  ability  to  make  ’complete’ .  that  is  clear  and 
unambiguous  decisions  and ,  in  carrying  them  out,  to 
establish  a  definite  point  of  stain  effort. 

el  A  constant  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  men  and 
the  conservation  of  their  combat  efficiency 

Then  ways  must  be  found  to  bring  about  conditions  that  produce  the 
desired  quality  of  operational  and  tactical  leadership.  Ue  neither  need 
nor  want  to  reproduce  the  German  General  Staff  system,  and  we  must  insist 
on  a  for  higher  performance  by  our  /military  in  the  political  and 
strategic  realms.  But  *e  /sight  best  begin  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  system  that  produced  generations  of  superior  German  performance  on 
the  field  of  battle: 

1 )  Veru  hi  oh  standards  of  performance . 

2)  A  school  system  which  with  historical  and  other 
study  and  thought  developed  and  fostered  the  spread 
of  those  standards ,  and  indoctrinated  the  officer 
corps  with  what  those  standards  zneant  in  practice. 

3)  A  chain  of  command  which  understood  what  these 
standards  meant  and  saw  to  it  that  they  governed 
what  officers  did  in  units  and  on  staffs. 

4)  A  sustem  of  selection  for  responsible  positions 


which  Insured  that  those  selected  /set  the  standards 
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and  screened  out  those  who  did  not. 

The  fundamental  Issue  is:  What  kind  of  leadership  Is  our  high 
command  Interested  In?  The  top  military  echelon  of  each  of  our  military 
Institutions  (each  service  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff )  must  decide  the 
kind  of  leadership  it  wants  and  the  basic  standards  of  acceptable 
performance.  Then  all  subordinate  Institutions  must  fall  In  line  -- 
field  contoands  and  schools  alike  —  Co  fos ter  development  of  that  kind  of 
leadership,  and  to  ensure  that  those  selected  for  responsible  positions 
meet  those  standards.  The  schools  especial lu  must  be  positive  Influences 
for  excellence.  Indeed ,  they  are  the  critical  component  of  the  second 
essential:  an  lnslght-produclng  climate  that  encoui  igea  --  and  derive? 

from  --  open,  honest,  and  reflective  thought. 

This  cannot  be  thought  that  generals  and  admirals  generate  arid 

prescribe  from  the  top  down.  This  Is  thought  that  also,  even  mostly, 

comes  up  from  below  —  stimulated  by  the  experience  and  Intellectual 

effort  that  officers  go  through  In  the  field  and  by  their  research  and 

thought  In  schools.  Among  other  duties,  the  duty  of  generals  Is  to 
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observe,  to  think,  and  to  11s ten .  even  to  majors  and  colonels.  Break 
down  the  compartments  —  wherever  they  exist  --  of  service  parochialism, 
of  ’turf,'  of  hierarchical  layering.  Let  insight  evolve  from  an 
atmosphere  of  open,  shared  thought. 

1  cannot  speak  of  the  other  services,  but  I  have  com  to  know  the 
Army  rather  well.  Somehow,  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  our  Army 
has  developed  a  habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of  fads.  Buzzwords  have 
become  a  substitute  for  thought.  The  buzzword  of  the  1960s  was  ' counter  - 
Insurgency'  --  which  as  our  Vietnam  experience  proved  we  completely 
failed  to  understand .  We  have  also  become  a  ’process-oriented’  Army,  In 
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which  the  ‘process'  stay  well  be  followed  but  the  * product '  --  formed 

without  the  essential  Ingredient  of  Insight  —  turns  out  to  be  self- 
evidently  deficient.  How  else,  otir  :r  than  following  a  process  without 
Insight,  can  one  e.plaln  the  Army's  arri.lng  In  19d2  at  a  ' Division  86" 
which  amounted  to  more  than  20.000  men  (a  product  . a  ter  corrected  at 
considerable  travail)?  How  else  can  one  explain  the  G3  { operations) 
section  of  a  light  (light,  mind  you)  infantry  division  which  today  has  a 
strength  of  36  people  --  two  or  three  times  the  operations  section  of 
Romsel ' s  Afrlka  Korps  —  at  a  Cine  when  a  favor  1  te  buzzword  Is 
Auftraastaktlk?  How  else,  other  than  through  process -orientation  with¬ 
out  Institutional  Insight,  can  one  explain  the  production  in  the  last 
dozen  years  of  more  field  man  als  on  operations  and  tactics  than  the 
troops  can  possibly  read ,  including  three  different  versions  of  the 
* capstone  manual."  Field  Manual  100-5 .  that  Is  supposed  to  be  the  basis 
for  them  all?  How  else  can  one  explain  a  pervasive  obsession  with 
hardware -oriented  "command  and  control  systems'  based  on  stereotyped 
perceptions  of  how  coimanders  make  and  execute  decisions  in  battle  -- 
systems  that  leave  out  the  all-important  human  element  —  the  commander 
himself  and  his  true  operational  style? 

Insight  also  stems  from  honest  audits.  In  the  absence  of  the  audit 
of  war.  Whatever  Ideas  emerge  from  the  process  for  developing  forces  and 
their  w*ys  of  fighting ,  the  composite  must  be  tested  and  subjected  to  an 
experience  that  closely  resembles  that  of  war.  An  honest  audit  of 
current  and  programed  systems  tor  comnand  and  control  of  multiservice 
fori  'S  would  reveal  them  compartmented ,  data-clogged ,  slew,  and 
vulnerable.  Hays  are  emerging  for  achieving  an  honest  audit.  with 
Intelligently  designed  computer  support,  we  should  be  able  to  provide 
cossnandets  and  staffs  as  well  as  their  coamunlcatlona  links  a  practical 
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experience  In  the  conduct  of  warfare.  The  moat  telling  leaaona  are  those 
of  experience ,  of  history  In  which  one  has  actually  participated.  Such 
simulations  for  commanders,  of  warefare,  can  let  them  experience 
"military  history  written  In  advance." 

Plnallyj  there  Is  plain ,  ordinary  efflclencu .  essential  for 
converting  Insight  into  concrete  results.  One  major  step  toward 
efficiency  would  he  to  cut  back  drastically  on  the  bloated ,  yet  still 
' overworked ,'  headquarters  In  the  Pentagon  and  in  stateside  provider 
coasaands,  and  to  find  the  time  to  address  the  real  business  of  preparing 
for  war.  It  does  not  take  an  imnense  doctrinal  and  combat  developments 
establishment  to  generate  superior  Insight.  Indeed ,  such  ai. 
establishment  suffocates  Insight.  Better  to  do  away  with  half  of  it  or 
more,  and  let  an  open,  enlightened,  research -oriented  —  as  well  as 
Instruction-oriented  --  school  system  and  the  open  participation  of 
multiservice  field  commanders  come  up  with  the  Insights.  Nor  does  It 
take  an  Immense  materiel  establishment  to  convert  the  products  of 
American  Industry  Into  weapons  and  other  gear  to  be  used  by  troops.  In 
this  vein,  we  could  do  worse  than  to  adopt  the  recommendations  emerging 
from  the  Packard  Commission. 


In  1986  the  military  institutions  of  the  United  States  will  begin  a 
process  of  fundamental  change.  It  la  clear  that  the  Congress  will  pass, 
and  that  the  President  will  sign,  legislation  which  will  not  only  permit 
and  encourage  the  development  of  multiservice  professional  expertise  but 
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which  will  mandate  Its  aumlfestatlon  In  the  Joint  staff ,  in  the  Joint 
schools  and  colleges ,  and  In  the  unified  contends. 

The  new  Institutional  alignment,  which  will  establish  a  Deputy 

Chairman  of  the  JCS,  second  in  rank  to  the  Chairman,  and  which  will  make 

the  Joint  Staff  responsible  directly  to  the  Chairman,  will  hopefully  stake 

possible  the  emergence  of  responsible ,  objective.  Independent,  coherent. 

continuing ,  responsive  isultiservice  military  thought.  A  key  feature  of 

this  new  environment  will  be  that  unified  coimanders  will  have  authority 

and  Influence,  and  the  means  to  exercise  that  authority  and  Influence. 

This  will  realign,  in  favor  of  the  commands,  the  relationships  between 

those  who  employ  the  forces  and  the  Services  which  provide  them.  In 

doing  so,  it  can  among  other  effects  bring  efficiencies  In  the  evolution 

of  command  and  control  systems  and  make  possible  the  achievement  for 

multiservice  cossnanders  of  an  insight  of  twenty  years  ago:  "The  major 

problem  today  in  the  design  of  a  command  and  control  system  Is  hew  to 
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bring  the  cossnander  end  staff  Into  the  decision-making  process." 

In  1958  (yes,  1958)  the  Army's  Chief  Signal  Officer  wrote: 

On  the  battlefield  of  1962,  tactical  consnanders  will 
have  Increased  cosssand  control  of  their  firepower  and 
mobility  through  new  communications  and  automation .  The 
battle  group  commander  will  be  able  to  use  a  small, 

BKfblle  computer  and  associated  parts  of  the  automatic 
data  processing  system  to  calculate  enemy  concentrations 
...  collate  Intelligence,  calculate  march  tables,  and 
perform  other  tasks  ...  Automatic  data  processing 
equipment  at  division  level  will  consist  of  data 
recording  and  storage  devices  and  smal 1 -capacl ty  mobile 
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computers  ...  .  Data  Introduced  In  the  division  system 

will  be  transmitted  to  the  mobile  computers  through  the 

Area  Communications  System.  This  data  will  help  the 

various  commanders  review  the  situation;  It  will  help 

them  analyze  the  probable  results  of  various  courses  of 

action  (both  friendly  and  hostile )  and  thus  will 

expedite  decisions .  The  equipment  will  also  be  used  to 

compile  essential  reports  —  dally  personnel  sutmarles, 

requisitions  by  units,  strength  reports ,  projections  on 

a  schedule  basis  —  the  mass  and  unwieldy  flow  of  which 

have  always  been  a  problem  to  combat  echelons. 

Similarly ,  the  Intelligence  staff  will  be  able  to  obtain 
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current  Information  more  quickly. 

Only  now  is  General  O'Connell's  quarter-century-old  concept  about 
to  come  to  pass.  But  it  Is  being  realized  In  a  data-clogged ,  hardware- 
oriented  form  which  fails  to  take  Into  account  the  essentials  of 
operational  style.  This  In  turn  stems  from  lack  of  Institutional  Insight 
as  to  how  to  match  technology  with  the  commander' s  operational  style  and , 
then,  how  to  place  that  technology  Into  the  field. 

Almost  fifty  years  ago,  Hugh  Dowdlng  and  his  Plghter  Command, 
working  with  P.H.S.  Blackett,  R.A.  Watson-tiatt,  and  others  and  the 
miracle  of  radar,  showed  us  how  to  marry,  with  great  speed  and 
efficiency,  technology  and  operational  style.  If  our  military 
Institutions  had  but  possessed  In  the  1960s  and  1970s  the  sense  of 
history  and  the  Insight  to  see  how  to  do  Hugh  Dowdlng' s  equivalent  In  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  how  different  things  would  be  today.  But  they  did  not 
see  it  then,  nor  do  they  seem  to  see  it  now. 


On*  can  hope  that,  as  the  military  institutional  reforms  to  be 
legislated  are  carried  out  over  the  next  few  years ,  the  matters  of 
leadership ,  of  a  climate  which  fosters  Insight,  and  of  efficiency  will 
receive  from  the  senior  military  professionals  in  positions  of 
responsibility  the  emphasis  which  Is  their  due.  One  can  hope  t hat.  In 
their  wisdom  tow/ucd  the  achievement  of  insight ,  those  senior  military 
professionals  will  unleash  the  creative  thought  and  energies  of  their 
(especially  the  joint)  schools  and  colleges,  toward  an  understanding  of 
the  lessons  of  the  past  and  the  meaning  of  these  lessons  for  the  present 
—  and  that  they  will  Involve  the  operational  commanders  themselves. 

The  twenty-one  authors  of  these  histories  have  given  us  a  good  deal 
to  think  about.  Mow  It  is  up  to  the  senior  American  military  leadership 
to  present  the  American  people  with  the  combination  of  execution  and 
Insight  that  nations  have  the  right  to  demand  from  their  military 
Institutions  but  which  they  have  rarely  gotten.  If  they  do  not,  future 
historians  will  Judge  them  deficient  when  their  product  Is  audited  by  the 
test  of  war,  and  the  results  of  that  audit  may  be  even  more  disastrous 


than  was  the  Vietnam  Mar. 
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THE  POLITICAL  AMD  STRATEGIC 


DIMENSIONS  OP  MILITARY  EFFECTIVENESS 


Russell  P.  Uelgloy 
Temple  University 


Mar  in  the  twentieth  century  is  no  longer  the  extension  of  politics 
by  other  means.*  tt  is  doubtful  whether  the  aphorism  affirming  that 
war  is  such  an  extension  of  politics  was  ever  true  enough  to  warrant  the 
frequency  with  which  it  has  been  repeated.  Mar  once  begun  has  always 
tended  to  generate  a  politics  of  Its  own:  to  create  its  own  momentum,  to 
render  obsolete  the  political  purposes  for  which  it  was  undertaken,  to 
erect  its  own  political  imperatives .  In  the  twentieth  century ,  as  the 
present  collection  of  essays  attests,  the  hypertrophy  of  war  through 
war's  assuming  global  dimensions  and  almost  unlimited  destructiveness  has 
led  most  emphatically  to  the  emergence  of  war  not  as  the  servant  but  as 
the  master  of  politics. 

Twentieth-century  warfare  sets  its  own  purposes.  A  war  begun  co 
quarantine  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  against  the  seditious  activities 
of  little  Serbia  among  the  empire's  Slavic  populations  generates  so  much 
military  and  political  momentum  that  it  cannot  end  until  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  have  been  sc  completely  defeated  or  exhausted  that  four 
centuries  of  European  political  hegemony  over  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
ended.  A  war  precipitated  by  American  economic  sanctions  intended  to 
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punish  Japan  for  her  mill  vary  occupation  of  a  remote  corner  of  southeast 
Asia  leads  to  the  shadowing  of  the  globe  by  the  threat  of  nuclear 
destruction. 

In  rxxnsequence  of  this  assumption  by  war  of  its  own  momentum  and 
purposes,  the  questions  to  which  the  papers  In  this  collection  have 
addressed  themselves  regarding  the  political ,  strategic ,  operational ,  and 
tactical  effectiveness  of  armed  forces  have  become  Increasingly  difficult 
to  answer.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  skill  and  Insights  of  the  writers  of 
the  papers  that  they  have  produced  nevertheless  a  series  of  essays  to 
which  students  of  military  organization  will  turn  for  reference  during 
many  years  to  come.  But  to  answer  the  question  whether  an  Institution  Is 
effective,  we  must  first  ask  the  further  question:  effective  In  pursuit 
of  what  purposes ?  And  to  try  to  measure  the  various  dimensions  of  the 
effectiveness  of  armed  forces  Involves,  because  of  the  self -generated 
momentum  of  modern  war,  a  measurement  of  effectiveness  In  relation  to  a 
continual  kaleidoscopic  shifting  of  purposes.  Measuring  effectiveness 
becomes  almost  Impossible  when  the  goals  to  be  effected  are  Incorrigibly 
protean. 

Questions  about  the  political ,  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical 
effectiveness  of  armed  forces  could  be  dealt  with  much  more  satisfact¬ 
orily  If  we  were  considering  Buzopean  warfare  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  before  the  French  Revolution.  Then  war  was  waged  within  a  state 
system  In  which  the  members  of  the  system  shared  sufficient  common 
political  and  social  values  that  they  could  usually  limit  the  purposes  of 
war  --  they  could  usually  curb  war's  tendency  to  create  purposes  of  Its 
own  -■■  by  mutual  understanding.  in  particular,  the  monarchs  who  guided 
the  prlnclpai  members  of  the  state  system  could  usually  agree  that  war 
should  never  become  so  unlimited  that  It  might  threaten  to  topple  any  of 
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I  their  number  from  his  throne;  if  one  of  them  were  toppled ,  aiJ  would  be 

In  danger.  (The  determination  of  Prussia's  enemies ,  particularly  Russia 
§  and  Austria ,  to  destroy  that  state's  great-power  status  In  the  Seven 

m  Years  War  is  a  partial  exception  to  these  generalizations . )  usually,  all 
*  the  eighteenth-century  powers  could  feel  secure  In  the  knowledge  that 

I  while  rivals  might  seek  territorial  gains,  fortress  acquisitions ,  or 
marriage  alliances  at  each  other's  expense,  none  would  pursue  another' s 
1  complete  downfall . 

_  The  twentieth  century's  loss  of  this  mutual  understanding  about  the 

™  limitation  of  the  alms  of  war  Is  Illustrated  by  nearly  every  paper  at 

B  hand,  perhaps  most  notably  Paul  M.  Kennedy' s  ' Britain  1:,  the  First  World 

War.‘  Although  Great  Britain  has  been  less  addicted  to  the  more  extrava- 
k  gant  war  alms  of  our  century  than  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  great  pcwers 
—  Increasing  awareness  of  the  relative  modesty  of  her  resources  reln- 
B  forcing  a  tradition  of  political  moderation  --  the  British  government 

■  decided  In  World  War  I,  as  Professor  Kennedy  shows,  that  British  security 

depended  on  containing  German  power  In  Europe  --  hut  with  the  corollary 
B  that  it  was  difficult  to  envisage  how  the  German  capacity  to  upset  the 

European  balance  could  be  contained  without  a  virtually  total  defeat  of 
I  Germany.  At  the  least.  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  must  be  able  to 

A  defeat  Germany  completely  enough  to  permit  Intervention  within  Germany 

after  the  war  In  order  to  democratize  the  regime.  The  sense  of  conwnunlty 
I  and  mutual  forbearance  that  had  characterized  the  European  states  In  the 
eighteenth  century  had  eroded  almost  completely  even  In  Britain  by 
H  1914-1918 .  And  In  two  critical  respects,  the  British  experience  In  the 

a  First  World  War  went  on  to  demonstrate  how  the  loss  of  limitations  upon 

*/u. rpose  In  war  has  also  eroded  away  the  criteria  for  measuring  the 
I  effectiveness  of  military  forces. 
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In  the  first  place,  as  Professor  Kennedy  goes  on  to  remark,  the 
total  defeat  of  Germany  probably  never  offered  Great  Britain  Che  measure 
of  security  she  sought  from  it,  no  more  in  1918  when  so  complete  a  defeat 
was  not  attained  than  in  194 5  when  it  was.  The  total  defeat  of  Germany 
always  Implied  the  creation  of  a  power  vacuum  in  central  Europe  that 
would  be  likely  to  invite  the  advance  of  dangers  from  Russia  not  much  if 
any  less  threatening  than  those  that  Germany  might  pose.  The 
policymakers  who  guided  eighteenth-century  wars  had  usually  recognized 
that  the  total  defeat  of  one's  enemy  is  all  too  likely  to  redound  upon 
oneself ;  somehow,  by  the  early  twentieth  century  even  Great  Britain  had 
lost  much  of  this  Insight. 

in  the  second  place,  Britain's  guest  for  the  total  defeat  of 
Germany  undercut  the  effectiveness  of  the  British  armed  forces  by 
imposing  upon  them  strategic ,  operational,  and  tactical  demands  beyond 
any  they  could  well  afford  to  meet.  The  guest  for  the  total  defeat  of 
Germany  assured  the  prolongation  of  deadlock  on  the  Western  Front.  If 
total  German  defeat  were  the  object  of  British  policy,  then  strategy, 
operations,  and  tactics  had  to  seek  the  destruction  of  the  German  Army, 
nothing  less  would  bring  about  Germany's  complete  defeat.  And  the  only 
way  to  pursue  the  destruction  of  the  German  Army  In  1914-1918  was  to 
engage  It  In  a  war  of  attrition  on  the  Western  Front. 

In  fact ,  I  believe  that  the  Inordinate  ambitiousness  of  British  war 
policy  In  1914-1918  locked  the  British  Into  the  slaughterhouse  of  the 
Western  Front  more  Inextricably  than  Professor  Kennedy  concedes.  He 
argues  that  the  real  Issue  In  British  policy  during  World  War  I  was  not 
the  degree  to  which  the  military  leaders  could  Influence  policymakers  to 
seek  militarily  logical  national  goals  --  one  of  the  fundamental  Issues 
to  which  these  papers  are  to  address  themselves  —  but  rather  the  degree 
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to  which  Che  policymakers  could  Influence  the  military  to  pursue 
strategic  goals  by  practicable  means.  Unfortunately  for  the  British, 
there  was  no  truly  practicable  means  of  pursuing  the  strategic  --  and 
policy  —  goal  of  the  virtually  total  defeat  of  Germany.  The  only 
available  means  was  to  fight  on  the  Western  Front ,  a  means  that  Professor 
Kennedy  among  many  others  shows  was  ultimately  Impracticable  In  that  the 
costs  were  hugely  disproportionate  to  the  policy  objectives . 

Altogether ,  there  was  no  way  in  which  the  British  armed  forces  In 
World  War  1  could  be  politically,  strategically ,  operationally .  and 
tactically  effective .  as  long  as  the  policy  goal  was  the  destruction  of 
German  power.  Politically ,  the  pursuit  of  this  goal  Imposed  strains  on 
British  economic  resources  and  social  cohesion  that  undermined  not  only 
Great  Britain's  very  status  as  a  world  power  --  to  enhance  which  the 
British  thought  they  were  fighting  --  but  the  deepest  well-being  of 
British  society,  the  social  contract  Itself.  Strategically ,  the  pursuit 
of  total  victory  left  no  escape  from  concentrating  the  British  Empire's 
principal  military  effort  on  the  Western  Front,  to  try  to  destroy  the 
German  Army.  Operationally ,  the  concentration  on  the  Western  Front  left 
no  alternative  to  the  Somme,  Passchendaele,  and  similar  offensives. 
Since  between  the  late  simmer  of  1914  and  the  spring  of  1918  the  Germans 
would  net  take  upon  themselves  offensive  operations  against  the  British, 
London's  goals  left  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  Initiative  that  the 
Germans  eschewed.  Tactically ,  Britain's  policy  and  the  corollury  of  the 
Western  Front  strategy  left  no  alternative  to  costly  Infantry  assaults , 
because  the  military  technology  of  the  time  offered  no  substitute  for 
hurling  human  bodies  against  the  enemy's  barbed  wire,  machlng  guns,  and 


artillery . 
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This  lack  of  tactical  options  given  the  political ,  strategic ,  and 
operational  Imprisonment  of  the  army  on  the  Western  Front  has  to  be 
underlined.  The  tanks  of  the  era  broke  down  too  readily  to  be  a  decisive 
weapon.  As  various  of  the  papers  addressing  themselves  to  World  War  I 
tactics  indicate ,  It  is  doubtful  that  the  infiltration  tactics  employed 
by  the  Germans  In  their  1918  offensives  could  have  appreciably  changed 
the  outcome  If  the  British  and  French  had  Introduced  such  tactics  in 
their  own ,  earlier  offensives.  Infiltration  tactics  might  have  bought 
somewhat  store  ground  at  somewhat  less  cost;  against  a  still -vigorous  and 
skillful  German  army ,  they  would  not  have  been  likely  In  191S,  1916 ,  or 
1917  to  have  overturned  the  strategic  and  operational  balance. 

T„*r  other  papers  on  the  atajor  belligerents  who  fought  throughout 
the  First  world  war ,  certainJy  Douglas  porch's  on  the  French  military  and 
Holger  H.  Herwlg's  on  the  Germans ,  point  to  the  same  conclusions.  The 
earlier  European  sense  of  mutual  Interests  shared  by  all  the  powers  had 
so  broken  down ,  and  all  the  Continental  powers  except  Italy  pursued 
policies  so  ambitious ,  that  political ,  strategic,  operational,  and 
tactical  effectiveness  of  armed  forces  In  service  of  governmental  policy 
was  all  but  Impossible .  Policy  demanded  the  payment  of  military  prices 
so  high  In  the  exhaustion  of  manpower  and  resources  that  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  armed  forces  was  bound  to  be  disastrously  eroded,  if  not 
nearly  destroyed .  The  Issue  was  not  the  degree  to  which  policymakers 
could  Influence  the  military  to  seek  strategic  goals  by  practicable 
means,  because  no  practicable  means  could  achieve  the  desired  goals. 

To  be  sure,  the  sillltary  themselves  had  all  too  consistently 
abdicated  their  responsibility  to  Influence  policymakers  to  establish 
militarily  attainable  national  goals.  All  too  consistently ,  the  military 
conspired  In  setting  up  policy  goals  in  guest  of  which  no  strategic , 
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operational,  and  tactical  means  could  be  truly  practicable  or  effective. 
The  conduct  of  the  German  military  leaders  In  resisting  such  efforts  as 
Reich  Chancellor  Theobald  von  Bethmann  Hoi 1  we g  Initiated  toward  a 
compromise  peace.  Insisting  Instead  that  some  such  operational  means  as 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare  could  produce  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Reich's  enemies,  offers  the  most  conspicuous  case  In  point. 

If  the  armed  forces  of  any  of  the  major  world  war  I  belligerents 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  others.  In  fact,  for  superior 
effectiveness  according  to  any  of  the  criteria  at  hand.  It  might  well  be 
the  often-maligned  French.  With  many  of  the  richest  industrial  depart¬ 
ments  of  their  country  occupied  by  the  enemy  throughout  most  of  the  war, 
the  French  had  less  choice  than  the  Germans  or  the  British  about  the 
extent  of  their  war  ^...  -s .  They  could  not  very  well  settle  for  less  than 
the  enemy's  complere  evacuation  of  their  northeastern  departments  If 
France  were  to  remain  a  great  power.  They  had  little  choice  also  but  to 
insist  on  the  restoration  of  the  full  Independence  of  Belgium.  Given 
these  conditions ,  they  could  scarcely  pursue  any  strategy  except  that  of 
breaking  the  deadlock  on  the  Western  Front,  or  any  operations  or  tactics 
except  those  that  offered  a  hope  of  contributing  to  that  end.  As  Douglas 
Porch  Indicates,  however.  In  operational  and  tactical  matters  the  French 
were  at  least  marginally  more  innovative  and  flexible  than  the  British. 
Once  Henri  Philippe  Petaln,  general  de  division  ( eventually  general 
d'armee  and  marechal  de  France )  rose  to  the  coimand  of  their  army,  his 
operational  scheme  of  limited,  local  attacks  and  his  waiting  for  more 
tanks  and  for  .  the  Americans  were  appropriate  adjustments  to  the 


circumstances . 
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If  Prance,  often  maligned  for  mi  Jitary  ineffectiveness  in  the  Great 

War  --  the  shadows  of  1870-1871  and  1940  no  doubt  distorting  our 

perceptions  of  1914-1918  —  emerges  relatively  creditably  from  a 

comparison  with  the  other  principal  World  war  I  belligerents .  Hoi  get  H . 

Herwlg  In  contrast  leaves  the  German  reputation  for  exceptional  military 

effectiveness  in  tatters  as  far  as  the  Great  war  Is  concerned .  Professor 

Herwlg's  paper  Is  a  salutary  corrective  to  recent  tendencies  among 

American  military  historians  to  make  the  Prussian  and  German  armies  after 

1866  appear  as  veritable  superarmies .  Perhaps  less  acutely  needed,  but 

also  useful,  is  Professor  Herwlg's  corrective  to  any  lingering  scholarly 

remnants  of  Samuel  P.  Huntington's  depiction  In  The  Soldier  and  the  State 

of  Prussian -German  political -military  organization  as  an  Ideal  type  of 

2 

civilian  control  of  the  military. 

Out  of  a  tangled  web  of  Interlocking  civil  and  military 
Institutions  calculated  not  to  foster  but  to  frustrate  civilian  control . 
and  indeed  to  prevent  any  reasonable  civil -military  conwsunlcatlon  and 
understanding  as  well,  came  General obers t  Alfred  Graf  von  Schllef fen's 
famous  plan  that  shaped  at  the  outset  German  participation  In  the  First 
World  War.  Schllef  fen  as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  and  therefore  chief 
adviser  to  the  Imperial  Supreme  Commander  had  devised  an  operational  plan 
that  was  Inconsistent  with  both  the  policy  and  the  strategic  Interests  of 
the  German  Empire  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  logistical  and  tactical 
capabilities  of  the  German  Army  on  the  other.  As  for  policy,  while 
Bethmann  Hollweg  knew  about  the  plan  before  the  war  began,  its  nature  was 
never  adequately  comunlcated  to  the  political  authorities;  In  it  the 
Army  unilaterally  developed  a  scheme  that  was  almost  certain  to  add  Great 
Britain  to  the  list  of  Germany' s  adversaries  in  a  war  against  Prance  and 
Russia,  and  that  would  also  be  detrimental  to  the  defense  of  Germany's 
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principal  ally ,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Dual  Monarchy,  whose  officials  were 
also  Inadequately  Informed.  As  for  strategy,  the  Schlleffen  Plan  failed 
to  take  appropriate  account  of  the  Russian  threat  either  to  Germany 
herself  or  to  Austria-Hungary .  As  for  the  logistical  and  tactical 
capabilities  of  the  German  Army,  the  plan  practically  assured  an  advance 
that  would  outrun  the  limited  transport  facilities  of  the  Army  beyond 
railheads  --  outrunning  particularly  the  capacities  of  the  Army's  limited 
truck  transport  —  and  thus  assured  also  a  tactical  crisis  when  the  Army 
would  have  to  fight  a  climactic  battle  for  Paris  at  the  very  time  when 
Its  logistics  were  stretched  to  the  breaking  point. 

The  response  of  the  German  military  leadership  after  the  failure  of 
the  Schlleffen  Plan  in  1914  had  left  the  war  deadlocked  was  also  even 
less  conducive  to  military  effectiveness  than  the  French  response  to  the 
same  situation  of  deadlock.  The  muddled  German  constitutional  arrange¬ 
ments  for  civil -military  relations  permitted  the  Supreme  Headquetrters  of 
the  Army  (Oberste  Heeres lei  tuna)  In  effect  to  take  control  of  the  whole 
government  of  the  empire,  practically  besieged  by  opponents  on  the  west, 
east,  end  south.  This  military  usurpation  stultified  German  political 
life,  with  the  further  effect  of  stifling  the  efforts  of  BeVummn  Hollweg 
and  other  politicians  to  find  a  negotiated  peace.  The  absolute  supremacy 
of  OHL  also  discouraged  operational  and  tactical  flexibility  within  the 
Army  by  establishing  an  overly  centralized  control  In  which  almost 
nothing  could  be  done  without  reference  to  Supreme  Headquarters . 

Nevertheless ,  It  remains  not  without  some  reason  that  military 
historians  have  tended  to  regard  the  German  Army  as  the  most  effective  in 
the  world  operationally  and  tactically  from  the  campaign  of  its 
predecessor  Prussian  army  against  Austria  In  1866  to  the  downfall  of 
FQhrer  Adolf  Hitler's  Germany  In  1945 .  In  spite  of  the  crazy-quilt 
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complexity  of  the  German  Empire's  military  organization ,  and  In  spite  of 
the  flams  in  German  military  performance  during  World  Mar  I  so  clearly 
delineated  by  Professor  Herwig,  the  German  Army  also  displayed  In  Uorld 
Mar  I  various  noteworthy  operational  and  tactical  virtues  --  some  of 
them,  also  enumerated  by  Professor  Herwig ,  were  the  artillery  reforms 
that  culminated  in  the  Introduction  of  the  creeping  barrage,  and 
Increasingly  flexible  infantry  assault  tactics  that  culminated  In  the 
appearance  of  Infiltration  tactics.  The  modern  German  Army  also 
developed  an  unparalleled  measure  of  unit  cohesion  than  enabled  Its 
constituent  elements  to  survive  under  brutal  casualties  and  to  rebuild 
themselves  with  phenomenal  speed  and  effectiveness  should  only  a  cadre  of 
cosmdssloned  and  noncomnlssloned  officers  survive  some  especially  costly 
encounter . 

Mot  the  least  of  the  contributions  of  Professor  Herwig' s  critically 
analytical  paper,  however.  Is  Its  stress  on  the  ways  In  which  even  the 
salient  virtues  of  the  German  Army  contributed  to  Its  undoing  In  the 
First  World  War.  Particularly ,  the  very  tactical  strengths  of  the  Army 
helped  shape  the  climactic  1918  offensives  In  such  a  way  that  they 
unsystematically  exploited  tactical  advantages  wherever  those  advantages 
might  appear,  without  Imposing  on  the  offensives  an  operational  or 
strategic  coherence.  which  made  probable  ultimate  failure  become 
lnevitrd>le  failure. 

This  climactic  German  failure  of  letting  tactics  control  strategy 
was  not  completely  different ,  however,  from  the  methods  of  generalship 
for  which  I  have  praised  General  Petaln.  He,  too,  let  tactical 
considerations  dictate  his  operational  and  strategic  designs,  albeit  with 
a  caution  and  a  fundamental  realism  and  rationality  that  the  German 
cotmanders  of  1918  lacked.  The  significance  of  this  ascendancy  of 
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tactics  ever  operations  and  strategy  returns  us ,  however,  to  the  main 
t bread  of  our  argument .  it  was  surely  an  evidence  of  the  extension  of 
policy  goals  beyond  anything  that  strategy  or  operations  could  hope  to 
grasp  that  military  cotmanders  felt  obliged  to  concentrate  on  tactics  and 
technique.  At  least  a  creeping  barrage  by  the  artillery  or  infiitration 
tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Infantry  might  produce  a  reward  on  the 
battlefield  proportionate  to  the  effort  that  went  into  them:  a  small 
reward ,  calculated  In  Incremental  advantages  In  reducing  casualties  or 
capturing  narrow  patches  of  terrain ,  but  nevertheless  a  kind  of  success 
at  a  time  when  policy ,  strategy ,  and  operations  all  sought  goals  the 
pursuit  of  which  had  degenerated  Into  bloody  futility. 

The  participation  of  Japan  In  the  First  World  War ,  outlined  by  Ian 
Nish,  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  major  European 
powers.  The  reason  for  the  contrast  lies  of  course  In  the  limited  nature 
of  the  objectives  of  that  nation-state  and  also  of  Its  armed  forces. 
Seeking  principally  to  capitalize  on  Europe's  troubles  to  acquire 
territory  and  Influence  previously  held  by  the  Buropean  powers  In  the  Far 
Bast ,  Japan  felt  no  need  to  resort  to  strategic ,  operational,  or  tactical 
means  disproportionate  to  the  objectives  sought.  At  the  same  time,  the 
armed  forces  of  Japan  possessed  uncoimonly  effective  means  of  securing 
political  acceptance  of  their  desires  In  terms  of  budgets  and  force 
structure  In  the  constitutional  right  of  direct  access  to  the  Emperor  and 
through  the  extraconstitutional  Institution  of  the  Genro  and  the  custom 
that  the  war  and  navy  ministers  must  be  appointed  respectively  from  among 
generals  and  admirals  on  the  active  list.  While  Professor  Wish  suggests 
that  these  arrangements  did  not  result  In  so  much  harmony  and  cooperation 
between  the  civil  and  military  branches  of  government  as  other  historians 
have  sometimes  thought ,  nevertheless  clvll-mllltary  tensions  were 
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stoderated  because  the  vital  interests  of  the  nation  were  not  directly  at 
stake.  There  could  be  and  were  tensions  within  the  Japanese  military, 
such  as  Professor  Hlsh' s  example  of  disagreements  over  whether  a  naval 
squadron  should  be  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  some  naval  officers 
themselves  questioning  the  worth  of  this  deployment  In  terms  of  the  naval 
experience  it  might  Impart  or  the  prestige  and  Influence  it  might  buy. 
But  again,  no  vital  national  Interests  were  threatened,  and  the  military 
organizations  of  the  country  were  not  hard  pressed  to  pursue  effectively 
such  limited  objectlvt  .  Jr.:  n  sought  in  the  Great  Mar. 

Italy,  as  portx  je*  >_  John  Gooch,  may  also  represent  an  exception 
to  the  succumbing  of  *  rid  Mar  I  powers  to  Inordinate  ambitions.  But 
the  exceptional  aspects  of  Italy's  participation  In  the  war  must  be 

viewed  In  the  light  of  Italian  weakness.  Italy  was  certainly  the  least 
of  the  great  powers ;  behind  her  facade  of  great  power  status  she  was  In 
fact  an  underdeveloped  country.  Therefore.  even  the  pursuit  of 

relatively  modest  goals  could  impose  upon  Italy  strains  more  severe  than 

the  prizes  were  worth. 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardlnla-Pledinont  to 
become  the  nucleus  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Italy  had  been  one  of 

continual  use  of  opportunely  timed  war  to  take  advantage  of  various 
distractions  vexing  the  greater  powers  and  thereby  to  win  sometimes 
remarkably  large  gains  at  moderate  expense.  In  World  War  I,  Italy  hoped 
to  repeat  this  pattern.  She  waited  to  enter  the  war  until  she  could 
Judge  whether  Austria-Hungary  or  Prance,  both  of  whom  possessed  territory 
chat  she  coveted,  seemed  to  offer  the  more  likely  prospect  of  collapse 
and  easy  territoriai  harvest.  In  192S,  Italian  politicians  calculated 
that  the  better  prospects  lay  In  attacking  Austria;  Prance's  weaknesses, 
aggravated  by  unlimited  war,  could  be  exploited  later.  The  Italian 
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perception  of  Austria's  vulnerability  was  partly  but  not  entirely  wrong . 
Italy  entered  upon  a  more  difficult  and  expensive  war  tban  she  would  have 
wished  for ,  but  eventually  the  multinational  Danublan  Empire  did 
collapse,  whereupon  Italy  eventually  captured  some  of  her  expected 
spoils.  Including  the  Trentlno  and  the  city  of  Trieste  along  with  mud}  of 
the  rest  of  the  Istrlan  peninsula.  (The  city  of  Flume,  Initially 
established  by  the  Treaty  of  St-Germaln  as  part  of  the  Free  State  of 
Flume,  gravitated  to  Italy  later,  under  the  Treaty  of  Rome  of  January  27, 
1924,  which  divided  the  Free  State  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia . )  In 
balance,  however,  the  grueling  campaigns  that  Italy  had  to  fight  In  the 
Alps  before  the  death-throes  overtook  Austria-Hungary ,  and  especially  the 
humll  *lng  Italian  defeat  at  Caporetto  beginning  October  24,  1917,  added 
up  to  losses  and  suffering  disproportionate  by  almost  any  reckoning  to 
the  prizes  eventual 1 y  reaped. 

Part  of  the  cost  consisted  of  the  weakening  of  Italian 
parliamentary  government  to  permit  the  Imposition  of  the  Fascist 
dictatorship  of  1 1  Puce  Benito  Mussolini  during  1922-1923 .  In  this 
perspective,  the  Italian  experience  In  World  War  I  suggests  that  when  the 
policy  goals  of  one's  allies  and  enemies  have  grown  Inordinate ,  It  Is 
almost  Impossible  to  extricate  oneself  from  the  consequent  Inefficacy  of 
either  strategy,  operations,  or  tactics  In  quest  of  those  goals,  no 
matter  how  limited  one's  own  objectives.  Only  a  power  remote  from  the 
main  theater  of  action,  such  as  Japan,  could  avoid  being  drawn  Into  the 
general  calamity  that  follows  when  the  principal  powers  of  rival 
belligerent  coalitions  reach  for  war  alms  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
strategy,  operations ,  or  tactics  to  attain  at  reasonable  cost. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  aspect  of  Italy's  participation  In  the 
First  World  War,  however,  was  not  that  the  kingdom  was  sucked  Into  a 
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staelstrctm  In  which  crafty  calculations  of  prizes  and  prices  ceased  to  be 
relevant  to  the  circumstances  at  hand,  but  that  the  underdeveloped 
Italian  state  contrived  to  fight  with  as  much  operational  and  tactical 
effoctl venest,  as  It  did.  Cf  yalderlng  the  stringent  limitations  of 
Italian  resources.  It  was  no  small  feat  merely  to  maintain  an  army  with 
any  respectable  operational  and  tactical  capacity  whatever  through  three 
years  of  combat  In  an  Alpine  arena  of  nlghtjimrlsh  logistics  and  yet  more 
nightmarish  living  conditions  for  the  troops.  Merely  sustaining  the 
endless  battles  of  the  Isonzo  manifested  no  small  operational  and 
tactical  effectiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Army.  It  was  an 
achievement  that  could  scarcely  have  been  predicted  before  the  war 
began.  It  was  an  achievement  suggesting  that  the  Itallem  Army  had 
contrived  to  develop  a  strength,  cohesion,  and  resilience  superior  to 
those  of  the  state  it  served.  Military  organizations  are  often  said  to 
be  reflections  of  the  societies  that  create  them.  While  necessarily  true 
In  large  measure,  this  axiom  is  not  true  In  any  simple  way.  The  Italian 
Army  of  World  War  I  transcended  to  an  Impressive  extent  the  weaknesses  of 
the  Italian  state. 

Of  course,  the  Italians  were  mostly  fighting  the  armies  of  decadent 
Austria-Hungary ,  but  the  Italian  achievement  Is  aj  Impressive  as  it  Is 
because  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army  rose  to  a  similar  transcendence.  It 
fought  World  War  I  with  considerably  more  operational  and  tactical 
effectlvene'-^  and  especially  with  a  greater  endurance  than  the  rickety 
condition  of  the  multinational  Hapsburg  empire  would  have  led  almost  any 
observer  In  1914  to  predict.  Like  the  Italian  Army,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Imperial  and  Royal  Army  of  World  War  I  was  no  mere  reflection  of  the 
society  it  served,  but  an  entity  able  to  rise  above  at  least  some  of  the 
weaknesses  of  that  society.  Much  the  same  kind  of  statement  might  be 
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made  about  t he  Russian  army  In  the  same  war ,  as  It  might  be  made  about 
the  Confederate  States  Army  In  another  war.  During  the  last  phases  of 
the  American  civil  war ,  it  had  been  not  the  Confederate  States  government 
that  sustained  the  army  but  the  army  that  sustained  the  government.  In 
the  papers  at  hand,  the  Italian  and  Russian  armies  of  World  war  I  can  be 
seen  as  having  come  close  enough  to  doing  the  same  thing.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  of  John  Gooch  and  David  R.  Jones  4t  least  hint  at  a  variant  of 
military  effectiveness  that  goes  beyond  the  usual  dimensions  suggested  by 
the  Introduction  to  these  essays.  Armed  forces  can  sometimes  attain 
lives  of  their  own  separate  from  and  more  vigorous  than  the  lives  of  the 
states  and  societies  that  first  nurtured  them. 

Like  Japan  and  unlike  Italy,  the  United  States  In  World  War  I  was 
fortunately  remote  from  the  center  of  the  maelstrom,  and  therefore  not 
necessarily  susceptible  to  being  drawn  willy-nilly  Into  the  maw  of  policy 
cotmltments  exceeding  any  practicable  attainments  of  strategy, 
operations,  and  tactics.  The  experience  of  the  United  States,  as 
presented  by  Timothy  K.  Wenninger  and  followed  by  Ronald  H.  Spec  tor  to 
1939,  was  Indeed  not  so  different  from  that  of  Japan,  as  a  cursory 
reading  of  the  papers  might  at  first  suggest.  It  is  true  that  because 
the  United  States  In  1917-1918  pursued  Immensely  more  ambitious  policy 
objectives  than  Japan,  and  because  this  pursuit  demanded  an  abrupt 
shifting  of  political  and  strategic  gears,  the  military  organizations  of 
the  United  States  did  not  function  In  World  War  I  with  the  smooth- 
runnlng,  unhurried  effectiveness  of  the  Japanese  forces.  In  spite  of  the 
confusions  of  abrupt  and  rapid  mobilization,  however,  and  In  spite  of  the 
Inability  of  the  American  forces  during  the  short  span  April  6,  1917  - 
Wov ember  11,  1918  to  attain  all  their  goals  In  acquiring  matirlel  and  In 
meeting  operational  and  tactical  objectives ,  the  total  picture  Is  one  of 
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extraordinarily  effective  redirecting  of  the  national  energies  from 
peaceful  to  military  purposes.  And  In  spite  of  the  Americans'  ostensible 
dedication  to  policy  goals  so  extravagantly  ambitious  as  ending  all  wars 
and  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy ,  distance  and  belated  entry 
prevented  these  goals  from  devouring  all  strategic,  operational,  and 
tactical  effectiveness .  The  costs  of  the  war  to  the  United  States  were 
not  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  Increase  in  American  Influence  and 
diplomatic  power  that  caste  out  of  the  participation,  and  the  costs  would 
have  been  still  store  worth  paying  If  the  United  States  had  employed  its 
enhanced  Influence  and  power  more  wisely  In  furthering  Its  national 
interests . 

Of  course,  there  Is  a  contra. t  between  America  and  Japan  also  in 
Professor  Spec  tor ' s  depiction  of  the  abrupt  American  reversion  to 
military  Inactivity  after  1919.  The  American  armed  forces  enjoyed 
nothing  like  the  ability  of  their  Japanese  counterparts  to  shape  the 
policies  of  the  civil  government  In  peacetime,  and  soon  after  the  First 
World  war  the  American  forces  again  became  objects  of  neglect,  when  the 
prospect  of  a  second  American  Involvement  In  global  war  emerged  at  the 
end  of  the  1930s,  the  American  military  would  have  to  undergo  a  second 
rapid  shifting  of  gears,  almost  as  abrupt  and  Jarring  as  In  1917-1918. 
Wevertheless ,  from  1917  onward  the  effectiveness  of  the  American  armed 
forces  In  relation  to  policy  goals  seems  reasonably  high. 

In  particular,  we  do  not  find  underlying  Wenninger' s  and  Spector's 
periods  In  United  States  military  history  those  unthinking  antimilitary 
attitudes  and  that  wanton  Indifference  to  the  needs  of  military 
preparedness  with  which  historians  within  the  armed  forces  have  often 
charged  the  presidents  and  the  Congress.  After  all,  small  and 
inexpensive  military  organizations  fitted  rational ly  Into  American 
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national  policy  through  almost  all  of  the  country's  history  until  1939 
and  were  also  consistent  with  the  Inherent  geographic  security  of  the 
United  States  against  all  foreign  military  threats  to  Its  vital 

Interests .  There  was  no  need  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  or  large 
portions  of  the  national  energy  on  military  preparedness  because  the 
United  States .  even  more  than  Japan,  had  no  really  vital  Interests  to 
advance  or  protect  militarily  In  the  First  World  War  or  In  the  twenty 
years  that  followed.  Even  to  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  American 
continental  homeland  was  secure  against  any  substantial  external  military 
danger.  If  anything,  the  moat  glaring  example  of  Ineffectiveness 

displayed  In  American  military  history  up  to  1939  involved  not  the 

strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  difficulties  attendant  upon  rapid 
mobilization  and  abrupt  consul  tment  to  Europe  in  1917-1918 ,  but  rather  the 
political  lnefflcacy  of  the  civil  government's  forcing  such  activities 
upon  the  military  organization  when  national  Interests  demanded  nothing 
of  the  sort.  No  vital  foreign-policy  objective  required  large-scale 
American  Intervention  In  the  battles  In  Prance  In  1917-1918 ;  the  absence 
of  any  such  vital  Interests  did  much  to  encourage  resorting  to 
Irrational,  unattainable  war  alma  whose  pursuit  made  matters  worse  by 
Impeding  the  nation's  understanding  that,  once  it  was  consnltted  to 

joining  In  the  war.  the  way  was  at  least  open  toward  modest  gains  In 
Influence  and  relative  power  that  might  have  been  capitalized  If  they  had 
been  better  understood. 

In  any  event,  contrary  to  the  hoary  historical  myth  of  an 
antimilitary  American,  the  American  civil  government  never  consistently 
denied  Its  military  organizations  the  means  to  fulfill  with  reasonable 
effectiveness  the  responsibilities  demanded  of  them.  When  American 
policy  made  its  dubious  plunge  Into  Europe  In  1917-1918 ,  the  armed  forces 
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were  granted  Just  about  all  that  was  possible  of  the  resources  they 
needed  to  attain  limensely  enhanced  purposes.  But  for  most  of  the 
twentieth  century  until  1939 .  the  key  to  the  history  of  American  military 
organizations  was  --  as  1C  was  also  for  Japanese  military  organizations 
until  about  the  same  terminal  date  —  a  conflnestent  to  limited 
objectives .  By  keeping  national  purposes  limited  through  most  of  the 
period,  the  United  States  could  with  relative  ease  build  and  maintain 
armed  forces  suitable  to  those  purposes  --  Just  as,  conversely,  the 
experience  of  the  smjor  European  belligerents  In  the  First  world  War 
Indicates  that  when  national  purposes  grow  extravagant,  no  straining  of 
resources  can  bring  about  strategic,  operational  or  tactical 
effectiveness  In  their  pursuit. 

Before  leaving  behind  reflections  on  the  military  experience  of  the 
Plrst  World  wax.  It  seems  Imperative  to  underline  the  consistent  absence 
of  effective  cooperation  between  armies  and  navies.  This  theme  Is  at 
least  a  subsidiary  feature  of  every  paper  dealing  with  World  War  I  In  a 
nation  where  the  navy  as  well  as  the  army  had  a  major  role  to  play. 
Around  the  globe,  from  Great  Britain  to  Japan  --  and  conspicuously 
Including  those  two  marl  time  powers,  to  the  safeguarding  of  whose 
national  Interests  their  navies  were  peculiarly  vital  --  relations 
between  armies  and  navies  displayed  less  of  cooperation  than  of  mistrust 
and  misunderstanding .  In  no  country  did  either  service  show  much  regard 
even  for  what  the  other  might  contribute  to  Its  own  operations ,  let  alone 
to  the  larger  policy  and  strategy  goals  of  the  nation.  The  detailed 
staff  contemplations  that  made  up  Germany's  Schlleffen  Plan  did  not 
extend  to  considering  whether  the  German  Navy  might  Impede  the  flow  of 
British  reinforcements  to  the  French  across  the  English  Channel.  If  army 
staff  planning  thus  neglected  possible  naval  roles,  the  navies  were  In 
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worse  condition;  they  had  almost  no  strategic  or  operational  planning 
worth  the  nane.  Neither  In  Great  Britain ,  its  leadership  In  naval 
development  notwithstanding ,  nor  in  Germany,  Its  leadership  In  the 
development  of  professional  military  staffs  notwithstanding ,  did  the  navy 
possess  In  World  War  I  a  planning  agency  comparable  to  the  ones  that  the 
Prussian  example  had  made  commonplace  In  armies.  No  other  navy  had  a 
head  start  where  these  two  lagged. 

Wore  than  Interservice  competition  between  each  nation’s  army  and 
navy  was  at  fault  here.  Interservice  competition  can  go  only  part  of  the 
way  toward  explaining  the  dearth  of  army-navy  cooperation.  It  does  not 
explain  why  navies  lagged  l>ehlnd  even  In  creating  the  Institutions  that 
should  have  been  the  agencies  of  cooperative  planning  between  them  and 
the  army  general  staffs.  Why  were  naval  general  staffs  almost 
nonexistent?  A  possible  explanation  worth  further  exploring  by  students 
of  military  Institutions  Is  that  the  absence  of  naval  organizations 
comparable  to  army  general  staffs  was  one  Indication  of  a  larger  lagging 
of  navies  behind  armies  In  the  development  of  military  professionalism  in 
their  officer  corps . 

When  Captain  Stephen  B .  Luce  established  the  United  States  Naval 
War  College  In  1885,  he  perceived  the  need  for  the  college  In  terms  of 
the  absence  of  a  desirable  degree  of  professionalism  among  naval 
officers ,  particularly  In  their  lack  of  an  education  In  strategy.  Naval 
officers  were  professionals  In  searmmshlp  but  not.  Luce  believed.  In  the 
conduct  of  war.  While  his  diagnosis  and  his  attempted  remedy  applied 
specifically  to  American  naval  officers,  the  American  situation  was  by  no 
means  unique.  Even  the  British  lacked  an  articulation  of  the  very 
principles  of  naval  strategy  on  which  British  sea  power  and  the  worldwide 
British  Empire  were  based,  soon  to  be  expounded  for  them  at  Luce's  war 


college  by  Captain  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan.  In  virtually  every  country,  the 
tradition  of  naval  education ,  such  as  It  was.  was  a  tradition  of 
practical  and  technical  Instruction,  conducted  largely  on  shipboard. 
Mavles  had  not  developed  the  theoretical  and  historical  approach  to  the 
education  of  officers  In  operations  and  strategy  that  had  gradually 
permeated  all  the  major  armies  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Without 
such  a  foundation,  there  was  no  professional  education  of  naval  officers 
comparable  to  that  of  army  officers,  and  therefore  In  a  real  sense  only  a 
decidedly  limited  military  professionalism  among  those  officers.  It  Is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  lagging  pace  of  naval  as  compared  with  army 
mill tary  professional  development  was  a  major  factor  Impeding 
commnlcatlons  and  cooperation  between  the  services. 

The  essays  that  move  on  Into  the  lnterwar  years  and  through  World 
War  II  confirm  what  has  become  almost  a  commonplace  of  the  history  of 
clvll-mllltary  relations.  that  the  Influence  of  armed  forces  upon 
national  policy  and  the  relative  Independence  of  military  organizations 
from  civilian  control  reached  their  apogee  In  the  early  years  of  the 
Plrst  World  War  and  thereafter  declined.  In  a  narrow  view  of  the 
effectiveness  of  military  organizations  In  Influencing  politicians  to 
meet  military  ends,  this  decline  meant  a  loss  of  effectiveness;  In  the 
broader  perspective  of  the  principle  of  civilian  control  of  the 
military.  It  was  of  course  a  gain.  In  no  major  power  except  Japan  did 
the  armed  forces  possess  In  World  War  II  the  autonomy  and  the  ability  to 
influence  policy  that  they  enjoyed  to  a  considerable  extent  during  World 
War  I  In  all  the  great  powers,  including  the  Bngllsh-speaklng 
democracies,  sari  P.  Zlemke' s  and  John  S.  Jessup's  papers  on  the  Soviet 
Union  before  and  during  World  War  II  present  something  of  an  extreme  case 
of  a  military  organization' a  loss  of  autonomy  and  Influence,  In  the 
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Increasing  subservience  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  to  the  co/munlst  party 
and  to  party  General  Secretary ,  Premier  —  and  Generalissimo  --  Josef 
Stalin.  But  the  Soviet  Instance  only  carried  to  more  radical  —  and  In 
the  purges,  more  terrible  —  conclusions  the  process  of  throttling 
solitary  Independence  that  occurred  in  all  the  potters  except  Japan. 

The  exception  provides  a  critical  clue  to  the  causes  of  these 
developments.  Because  Japan's  alms  had  been  so  limited  In  the  First 
Hot  Id  vat  and  the  alma  had  therefore  been  letrgely  attained,  Japan  was  the 
only  one  of  the  potters  that  emerged  from  the  First  world  war  virtually 
without  a  backlash  of  political  and  public  resentment  toward  the  military 
for  failing  to  fulfill  promises.  In  all  the  other  powers,  the  military 
had  received  a  generous  measure  of  both  autonomy  and  political  Influence 
during  the  early  stages  of  their  participation  In  World  War  I  on  the  at 
least  implied  promise  that  In  return  each  military  organization  would 
reward  Its  people  and  government  with  victories  over  foreign  foes 

comparable  to  those  won  by  the  autonomous  Prussian  army  in  1866  and 
1870-1871.  In  1914-1918,  however,  the  armed  forces  of  all  the  European 
powers  had  repaid  the  granting  of  autonomy  and  Influence  not  with 

victories  but  with  a  bloody  stalemate .  The  consequent  disillusionment 
led  to  a  gradual  reassertlon  of  civil  supremacy  over  the  military  In  all 
the  European  powers  except  Germany  well  before  the  First  World  War  ended, 
and  the  process  continued  ax  ~r  the  war. 

Bven  the  United  States  In  some  measure  fitted  this  paradigm.  in 
1917-1918 ,  the  American  army  could  have  had  almost  anything  It  asked  for, 
and  General  John  J.  Pershing  as  commanding  general  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  er.erclsed  an  Independence  from  the  control  of  the 
civilian  Commander  In  Chief  unparalleled  In  United  States  military 

history.  But  while  the  American  participation  In  the  war  was  too  brief 
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Co  include  a  bloodbath  on  the  European  scale ,  and  while  geographic 
remoteness  Indeed  gave  the  American  participation  more  than  a  little 
resemblance  to  Japan's ,  nevertheless  the  American  people  made  sacrifices 
and  Invested  a  fervor  In  the  war  that  after  November  11,  1918  came  to 
seem  disproportionate  to  any  rewards  that  they  earned.  So  the  American 
military,  while  never  sinking  into  the  disfavor  that  some  service 
historians  have  alleged,  certainly  lapsed  far  from  the  independence  and 
prestige  It  enjoyed  during  the  war.  Note  than  the  difference  in 
personalities  between  Presidents  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin  D .  Roosevelt 
was  Involved  when  the  World  War  II  Conmander  In  Chief  proved  vastly  more 
active  and  assertive  In  his  control  of  the  armed  forces  than  Wilson  had 
been . 

It  Is  worthy  of  particular  note,  however,  regarding  the  lnterwar 
years  that  the  reaction  In  favor  of  much  enhanced  civilian  control 
prompted  by  disillusionment  among  civilians  with  the  course  of  the 
1914-1918  war  --  the  decline  consequently  In  the  effectiveness  of  armed 
forces  In  securing  civilian  acceptance  of  their  political  goals 
produced  no  conspicuous  falling  off  In  the  armed  forces'  potential 
tactical  and  operational  effectiveness  In  qualitative  terms.  Thus,  there 
was  no  major  falling  off  of  t heir  potential  strategic  effectiveness, 
provided  always  that  strategic  goals  were  kept  within  rational  distance 
of  their  grasp.  There  proved  to  be  no  necessary  correlation  between 
politically  autonomous  armed  forces  and  militarily  effective  armed 
forces.  If  anything,  a  case  could  be  made  In  the  opposite  direction, 
that  In  response  to  relative  loss  of  political  effectiveness  dating  the 
lnterwar  period,  the  armed  forces,  thus  obliged  to  focus  upon  their 
military  effectiveness  within  a  political  framework  ordained  for  them, 
enhanced  their  qualitative  effectiveness  In  tactics  and  operations. 
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The  German  military,  for  example,  were  among  those  most  drastically 
deprived  of  their  previous  political  effectiveness.  If  the  Pel chswehr  of 
the  Weimar  Republic  retained  disproportionate  political  weight  within  the 
republic  as  something  of  a  state  within  the  state,  it  none  the  less  had 
to  tailor  itself  to  the  exceedingly  severe  restraints  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  upon  its  ability  to  gain  through  politics  the  resources  1C 
might  have  desired.  After  the  PQhrer  Adolf  Hitler  came  to  power,  the 
German  armed  forces  had  to  adjust  to  a  more  u2>lguiCous  as  well  as  more 
potent  and  vigorous  political  cotitrol  than  any  remotely  approached  in  the 
previous  history  of  modern  Germany.  Yet  the  lnterwar  German  armed  forces 
depicted  by  Manfred  Messerschmldt  look  decidedly  effective  in  their 
tactical  and  operational  potential  in  contrast  to  the  World  War  I  German 
forces  portrayed  by  Holger  Herwlg .  The  austerity  of  the  Weimar  years 
compelled  the  German  military  to  prune  away  most  of  the  organizational 
anomalies  that  had  hampered  them  during  the  Great  War.  More  efficiently 
organized  within,  the  armed  forces  then  w*. -re  ready  to  capitalize  on  the 
generous  resources  awarded  them  by  Hitler  to  develop  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Blltzkrleo  warfare,  an  advance  in  tactical  and  operational 
capacities  enhanced  rather  than  restricted  by  the  loss  of  the  military' s 
political  autonomy  to  Hitler,  who  was  himself  a  champion  of  Blitzkrieg 
concepts . 

In  Britain,  not  dissimilarly,  the  efforts  of  civilian  statesmen  to 
recapture  and  retain  ascendancy  over  the  military  stimulated  an 
Impressive  advance  in  military  organization  early  in  the  lnterwar  years 
in  the  creation  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  Consul ttee  (COS) ,  which  placed 
Britain  in  the  forefront  among  the  major  powers  in  achieving  lnterservlce 
coordination,  but  which  was  also  an  effective  effort  to  adjust  the 
activities  of  the  professional  leadership  of  the  armed  forces  to  more 
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active  civilian  control  while  retaining  sufficient  safeguards  for  the 
assertion  of  military  views  on  policy  and  strategy  to  assure  reasonable 
protection  for  the  military' s  Interests .  in  Britain  also,  where  the 
Royal  Mir  Porce  was  the  armed  service  subject  to  the  most  active  civilian 
Interest,  it  was  eventually  this  very  civilian  influence  on  military 
policy  that  was  critical  In  shifting  the  balance  between  Bomber  Command 
and  Fighter  Consnand  enough  In  the  latter's  favor  to  make  possible  Its 
triumph  in  the  Battle  of  Britain.  Altogether,  Brian  Bond's  and 

Williamson  hurray's  essays  on  Britain  between  the  wars  suggests  that 

reduced  British  military  Influence  on  policy  produced  a  healthier  effect 
than  otherwise  upon  strategic,  operational ,  and  tactical  effectiveness . 

In  the  United  States,  It  was  the  navy  that  was  the  armed  service 
receiving  the  most  Intimate  civil  supervision  and  control  during  the 

lnterwar  years,  because  the  navy  with  its  Pacific  Ocean  orientation  bore 
the  closest  relationship  to  civilian  foreign -policy  Interests  during 
those  years.  The  limitations  of  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty  of 
February  6,  1922  and  subsequent  International  naval  agreements 

notwithstanding ,  however,  Ronald  H.  Spec  tor's  paper  Indicates  that  the 
very  energy  and  constancy  of  civilian  Interest  In  and  shaping  of  the  navy 
eventually  assured  that  when  the  foreign  policy  interests  It  served  In 
the  Pacific  were  challenged,  the  navy  was  of  all  the  American  forces  the 
one  beat  prepared.  In  doctrine  as  well  as  material  resources,  for  the 
trials  of  World  War  II  Civilian  Indifference  left  the  army  freer  to 
develop  Its  own  choices  In  weapons  design  and  force  structure  --  within 
severe  budgetary  limits,  to  be  sure  --  but  the  army  with  this  larger 
autonomy  succeeded  rather  less  well  than  the  closely  watched  navy  in 
readying  Itself  for  World  War  II.  For  example,  Spector's  essay  shows  the 
navy  more  flexibly  adjusting  Itself  In  doctrine  and  structure  to  the 
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Aircraft  carrier  than  the  army  did  to  the  tank. 

Of  course .  the  post-World  War  I  pattern  of  clvll.ian  restriction  of 
armed  forces'  effectiveness  In  shaping  policy  could  be  carried  to  nearly 
disastrous  excess  —  as  in  the  great  purges  of  the  officer  corps  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  la+e  1930s.  Even  In  the  Soviet  Union .  however, 
active  civilian  preponderance  In  shaping  mllltax-y  policy  and  strategy 
also  meant  the  preparation  of  the  Red  Army  for  an  operational  and 
tactical  effectiveness  in  World  War  II  far  exceeding  the  effectiveness  of 
its  tsarist  predecessor  In  World  War  I ,  not  only  through  the 
modernization  of  the  state  and  the  economy  that  supported  the  armed 
forces,  but  also  through  the  political  regime's  contributions,  albeit 
uneven,  toward  pushing  the  army  into  the  age  of  mechanized  war. 

Conversely ,  in  Japan,  the  one  major  power  during  the  lnterwar  years 
In  which,  as  Carl  Boyd's  contribution  shows,  the  political  autonomy  of 
the  armed  forces  persisted  In  the  pattern  of  World  War  I  and  earlier,  a 
satisfied  and  complacent  army  failed  to  wrench  Itself  loose  from  early 
twentieth-century  operational  and  tactical  modes  Into  those  of  mechanized 
war.  The  consequence  was  a  t hxashlng  of  the  politically  autonomous 
Japanese  Army  by  a  politically  weak  but  operationally  and  tactically 
effective  Red  Army  In  the  clashes  along  the  Mongolian  border  on  the  eve 
of  World  War  II. 

In  the  two  nations  whose  armies  most  glaringly  failed  to  maintain 
operational  and  tactical  effectiveness  during  the  lnterwar  years,  Italy 
and  Prance,  it  was  neither  effectiveness  In  Influencing  state  policy  nor 
the  lack  of  it  that  determined  the  deficiencies.  in  Italy,  the  more 
vigorous  civilian  control  of  military  policy  exercised  by  Mussolini  as 
compared  with  the  earlier  regime  was  able  to  correct  some  of  the  long¬ 
standing  operational  and  tactical  shortcomings.  Mussolini’s  encourage- 
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menc  of  the  air  force  permitted  Italy  for  a  time  in  the  1920s  and  early 
1930s  to  achieve  a  stature  in  military  aviation  considerably  exceeding 
the  country' s  resources.  But  in  Italy ,  insufficient  resources  for 
genuine  great-potter  status  continued  to  Impose  an  impenetrable  barrier 
against  military  effectiveness  of  great-poster  standards ,  notwithstanding 
the  progress  attained  over  the  Italy  described  by  John  Gooch  in  his  World 
War  I  paper.  The  Lnterwar  Italian  military  weaknesses  detailed  by  Brian 
R.  Sullivan  were  In  tactical  and  operational  doctrine  those  of  forces 
tied  like  Japan's  army  to  World  War  1  conceptions ,  most  notably  in 
excessive  reliance  upon  the  Infantry.  But  In  Italy  those  weaknesses  were 
rooted  ultimately  in  the  Inadequacy  of  the  country's  resources  to  equip 
more  modern  mechanized  forces  on  a  great-power  scale. 

The  accumulating  tactical  and  operational  deficiencies  described  by 
Robert  A.  Doughty ,  in  the  French  armed  forces ,  which  had  performed 
remarkably  well  in  1914-1918 ,  were  also  fundamentally  those  of  Inadequate 
resources ,  but  in  a  different  sense  than  with  Italy.  In  France  the 
absolute  limitations  Imposed  by  the  national  economy  were  of  course  far 
Jess  severe  than  In  Italy.  France  poss.s-ed  enough  inherent  strength  to 
rank  properly  as  one  of  the  great  powers  according  to  the  standards  of 
the  1930s.  Unfortunately  for  France,  however,  she  was  not  permitted  to 
be  merely  one  among  the  great  powers.  The  peace  settlement  of  World  War 
I  required  her  to  be  the  great  power  of  continental  Bur  ope ,  the  policing 
power  that  was  to  enforce  the  military  and  other  restrictions  of 
Versailles  upon  Germany,  and  the  military  ally  to  the  relatively  weak 
eastern  European  states,  where  French  support  was  to  assure  their 
viability  in  spite  of  the  overshadowing  potential  power  of  their  German 
and  Russian  neighbors .  It  was  for  this  exceptional  role  as  the  military 
arbiter  of  lnterwar  Europe  that  the  resources  of  France  were  much  too 
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limited  to  permit  the  French  military  to  face  their  responsibilities  with 
confidence.  The  French  Army  of  the  lnterwar  years  bore  responsibilities 
beyond  any  tactical ,  operational ,  or  strategic  effectivenss  that  it  might 
realistically  hope  to  achieve.  The  sequel  was  that  the  confidence  of  the 
French  military  Inevitably  waned ,  and  with  the  waning  of  assurance  that 
It  could  accomplish  Its  potential  missions,  the  French  military  withdrew 
Into  the  siege  mentality  of  defensive -mindedness  that  during  the  1930s 
eroded  Its  ability  even  to  capitalize  on  such  resources  as  It  possessed . 
But  the  sources  of  France's  crippling  military  predicaments  did  not  lie 
In  reduced  military  effectivenss  in  Influencing  civilian  policy  as 
compared  with  1914.  They  were  Inherent  In  the  International 
responsibilities  of  the  Third  Republic.  Permeating  Doughty's  account  of 
the  French  Army  Is  the  debilitating  effect  of  over  large  burdens  upon  a 
force  that  began  the  lnterwar  years  reasonably  effective  but  gradually 
crumpled  under  weights  too  heavy  to  bear. 

The  shift  from  autonomous  military  organizations  highly  effective 
In  securing  acceptance  of  their  policy  and  material  desires  from  Lie  rest 
of  the  state  --  or  In  Imposing  their  desires  --  to  armed  forces  decidedly 
subordinate  to  the  political  leadership  occurred  belatedly  but  most 
dramatically  In  Germany.  Manfred  Messer schmldt' s  and  JQrgen  B.  Forster's 
essays  on  the  German  military  between  the  world  wars  and  during  World  War 
II,  respectively ,  delineate  the  course  of  the  shift  In  power  to  Adolf 
Hitler  as  master  of  the  Third  Reich  In  almost  every  dimension  Including 
the  now  chastened  and  subordinated  armed  forces.  Tn  Germany,  .  decline 
In  military  autonomy  was  postponed  until  well  after  it  occurred  In  the 
other  European  powers ,  In  spite  of  the  external  limitations  on  German 
military  effectiveness  Imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  It  was 
postponed  In  fact  deep  Into  the  lnterwar  years,  until  1933  and  after. 
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The  delay  occurred  pertly  because  of  the  deeply  rooted  German  and 
especially  Prussian  tradition  of  respect  for  the  military,  partly  because 
during  the  Pirst  World  War  the  German  military  had  seized  so  complete  a 
grip  upon  the  other  Institutions  of  the  state  that  the  habit  of  deference 
Co  the  military  became  yet  more  firmly  established  than  before,  partly 
because  the  exposure  of  defeated  Germany  to  the  Cosmunlst  threat  In  the 
aftermath  of  1918  placed  the  bourgeois  Weimar  Republic  in  uneasy 

dependence  upon  the  military. 

Nevertheless ,  In  Germany  as  in  all  other  European  great  powers,  the 
military  during  World  War  1  had  failed  to  fulfill  their  Implied  promise 
of  victories  on  the  1866  and  1870-1871  models  In  return  for  their 

privileged  position  within  the  state.  The  post-1918  claim  of  the  army 
that  it  had  not  been  defeated  --  the  stab-ln-the-back  legend  --  could  not 
altogether  gloss  over  the  reality  that  whether  or  not  the  German  Army  had 
been  truly  beaten,  it  had  certainly  not  won  the  war.  The  First  World  War 
left  an  Inheritance  of  disillusionment  with  military  autonomy  and 
privilege  even  In  Germany.  The  disillusionment  laid  the  foundation  for 
Hitler's  humbling  of  the  German  armed  forces. 

If  the  humbling  of  the  German  military  was  the  most  dramatic 

turnabout  In  the  status  of  any  of  the  major  armed  forces  after  world  War 
I,  however,  and  the  subordination  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  to  the 
political  apparatus  of  the  dominant  party  In  the  state  was  the  most 
complete  subjugation  of  the  military  to  politics ,  these  German  and  Soviet 
instances  also  underline  the  decided  limitations  displayed  oy  the 

reassertlon  of  clvllletn  control  of  the  military  after  about  the  mld-polnt 
of  World  War  I.  Those  limitations  provide  by  no  means  the  only 
explanation  why  the  loss  of  politics *  ffectlveness  by  armed  forces  In 
the  lnterwar  years  did  not  lead  to  comtensurate  losses  In  strategic. 
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operational,  and  tactical  effectiveness ,  but  they  represent  an  Important 
factor  In  the  equation.  The  limitations  In  question  have  Co  do  with  the 
penetration  of  civilian  control  by  militarized  values  and  conceptions. 

While  Hitler  and  Stalin  were  not  professional  soldiers ,  civilian 
control  In  their  hands  was  controlled  by  civilians  whose  judgments  of  the 
world  displayed  a  decidedly  military  cast.  Hitler  and  Stalin  alike 
perceived  the  world  as  an  arena  of  almost  perpetual  military  conflict 
until  the  perhaps  distant  day  of  the  triumph  of  whichever  Ideology  each 
preferred.  Until  that  day ,  the  state  must  strain  its  resources  to 
prepare  for  war  and  muse  frequently  engage  In  war.  Hitler's  perceptions 
were  so  militarized  chat  he  gave  the  military  a  larger  share  of  Germany' s 
resources  than  they  desired.,  or  at  least  he  diverted  resources  to  the 
Hehrmacht  more  rapidly  than  the  officers  thought  they  could  assimilate 
them  during  the  middle  and  late  1930s.  Stalin's  whole  direction  of  the 
Soviet  state,  particularly  the  Plve-Year  Plans,  was  similarly  governed  by 
his  unwavering  focus  on  war  as  the  destiny  of  the  state. 

Thus,  civilian  control  as  it  displaced  military  autonomy  from  the 
middle  years  of  the  Plrst  world  War  onward  did  not  by  any  means 
necessarily  Imply  a  loss  In  the  ability  of  armed  forces  to  secure 
allocations  of  resources  to  military  purposes.  If  anything.  In  Hitler's 
Germany  and  Stalin's  Russia,  the  lenses  through  which  the  leader  of  the 
state  perceived  their  relations  with  the  world  at  large  were  more 
militarized ,  more  designed  to  emphasize  military  force  as  the  necessary 
arbiter  of  International  conflict,  than  before.  Alfred  Vagts  recognized 
long  ago  the  phenomenon  of  civilian  militarism.*  In  the  sense  that 
civilian  control  of  the  military  has  come  to  mean  control  by  civilians 
whose  world  views  are  strongly  conditioned  by  a  belief  in  the 
Inevitability  of  war,  his  discussion  of  civilian  militarism  has  proven  to 
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be  al together  on  target. 

Of  course,  the  principal  democratic  leaders  of  world  War  11 
regarded  the  world  In  less  warlike  terms  than  did  Hitler  and  Stalin;  but 
with  Prism  Minister  Winston  S.  Churchill  and  President  Franklin  D. 

Roosevelt,  the  difference  was  In  degree  rather  than  In  kind.  Both  of 

these  democratic  statessten  came  to  envisage  the  world  as  shaped  largely 
by  war,  Churchill  with  relish  for  the  echoes  of  drums  and  trumpets, 
Roosevelt  more  reluctantly.  Both  became  as  generous  as  most  military 
professionals  could  have  hoped  for  In  giving  over  national  resources  and 
energies  to  military  purposes.  Even  In  the  Western  democracies,  the 
militarization  of  national  policies  begun  by  the  statesmen  of  World  War 
II  has  remained  a  continuing  phenomenon. 

The  World  wars  have  accustomed  political  leaders  to  a  resort  to 
arms  as  a  habitual  Instrument  of  policy.  The  Invocation  of  military 

force  has  tended  to  become  a  prompt,  almost  automatic  response  to 

otherwise  recalcitrant  International  problems.  In  the  United  States,  the 
departure  from  past  national  policies  has  been  drastic.  Civilly  control 
of  the  military  was  zealously  reaffirmed  by  President  Roosevelt  during 
World  War  u  and  remains  remarkably  secure ,  but  national  policy  since 
2945  has  nevertheless  been  conspicuous  for  resorting  to  military  means  In 
dealing  with  International  Irritations  with  a  rapidity  and  willingness 
that  Aster  leans  of  pre-1939  generations  would  have  thought  Inconceivable. 
We  live  In  an  era  of  reinvigorated  civilian  control  of  the  armed  forces 
in  all  of  the  major  powers,  but  also  In  an  era  of  militarized  civilian 
leadership . 

As  for  the  effectiveness  of  armed  forces,  the  World  War  II  papers 
In  our  collection  demonstrate  that  while  reinvigorated  civilian  control 
did  not  In  2929-2945  do  much  Injury  to  the  professional  soldiers'  desires 
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regarding  national  policies  or  the  allocation  of  national  resources ,  the 
reinvigorated  civilian  control  did  sometimes  bring  a  reduction  of  the 
effectiveness  of  armed  forces  In  the  realms  of  strategy,  operations ,  and 
tactics.  The  farther  that  relnvlgorated  civilian  control  reached  Into 
the  domains  of  professional  expertise,  the  more  it  was  likely  to  damage 
the  effectiveness  of  military  organizations . 

Once  more,  Stalin's  Soviet  Union  and  Hitler's  Germany  can  be  used 
as  the  extreme  Instances;  but  once  more  they  are  not  altogether  atypical, 
because  they  represent  only  the  extreme  manifestations  of  tendencies  that 
were  strong  In  all  the  great  powers. 

Professor  21emke  details  how  the  paranoiac  concern  of  Stalin  for 
the  Stalinist  purity  and  Consnunlst  party  loyalty  of  the  Red  Army 
Increasingly  attenuated  the  Soviet  military  establishment' a  contacts  with 
and  knowledge  of  foreign  military  developments.  The  study  of  war  and  of 
military  organization  must  be  an  International  study;  as  Instruments  of 
the  International  policies  of  the  states  they  serve,  armed  forces  must  be 
as  closely  aware  as  possible  of  developments  In  the  foreign  military 
establishments  with  which  they  are  always  in  implicit  rivalry,  lest  they 
lose  ground  in  the  rivalry  without  so  much  as  the  firing  of  a  shot  by 
falling  to  keep  step  with  technological  and  organizational  progress. 
While  Stalin,  as  Professor  Zlemke  shows,  avoided  the  worst  excesses  of 
the  notion  that  there  can  be  a  peculiarly  Coimunlst  art  of  war  treed  from 
the  traditions  of  bourgeois  warmaking,  nevertheless  his  distrust  of 
foreign  contacts  on  the  part  of  the  military  allowed  the  Red  Army  to 
cultivate  misguided  operational  theories  that  were  to  Injure  It  badly  in 
the  test  of  1941.  Freer  access  to  foreign  information  and  a  more 
complete  break  from  the  delusion  of  Consnunlst  military  uniqueness  might 
have  helped  Russia  oscape  defeat  in  1941.  A  case  in  point  was  the  belief 


that  the  Civil  War  of  1919-1920  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  horse 
cavalry  for  the  Red  Army ,  a  folly  that  not  only  led  to  a  mlsallocatlon  of 
resources  but  gave  disproportionate  representation  to  cavalrymen  In  the 
Soviet  high  cotmond.  The  consequent  conservatism  of  Soviet  military 
leaders  was  among  the  reasons  why  the  Red  Army  misread  the  lessons  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  of  1936-1939  In  such  a  way  that  it  disbanded  its 
mechanized  corps  In  1939. 

John  s.  Jessup's  paper,  like  most  studies  of  Stalin  as  a  military 
commander,  shows  the  Soviet  generalissimo  developing  into  a  competent 
military  chieftain  as  he  met  the  challenges  of  war  In  1941-1945 . 
Hitler's  Imposition  of  his  own  control  over  strategy,  operations,  and 
tactics  was  thus  considerably  more  damaging  to  the  effectiveness  of  his 
armed  forces  than  Stalin's,  as  Professor  Pdrster's  essay  confirms  --  all 
the  store  because  Hitler's  control  reached  further  down  Into  the  realms 
where  specialized  professional  expertise  becomes  Increasingly  Important, 
even  Into  the  tactical  conduct  of  battle.  In  the  phases  of  the  Second 
World  War  during  which  Germany  fought  on  the  offensive.  Hitler's  tactical 
direction  ran  too  much  toward  the  belief  that  the  Blitzkrieg  tactics  of 
Panzer  breakthrough,  deep  motorized  envelopment,  and  strong  aerial 
support  represented  all  that  needed  to  be  known  about  the  waging  of  war. 
On  the  defensive.  Hitler's  tactical  direction  resulted  In  a  ruinously 
Inflexible  insistence  on  yielding  no  ground  whatever. 

While  Hitler's  all-encompassing  version  of  civil  control  of  the 
military  ended  by  harming  German  military  effectiveness  much  more  than  It 
helped.  It  is  Important  nevertheless  to  underline  several  of  Professor 
Forster's  comments  on  the  acuity  or  lack  of  It  among  the  German 
professional  soldiers  of  World  War  II.  They  tended  to  share,  he  notes. 
Hitler's  Infatuation  with  the  Blitzkrieg  after  the  spring  of  1940  as  the 
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sum  of  the  art  of  war.  Hitler  in  feet  seems  to  heve  become  more 
realistic  at  an  earJier  stage  of  the  Russian  campaign  of  1941  than  same 
of  his  generals  about  whether  Blitzkrieg  tactics  could  be  expected  to 
carry  the  Wehrmacht  Into  Moscow  If  only  they  persisted .  And  most 
Important,  as  Professor  Pdrster  observes  In  his  conclusion ,  while  the 
German  professional  military  leadership  of  World  War  II  generally 
maintained  a  high  level  of  operational  and  tactical  competence.  Its 
strategic  competence  had  declined  abysmally .  (Or,  as  Professor  Herwlg's 
paper  suggests,  the  decline  may  already  have  been  abysmal  by  World  War 
I.)  The  strategic  failures  of  Germany  In  World  War  II  were  shared  not 
unequally  by  Hitler  and  the  military  professionals . 

Nevertheless,  a  few  additional  words  about  operational  and  tactical 
effectiveness  during  World  War  II  are  In  order,  not  only  concerning  the 
German  armed  forces  but  In  a  more  general  vein.  In  the  reasonably  large 
area  where  In  spite  of  the  growth  of  civilian  control  the  operational  and 
tactical  direction  of  World  War  II  armed  forces  remained  with  the 
military  professionals  --  and  this  area  did  remain  reasonably  large  even 
in  Germany  and  the  Soviet  union  —  it  follows  from  our  observations  about 
the  lnterwar  armed  forces  In  regard  to  operational  and  tactical 
eftectlvenss  that  the  performance  of  most  of  the  major  military  powers 
proved  on  the  whole  to  be  impressive. 

The  German,  Russian,  British,  and  American  armed  forces  of  World 
War  II,  all  more  narrowly  curbed  by  civilian  leadership  than  their  World 
War  I  predecessors,  all  nevertheless  performed  with  a  professional 
efficiency  In  operations  and  tactics  surpassing  their  World  War  I 
forebears.  This  advance  was  most  decidedly  marked  among  the  Americans; 
Allan  R.  Hlllett' s  paper  suggests  an  American  leap  forward  In  operational 
and  tactical  effectiveness  under  the  stimulus  of  leading  the  Allied 
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coalition  In  global  war  that  la  not  entirely  accounted  for  In  the 
background  developed  by  Professors  Henning or ' s  and  Spec  tor's  papers. 
Perhaps  the  American  armed  forces  held  latent  strengths  still  concealed 
to  even  the  moat  astute  observer  before  December  7,  1941.  The  gain  In 
operational  and  tactical  effectiveness  during  the  Second  World  War  as 
compared  with  the  First  was  probably  least  marked  among  the  British. 
Williamson  Murray's  paper  contains  numerous  reminders  of  the  severity  of 
the  strains  Imposed  on  Britain  In  1939-1 945  by  her  effort  to  grasp 
approximate  military  parity  with  the  emerging  superpowers ,  and  the 
strains  penetrated  downward  Into  operations  and  tactics.  Nevertheless , 
though  In  varying  degrees,  the  operational  and  tactical  effectiveness  of 
the  Germans,  Russians,  British,  and  Americans  In  World  War  II  appears 
clearly  to  have  exceeded  that  of  the  earlier  war. 

Advances  In  such  effectiveness  were  assisted,  of  course,  by 

superior  economic  and  logistical  organization  of  the  states  that 
supported  the  armed  forces,  and  especially  by  superior  means  of  transport 
to  assure  the  flow  of  logistical  support  to  the  fronts.  They  were 
assisted  also  by  the  ways  In  which  the  application  of  the  Internal 
combustion  engine  to  Improved  tsmks,  gun  carriages ,  and  aircraft 
partially  broke  the  tactical  deadlock  Inherent  In  World  War  I 
technology.  But  beyond  such  matters,  the  papers  on  the  world  War  II 

armed  forces  of  Germany  and  the  three  major  Allied  powers  all  portray  a 
clarity  of  operational  and  tactical  doctrine ,  an  efficiency  in  the 

execution  of  doctrine,  and  an  overall  competence  In  professional 
leadership  on  the  operational  and  tactical  levels  excelling  the  standards 
of  world  War  I.  All  the  papers  at  least  partially  Imply  that  this 
performance  derived  In  some  measure  from  the  very  decline  of  the 

political  autonomy  of  the  military,  which  compelled  armed  forces  to  turn 


professionally  Inward  upon  their  officers'  areas  of  truest  expertise . 

The  appropriate  verb  to  describe  the  relevant  papers'  accounts  of  these 
phenomena  is ,  however ,  "Imply."  The  correlation  between  a  narrower 
political  effectiveness  of  armed  forces  and  a  larger  operational  and 

tactical  effectiveness  Is  sore  hinted  at  than  developed.  Military 

historians  should  explore  the  issues  further. 

In  the  powers  not  mentioned  In  the  preceding  paragraph ,  the  Italian 
and  Prench  armed  forces  were  held  back  during  World  War  II  as  In  the 
Interwar  years  from  attaining  the  operational  and  tactical  effectiveness 
of  their  con temporarl es  by  their  countries'  relative  lack  of  the 
resources  needed  to  meet  the  responsibilities  they  assumed ,  as  well  as  by 
the  consequent  psychological  malaise .  In  Japan ,  it  is  significant  that 
In  World  War  II  as  In  the  lnterwar  years ,  military  autonomy  within  the 
politics  of  the  state,  and  the  resulting  ability  of  the  mill tary  to 
satisfy  amply  Its  demands  upon  the  resources  of  the  state,  failed  to 

produce  a  conmens urate  operational  and  tactical  effectiveness.  Instead, 
it  nourished  among  the  Japanese  military  a  complacency  ultimately 
antithetical  to  effectiveness  in  war. 

In  the  Western  democracies,  although  both  the  American  President 
and  the  British  Prime  Minister  exercised  far  more  vigorous  personal 
direction  of  the  armed  forces  In  World  war  II  than  had  their  counterparts 
In  world  War  I,  this  civilian  activism  did  not  reach  so  deeply  downward 
from  the  strategic  Into  the  operational  and  tactical  realms  as  in  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Here  there  were  differences  at  least  of  degree 
between  Roosevelt  and  Churchill ,  the  latter  tending  to  exceed  the  former 
In  emulating  Hitler's  penchant  for  having  a  finger  In  every  military 
pie.  Especially  during  the  Worth  African  campaigns,  Churchill  tended  to 
badger  his  cotmanders  endlessly  about  issues  that  were  decidedly  most 
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appropriate  for  resolution  by  the  professional  military  men  on  the  scene , 
such  as  whether  to  hold  Tobruk  if  It  were  cut  off  from  relief  by  land 
during  the  Germans'  1942  offensive  as  It  had  been  retained  In  1941.  It 
took  military  men  of  strong  character  to  bear  up  under  Churchill's 
bullying  on  such  matters,  nevertheless ,  Churchill’s  sporadic  displays  of 
his  urge  to  be  a  field  commander  notwithstanding ,  the  overall  picture  In 
the  Vest  was  one  of  decidedly  energetic  civilian  control ,  but  of  a 
civilian  control  that  mainly  left  to  the  professionals  the  properly 
professional  direction  of  operations  and  tactics.  Civilian  control  In 
the  West  meant  primarily  a  strong  civilian  hand  directing  policy , 
Including  those  policy  matters  that  Involved  the  military,  along  with  a 
large  civilian  share  In  the  making  of  military  strategy,  the  level  of 
mill tary  decisionmaking  In  which  military  and  civilian  concerns  most 
Inextricably  Intertwine  In  any  event. 

Appraising  the  Impact  of  activist  civilian  control  of  strategy  upon 
military  effectiveness  In  the  Western  democracies  during  World  War  II  has 
to  be  a  more  subjective  business  than  most  of  the  appraisals  with  which 
this  symposium  deals.  After  all,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
achieved  military  victory  and  did  so  at  a  price  at  least  less 
disproportionate  to  the  rewards  than  that  which  Great  Britain  and  Prance 
had  paid  In  World  War  I.  Trying  to  Judge  whether  the  victory  could  have 
been  achieved  In  a  yet  more  cost-effective  manner  places  the  analyst  on 
the  slippery  slope  of  counter factual  history,  weighing  might-have-beens , 
which  is  usually  a  situation  to  be  avoided.  nevertheless ,  a  few 
observations  ought  to  be  risked. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  aspects  of  Winston  Churchill' s  direction 
of  British  strategy  was  his  hearty  sponsorship  of  the  Royal  Air  Force's 
campaign  of  * strategic "  bombing  of  Germany ,  Including  the  particular  form 
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taken  by  t bat  campaign,  the  area  bombing  of  German  cities ,  leading  to  the 
indiscriminate  destruction  of  every  kind  of  life  and  property  within 
them.  More  particularly  still ,  Churchill’s  sponsorship  extended  to  the 
series  of  tire-bombing  raids  from  Hamburg  on  July  27-28 ,  1943  fin  which 
seme  42,000  Germans  are  estimated  to  have  died )  to  Dresden  on  February  13- 
14,  194S  (killing  at  least  30,000) . 4  These  incendiary  raids  were 
Intended  to  turn  whole  cities  into  vast  crematoria.  After  Dresden, 
Churchill  at  length  expressed  misgivings ,  but  only  when  this  wholesale 
slaughter  threatened  to  raise  a  political  furor  at  a  time  when  the  war 
was  already  clearly  won.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  Prime  Minister 
had  felt  qualms  about  the  wisdom  or  morality  of  indiscriminate  area 
bombing  earlier,  the  RAF  bomber  offensive  need  not  have  been  so  Important 
an  element  in  British  strategy  as  it  was. 

It  is  understandable,  though  not  necessarily  justifiable  either 
strategically  or  morally,  that  Churchill  should  have  encouraged  the 
bomber  offensive  during  the  months  when  it  was  the  only  means  of  striking 
back  against  the  Germans.  But  Churchill  retained  the  bomber  offensive  as 
a  centerpiece  of  British  strategy  long  after  Britain  in  company  with  her 
American  ally  could  launch  other  kinds  of  offensives .  The  bomber 
offensive  stay  well  have  required  the  support  of  as  much  as  one- third  of 
Britain's  war  effort,  some  55,573  aircrew  were  killed  in  conducting  the 
offensive,  and  another  9,784  were  shot  down  and  captured ?  These 
casualties  were  almost  entirely  highly-trained  commissioned  officers  and 
noncoimlssloned  officers.  There  is  scarcely  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  bomber  offensive  was  strategically  effective  in  the  sense  of 
producing  any  payoff  at  all  proportionate  to  the  cost.  The  one 
conspicuous  success  of  Allied  strategic  bombing  against  Germany  was  in 
practically  destroying  the  German  petroleum  and  chemical  Industries  late 
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In  the  war,  but  to  this  success  the  RAF  made  a  minimal  contribution .  It 
was  mainly  the  outcome  of  the  United  states  Amy  Air  Forces'  daylight 
effort  to  achieve  precision  bombing.  Admitting  how  difficult  it  would 
have  been  for  Churchill  to  override  the  determination  of  RAF  Bomber 
Command  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  strategic  bombing  as  the  means  for 
Independent  air  power  to  win  wars ,  nevertheless  Churchill's  prolonged 
support  for  the  bomber  offensive  makes  it  fair  to  Judge  It  a  major 
failure  in  the  Prime  Minister's  strategic  direction  of  the  war. 

Just  as  without  Churchill's  leadership  there  would  have  been  no 
British  bomber  offensive  of  the  magnitude  that  came  to  exist .  so  also 
without  Churchill' s  and  Roosevelt' a  combined  direction  of  Anglo-American 
strategy  there  almost  certainly  would  have  been  an  earlier  Anglo-American 
Invasion  of  France.  The  wisdom  of  trying  to  establish  British  and 
American  armies  in  northern  Prance  earlier  than  the  spring  of  1944  is  a 
question  demanding  even  more  subjective  Judgments  than  those  occasioned 
by  strategic  bombing.  Nevertheless,  a  stong  case  can  be  made  -■  and  was 
made  at  the  time  by  American  soldiers  such  as  General  George  C.  Marshall, 
the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  and  by  American  civilians  such  as  Henry  L. 
Stlmson.  the  Secretary  of  War  --  that  a  cross-Channel  Invasion  a  year 
earlier  than  the  actual  OVBRLCRD  Invasion  could  have  brought  substantial 
dividends  both  military  and  political.  Fighting  earlier  in  northwest 
Europe  rather  than  In  the  Mediterranean  area  would  have  permitted  the 
earlier  deployment  of  American  divisions  already  largely  formed  and 
trained  In  1942.  It  would  have  placed  the  Allies  earlier  In  terrain 
where,  unlike  mountainous  Italy,  they  could  Invoke  their  strong  suit  of 
superior  mobility.  Politically ,  an  earlier  second  front  could  at  one  and 
the  same  time  both  have  diminished  Soviet  suspicions  of  the  Vest  and 
placed  the  Western  powers  In  a  stronger  bargaining  position  vls-i-vls  the 


Soviets  in  the  postwar  world. 

The  strategic  decisions  that  delayed  the  second  front  until  June  6, 
1944 ,  were  primarily  those  of  Churchill  and  Roosevelt ,  and  most 
critically  of  Roosevelt.  Churchill  along  with  most  leaders  of  the 
British  war  effort ,  including  the  military  professionals  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Consul  ttee,  consistently  preferred  peripheral  and  especially 
Mediterranean  operations  against  the  Germans ,  to  precede  a  cross-Channel 
assault  that  would  occur  only  after  the  Nazi  empire  had  already  been 
substantially  weakened.  Against  the  preference  of  many  American  leaders 
for  a/)  earlier  cross-Channel  Invasion ,  however ,  Churchill  and  the  British 
could  not  have  prevailed  without  having  Roosevelt  for  a  long  time  on 
their  side.  Particularly  In  the  decision  for  TORCH ,  the  Invasion  of 
Prench  North  Africa  on  November  6 ,  1942,  a  decision  that  virtually 

assured  the  postponement  of  the  cross-Channel  Invasion  until  1944,  It  was 
Roosevelt' s  Inclination  to  agree  with  Churchill  that  cast  the  die.  While 
the  president  gave  lip-service  to  a  cross-Channel  Invasion  through  much 
of  1942,  his  leaning  toward  North  Africa  Instead  Is  evident  In  a 
re-reading  of  the  whole  record  of  his  remarks  on  the  subject  from  the 
first  discussions  of  what  became  TORCH  under  a  different  codename, 
GYMNAST,  during  the  Anglo-American  ARCADIA  Conference  of  December  22, 
1941  -  January  14,  1942.  If  Roosevelt  had  not  embraced  It,  there  would 
have  been  no  North  African  invasion,  with  all  its  implications  for  the 
timing  of  the  cross-Channel  Invasion.  Thus  the  controversial 
Anglo-American  strategy  of  the  war  against  Germany  was  mainly  a  strategy 
determined  not  by  the  armed  forces  but  by  civilian  leaders. 

When  we  survey  the  total  shape  of  the  war,  however ,  the  reassertlon 
of  civilian  leadership  in  world  War  II  did  not  bring  about  a  war  much 
different  from  World  War  I.  In  large  part,  this  result  occurred  because 
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the  civilian  leaders  of  World  War  II  both  in  the  Western  democracies  and 
among  the  dictators  had  derived  from  the  experiences  of  the  First  World 
War  and  of  the  lnterwar  y ears  with  their  frustrated  hopes  for  enduring 
peace  a  militarized  perception  of  the  world.  The  civilian  leaders  might 
disagree  with  the  military  professionals  about  strategic ,  operational, 
and  tactical  details.  But  on  policy  matters  they  were  essentially  as 
one.  in  the  West,  Churchill  consistently  and  Roosevelt  by  the  end  of 
the  1930s  believed  as  firmly  as  any  military  man  In  the  centrality  of 
military  strength  if  a  nation  were  to  survive  in  an  insecure  world. 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt  like  the  civilian  leaders  of  all  the  major 
powers  In  the  Second  World  War  were  generous  in  their  willingness  to 
allocate  national  resources  to  military  policy.  Both  regarded  military 
force  and  war,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  as  the  foundations  of  their 
nations'  roles  In  the  world. 

More  Importantly,  the  militarized  perceptions  held  by  civilian 
leaders  ensured  the  most  fundamental  similarity  between  the  Second  and 
Plrst  World  Wars,  that  In  the  second  like  the  first,  all  the  major 
belligerents  would  pursue  military  victories  as  complete  and  clear-cut  as 
could  be  Imagined,  and  that  In  consequence  the  belligerents  would 
persevere  In  the  struggle  until  one  of  the  rival  coalitions  dropped  out 
from  exhaustion.  Th±.  much-debated  unconditional  surrender  policy  of  the 
antl-Axls  United  Nations  coalition  was  not  so  different  from  the  war  alms 
entertained  by  all  the  principal  belligerents  In  both  this  and  the 
earlier  world  war,  including  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  coalition 
even  before  President  Roosevelt  publicly  announced  the  policy  at  the 
Casablemca  Conference  on  January  23.  1943.  Particularly  after  the 

accession  of  Winston  Churchill  as  Prime  Minister  on  May  10,  1940,  the 


British  government  had  already  transformed  the  war  from  one  begun  for  the 


defense  of  Poland  Into  a  struggle  for  the  absolute  extirpation  of  the 
Nazi  regime  In  Germany.  In  the  Par  East,  Japan  In  World  War  II  had 
largely  dropped  the  restraints  that  distinguished  Its  policy  In  World 
War  I.  While  the  Japanese  leaders  recognized  that  they  could  not  conquer 
the  United  States  and  would  eventually  have  to  negotiate  peace  with  the 
Americans .  they  sought  a  complete  enough  military  victory  that  Washington 
would  have  to  abandon  all  pretensions  toward  exercising  power  In  Asia  and 
the  western  Pacific.  A  military  victory  of  such  magnitude  was  almost 
certainly  heyond  the  capacity  of  Japan  .»  the  1940s. 

Thus ,  In  the  Second  World  War  as  In  the  First  --  even  more  In  the 
second  than  in  the  first  --  the  war  alms  of  all  the  major  powers  were  so 
aaibltlous  that  the  reach  of  each  threatened  to  exceed  his  grasp.  Once 
more ,  Just  as  In  world  War  I  the  British  aim  of  humbling  Germany  locked 
Great  Britain  into  the  Western  Front  strategy  so  that  the  operational  and 
tactical  Imperatives  of  the  Western  Front  thereafter  dominated  strategy 
and  policy,  so  now  again  the  powers  had  to  tailor  policy  and  strategy  to 
fit  the  cloth  that  could  be  cut  by  those  operations  and  tactics  for  which 
their  Initial  war  alms  offered  no  alternative.  Instead  of  war's 
remaining  an  Instrument  of  policy,  operational  and  tactical  feaslbl llty 
henceforth  dictated  policy.  Instead  of  war’s  remaining  an  extension  of 
policy ,  war  developed  Its  own  momentum  to  which  policy  had  to  be 
subordinated . 

Critics  of  American  policy  and  strategy  In  the  Second  World  War 
have  often  alleged  that  the  United  States  excessively  subordinated 
long-range  national  purposes  to  the  short-run  expediencies  of  military 
strategy.  In  truth,  however,  the  United  States  of  all  the  major  powers 
least  succumbed  to  this  reversal  of  appropriate  priorities,  because  the 
United  States  was  the  only  power  possessing  enough  of  military,  economic. 
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and  flnanciai  strength  that  its  objectives  on  the  battlefronts  were  not 
utterly  disproportionate  to  its  aeans.  Thus ,  foe  example.  In  the  midst 
of  war  the  United  States  could  afford  to  busy  Itself  with  attempting 
through  economic  and  diplomatic  pressures  to  ensure  the  kind  of  postwar 
world  economic  order  It  desired  —  as  wide  as  possible  an  arena  for  free 
trade  and  American  Investments ,  and  secure  American  access  to  such 
coveted  raw  materials  as  petroleum  <und  uranium.  In  the  midst  of  war  the 
United  States  could  afford  even  to  bully  Its  British  ally,  to  create  a 
postwar  economic  order  In  which  the  dollar  would  displace  the  pound 
sterling  as  the  principal  medium  of  International  exchange,  and  In  which 
imperial  preference  would  no  longer  hamper  American  coimterce .  No  other 
power  could  afford  to  pay  so  much  attention  In  wartime  to  postwar  goals. 

Instead,  except  for  the  united  States,  every  other  power  including 
the  Soviet  Union  was  until  almost  the  end  so  fearful  of  falling  to  attain 
Its  Immediate  military  purposes  that  operational  and  tactical  considera¬ 
tions  constricted  strategy  and  overshadowed  all  policy  objectives  except 
those  Implied  by  the  guest  for  absolute  defeat  of  the  enemy  Into  which 
the  Inordinate  ambitiousness  of  twentieth-century  war  had  locked  everyone. 

Collectively ,  these  papers  portray  the  sacrifice  of  the  major  share 
of  the  tactical,  operational,  strategic,  and  policymaking  effectiveness 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  twentieth -century  great  powers  on  the  alter  of 
Inordinate  ambition.  Whenever  any  of  the  principal  armed  forces  was  able 
for  a  time  to  establish  effectiveness  In  the  four  realms  of  tactics, 
operations,  strategy,  and  policy  simultaneously.  It  was  because  for  the 
moment  at  least  that  sunned  force  was  not  required  to  seek  the 
unattainable.  The  key  to  making  armed  forces  effective  Is  to  tailor 
their  responsibilities  and  goals  to  the  limits  of  tactical,  operational, 
strategic,  and  policymaking  practicability . 
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